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EUROPE. 



Europe amtinutd.-^Franet. HUtorieal notie*. 

Thb hifluenceof France, may be compared to that which ancient Greece 
possessed over the civilized world; the French languag^e has become 'the 
iiiig;8age of courts and ambassadors; the literature of the same people has 
beea admired by the enlightened of every nation: since the reT<Aution, 
French philosophers have contributed, perhaps more than those of any 
other country} to extend the limits of science, and French armies crowned 
with laurels, have dictated their laiVs to Europe. Those who consider 
philoBopbically certain questions by which geography may be changed 
into a new science, must examine the causes on which the characters that 
: dittiAgttish a people from neighbouring nations, depend. It cannot be 
i attributed to climate, for the extreme degrees of cold or heat, that modify 

t 

I 

' * IhMukert^ HhUee, — The present volume commenceSy as will be seen, with the descrip- 

. tie« of France, and completes the Universal Geography of Malte-Bran. Owing to an 

^ Musigbl, the volume commences with page 427, instead of page 1. The signatures, of 

: caone, appear to mark Vol. V. when they should mark Vol. YT. The Contents fbr the 

' two vtolaiiies are given at the end of this one. 
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the physical or moral powers of the inhabitantSi are not felt in France; 
neither can the causes be di'scor^red in the inequalities of the soil, for 
there are no extensive plains or mountainous chains, which, by determining 
men to become husbandmen or shepherds, accelerate or retard the pro- 
gress of civilization. The question, therefore, depends on other causes, 
and its solution is not without interest in the description of a country 
whose inhabitants have enlightened £uro]>e, planted the seeds of freedom 
in America, and overturned empires in their political commotions. 
ABdentioha. i The population of France belongs to three different races, 
**»'»•* ' via- the (Mic^ which forms nearly three-fourths of the inha- 
bitants, the GermaniCf or the people in the ancient provinces of Flanders* 
Alsace, and in part of Lorraine, and lastly, the Fekugian^ diffused through 
the country near the Mediterranean.* The changes occasioned by civil- 
isation may modify, but cannot wholly destroy the character of the inha- 
bitants. It is easy to discover the French of the present day in the de- 
scription of the Celts, given by Caesar, Strabo, and other writers. Although 
they mixed with the Franks, their conquerors, the traits by which they 
were distinguished, have not been effaced. The Celim-Crollif or Gauls, 
were gay, frivolous, quick of apprehension, easily excited, prompt in 
forming their resolutions, brave in battle, attached to their country, and 
zealous of their freedom. Their frankness and impetuosity are so greats 
adds the Greek geographer, that each man thinks it incumbent on him 
to resent an injury offered to his neighbour.^ They speak often of their 
glorious deeds, says Csesar, but probably from their natural inconstancy^ 
they are presumptuous after success, and dejected after defeat.^ The 
ancients describe them as ostentatious and fond of ornaments,' affable to 
strangers, and practising hospitality; according to their laws, the man 
who murdered a stranger, was punished with death, while he who mur- 
dered a native was only aent into exile. At a very remote period, they 
elected their own magistrates, limited the authority of their princes, and 
never granted subsidies until they had deliberated in their popular assem- 
blies. Their politeness distinguished them from all the people whom the 
Greeks and Romans comprehended under the name of barbarians. Such 
are the accounts left by the ancients of the Celts, and they are in some 
respects still applicable to the French. Thus, too, the difference which 
has been observed between the same people and other inhabitants of 
£urope,'may be perhaps explained. The Celts are indebted to their phy- 
sical constitution for the qualities which render them to a certain degree 
susceptible of perfectabilityj these qualities have been transmitted from 
generation to generation; the soil which they occupied, and which they 
atill possess, has been rendered more productive by their labour, and ao 
long as the progress of improvenij^nt continues, France is likely to be (he 
most flourishing country in Europe. , 

lYivMon of I ^^^ people of the Peltic race whom the ancienU called ChMlHp 
GaviuDdtf I or VaUi^ were renowned for their conquests more than seven 
o»n*»^ I centuries before the epoch which ha$ been assigned to the 
foundation of Rome. It is unnecessai7 to indicate the period of their ftrat 
migration) history has preserved but a confused remembrance of it. It 
i« known that they made several invasions into Italy, and that the Romans^ 

• This division seems to hire been derived not so much from ethnogmphicsl principl 
as from the physical character of the inhabitants, 
t* Strabo, Book IV. cb. 4. 
c ])e Veljo Gallico, Liber XIV. cap. 4. 
' Amfflianua MarcelUnus, Book LXV* chap. J13. 
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vhile in the helglit of thdr power, employed vast armies to subciae them. 
Sixty yesrs of wb^ and earnage vere hardly sufficient to reduce their coun« 
try into Roman provinces, which occupied nearly the same space that the 
kmgdom of France does at present. The glory of terminating these ex- 
is was reserved for Cesar, and it is from the writings of the same 
that the Romans derived their knowledge concerning the different 
Battens in that part of Gaul which they called Transalpine (ChiUia TVam* 
oImm;) When the general entered the country, it was inhabited by three 
principal tribes, or nations; the Cdtas and Aquitani, who, although they 
UK>ke distinct dialects, belonged evidently to the Celtic race, and the 
idgm of Germanic extraction, who inhabited the northern part of the 
coantry. Gaul was divided into four provinces by Augustus;* Probus 
sabdivided it into seven;' Diocletian into twelve;' Valentinian into four- 
teeni^ and during the reign of Gratian, the number amounted to seventeen.' 
We shall enumerate the inhabitants of the fifteen provinces which made 
ap the present territory of France.'^ 

The first Narbonnaise, (Narbanerms Prima^) formed by the t pint Naiton- 
Ronssillon, the greater part of the county of Foix and Conse- * ****** 
rsns, was inhabited by the Sardones, a people probably sprung from an 
Illyrian colony; and by the Vblcss^ divided into the eastern and the west* 
emi the former were sumamed the Jtrecomid; their lands extended to the 
banks of the Rhone; the latter, or the TeetogageSf a warlike people, car- 
ried their arms into Germany and founded Ancyra in the Asiatic country, 
which has been called Galatia, from its Gallic inhabitants. 

The Second Narbonnaise, {Narbonensia SecundOj) which com- ■ TbeMcond 
prehended the greater part of Provence, was inhabited by the ' NarbonnaMe. 
TWeoTft, a people mentioned by Livy in his account of Annibal's expedi- 
tion, by the Saluvii or Salyesy a tribe formidable to their neighbours; and 
abo by the OxybH^ who distinguished themselves in the wars against the 
Romans. 

Within the Maritime Alps {JSUpes Maritime) were contained ■ Maritime 
part of Dauphiny, Provence, and Piemont. The Caturiges^ ■ ^^^ 
who inhabited the' soil of France, disputed with Cesar the passage of 
their mountains. 

Nov(en^opulania comprehended the territory of Gascony, ■ Novcmpopu- 
Armagnac, Beam, and Lower Navarre. It was peopled by 1 '*^*^- 
the BoUj whom Ausonius calls Ptect, because their country abounded with 
pitch or resin, by the Muad^ who inhabited Auch, by the Bigerrones in 
Bigorre and Berin, who covered themselves in winter with the skins of 
animals; and lastly, by the Tarbelli Siud Tarusates^ who resisted Cesar and 
Crassus. 

The First Aquitaine (jiquitania Frima) was the most impor- t FiretAqtii- 
tant province of Gaul; in it were comprehended Quercy, * *^*- 
Ronergue, Auvergne, Bourbonnais, Marche, Limousin, Velai with Ge- 
raudan, a considerable portion of Languedoc, Berry, and a part of Poitou. 
It was peopled by the Cadurci^ whose principal city was Cahors; by the 
Jirvemif or inhabitants of Auvergne, the most warlike nation of the Celtic 

• Belgium, Celtic Gsul, Aquitaine, and Narbonnuse. 

' Belgium, the first and second Germany, the Lyonnaise, the Viennoise, Narbonnaiae, 
and Aqoitaine. 

f The first and second Belgium, the first and second Germany, the Great Sequanaise, 
the first and second Lyonnaise, Narbonnaise, Viennoise, and Aquitaine, to which were 
addedy the Greek Alps, comprehending part of Switzerland and Savoy, and the maritime 
AIpa» or part of Provence and the coun^ of Nice, 

^ By the subdivision of Aquitaine into three parts, the first and second Aquitaine and 
Novempopulania. , 

> By the diviaon of the two Lyonnaise into four, and Narbonnaise into two. 

k The Greek Alps formed a part of Savoy; the second Germany will be described in 
the account of the Netherlands. 
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race; by the Lemovkes or Limousins, who raised an army of ten thousand 
men; and by the Biturigesj who possessed an extensive territory \ong be- 
fore the invasion of Cesar. 

8€«oDd Aqni j '^^he Second Aquitaine {Aquitania Secunda) comprehended 
unia. \ a part of Poitou, Saintonge, Angoumois, Perigord, Agenois^ 

and the rest of Guienne. The inhabitants were the Pictones or Pictavi^ 
the SantoMS in the territory of Saintes, Coignac and Angouleme, the 
Petrocorii, or ancestors of the Perigourdins, the Meduli in the country of 
Medoc, the Bituriges-Vtvisei^ or people of Bordelais. 
viennoi I Vicnnoise {Vienensis) included part of Provence, part of 
"^ I Dauphiny, the principality of Orange, part of Languedoc and 
S^voy, together with the territory of Geneva. The inhabitants were the 
AnatiUi on both banks of the Rhone, the Cavares and AUohrogta on the 
right bank of the same river, the Veroniii^ a warlike people, included by 
Rome in the number of her allies, and lastly the Helvii. 
orMtSeqna- i The Great Sequanaise (Maxima Sequanorum) was formed 



by part of Burgundy, Franche^Comt^, Bassigny, Bresse, and 
a portion of Switzerland. All the French part of the same province was 
included in the territory of the Sequaniy from which the Romans import- 
ed their best bacon.^ 

Pint Lyon- T The First Lyonnaise {Lugdunensis Prima) was made up of 
niiM. 1 Lyonnais, Beaujolais, Forez, and a part of Burgundy, Niver- 

nais, Franche-Comte, and Champagne. It was inhabited by two power- 
ful nations, by the Ambarri^ who, during the reign of the Ancient Tar- 
quin, sent colonies into Italy, and by the ^dui, the allies of the Romans 
before the invasion of Cesar into Gaul; they were governed by a presi- 
dent or elective chief, who was not permitted to leave the territory of the 
republic* 

Seeood Lyon- i The Second Lyonnaise {Lugdunenais Secunda) comprehended 
"•**• ' Normandy, French Vexin, and the greater part of Perche. It 

contained nine different tribes, and a resemblance still subsists between 
their names and the names of different parts of the country. The Caktes 
inhabited the country of Caux; the EburoviceSj the territory of Evreux; 
the Lexoviiy Lizieux; the iS!att, Seez; the Baiocasses^ Bayeux; the Fenelli^ 
Valogne; the Avrincatssj Avranches; the Veducasses^ the city of Vieux, 
now a small village near Caen; and the Veiioeasses^ Vcxin. 
Third Lyon- r The people of the Third Lyonnaise {Lugdunensis TVrtia) were 
aatae. I ^j^^ BedoMs in the territory of Rennes, the Feneli in Vennes, 

a wealthy and commercial people, the Mamneiea in Mantes, the Jirvii on 
tlie banks of the Arve; a feeder of the Sarthe« the Cennomani^ in the 
country round Mans, the Andecavi in the territory of Angers. Thus it 
appears that the province was made up of Brittany, Maine, Anjou, and 
Tourraine. 
Fooith Lyon* i As to the Fourth Lyonnaise, {Lugdunenais Quarto^) six differ- 



ent tribes were settled in Beauce, the isle of France, Brie, a 
part of Champagne, Burgundy, Nivernais, Gatinais, and Orleanais: these 
tribes were the Carnutes in Chartrain, the Parisii round Paris, the Meldi 
in the territory of Meux, the TVicasees in the neighbourhood of Troyes, 
the Seriones who inhabited Sens and Auxerre, and sent armed colonists 
into Italy; lastly, the Aureliani in the territory of Orleans. 
FinkBeu I '^^^ First Belgium {Belgica Prima) was formed by the 
"^ ' dutchy of Luxembourg, part of the territory of Treves, and 
the province of Gueldre. It was partly inhabited by the TVeven, a people 
that have been already mentioned, and also by the Cmrisiy of whom some 
account shall be given in the chapter on th6 Netherlands. The people in 
the French part of the province were the Mediomatrici^ who inhabited 

1 Strabo, Book lY. chap. 3. § 2. 
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Messiiif the Verodunenses in the country round. Verdun* and the Leud^vrho 
possessed a considerable territory, including Bar, Toul, and part of Lot-* 
raine. 

The Second Belgium {Belgica Secunda) was the country of ■ seeondBei- 
the brave and proud Nervii; they inhabited part of the Ne- ' **•*"• 
therlands, Hainault, and Cambresis; the Morini^ an industrious people, 
who carried on a trade in linen, occupied part of Picardy and French 
Flanders. The Jlmhiani in the territory of Amiens, were renowned for 
their cavalry. The Bellovaci were settled in Bauvaisis. The Sylvaneete$ 
possessed Valois or the country round Senlis. The SueaswMs were a 
powerful people in Soissonnais and Champagne. Thei2ent inhabited the 
territory of Reims and Laon; and the Catalani^ the country round Cha* 
Ions. 

The First Germany {Germania Prima) extended along both ■ pintGer- 
banks of the Rhine; besides those who resided in the French ' "^y* 
part of the province, it was peopled by the Treveri and Nemetesy the Fat^ 
gienes^ Tribacdj and different tribes that have been already mentioned in 
the account of the Bavarian circle on the Rhine; but the Tribocci were 
also settled in the neighbourhood of Strasburg and Savern^, while the 
Bauraeij the allies of the Helvetii, inhabited the districts round NeuC- 
Brissac. 

Different dialects were spoken by the tribes or nations that ■ ceide lu- 
made up the Celtic race. Some persons amongst them, more ' s^**^- 
learned than the rest, appear to have been acquainted with the Greek 
characters; it is probable, however, that the Veneti, and other tribes call- 
ed Jtrmoriean^ because they lived near the sea," adopted the written cha« 
racters of the Phenicians, in consequence of their commercial intercourse 
with that people. As to the Irish Celts, it is supposed that they made 
use of distinct characters. The Gaelic, still spoken in several parts of 
the British islands," may be divided into several branches or dialects, one 
of which is the Kumbre^ or Celto-Belgic ; traces of it may be discovered 
in Flanders and the kingdom of the Netherlands. The peasants in Brit* 
tany speak the Breyzad or Low Breton, of which the dialects are not 
fewer than four,*^the Leonard^ used in the neighbourhood of St* Pol de 
Leon, the Treeorian^ spoken by the people of Treguier,'the ComUhy in the 
territory of Quimper Corentin, and the Vennetan in the territory of 
Vannes.* 

Celtic Gael formed avast federative state, consisting of petty ■ GovemnMBt 
republics, in which the governments were different; in some the ' ^ ***• ^'■' 
chiefs were elected for a limited period, in others the office was held during 
life, and these magistrates assumed the name of kings. Matters of the great- 
est importance, the questions concerning peace or war, were agitated in the 
assemblies formed by the deputies from the republics. The time in 
which they were held, was the beginning of spring, and every free man 
was obliged to repair to them ; for it was the season not only of the most 
important civil, but of the most solemn religious festival. ^^ In their as- 
semblies," says Strabo,' " the Gauls observed a custom which was pecu- 
liar to them ; if any one interrupted the person who was speaking, the 
usher of the assembly, holding a naked sword in his hand, ordered him 
to be silent ; if he continued, the orders were repeated a second and a third 
timCf but if he still persisted, his mantle was rent in several places." Ac- 

■> From the Breton word Armonk^ compounded of the preposition ar^ on or abovef 
and monkf a diminutive of moTf which signifies the sea. 

• See the account of England. 

• There are not more than twenty-two letters in the Breyzad; among them may be re- 
naiked the natal n, the j, the liquid / of the French, and the German cA. 8ee the 
Mob EOmograpkique by Adrian Balbi. 

r Book 4^ ch. 4. sect* 1. 
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cording to a Greek poet and geographer,^ a band of musicians assisted in 
their counciis, and when the tnmult of the speakers interrupted the deli- 
berations, it was the business of the band to play such music as was likely 
to have some effect in allaying the passions. 

T ^^ early ages, the people of the Celtic race were dirided into 
""*^ * many wandering tribes ; at a later period they became station- 
aryt but the desire of liberty made them avoid the enclosure of cities; 
their towns always open, consisted of cottages separated by gardens, and 
situated on the skirts of a wood, or the banks of a river. Agriculture 
was reserved for the slaves of both sexes ; freemen devoted themselves 
exclusively to the profession of arms, and like the present Swiss, when 
they could not find employment in their own country, they enlisted in the 
service of a foreigner. They reared a great number of oxen, horses, and 
sheep ; they lived on milk, animal food, and the produce of the chase. If 
Pliny may be believed, the same people who adopted so readily the usages 
of civilized life, were anthropophagi before the arrival of the Romans into 
GauL The skulls of the enemies slain in battle, were girt with gold or 
silver, and served as drinking cups in their carousals; wine, hydromel, 
and beer sparkled on the board ; they passed from one person to another, 
but they were never offered to the ignoble; in other words, to those who 
had not distinguished themselves in an engagement; for in early times^ 
among the Celts, as well as among every other barbarous people, titles of 
nobility were only granted to such as had shed the blood of their fellow- 
creatures. It has been said that the custom of duels was introduced into 
the country by the Franks ; but the honour which the Celts attached to 
the profession of arms in the remotest ages, established amongst them the 
right of appeal to the sword, and a Celt was disgraced by refusing a chal- 
lenge A freeman was never seen in public without his arms, hence, 
without doubt, the custom, which the revolution has modified, of wearing 
a sword at the court, and on occasions of ceremony. Long hair was con- 
sidered a great ornament by both sexes ; they stained their fair hair into 
a red colour by means of a particular unguent, in the same manner as their 
descendants render the hair white by the use of powder. The men wore 
long chains of gold round their necks, and loaded their arms and wrists 
with bracelets of the same metal. They rubbed their face with butter to 
make it shining, and the women used the foam of beer for the same purpose. 

Muriase I Polygamy was not permitted by the Celts; when a girl was 
' marriageable, her parents invited all her suitors to a feast, and 
the first to whom she presented the washing vessel, was the person of her 
choice. In the marriage ceremony it was customary for the bride to 
address her husband in the following manner,-— You are my master and 
my husband ; I am your servant. The master had the power of life and 
death over her, and if a wife was convicted of having killed her husbamd, 
she was burned alive/ Adultery was severely punished, and divorce was 
saBCtioned by law. Public assemblies, marriages, and funerals were so 
lAany occasions for sumptuous repasts, which always terminated in 
dancing. 

Wonhi I '^^^ Celts had no temples ; they thought the greatness of the 
^ ■ divine power accorded ill with the smallness of human build- 
ings| it was in the forests that they raised their prayers to heaven, but 
they placed shapeless stones near each other, that enclosed a sort of sanc- 
tuary, or they erected a huge and isolated stone, around which their reli- 
gions meetings were held. Although, according to Cesar, they worshipped 
the same gods as the Romans, it is certain they considered it impious to 
represent a divinity under the form of a man. The isolated stones, the 

4 Scymnos of Chios; the period in which he lived» has not been ascertained. 
' Ceaar de Bello Gallico, Book YI. chap. 19. 
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rnmhir* and peulvans, as they were called, or a lofty and venerable oak, 
were the symbols which they adored. They admitted an infinite intelli- 
gence, the iirst cause of the harmony that prevails in the universe. Teut^ 
or TeutcUtB^ the Celtic Mercury, created the world; Eau8 was their Mars, 
KtmunoB their Bacchus, and Ogmios their Hercules. Belen^ Woden^ and 
the other gods were only secondary divinities. They rendered besides a 
sort of religious homage to the four elements, to springs, fountains, and 
rivers, to the sun and the moon. It was by the light of the moon that 
the priests made the multitude assemble in their ancient forests, or in 
other places that excited the mind to superstition. But their priests were 
divided into different classes. The Eubagea studied and interpreted na- 
ture;* the bards, or Saronidea^ cultivated poetry, that their laws might be 
more readily committed to memory by the people; they sung the exploits 
of heroes, and transmitted the history of great events to posterity; the 
Faiet sacrificed the victims, and the druids were the sages who predicted ' 
futurity after examining the entrails.* Skilled in casuistry, they directed 
the people in matters of conscience; versed in all the sciences, it was sup- 
posed they could cure all diseases. They administered justice, presided 
in the assemblies of the nation, and at the judicial trials called the judg- 
ments of God, in which the proofs by fire, iron, and water determined the 
guilt or innocence of the accused. In short, they possessed so much credit 
that no affair of any consequence, relative to public or domestic policy, 
could be undertaken without their advice. They led the people into the 
belief that guilty actions and sins offended the divinity, and that expiatory 
sacrifices were necessary to deliver the soul from impending wrath; hence 
the great number of animals which were slain; but as man is the noble&t 
of animals, they thought human blood most acceptable to the gods. Th)B 
victims were generally chosen among the prisoners of war; but on occa- 
sions of public calamity, fanatics offered themselves voluntarily to be sa- 
crificed, and died contented, leaving behind them an example of devoted- 
ness, and a great reputation for piety. The Celtic clergy made use of 
their religion to inculcate the practice of moral duties; theyafiirmed that 
the gates of paradise were closed against those who died by their own 
hands; thus suicides were numbered among the acts of the wicked. He 
who outraged public morals, was liable to be excommunicated, by which 
he was prevented from mixing in civil or religious assemblies, and was 
regarded as an object of abhorrence by his fellow citizens. The druids 
established fasts for political purposes; they enjoined their disciples to 
abstain from animal food in the middle of summer, because in that season 
of the year, vegetables were considered more wholesome. 

The oak was held in veneration by the Gauls; and the mis- ■ 
tJetoe, which is so seldom seen on the same tree, was probably ' 
for that very reason consecrated to the divinity. It was a sovereign re- 
medy for every evil, and the water in which it was infused, rendered 
sterile animals fruitful." The year was divided into lunar months; and 
on the first day of every year, the druids, forming an imposing band, 
marched through the forests, cut the parasitical plant with a golden knife, 
collected it in a saye^ or white tunic, and distributed it afterwards to an 
eager multitude. The ceremony was announced by the priests, who tra- 
velled through the country, and summoned the inhabitants by repeating 
with a loud voice, aguilaneufy^ an exclamation which is still known in some 
of the provinces. 

The druids acknowledged a chief, to whom they submitted ■ cueforuie 
in all things; he resided at Chartra^n; but none were admitted I Druids. 
to the sacerdotal offices before a noviciate of twenty years. • '^™«'«*««' 

• Ammisnus Mtrceltinus. * Diodorua Siculus, Book V. ° Pliny, Book XVI. ch. 44. 
' Feihaps Ju gui Pan neuf^ to the nMtletoe, it ia the new year. 
Vol. v.— 3 I 
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Their wives shared the veneration in which their husbands were held by 
the people; they were the judges of family quarrels, and their decisions 
could not be revoked: in the art of predicting futurity, they acquired a 
greater celebrity than the men; hence, perhaps; the origin of the popular 
superstitions concerning fairies, superstitions long believed in France. 

fluenceof I '^^^ Romans, aware of the advantages they might derive 
the Roman I from the couragc of the Celts, respected their municipal pri- 
conqaesto. | ^ilegesj they were anxious therefore to civilize them, which 
was easily done by making them adopt their arts and laws. Provincial 
governments, and titles of Roman citizens, were conferred on the chiefs* 
The Celtic language was mixed with the Latin, particularly in central 
Gaul, which served as a communication with Germany; but it was neces- 
sary to deliver the people from the yoke of the druids. Cesar,' Tiberias,* 
and Claudius,* employed alternately persuasion and force to abolish the 
horrid practice of immolating human victims. The forests were de- 
stroyed; the people in time repaired to temples, and altars were erected 
to the gods of the CapitoL The religion of the conquerors was mingled 
with the ancient worship of the druids; and druidesses resided in the 
temples, where they officiated as priestesses, but they were permitted to 
remain one day in the year with their husbands,*— a privilege they enjoyed 
while their ancient faith was in its purity; other persons who had taken 
vows of celibacy, performed in Gaul the offices of vestal virgins, 
chrtetianity I ^^^ druidism was not wholly abolished when the conquerors 
nibsiuutedfor I and the conquered embraced Christianity. It is probable that 
draidiam. | ^^^ g^.^^ Christians who converted the Celts, sanctioned cer- 
tain practices which might contribute to the benign influence of Chris- 
tianity on a superstitious people; the same practices were approved by 
Rome, and adopted afterwards in different countries. The Christians had 
no scruples in considering the druids magicians, or men under the power 
of the devil; — the persecuted priests and their persecuted partisans, were 
unable to resist the zeal and knowledge of the new proselytes. 
BunnindUuis Half a century had hardly elapsed, when the Roman power 
aoiTViai- was divided into the western and eastern empires, when Roman 

*"'**• provinces were dismembered by the barbarous nations, that 

had been too long oppressed by the rulers of the world. The Burgundians 
and other people of the same origin, known by the name of Visigoths, 
founded about the beginning of the fifth century two contiguous king- 
doms in the heart of Gaul. The former besides a part of Switzerland and 
Savoy, possessed Franche-Comte,Bresse, Dauphiny, Lyonnais, the greater 
portion of Nivernais, and the adjoining country, which from these inhabi- 
tants has been called Burgundy. The banks of the Loire were the northern 
limits of the Visigoths; they ruled over the centre and the south of 
France, including Provence, the county of Nice, and even a part of Spain.^ 
Numerous hordes that issued from. Germany, settled in the Netherlands; 
they founded some years afterwards, under the command of Pharamond, 
a petty kingdom, of which the southern limit may be represented by a 
line drawn from the mouth of the Somme by Amiens and Rethel, enclosing 
Treves with part of its territory, and terminating on the left bank of the 
Rhine a short way below Mayence." Sixty years afterwards, the same 
Franks, under the conduct of king Clodovech, or Clovis, destroyed the 
remains of Roman power in Gaul, and made themselves masters of all the 
country between the last mentioned boundary and the limits of the Visi- 

7 Lucian, Book IT. < Pliny, Rook XXXI. ch. 1. * Suetonius, ch. 26. 

i> The kingdom of the Visigotha was founded by Ataalpbus in'411, and that of the Bur- 
gundians by Gundicar in 413. 
e It is generally admitted that the kingdom of the Franks was founded in the year 430. 
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gothic and Burgundian kingdoms. At a later period, they crossed the 
Rhine, extended their conquests into Germany, and left colonists in that 
part of the country which has been since called Franconia. 

Gaul was thus divided during twenty yeara^ a third part of • p,„^ 
the surface was occupied by the Franks, rather the protectors ' 
than the oppressors of the Gauls, who were confounded with the Romans, 
because they had adopted their manners and laws. The victors were dis- 
tinguished by their appearance, their language and dress. The Franks 
wore short boots, the arms and the rest of the leg were bare; the body 
was covered with a narrow short tunic bound by a girdle; their long and 
fair hair descended below their shoulders. '^ Their weapons were a long 
sword, s^/raneiaea^ or two-edged hatchet, a javelin divided near the extre- 
mity into three branches, representing what the French have since termed 
a Jleur de lysj and lastly, a small buckler, which they used with great ad- 
dress. The chiefs had formerly abolished most of the imposts; they 
allowed the ancient inhabitants to retain their customs and magistrates, 
reserving to themselves the right of appointing dukes over the provinces, 
counts over the towns, and viscounts over the burghs and villages; but, in 
the councils of the prince, the Gauls preserved that credit and ascendancy, 
which are the consequences of superior knowledge. ** The proprietors 
were compelled to share their land with the invaders, but the peasants and 
the working classes remained in a state of slavery. The slaves of the 
king were distinguished from the slaves of the Franks and the Gauls; 
among the latter, many possessed slaves, because the Gallic nobility had 
been preserved. The Burgundians and the Goths, more barbarous than 
the Franks, clothed themselves with the skins of wild beasts. The first 
might be discovered by a round visage, small and sunk eyes, broad 
shoulders, and a deep chest. The second were distinguished by a darker 
complexion, lively eyes, and long plaited hair.' Their barbarity, or rude- 
ness, rendered the Gauls impatient of the yoke, and the same cause con- 
tributed in a great degree to the destruction of their monarchies. The 
ambition of Clovis reduced the Visigoths tosthe necessity of migrating 
into Spain; but, after the death of that prince, his sons divided France into 
four kingdoms, of which Paris, Orleans, Soissons, and Metz, were the 
capitals. Additional territory was acquired by succession, conquests, 
usurpation, or in consequence of murders and other crimes; but the dif- 
ferent parts of France and the kingdom of Burgundy were united in the 
seventh century under a single head. A century afterwards, France was 
governed during some years by Charlemagne and his brother Carloman, 
but the first became sole master, and rendered it powerful by his con- 
quests. 

France has never been so powerful as it was under Charle- ■ France under 
magne; it was then divided into two parts, the western and the ' Charlemagne. 
eastern. The first comprehended Provence, Oothia or Sqttimama, now 
Languedoc, Vasconia or Gascogny, Aquitaine, Burgundia or Burgundy, 
Nautria^ including Brittany, Normandy, and Flanders, lastly Austurias, 
formed by all the country situated between the Rhine and Jura. The 
countries on the south and on the north of the Alps, the territory extend- 
ing from the right bank of the Rhine to the mountains of Bohemia, *and 
the banks of the Elbe, made up eastern France. In other words, Charle* 
magne reigned over the greater part of Italy, over Switzerland, Bavaria, 
Hesse, Saxony, and Friesland. In the countries between the Drave and 
the Danube, several nations were tributary to the monarch. 

The weight of such an empire was too great for his successor. Lewis 
the Debonnaire, a weak father and a weak prince, spent his time in con* 

' Sidonius AppoUinsris, Book IV. epistle 30. 

« Gregory of Toon. Books lU. VI. VII. YIII. and IX. 

( Sidonius AppoUinahs, Panegyrics of Avitus and Antemiua. 
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tending against his revolted children, and died after having divided 
amongst them a crown which he was unworthy to wear. France was 
governed during a century by the princes of the same race, but the kingly 
power was weakened by the abuses of the feudal system ; and when Hugh 
France under Capet took possession of the throne in the year 987, he was 
merely the first baron in the kingdom, and reigned only over 
Picardy, the Isle de France, and Orleanis. The policy of that 
prince and his successors was to increase the power of the crown by 
humbling and degrading the nobility. Berry was purchased in 1100 by 
Philip the First, from the viscount Eudes Arpin; and king John erected 
it into a dutchy, which became the appanage of the sons of France. Lewis 
the Gros made no acquisitions or conquests, but by liberating the lowns, 
he raised a barrier against the encroachments of the feudal lords. In 
1202, Philip Augustus seized Tourraine from John Sans-Terre, who had 
succeeded to it as the descendant of its counts; and in the following year, 
the same Philip made himself master of Normandy, which from the time 
of Charles the Simple, had been ceded in perpetuity to Rollo and his 
Norwegians. Amaury, of Montfort, gave up Languedoc to I^wis the 
Eighth, and the cession was ratified in a treaty made with St. Lewis in 
1228. Jane of Navarre, at her marriage with Philip the Fair in 1284, 
united the county of Champagne, which she had received as her dowry, 
to the dominions of her husband. In 1307, the inhabitants of Lyonnais 
having gained their freedom, compelled their archbishop to acknowledge 
the authority of the same king. 

Dauphiny, which derived its name from Guy the Eighth, 
the bravest of its princes, surnamed the Dauphin, because he 
wore on his helmet the figure of a dolphin, was ceded to Phi- 
lip of Valois in 1 349, on condition that the eldest sons of the 
French kings should assume the title of Dauphins, and also that the coun- 
try should form a separate sovereignty, and never be incorporated with 
the kingdom. Charles the Fifth took Poitou, Aunis, Saintonge, and Li- 
mousin from the English. Charles the Seventh, in consequence of his 
victories over the English, added to his dominions the greater part of 
Guyenne and Gascogny. Lewis the Eleventh humbled the power of the 
great, and had the good fortune to acquire Maine and Anjou by inherit- 
ance, conquests made by Philip Augustus, but more than once detached 
from the crown, and conferred on princes of the blood. The same mo- 
narch seized the dutchy of Burgundy, declaring himself the lawful heir, 
although there existed at the time a duke of Burgundy, Nevers, and Rethel. 
It was stated, however, in letters patent, that the dutchy had been united 
to France with the free will of the states on the following conditions,^— 
the people were not to be deprived of their natural judges, and no subsidy 
was to be imposed without the consent of the three orders; at the same 
time the taxes which the people had hitherto paid on wine and the other 
products of the province, were abolished. The same king took possession 
of Provence, having proved by several witnesses that Charles of Anjou 
had made him his heir. The inhabitants received the same privileges as 
those which had been granted to Burgundy. Since that period the French 
kings have on several occasions styled themselves counts of Provence. ' 
Francis the First availed himself of the rights which he had acquired by 
the revolt of the Constable Bourbon, and in 1 527 obtained Auvergne, Bour« 
bonnais, and La Marche, which belonged to the prince. Some years 
afterwards, Brittany, of which the inheritance had devolved on his son 
Francis, was united to the kingdom. In consequence of this junction^ 
Brittany was exempt under his successors from most taxes, being merely 
subject to a voluntary impost voted by its states. The same gallant and 
chivalrous king was a poet, and the friend of the fine arts; flattery has 
designated him the protector of letters, although he established the cen- 
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sorship; he was not considered cruel, although by his presence he added 
the weight of his authority to the punishments of the inquisition. In the 
same reign the assemblies of notables, or influential men, were substituted 
for the states-general, but the crown derived little advantage from the 
change, for notions of civil and religious liberty were then gaining force; 
they preyed the harbingers of political commotions, or served as instru- 
ments for the ambitious and discontented to excite the people. 

The corruption of the court and nobility under Henry the Second, Fran- 
cis the Second, and Charles the Ninth, were favourable to the reformation. 
The principles of the new religion accorded well with the growing desire 
for knowledge, but the question became a political one, and princes con- 
founded the reformers and their partisans with the opponents of kingly 
power. The massacre of St. Bartholomew, considered an act of politicii 
wisdom by Catharine of Medicis and her son, was devised and executed 
to rid royalty of its enemies. But the designs of the League assumed a 
very different appearance during the reign of Henry the Third, for it 
appeared to be the chief object of the party to put the crown of France 
on the head of a Spanish prince. Henry the Fourth, whom France mder 
the catholic chiefs held in execration, ascended the throne, and 
added to the kingdom the dominions of his fathers, or the 
county of Foix and part of Gascogny. France, during the reign 
of Lewis the Thirteenth, was twice agitated by civil wars; but 
the policy of Richelieu saved the kingdom, and his master gained new 
laurels by the conquest of Artois in 1640, and of Rousillon in 1642. 

The reign of Lewis the Fourteenth contributed to the ag- 
grandisement of France; that monarch obtained Nivernais by 
the total extinction of the feudal system ; he took Flanders by 
conquest in 1667, and some years afterwards made himself master of 
Franche-Comte; lastly, by a treaty with'the emperor of Germany in 1697, 
the cession of Alsace was ratified. Under Lewis the Fifteenth, ■ Le^. tbe 
Lorraine, formerly a portion of the states belonging to Lo- ' PiAeenUi. 
thaire,* of whom it bears the name, was added to the kingdom; for it had 
been ceded to Stanislas, king of Poland, on condition that it should be 
restored to the crown after his death, an event which happened in 1766. 
The republic of Genoa gave up Corsica for a sum of money two years 
afterwards. 

Such were the extent and importance of the French territory t French revo. 
during the long and peaceful reign of Lewis the Fifteenth; and ' '"t*^- 
the king whose death was not regretted by the nation, left to his successor 
the difficult task of realizing the expectations which his virtues seemed 
to promise. The well informed classes were able to appreciate the insti- 
tutions which they desired, and the king consented to adopt them. But 
it was necessary to introduce reforms into the finances, and the middling 
classes were more jealous than ever of the privileges of the nobility. This 
states-general were no sooner convoked than their respective interests 
gave rise to two parties; the deputies of the third state, full of confidence 
in public opinion, swore never to separate until they had framed a con- 
stitation. It was accepted by Lewis the Sixteenth, and the pope ceded 
Avignon and Venaissin to France. The kingdom having been divided 
into eighty-three departments, the assembly was dissolved. 

It was succeeded by the legislative assembly, composed of j Reign of ter- 
men who did not understand the advantages of a constitutional ^ *^' 
system, and who allowed themselves to be ruled by a party. The acts of 
the sovereign were purposely misrepresented, people dreamt of a republic. 
A new era soon commenced, marked by a political fanaticism, of which 

> Gnoidion of Lewis the Debonnaise. The countiy was firet called Regnum Loiharii, 
then Lothsringia, afterwards Ldherrenne^ Lorrene^ and lastly Lorraine. 
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history affords no other example, and by crimes of which the recital fills 
the mind with horror. Lewis the Sixteenth yielded to the storm, and 
died with the resignation and tranquillity of a virtuous man. France was 
shortly afterwards governed by a handful of persons, who, under the name 
of equality, divided the inhabitants into classes; under the name of liberty, 
established the most sanguinary despotism ; under the name of fraternity, 
sought associates among the dregs of the people; and under the name of 
religion, abolished Christianity, and substituted the ceremonies of pagan 
mythology. Anarchy reigned within, but France repelled foreign armies, 
while the different parties in the national convention proscribed, banished, 
and massacred each other. The government was overturned, and the 
management of affairs committed to two councils and five directors; if 
they possessed great influence both abroad and at home, it was owing to 
the victories of the French. The principality of Montbeillard was united 
to the republic in 1796, and the free territory of Mulhausen in 1798. But 
after the directory had existed five years, it was destroyed by the efforts 
of a few, at the head of whom was the young general who had distin- 
guished himself in Italy, and on the plains of Egypt. Bonaparte was 
named first consul; he put an end to factions, acquired new glory in Italy, 
and dictated conditions of peace to the emperor of Germany. 

The treaty signed at Luneville on the ninth of February, 1801, confirmed 
France in the possession of additional conquests. The course of the Rhine 
from Wissenburgh to the place where it is called the Waal, served as a 
limit, and beyond the same point, but within the northern 4'ron tiers, wQre 
included Belgium, Antwerp, and Flushing. The same rich territory 
formed the twelve departments of Mont-Tonnere, Sarre, Forets, the Rhine, 
and Mozelle, the Sambre and Meuse, the Ourthe, the Roer, the Lower 
Meuse, Jismmappes, Dyle, Deux-Nethes, and the Scheldt. Porentruy on 
the east of the ancient boundaries, was united to the department of the 
Upper Rhine. The country round Geneva and Charabery formed the 
departments of Leman and Mont-Blanc, and the county of Nice was 
changed into the department of the Maritime Alps. By the treaty of 
Amiens, peace was restored to Europe on the twenty-seventh of March 
in the following year, and England gave up the French colonies which 
she had seized during the preceding wars. 

Franchem- t In the year 1804, after the victories of Montenotte, Areola, 
pire. 1 Rivoli, and Marengo, Napoleon received ip Paris, from the 

hand of the sovereign pontiff, the unction with which kings are conse- 
crated; and, as if to heighten the splendour of a title, which added nothing 
to his glory or his power, the anniversary of his coronation in the follow- 
ing year, was the day in which he gained a very memorable victory,*— -he 
defeated the Austrian and Russian armies on the plains of Austrelitz; the 
treaty of Presburg was the result of the campaign, and Prussia ceded to 
Napoleon all its rights to the dutchy of Cleves, the country of Neufchatel, 
Valengin, and the territory of Anspach, which the victor exchanged for 
the dutchy of Berg, ansl erected Bavaria into a kingdom. The emperor 
qf Austria gave up Dalmatia and the Venetian states, and relinquished 

Pietnont I ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ Italy. Piemont and Liguira were added to 
BoUed 10 uie I France, and changed into the departments of the Doria, the^ 
empire. I Sezia, Marengo, the Po, the Stura, and Montenotte. 

The extent of the empire was farther increased, and its chief became 
the protector of German and Swiss confederations. A new rupture^ fol- 
lowed by new victories, changed again the state of Europe ; the battles 
of Jena and Friedland brought about the treaty of Tilsit;^ if the import- 
ance of the coniederation of the Rhine was mor^ than doubled, if France 

» It was signed on the seventh of July, 1807. 
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obtained the Ionian islands, it maybe attributed to that treaty $ 
Keil, Cassel, and Wesel, on the right bank of the Rhine, were 
added to the departments on the left. Tuscany, Parma, and 
Placenza, Spoletto, Rome, Valais, Holland, Friesland, Hanover, 
the biahoprick of Munster, the county of Oldenburg, and the 
posaessions attached to the free towns of Bremen, Hamburg, and Lubecky 
were transformed into French departments. 

Napoleon ruled over the greater part of Europe; when consul^ he 
changed kingdoms into republics, when emperor, republics were changed 
into kingdoms; he founded monarchies in Germany; twice he spared the 
crown of Prussia, but lavished the best blood and treasures of the empire 
to place his brother on the throne of Spain. Having lost the best army 
in the world on the frozen plains of Russia, abandoned by his ffllies on the 
field of battle, he made a glorious resistance in France against the com-* 
bined efforts of Europe. On the 3 1st of March, 1814, his capital was 
occupied by the foreigners whom he had often vanquished. Compelled 
to abdicate, he retired to the island of Elba, leaving to the ancient family 
of the Bourbons a kingdom which had been confined by treaties within 
its former limits. The territories of Montbeillard and Mulhausen were 
all that France retained of her republican conquests. 

The institutions for which the French are indebted to the ■ Retnraof 
wisdom of Lewis the Eighteenth, made them forget the dis- * Napoleon. 
grace of a foreign occupation; but the reports of the disaffected were be- 
lieved and circulated through every part of the kingdom; Napoleon avail- 
ing himself of the general discontent, landed at Frejus on the 1st of 
March, 1815, and entered Paris along with the troops that were sent to 
take him prisoner. It was necessary to levy an army to oppose the at- 
tempts of foreign princes ; Napoleon raised one, gained the victory of 
^K^Ji And was defeated the next day on the plains of Waterloo. Having 
abdicated in favour of his son, he entrusted himself to the generosity of 
the English government; and the man who at one time thought the world 
too small for his ambition, was banished on an arid and volcanic rock in 
the midst of the ocean. 

France lost a territory of twenty square leagues in extent, t LonofSam 
which had been fortified by Lewis the Fourteenth; it paid to ' ^^^ 
the foreigners whom it maintained during five years, an indemnity of 
seven hundred million francs, or nearly twenty-nine million two hundred 
thousand pounds; yet by means of a good government and wise institu- 
tions, it rcxovered its calamities, and resumed the rank which it held 
among the kingdoms of Europe. 

According to its present limits, France extends between the t position of 
seventh degree nine minutes, west of the meridian of Paris, * ^^^nce- 
and the fifth degree fifty-six minutes to the east of the same meridian ; it 
occupies the space between the forty-second degree twenty minutes, and 
the fifty-first degree five minutes of north latitude. It is bounded on the 
north by a part of the Channel and the Pas de Calais, the kingdom of the 
Netherlands, the great dutchy of Luxemburg, the Prussian provinces on 
the Lower Rhine, and the Bavarian circle of the Rhine; on the east by 
the great dutchy of Baden^ Switzerland, and the Sardinian states; on the 
south by the Mediterranean and Spain, on the west by the Atlantic ocean 
and a different part of the Channel. 

The ereatest dimensions of its frontiers may be determined t „, i 
by two hnes, the one drawn in the direction of north-west to * 
south-east from the most western point on the coast of Brest to Antibes, 
forming an extent of two hundred and thirty-nine leagues,* or five hundred 
and seventy-four geographical miles; the other drawn from Givet in the 

* Twenty*five of these leagues are equal to a degree. 
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Ardennes to Mount Huromba in the Pyrenees^ on the south-east of St. 
John-Pied-de-Port, may be about two hundred and eight leagues, or nearly 
five hundred geographical miles in length. The greatest breadth of the 
kingdom is about two hundred and six leagues from Kersaint in the de- 
partment of Finistere, to the confluence of the Lauter and the Rhine, in 
the department of the Lower Rhine. The extent of coasts, including their 
sinuations, has been calculated at fbur hundred and ninety leagues.*^ The 
total superficies, independently of Corsica, amounts to twenty*six thousand 
two hundred and forty-four square leagues, or one hundred and fifty-seven 
thousand four hundred and sixty-four square geographical miles. The po- 
pulation about the beginning of the year 1 827, was equal to thirty-one mil- 
lion eight hundred and twenty thousand souls, or on an average to twelve 
hundred and twelve individuals for every square league, or to two hundred 
and two for every square geographical mile. Although the population has 
considerably increased since the revolution, for in the year 1790, the same 
surface contained only about twenty-five lAillions of inhabitants, and in 1 8 1 4, 
the period of the restoration, twenty-eight million five hundred thousand, 
it is not less certain that France might be much more populous. Thus if 
two departments be taken, forming nearly the two extremes, that of the 
north which contains three thousand four hundred and three inhabitants for 
every square league, and the department of the Lower Alps, which con- 
tains only four hundred and fifteen, the mean term Would be seventeen 
hundred and fourteen individuals, and if such were the average number 
of inhabitants for every square league in the kingdom, the total popula- 
tion of France might amount to forty-five millions. The fruitfulness of 
the soil cannot be denied, but before so great a number of inhabitants ran 
be maintained, agriculture must be much improved, the different branches 
of industry must be extended, and new sources of wealth created. 
ck>nica I Corsica, the third largest island in the Mediterranean, pos- 
I sesses within itself the elements of prosperity, which may one 
day render it the finest of the French colonies. It may be equal in sur- 
face to four hundred and ninety-five leagues, or two thousand nine hundred 
and seventy square geographical miles. 

Ancient i The history of the island from the remotest ages to the 
names. I period when it was united to France, forms only a distressing 

picture of war, bloodshed, and revolt. Herodotus affirms that it was first 
inhabited by the Phenicians, who gave it the name of Colliata^ before that 
period it was called Therapne, It was afterwards peopled by a colony of 
Lacedemonians, or, according to Seneca, of Phoceans, who called it 
Thera^ from Theras, the name of their chief.^ Owing, perhaps, to the 
frequent communications between the islanders and the Greeks, it was 
called Cymo9y Cemeatis^ and Corsis;"^ but the Romans having taken it from 
the Carthaginians, styled it Corsica, a name of which the origin is uncer- 
tain. 

Ancient inha- i The characters which the ancients have left us of the inhabi- 
bituiifl. I tants, are apparently contradictory. Strabo describes them as 
living by plunder, and as more savage than wild beasts. *' If a Roman 
general," he adds, '^advances into the interior, takes some forts, and 
brings a certain number of slaves to Rome, their ferocity and stupidity 

k Their extent, exclusively and inclusively of their unuations, may be seen by the fol- 
lowing table: 

Straight line. Sinuations. 

Coasts of the Mediterranean ... 85 leagues 120 

Atlantic ... 145 195 

Channel - - - - 135 175 

365 490 

1 Theodotus, Book IV. ch. 147. "> Strabo, Book V. ch. 4. sect. 5. 
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dbrd a singular spectacle. They consider it either not worth their while 
to live« or they remain in a state of complete apathy and indifference* 
Howerer small the price may be for which they are sold» their masters 
soon discover that they have paid too much for them." Qut, as the an- 

, Botator on Strabo remarks/ Diodorus Siculus bears witness to the con- 
tnrf. According to that writer, the Corsican slaves are the best servants, 
of any; they are from habit singularly clean, and their aversion to thexr 
conquerors has tended to preserve the manners of their ancestors. They 

, are sober, brave, hospitable, and enthusiastic in their love of freedom. 
They may be distinguished by lively eyes, a stature about the middle size^ 
ud a dark complexion.* 

Corsica was added to the dominions of the Goths after the 
fall of the Roman empire; but the inhabitants neither lapsed 
iatothe barbarism of their masters, nor subbiitted to the feudal 
sjstem which they established. The effects of the conquest were battles, 
murders, and crimes of which history has preserved a confused remem- 
brance. The Goths were succeeded in the eighth century by the Arabs 
and Saracens, who remained but a short time in the island. It was re^ 

, served for the rising republic of Genoa to impose a cruel and tyrannical 
joke on the people, which lasted, with many interruptions, during a pe- 
riod of eight centuries. In (he same period the people experienced all 
the vicissitudes that result from resistance and submission ; at one time 
aaserting their independence, at another yielding to their oppressors. 
Rome attempted the conquest of the island; the Pisans took* it from their 
rirals during the eleventh century ; but in the twelfth the latter gained it 
asev. In the course of the thirteenth century it was nearly taken by the 
Pisans { and during the fifteenth by Alphonso the Fifth,'king of Arragon. 

, Genoa ceded it in 1465, and took it back shortly afterwards from the 
Dake oC Milan. Henry the Second assisted the Corsicans, and freed them 

, from the Genoese ; but six years after their deliverance, the island was 
restored to the republic by the treaty of Chateau-Cambresis. Promises 
of assistance were offered, but never fulfilled, and the inhabitants, almost 
reduced lo despair, had recourse to revolt in 1564. Men were not want- 
ing, who could organize and direct insurgents — none were found capable 
of liberating their country. Tranquillity was restored each time Genoa 
promised to abolish the grievances, but when she resumed her authority^ 
the promises were broken. While the different parties against the Ge- 
noese were divided on the choice of their leader, a German baron, Theo- 
dore Von Neuhof, landed in the island, offered his services to the insur- 
gents, and gained so great an ascendency over them, that he was pro- 
claimed king. Without talent as a general, without energy as a monarch, 
he was unable to disperse the Genoese, or unite the factions which en- 
feebled his ephemeral kingdom. Twice he sought in foreign countries 
resources and supplies, which he might have found at home; and during 
his absence, an auxiliary army furnished to Genoa by France, put an end 
to the revolt. The French had hardly left the island before a new insur- 
rection broke out, and king Theodore returned in 4741. Eight years 
afterwai*ds the French conquered Corsica, and restored it to the Genoese; 
bnt the latter found a formidable enemy in Pascal PaolL It ■ pugpujp.^^ 
vais not enough that he repelled the oppressors, he became ' 
the liberator and lawgiver of his country. Deputies were sent by him to 
the principal courts of Europe, announcing that the Corsicans, no longer 
submitting to the treachery of Genoa, had proclaimed their independence. 
Tbe republic of Genoa ceded in 1768, the sovereignty of the i ooniea ceded 
island to France. The people did not confound in their hatred ' ^ France, 
the Genoese and the French ; many submitted voluntarily, and the inde- 

■ M. Gofselin. • Diodorus Siculus, Book V. sect. 13. 

Vol. v.— 3 K 
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pendent pairtf was annihilated after a sing^le campaign. The efforts an4 
genius of Paoli were employed in Tain; he left his countryt and found aa 
asylum in England. An unforeseen event called him from his retirement^ 
-^the French revolution had commenced | he repaired again to the island, 
and with the assistance of the English^ repelled the French. Paoli in* 
tended to found a republic^ when the king of Britain was proclaimed 
sovereign of Corsica ; but the inhabitants were mistrustful of the English^ 
and an easy victory freed them from British supremacy. 



BOOK CXLI. 

EUROPE. 
Europe dontinued.*^Physical Cfeography ofFranu. 

Thk different sciences of which the object is to extend our knowledge 
of naturet have thrown additional light on geography. Physical geogra- 
phy, a new department of science, possessing many attractions, has thus 
been created. In its application to France, it indicates the conneidon of 
the different mountainous chains, the rivers that rise from them, the fer- < 
tility or barrenness of the soil, the different windings on the coasts, the 
fish that are found in the seas and rivers, the animals indigenous to the 
mountains and plains. The science of geology tends to illustrate physical 
geography; descending into the depths of the earth, it reveals the nature 
of the strata beneath the surface, and the mineral riches contained in them* 
It may be necessary, therefore, to advert to some elementary principles 
of geology, principles which have never been contested, and to describe 
in a few words the formation of the different deposits within the limits of 
France, and the volcanic convulsions of which it has been the theatre. 

The northern declivities of the Pyrenees, and the western of the Alps^ 
are the southern and eastern boundaries of the kingdom. It is obvious 
that other mountains besides those last mentioned, form part of the high 
line which divides Europe into two portions. The Pyrenees unite with 
the Cevennes, the Cevennes witli the Vosges, the latter meet Jura on the 
south, and form the Ardennes on the north. In the present state of geo- 
graphical science, to determine the points of junction or separation be- 
tween different mountains, is to determine the nature and formation of the 
rocks which compose them; and as the same remark is equally applicable 
to their boundaries and ramifications, the study of mineralogy becomes 
indispensably necessary to all those who do not confine their inquiries to 
the systems of ancient geographers, or to political and arbitrary divisions 
ever liable to change. 

Franco-cdtic t According to this method, the mountains in the interior of 
Gfoup. I France may be designated the Franeo-Celiic group. It belongs 
cereno-vof t to the Vast Alpine range, and consists of two princi{)iJ chains, 
gfuehain. 1 the CevenO'Vo0gian and the Armoricaru The first, set>arated 
from the Pyrenees by the valley of Languedoc, is formed on the south by 
the Black Mountains, the Espinouse, the Garriguen, and the Cevennes 
proper. One branch, or the Leveson, stretches towards the south-west 
from Mount Lozere in the Cevennes; while the mountains of Aubrac ex- 
tend towards the north-west. In the same direction, the heights of Mar- 
geride unite with the Cevennes at Cantal and Mount-Dor,* of which the 

* MontpDor, which Sidonius Apollinaris calli Mons-Durtnius^ b generally written 
Mont-d'Or, as if its Latin name bsd been JMbnt Awrtui, lUmoiKl proposed to call it 
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nminit or the Pay de Saucy is the highest point in centrid France. A 
bog but not a Tcry high chain passes from these two hranchea to the 
Loircj the loftiest points are Mount Olouze, Mount Jurgean, and the 
beights of Gatine« A much shorter chain, situated between Mounts Lo** 
tm and Mezen, formed by the Fore* heights and those of La Made, 
stretches northwards to the banks of the Loire. The Mezen, the Pilat,* 
the moantai^s of Chorollaist and the Cote d'Or» are united with the Mo- 
rcsot snd Tasselot by the ridge of Langres and the Fancilles, or the ex- 
tession of the Cerennes and the Vosges. The heights of Morgan bead 
tovards the north-west near the banks of the Ouche, and terminate in low 
hdb at the sources of the Vernisson. The Vosges are only separated on 
the 8outh«east from the chain of Jura, by a valley now watered by the oa« 
nti of Monsieur, they extend 4>n the north to the banks of the Rhine, 
Bnnches of the same heights incline towards the north«west, near the 
Mvces of the Moselle, and form different ridges, covered with the thick 
woods of the Ardennes. They are divided anew into two other branches 
sesr the sources of the Oise; the one terminates in the Pas de Calais, 
iiid the other near the coasts of the Channel. It appears from their geo* 
Jogical composition, and other causes which shall be afterwards urged| 
that they form part of a single chain. 

The Armorieaa range consists of four divisions, which ex- ■ AmoriMii 
ttod in different directions. It commences on the western ' <^'''' 
eotsu of ancient Brittany, where it divides iuelf into two branches, 
bovn by the names of the Arree and the Black Mountains ; the former 
m situated on the north of the Aulne, and the others on the south of the 
tans river. The Menez heights extend eastwards, and a series of hills, 
iNgioning near the sources of the Vilaine, run towards the south, andf 
bat for the course of the Loire, might join a part of the preceding chain. 
The aorthem extremity of one branch forms 'Cape Hogue; another on 
the east stretches to the heights of Beauce, which are separated by the 
nOey of the Vernisson from the mountains of Morvam Thus it might 
afanost be concluded that the two chains form a single group* 

France has been divided into fifteen basins, viz* four princi- ■ ^^^ ^^ 
pal basins, one German, two Belgian, and eight connected | r\fm! 
trith the coasts. The basin of the Garonne is formed by the ' ^*"°°*- 
Pyt^aees on the sonth, the Cevennes on the east, the Cantab Mounts 
Odoaze, Jargean,, and Beron, on the north. The Gironde discharges all 
its waters into the ocean. The Garonne, of which the name is a transr 
iation of the Latin word Oarumna or Farumnay has its source in th^ valley 
sC Aran in the Pyrenees. The Gere and the Save* which descend frooa 
the ume mfMintains, are the only feeiders of any consequence on its left 
baok; but on the right it receives the Ariege, the Jlurtg§r9 of the 
iscients, the Paetobu oi Gaul,' the Tarn, enlarged by the Aveyroo, the 
Lot by the Tniyere and the Celle, and lastly, the Dordogne, which, rising 
&tm MonatrDor, is fed by the waters of the Cere? the Vezere* a»d the 
Iiie. The Garonne receives the name of the Gironde after its juoct^Qn 
with the Dordogne. The tide is perceptible in the river at thirty Uagvea 
from the ethbouchnre^ the length of the course may be about two hun- 
dred and fifty miles. Rafts and timber are floated down the streams 
from a place about two leagues above the small town of Saint Beat, and 
it hecomes navigable at Cazeres, in ihe department 4>f the Upper Ga- 

MwUBerc^iftflrthensnie of the river which rises from it{ but astbesameihrerisipyJIed 
it DoidofDS beyond its jonctlon with the Pogne^ we have adopted the nyne in the 
ttt^ whidh may be conndered a tmnslation of Mona-Duranku, • 

^ So called mm the Latin word Pikatu^t because its summit is often covered with 
doodii as if with a cap. 

*Yhe gold borne down by <be waiteii of the AiSegt, is at possent found hUeo ineen- 
^idsnMs imaatMsa to be worked with profit. 
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ronne. A number of islands and sand banks below Ambes^ where it 
joins the Dordogne, render the navigation dangerous. The banks are 
enclosed by heaths or downs, at no great distance from its mouth, and 
the breadth of the river exceeds seven miles; but it becomes gradually 
narrower, and enters the ocean by a passage little more than two miles 
in width. 

I The basin of the Rhone, bounded on the north by Jura, on 
^"^ 1 the west by mounts Pilat, Mezen, Saone, and the C«vennest 
and on the east by several mountains which may be considered the coun- 
terforts of the Alps, extends on the north to the Vosges ; its waters are 
discharged on the south into. the Mediterranean. The Rhone, the Bho" 
danua of the ancients, rises below the glaciers of mount Furca, and enters 
France at some leagues to the east of St. Dizier. It is one of the most 
rapid rivers in Europe ; the declivity has been estimated at thirty-three 
feet on each league. The principal feeders on the right bank are the 
Ain, the Saone, the Ardeche, and the Gard ; it receives- on the left the 
Isere, the Drome, the Aigues, and the Durance, which rises at the base 
of Mount Genevre. The Rhone begins to be navigable at Seyssel, oa 
ihe boundaries between Savoy and the department of the Ain. The 
length of its course is equal to a hundred and eighty le^gues^ and of 
these a hundred and twenty are included between the frontiers of France 
and the Mediterranean. After it passes Beaucaire, it becomes less rapid ; 
it flows slowly into the sea, and divides itself into four branch^, iu which 
several banks render the passage difficult. 

I The length of the basin watered by the Loire i» still, greater; 
^^ ' it is bounded on the east by the mountains of Charolais^ and 
part of thQ Cevennes, on the south by the mountains ef Margeride, Cen- 
tal, and Mount-Dor, on the south-west by the heights of Gatine, and on 
the north b^^ the hills which form the ridge of Beauce, and unite with the 
Armorican chain. The Loire rises from mount Gerbierle-Joux, at some 
leagues from Mezen. It runs first northwards, being separated from the 
Allier by the Forez heights and those of La Made; it then bends to the 
north-west, and continues in that direction until it reaches the neighbour- 
hood of Orleans; beyond the last place, it flows westwards, ani enters 
the ocean after a course of two hundred and twenty leagues. The mea# 
depth of its waters may be fnore than seven, but less than ten feet, and 
the declivity of the course about twenty-three feet on each league. Trees 
or rafts are not floated on its streams above the village of Retoumac, et 
five leagues from Beauzac, in the department of the Upper Loire ; it be- 
comes navigable a short way above Roanne, in the department of the 
Loire. The Mayenne, swollen b/the strean^s of the Jarthe and Loire, 
enters it on the right, but it receives no other important river from the 
same side, as it is not confined by lofty hills. Several large rivers on the 
left rise from the chain of mountains, in which are situated the highest 
summits in central France ; these rivers are the Allier, the Cher, the 
Vienne, and others which fall into the Loire. The alluvial deposits con- 
veyed by it, obstruct the embouchure, and form sand banks which are 
daily increasing; thus in some places the depth, which Was formerly 
twenty feet at low tide, does not at present exceed seven or eight. 

I The sinuous course of the Seine, or the ancient SeguanOy 
' passes along a basin formed by the extension of the Armori- 
can chain, which on the south separates it from the Loire, and joins the 
mountains of Morvan ; it is enclosed«on the east by mounts Moresot and 
Tasselot, the ridge of Langres, and the heights that separate the Meus^ 
from the Aisne; it is bounded on the north by the Faucilles and the Ar- 
dennes, which unite with the chalky hills that follow the river to its etn- 
bouchure. The Seine rises between Chanceaux and Saint Seine, at the 
foot of a hill connected with those of Langres. It does not become nari- 
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gible until it reaches the village of Marcillf, below its junction with the 
Attbe. On the right bank it receives the Mame at Charenton near Paris, 
and the Oise near Conflans-Saint-Honorinet above Poissy; The feeders 
that enter it from the left are the Yonne at Montereau, and the Eure near 
Pont de TArche. The length of its course may be about a hundrejd and 
nxty leagues. When the tide is foil, the breadth of its embouchure gives 
it a very majestic appearance; but at low tide, it looks like a canal flow- 
ing in the middle of an oozy bed. It is not easy to imagine the changes 
which take place during the equinox, and more particularly at the time of 
tiie syzigies; the billows enter the mouth of the Seine by narrow pas- 
sages, rise to a considerable height, are precipitated into the bed of the 
river, and impede the course of the streams. The cry of the Barre then 
becomes a signal of alarm, and the houses on the banks have been more 
than once destroyed. Tha same sort of phenomenon has been observed 
at the embouchure of the Loire* 

Having shortly described the four principal rivers in France, t Gcnnants 
it remains for us to cross the Vosges, and to examine the Ger- ' ^*^* 
manic basin, or the basin of the Rhine. Formed by the sides of the 
black forest and the Vosges, it extendls from Huningue, below the decli^ 
vities of Jura, to those of mount Tonnere. The course of the 111, the 
largest feeder it receives, may be equal to thirty-six leagues; it rises near 
the burgh- of Wenck^l, in the department of the Upper Rhine, an4 
throws itself into the river at the distance of two leagues above Stras- 
biirg. The Moselle is a feeder of the Rhine, and for that reason* its basin, 
^though a separate One, may be considered as forming a part of the 
ether. 

On the west of the last, are the two Belgian basins; the one ■ ^ 
is watered by Che Meuse, a considerable river that traverses ■ ^"^' 
only a small part of France. It rises from the heights of Langres, a 
short way above the village of Meuse. The long and narrow basin of 
the river is bounded by the Ardennes, and the heights of the Moselle. It 
begins to be navigable at Verdun, and continues so to the frontiers of the 
kingdom. 

The second Belgian basin, or that of the Scheldt, is formed ■ ^ . 
fty two ranges of hills; the one commands the course of the ■ ^ - 
Mease on the north-west, and the other extends towards Calais. The 
country is watered by the Scheldt, which holds no inconsiderable rank 
among rivers, both because it receives several navigable feeders, and be- 
cause it discharges itself into the North Sea.*^ It takes its source near 
Castelet in the department of the Aisne, and becomes navigable belpw 
Conde, at no great distance from the confines of France.- 

Of the remaining eight basins, five discharge their waters ■ ^ 
either into the Chatmel or the Ocean. The basin of the Somme ' "™*" 
u enclosed by the'chain of hills that were last mentioned, and by another 
which extends towards Cape Heve; the principal current takes its sourcp 
at Font-Somme in the department of the Aisne; it may perhaps be consi- 
dered a river, to which the Miramont, the Avre, and the Celle, are tri- 
hntary. It is'^avigable from Amiens to Saint Velery, where it throws 
itself into the Channel after a course of forty leagues. 

The Ome receives the Noireau, which is navigable, the i ^^^ 
Aizcy the Odon, and other small rivers; it rises near Seez, ' 
in the granite heights on the north of Alencon; the basin is bounded by 
the northern branch of the same heights that stretch towards Cape Hogue. 
The coarse of the Ome may be ^bout thirty leagues, it discharges itself 
into the ChanneL ^ 

' See on the importance of rivers, the article Ehierea in the fifth volume of Physical 
in the JBncyclopedie Methodique, by M. Huot. 
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^^^^ t The contiguous mer may be called the Ranee, from the 
1 name of the principal river^ which^ however, is'not more than 
eighteen leagues in length. It is formed by the chain which serves as a 
limit to the preceding basin, and which passes northward of Brest, to the 
heights of Menes and Arree. 
Viiaine. I ^^unts Meoes and a range of kills, extending from the north 
^ to the neighbourhood of the Loire, bounds the basin of the Vi- 
iaine, a small river which rises near Juvign^^ and is rendered navigable 
by sluices at the village of Cessan; afterwards enlarged by 'the Men, the 
Seiche, and the Don, it reaches the ocean after a course of forty-five 
leagues. 
Chtrente I ^^^ Chareute, a sinuous rirer, about eighly«five leagues 

''^ ' I long, rises near the village of Cherronac in the department of 
the Upper' Vienne. The Ne, the Seugne, and the Boutonne, are the 
principal feeders; it is navigable at Montignac, a few leagues above An- 
gouleroe, and throws itself into the ocean, opposite the isle of Oleron. 
The basin is bounded by a chain that descends from the heights of Ga- 
tine, and by a range of hills, which separate it from the basin of the 
Charante. 

^^ I The basin of the Adour is limited on the south by thePyre- 
' nees, and by a number of hills that extend from these moun* 
tains to the sandy plains of theiSironde. The river issues from the de- 
clivities in the Pic du Midi, and forms a cataract of a hundred feet in 
height, a short way above Bagneres. The length of the course may be 
about seventy leagues; it quits the rallies of the Pyrenees, and receives 
the Midouze, the Luy, the Gave de Pau, the Gave d'Oleron, the Bidouze, 
and other streams. The Adour cannot be considered either a useful or 
important river; its course is very rapid, and the inundations occasioned 
by the melting of the snows, desolate the fields in the neighbourhood of 
the banks. It begins to be navigable at Saint*Severe, and throws itself 
into the Gulf of Gascogny at Bayonne. 

Ande. I '^^^ Aude rises from the marshes of the same name in the 
' eastern Pyrenees about a league from Mount Lewis; the Or* 
bieux, or the principal feeder, is not navigable. The length of the 
Adour's course may be about fifty leagues; boats, however, are seldofli 
ttm on it, until it joins the canal at Narbonne. The basin of the river 
is enclosed by Mounts Espinouze, the black Mountains, and the extrenae 
branches of the Pyrenees. 

j^j^ I The basiff limited by Mounts Maures, Esterel, and their ra- 

^^*^ ■ mifications, is watered by several rivers, of which the Argens 
or the most important is formed by the streams that unite at Chateau- 
Vert. The waters of the Artuby fall into the Argens, which enters the 
Mediterranean, after a course of twenty-four leagues. It is not naTigs- 
ble, and although it flows between high and rocky banks, it often leaves 
\^ bed, and forms pestilential marshes. The Herault traverses the east- 
ern part of the same basin from the Cevennes to the sea, a distance of 
twenty-eight leagues. 

France is watered by twelve great rivers, by a hundred' and eight that 
are navigable, and by more than five thousand streams and rivulets. But 
in order to complete the hydrographical account of the same country, it 
is necessary to notice the lakes and marshes. Of the former, one only- 
need be mentioned; it is the Lake of Grand-Lieu in the department oif 
Nantes; enlarged by the waters of the Boulogne, the Ognon, and other 
snail rivers, it discharges itself by the. Achenau into the Loire. It may 
be about two leagues and a half in length, and nearly two in breadth. The 
large marshes in France are situated in the maritime departments on the 
nouth^west and south-east The marsh of Carcans in the department of 
the Gironde, may be about two leagves long by one and a half broad; it 
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comimiMcatei with another, the Caaau, which mm not much smaller. The 
Biscarotse in the Landes, may be nearly of the mme dimeasions as the 
first; it as well as others of a smaller size are separated from the sea by 
downs. The boandarf on the coast of the Mediterranean^ between the 
departmenu of the Eastern Pyrenees and the Aude, divides the Leacatef 
t marah aboat three leases lon(c, into two almost equal parts. ^ The 
Sigean, nearly four leagues in length, is also situated in the same depart- 
ttsat. The marsh of Thau in the department of the Herault, is almost 
asloB|^ aa the last; it exhibits two, phenomena not unworthy of notice;, 
first, it ia salt, although fed by many fresh water springs; secondly, a sort 
of snbterranean water spout rises several C^et above the surface near the; 
■oithem extremity, and forms by its fall a circular pooL It communi- 
cttes on the north-east by means of a natural channel with the marriies 
of Maguelonne, Perols^ and Mauguio, thus forming a length of more than 
thirty mUes. The marsh of Bere in the Bouches du Rhone, may be con- 
sidet^sd a gulf; it enters the sea by the canals of Martiguea and the Tour 
de Boac. It is about fifteen leagues in circumference, and a gi^at quan- 
tity of salt is deposited in its calm and still waters. Several artificial 
marshes or pools, not inferior in size to natural lakes, are situated in the 
ialcrlor of France; among others, the Villers, in the department of the 
Cher, and the Indre, in the department of the Meurthe; the first is about 
nx leaguea in circumference, and the second, four. The Saille, a feeder 
of the Moselle, issues from the last. 

Two targe promontories are situated on the French coasts; t 
the Hague, or the Hogue, at the extremity of a department of ' '^^ 
the same name, protrtides into the channel; the Raz forms the most west- 
em point in the depiartroent of Finistere. The waves are broken into 
foam at the base of the last cape, and the view from its * summit extenda 
to a great distance along the ocean. 

The same coasts are indented by large and deep gulfs; that ■ Gaifiand 
of St. Malo in the Channel, stretches beyond the bs^ of Saint ' ^^ 
Bneac on the left, and forms at its extremity the bay of Cancale, famoua 
lor its oysters. The Brest anchorage on the western coast<of FioisteK» 
might he more correctly called a bay, of which the depth at low tide ia 
not leas than ten or twelve fathoms, and the circumference about eight 
leagues; it communicates with the ocean by the strait of Goulet. The 
bay of Douamenez on the south is still larger; its entrance is formed by 
Cape Chevre and Cape Raz. Another, the Morbihan, which gives its 
name to a department, is about eight leagues in circumference. The bay 
•f Boar^neuf, although larger, but not so deep as the last, extends al- 
most to the embouchure of the Loire. The gulf of Gascogny on the ocean 
b enclosed by the coasts of France and Spain; at one extremity it receivea 
the snail river of the Nivelle. The most important gulf on the Mediter- 
ranean, ia the gulf of Lions, incorrectly written Lyons, an error which 
has lad some geographers to suppose that it was called after the town of 
the same name, from which, however, it is more than fifty-five leagues 
distant in a direct line. During the middle ages, it was styled the sea or 
gulf of the Lion, because, from the frequency of tempests, it was formida- 
Ue to mariners. It is known that Saint Lewis, after having embarked 
at Aigues Mortes, was detuned in the gulf by a storm which lasted three 
days.* It is bounded by the coasts of five departments; the Eastern Py-« 
reneea, the Aude, the Herault, the. Gard, and the Bonches du RhonCi. 
Fonr baya are formed by the coasts in the department of the Var; namely^ 
the bays of Cavaleire, Grimaud, Napoule, and Juan. 

• We may mention the testimony of Willisn of Ntngis, s monk of the thirteenth cen- 
tarf, and a biogtipher of St. Lewis. **UMre Xjeonis noneupatiuv quod semper est ss- 
paiiBs» flactuosom et cnidele.** See also Memoires de PAcsdsmie des Inscriptions et 
ncBcs Lettre^ torn. xii. p. 310. 
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iBiandi. I ^^ ^' unnecessary to mefition all the islands near the coasts 

■ of France ; Jersey and Guernsey are more important than any 
others in the channel^ but as they are under the protection of England, 
they shall be described in the account of that country. The isle of Oues- 
sant on the coasts of the ocean is surrounded by other smaller islands of 
the same name, and lined with rocks, which render the approach danger** 
euB. It may be equal to two square leagues in superficial extent; the soil 
is by no means unfruitful. Croaix, a more productive island, it chiefly 
inhabited by fishermen. Belle-Isle, about four leagues in length, and two 
in breadth, yields rich pasturagOb Mourmoutiers, equal to four square 
leagues in extent, is peopled bv industrious inhabitants. Yeu is formed 
by a granite rock, covered with a light stratum of vegetable mould; the 
surface occupies the space of nearly six square leagues. The isle of Re^ 
about five leagues long, and fifteen in circumference* is bounded by rocks 
on the north and the weat. The land is ill provided with wood, and un- 
fruitful in corn; the wealth of the inhabitants consists chiefiy in the pro- 
duce of their vineyards. Oleren, an island of considerable importance^ 
Is about six leagues long, and two broad; its salt marshes are very valu- 
able. Camargue, an island on the Mediterranean, is formed by the allu* 
vial deposits brought down by the Rhone; with the exception of a large 
marsh, the soil affords excellent pasturage. The Hyeres, of which the 
principal islands are Porquerolles, Port-Croz, Bagneaux and Titan, stretch 
to the distance of seven leagues from east to west; they are fruitful in 
oranges and in different aromatic plants. The Lerins, or the islands of 
St Marguerite and St Honorat, are encompassed with quicksands^ and 
almost uninhabited. Corsica is situated on the south-east of the Lerins^ 
from its importance it may be necessary to enter into some details con- 
cerning it 

comi a. I '^^^ island is partly covered with mountains, forming a 

■ group which a French geographer has de^iominated the Sar- 
do Corsican,' because it is ttie continuation of a range in Sardinia. The 
group consists of the chain of Caona on the south, the mountains of Ca- 
gnone in the«eentre, the Frontogna heights on the north-west, and \he 
Titime on the north. Different counterforts or branches connected with 
these chains enclose numerous vallies or small basins. The seven of most 
consequence are those watered by the Tavignano and the Golo on the 
east, and the vallies of the Valinco, the Taravo, the Gravone, the Lia- 
moneand the Fango, which descend towards the western declivities of the 
island. None of these, rivers are navigable. Several marshes are situ- 
ated on the eastern coast, the largest, or the Bigugllai is nearly eight 
miles in length. The chain of Titime terminates at Cape Corsica on the 
north, the most important of any in the island. The mountains that de- 
scend on the westism side, enclose many bays and several gulfs, among 
others, the gulfs of Valinco, Ajaccio, Porto and St Florent Other 
islands are situated near Corsica, but all of them are very small. 

oeoio^. I Before we proceed to examine the soil in the differjcnt parts 
PreiimjBary of France, it may not be out of place to make some remarks 
e°»»f • I relative to the geology of the country. Granite rocks, or sucla 
as are anterior to the appearance of organic matter, are seen on the de- 
clivities of the Pyrenees and the Alps, but the granite in the former is 
less ancient than the granite in the second. Granite masses support vol- 
canic summits in the Cevennes proper, and particularly in Cantal and 
Mount Dor. The granite in the Ceveno-Vosgian group disappears In 
the neighbourhood of Avalon, and is seen anew at the two extremities of 
the Vosges, in other words, at the sources of the Moselle, and in the vi- 
cinity of the Ardennes. The same rocks prevail in the Armorican range, 

'See Tableau des Montagnes, by M. Brouguere. 
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JbrmiDg the crests of the small basins, watered by the feeders of the Loirei 
asd covering almost all the surface in the departments of the Lower 
Loire, Norbihan» FiDistere» the Cotes«du-Nord| the Ile-et^Vilaine, and the 
Mancbe. 

fromthe remains of granite rocks^ triturated and united bj ■ Aacimt 
theactioD of water, are formed the masses of ancient sandstone ' ><^<^^o«- 
viiich extend mear the frontiers of the J&ingdom. But at the time that 
tiieirnolecules were cemented, continents existed, for in their inclined 
strata are found vegetable remains. Extensive deposits of the same rocks 
are situated at the base of the Cevennesi on (he banks of the Tarn, in the 
neighbourhood of St. Etienne, near Briyes, in the territory of Bourbon- 
Archambault, on the banks of the Cher and the Auron. The same rocks 
bwid the Vosges on tbfe west and south, they form their summitii from 
the sources of the Sarre to the base of Mount Tonnerre, and appear again 
« the banks of the Moselle in the vicinity of Si^rck. 

The ancient ocean has left traces of its existence in every t Baitne 
Goutry on the earth; as its waters becaaKie gradually lower, ' ^^vonta. 
calcareons strata or beds of sea salt, were deposited in the declivities of 
the heights which hitve been already indicated, and in basins of which the 
fimiti are still apparent* 

The whole chain of Jura may be considered the highest re- . oaicareom 
gioaof these deposits, which are supported on the south by Kockaoa 
tk base pt the Lower Alps, the Cevennes and the Pyrenees, ■ "'*' 
ttd on the east by the base of the High Alps, and form on the right of 
the Saooe, the mountains of the CharoUais, the Cote d'Or, and the heights 
of Langres. The same deposits become lower towards the Medi terra- 
lean, and their declivities extend in the direction of the channel, occupy- 
iag a zone, which may be traced from the banks of the Tarn to Valogne 
afti' the neighbourhood of Cherburg; they form the ridge of the Ardennes, 
terminate at the sources of the Serre, and re-appear in the vicinity of 
Boologne-sur-Mer. 

Bat a second series of sediments is found on these lands, f oiaik 
exhibiting in the south of Angouleme and Perigueux, and at ' <i^<^<'* 
the distance of some leagues to the north of the Garomte, the calcareous 
sabstances which belong to the chalk formation. It might be said that 
thej have been accumulated in the depths of vast Caspian seas, of which 
the remains on the banks of Dordogne, the Ille, and the Charente, extend 
nd are lost in the ocean, where they form the island of Olerom Another 
deposit, much greater than the last, occupies an immense basin, which, 
ia its irregular windings, stretches into England, terminating on the west 
towards a branch of the hills, that diverges from the Armorican chain to 
the Loire, where it forms the tegular schistus of Angers; the same depo- 
sit extends on the south towards the heights of Gatines, the ridge of Is- 
iMdon, and the hills near Bourges, on the east towards those of Auxerre, 
and the heights of Langres and the Ardennes, on the north beyond the 
Baltic. 

The animals that existed in these Caspian seas, differed ■ Anci«t 
^Uy from any that now frequent the ocean. Among those ' *•!***«• 
that the naturalist considers the most remarkable, are large reptiles, 
vhichmay be compared to monsters engendered in the imagination, ex- 
hibiting the singular spectacle of a head like a dolphin's with the teeth of 
I crocodile, placed at the extremity of a long neck consisting of eighty 
rertebras, and attached to the body of a lizard. The remains of the ma- 
rine reptiles, called Ichtyosaurij have been found in the blue marl near 
Hoafleur, and other animals, the Plesiosaurij not unlike lizards, and about, 
nue feet in length, have been collected near Boulogne and Auxonne. A 
third animal, to which a French naturalist has given the name of Ttkosau- 

Vol. v.— 3 L 
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tus CachmennSf* resembles in some respects the crocodile^ it is found in 
the quarries near Caen. 

Higher i At a period subsequent to the formation of the chalky 

d«po«iti. I basins, which cover a great part of Champagne, Normandy, 
Touraine, Picardy, and Artois, the traces of smaller seas have been left 
in France. These traces may be discovered wherever there are beds of 
coarse limestone, such as the kind used for building in the neighbourhood 
of Paris, or wherever there are deposits similar to the strata beneath the 
same rocks. The smallest of these Caspian seas, if they may be so called, 
covered the country now watered by thjc Rhone in the lower part of its 
course; it may be traced in the departments of Herault, Gard, Vaucluse, 
and Douches du Rhone. Another and a somewhat larger sea was situated 
on the north of the former, and bounded by the declivities of Jura, those 
on Cote d'Or, and the heights of Charolais. The basin which it formed, 
reaches from the north of Dijon to the south of Valence. A third of still 
greater dimensions, covered almost all the surface in the departments of 
Tarn, Upper Garonne, Gers, Landes, Gironde, and lastly, Lot-et-Garonne. 
But the largest of them all extended over the Loiret, the Seine-et-Oise, 
the Gise, and partly over the departments of Aisne, Seine-et-Cher, Indre- 
et-Loire, and Indre. The basins of these Caspians were not drained at 
the same epoch. While the one on the north, the last that has been 
mentioned, is formed by marine calcareous strata, in which the organic 
remains belong to animals wholly diiferent from any that now frequent 
our seas; in the basin through which the Garonne flows, are found many 
shell-fish similar to others that still exist. It may be concluded from the 
gypsum rocks, which appear to have been formed in the depths of fresh 
water, that lakes succeeded the seas in the two basins round Paris and 
Avignon. 

Ancient i Graminivorous animals frequented the banks of these lakes, 
^M^drape^ I but they were part of a creation very different from the one 
which now inhabits the surface of the earth. Their bones have been col- 
lected, examined and compared by a celebrated naturalist," and with the 
aid of a science, which was brought by the same person to a high degree 
of perfection, their forms have been discovered. It was in the strata of 
Montmartre, Belleville and Montmorency, in the quarries of Aix, in the 
calcareous marl near Orleans, and on the Rhenish limits of France, that 
the bones of these ancient animals were found. From their particular 
conformation and thje marked characters which distinguish them from 
every living being, names have been assigned them, which, together with 
their antiquity, indicate the forms of their jawbones and teeth. Thus the 
palaotheria (ancient animals) have been divided into seven sorts, of which 
the largest may be equal in size to a horse^ and the smallest, somewhat 
larger than a hare. The only animals to which they bear any resemblance 
In shape, are the tapirs that exist at present in the new world. The 
onophtheria (defenceless animals) are divided into six species, the largest 
are three feet high by five long, and the smallest, not less than a rat. 
The remains of the lophiodontes^ arc chiefly found in calcareous marl; they 
resemble tapirs in many respects, the difference consisting principally in 
their greater or smaller size. 

RidgAor I When the marine calcareous masses in the departments 
Auvcvgne. I rounj Paris were covered with fresh water, there must have 
been large lakes in the highest part of France^ on the mountains in the 
departments of Puy de Dome, Cantal, Lozjere and Ardeche; for no marine 

■ M. Geoflroy de St. Hilatre. 

" M. Guvier. See Uecberches sur les Ossemens Fossiles, 5 vols. 4to. 1823. 

' From lophos, a crest or hill, and oUon, a tooth. 
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calcareous rocks can be obsenred in tbat lofty country, and the deposits 
left by the lakes, are still found on the granite. The waters appear to 
have passed from their basins in a northern direction, and by their rup- 
ture to have augmented other deposits, which were forming ^ the great 
northern basin. ^ In the same deposits are contained a great many or- 
ganic remains, some of the same sort as those on Montmartre, others of 
hippopotami and of the anihraeotherion^ an animal in some respects similar 
to the hippopotamos. In addition to these might be mentioned the re- 
mains of birds, different from any that now exist, and what is a new fact 
in the science, gallinaceous eggs perfectly entire. Lava and basalt rest 
above these fresh water basins; although the volcanoes from which they 
were vomited, are no\r extinguished, their height and their craters stiU 
excite admiration. While they were emitting flames, animals existed in 
that part of France, which at present are only found in the warmest 



Among others, the rhinoceros, elephants, hyenas, lions and stags of 
an immense size, mastodantes or large quadrupeds that have ■ Foaii 
disappeared from the surface of the earth, but of which the ' ^^'^^^ 
remains are still collected in the new world. . The most of these animals 
sncceeded those which have been described, and others that are found in 
marl and gypsum; in Auvergne, however, their remains are contained in 
allttvial lands that cover ancient streams of lava and basalt, from which 
it may be easy to prove the existence of volcanoes at different periods in 
that part of the country. It must not be imagined that these large ani- 
mals, which now inhabit Africa and Asia, were confined to the, banks of 
the Allier. On the alluvial lands that cover the caverns of Montpelier, 
are found tygers, lions, hyenas, panthers and hippopotami. The transi- 
tion lands in the vallies throughout France contain the * remains of the 
same quadrupeds, and very many have been collected in the country 
round Paris* It is certain, therefore, that the climate of France, and, in 
general, of all the temperate regions, was at the epoch in which these 
animals existed, much warmer than in the present day. 

The greatest part of Corsica belongs to the granite forma- ■ Lands in 
tion. Calcareous rocks similar to those on the Alps and Jura ' ^^^^a* 
are observed in two different parts of the island, on the eastern coast to- 
wards the north of Porto Vecchio, and on the northern near the gulf of 
St. Florent. More recent calcareous rocks.and calcareous sandstone, left * 
by the ocean, the last time it covered the continent, can on\j be seen In 
the southern part of the island, in the neighbourhood of Bonifacio. 

The account that has been given of the different lands in . Bu^^mne^ 
France, in the order of their formation, may prepare the I undinuie 
reader to judge more readily of th^ mineral riches in the same * *"^ 
country. From the variety of these lands, some notion may be inferred 
of the substances which are contained in them. 

We may commence with the rocks that are used in the arts, ■ Grmnjt« and 
some of. which serve to decorate edifices and monuments. ' po^pi^ynr- 
In the department of the High Alps are found gray, green, and rose co- 
loured granite, and syenites of various colours, long confounded with 
granite, but more valuable from the fine polish of which they are sus- 
ceptible. Besides these substances, there are brown and fine green por- 
phyry, variolites with white and brown or black stains on a green or 
vu^t ground, gray, green or brown serpentine, and many jaspers of dif- 
terent shades. The same rocks are obtained in Corsica in greater varie- 
ties. Porphyry abounds in the Vosges, and granite is by no means 
ancommon in other departments, snhh as the Lower Loire, the Manche 

^ See the introduction to the work entitled Recherches sur les Ossemens Fossiles da 
It dtt Puy-de-Dome, by M. M. Croizet and Jobert, 4to. 1828. 
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and the Sarthe. It was employed in paving the streets of different town'sy 
but for some years past, the lara of Auyergive has been substitated in 
Paris for the same purpose. 
Marble I Fi'Ci^^^hmen envied long the marble quarries of the Italiaaa^ 

' ignorant that others in their own country, might rival the 
most renowned in Italy. At present, different sorts of marble are worked 
in forty departments; the best kinds are situated in the Upper and Lower 
Pyrenees, the Upper Garonne and the Eastern Pyrenees, particularly the 
schistous marble in Campan, which is of a red, green and delicate rose 
colour, it was first brought into repute by Lewis the Fourteenth, who 
used it in decorating the castles of Trianon and Versailles. It might be 
tedious to enumerate all the different kinds of marble in France; several 
sorts are well adapted for statues, that of SarancoUn is very valuable. 
Those who have seen the eight pillars that support the triumphal arch 
on the place Carrousel, may form a correct notion of the red and white 
marbles in the department of Aude. The marbles in Arriege are of a 
dark blue or violet colour; the two sorts in the Douches du Rhone hare 
been incorrectly called Aleppo and Memphis marbles. Two different 
kinds in the department of Uerault, the one of a white, and the other of 
a red colour, have served to adorn several edifices in the capital. Statu- 
ary, cipolin and other sorts are obtained in Corsica, and the varieties in 
the departments of Isere and Ardeche are not less numerous. The mar- 
bles in Jura and Lot are worked in these two departments; quarries of a 
finely grained and white colour are situated in the neighbourhood of 
Vienne. It would be almost endless to mention the departments in whick 
the same substance is found; suffice it to say that it is obtained in Puy de 
Dome, Lower Charente, Saone and Loire, Cote d'Or and Aube, Maine* 
et-Loire, Sarthe and Pas de Calais. 

BtaiAMonM t Other rocks, less ornamental, but more useful than marble^ 
for buiidinf. J ^^^ worked in different parts of France. Many workmen are 
employed in the extensive slate quarries at the base of the Pyrenees, in 
Maine-et-Loire, Meuse, and Ardennes. Limestone, admirably adapted 
for building, is worked in the departments of Dordogne, Herault, Loire, 
Cote d'Or, Yonne, Meuse, Moselle, Oise, and Seine. Other sorts, not 
inferior to the last, are common in Seine-et-Mame, Seine-et-Oise, the de- 
partments of Calvados and Manche. Excellent lithographic stones are 
exported from the neighbourhood of Mulhouse, Belay, Dijon, and Cha- 
teauroux. 

Aif ii, por< ff The ancient provinces of Burgundy, Champagne, Flanders, 
f^**^' ' and the isle of France, abound in argil, which the inhabitants 

convert into bricks and tiles. The decomposed feldspath contained in 
the granite rocks near Limoges and St. Yrieux, furnishes kaolin, a very 
useful substance in the manufactory of china. Pipe clay, not inferior to 
any other in the continent, has been long worked at Forge-les-Eaux in 
the department of Lower Seine; another sort near Elbeuf, is much used 
in claying sugar'. The argil in the neighbourhood of Beauvais and Moii« 
FUnt. ebaik. I ^''^^^ ^^ changed into the finest porcelain. The departUMUts 

1 of Yonne, Cher, and Lower Charente, abound in fiinti and the 
small town of La Ferte-sous-Jouare exports millstones of the same sub* 
stance, into different countries, even into America. The soft chalk in 
the departments of Marne, Seine, and Oise, is fashioned into different 
shapes, and sold as an article of commerce) lastly, the gypsum obtained 
in the neighbourhood of Paris, furnishes the plaster so much used in the 
capital. 

An increase has of late years been perceptible in the products that fema 
the mineral riches of France; they may still be greatly augmented. The 
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Moving is a list of the different metals obtained from French mines in 

the year 1836.^ 

Lead, reduced to the metallic state . 6,453 cwts. 

Silphar of lead • . • • 1,642 

Copper in the metallic state • 1,394 

NatiTe arsenic • • . . 50 

Antimony reduced to the metallic state . 412 

Oxide of Manganese • . • . • 7,500 

Cast iron^ first fusion, bars, steel . • 1,587,350 

Silfer in ingots . • . • 3,286 lbs. ayoirdupois. 

Lead ore is more common in France than in many other ■ Metab. 
cotntries^ it was from the mines of argentiferous lead in the ' 
departments of Finistere, Lozere, and Vosges, that the abore quantity of 
niTer was obtained. Mines of the same sort, at present unworked, are 
limated in other departments, in Arriege, PuT-de-Dome, Upper Vienne, 
the two Sevres, Manche, and Lower Rhine. The mountaineers in Isere 
ttfl frequently pieces of silver ore to the jewellers in Grenoble, from which 
it might be inferred that the mines of Chalance, and perhaps others at no 
great distance, are very valuable. Manganese abounds so much in France, 
that it contains more than sufficient to supply the whole of Europe. Gold 
may be found in the alluvial deposits that are borne by several rivers. 
Many individuals formerly employed themselves in collecting particles of 
gold on the Salat, which issues from the Pyrenees, on the Seixe and the 
GardoQ that rise in the Cevennes, on the Arriege and Garonne near 
Tottlonae, on the Rhone near the frontiers of the department of Ain, and 
on the Rhine below SUrasburgh. At present, however, the trade of a gold- 
searcher is not very profitable; for on the banks of the Rhine, which are 
sapposed to contain the greatest quantity, the value of the gold collected 
from Bale to the neighbourhood of Mayence, does not exceed in ordinary 
years siz. hundred and twenty-five ,pounds* 

The other nuneral substances, worked in Franee, make up ■ jmneni mb- 
a considerable part of the territorial wealth. Coal is found 1 •taooe^ not 
in thirty-two departments^ others possess lignites, a different ■ ^^^^^ 
combustible^"* sulphate, alum, mineral pitch, and petroleum. Salt springs 
aad annine of rock salt, discovered in 1819, are situated in the depart- 
" ment of Meurthe; the mine, it has been calculated, extends over a surface 
of thirty square leagues* its thickness exceeds five hundred and twenty 
fioet; it appears from the same calculation, that it might yield annually 
oBeaBillion hundred weights, during a period of^ninety-six thousand years; 
bat the annual quantity has been limited to one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand iinndred weights. The products of these works are stated in the 
fcporCy published in the beginning of 1837. 

Coal, • • . • 12,758,906 cwts. 

Lignites, . • • • 98,414 

Sulphate of iron, .... 35,941 
Alum, or sulphate of alumen, . • 21,118 

Sulphate of iron and alum, • 3,747 

Asphaltos," • . . 360 

Bitumen, . 11 

Petroleum, . . • . .851 

Rock salt, .... 110,000 

The value of the metallic and other mineral substances in . vaiiworuie 
France^ estimated according to their average price, amounts | "^^*f^pro- 
to more than four million twenty-nine thousand two hundred ^ ^^**' 
pounds. 

' See the Beport on the products of French industry in the year 1837, by M. A* Heron 
fe Viilefort, Inspecteur des Mines, et Membre de VAcademie des Sciences. 
■ A foB^ vegetable that retains its figpeous texture, and of a later formation than coaL 
* A mineral substance, which filers little from bitumen and petroleum. 
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Mineral t There are not fewer than two hundred and forty mineral 
■P^"«^ 1 springs in different parts of the country; inns have been built 
near a hundred and fifty-one, nine are visited by foreigners, and ten are 
frequented by the inhabitants of the neighbouring districts.^ According 
to approximate calculations, the money brought from different parts of 
the kingdom and circulated in these places, cannot be less than three hun- 
dred thousand pounds.' 

Aunospheric i Having thus given a short account of the mineral substances 
p^enomeiu. 1 \^ France, it remains for us to examine certain atmospheric 
phenomena, not uncommon in the country, a department of physics, by 
no means uninteresting, and one leading to important results, connected 
"with vegetation. It may be admitted that France is placed in the tem- 
perate zone, not so much from the latitude, as from the moderate eleva- 
tion of the soil; still, however, different parts of it are exposed to changes 
of temperature, that exhibit their influence on vegetation. The humid 
vapours that rise from the seas, which bound France on the west, and 
the mountainous chains that limit it on the east and the south, often oc- 
casion sudden modifications in the atmosphere. 
Windfl. I '^^^ winds, according to the different directions from which 
■ they proceed, are accompanied with hail, rain, and drought, in 
the different basins. As the north wind in the valley of Durance, does not 

Jiass over any great heights, it tempers the heat of the climate, and is 
avourable to the growth of plants; but the same wind is often attended 
with destructive effects on the basins of the Seine and the Loire. While 
the valley of the Durance is desolated by the east wind, that traverses the 
frozen summits of the Alps, it is the sign and harbinger of fair weather 
in the country watered by the Seine. The south winds that issue from 
the burning deserts of Africa, spread desolation on the coasts of the 
Mediterranean; cooled in their passage over the snowy summits of the 
Pyrenees, they are frequently accompanied with hail in the basin of the 
Garonne. The crops in the departments of Var and Bouches du Rhone 
are often laid waste by the mittral^ a south-east wind known by the nanae 
of gakmCi near the mouth of the Loire; in Brittany, on the contrary, it 
as well as the south-west wind, are often forerunners of rain. Lastly, the 
north-east wind is accompanied with cold and humid weather in the de* 
partments of Vosges and Ardennes. 

j^^ I France is divided into two great regions by the forty-sixth 
' parallel; and there is a sensible difference in the mean number 
of rainy days on the north and south of the same line, which passes along* 
the northern declivities in the group of Mont Dor. On the south the 
mean number is equal to one hundred and thirty-four rainy days, and at 
the latitude of Paris, to one hundred and five. From the observations 
made in order to ascertain the mean quantity of rain that falls in different 
parts of France, the following results have been derived: 

Departmenis. Inebei. Lines. 

Herult — Montpelier, - - - 28 6 

Isere, ----- 32 

Rhone— Lyons, - - - - 29 2 .20 

Upper Vienne, - - - - 25 

Ille-et-Villaine, - - - - 21 

Ome, ----- 20 4 

Eure, - - - - * 20 5 

Siene— Paris, - - - - 19 6 .94 

Nord— Lille, - - - - 27 

Moselle^— MetZy - - - - 24 8 .70 

Upper Rhine (plains,) - - - 28 1 

(mountains,) - - 30 

<^ See the Statiftical Tables at the end of the account of France. 
9 See the article Sources MinenJes, Encyclopedie Methodique. 
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It is in vain, in the present imperfect state of meteorology, . 
to attempt an explanation of the atmospheric phenomena, ' «"^P®»ture. 
coBDected with climate; it may be sufficient to quote the results of ob- 
servations concerning the mean temperature of different places in France* 

DoiiDg sammer. During winter. 

Clermont, - - - - 18.0 degrees. q 1.4 

Dunkirk, - - - 17.8 3.7 

Paris, - - - - 18.1 3.7 

Saint Malo, - - - 18.9 5.6 

Nantes, - - , - - 20.3 4.7 

Bourdeaux, - - - 21.6 5.6 

Marseilles, - - - - 22.5 7.5 

Montpelier, - - - 24.3 6.7 

Toulon, - - - - 23.9 9.1 

Nimes, - . - 23.0 9.0 

Agen, - - - - 28.7 2.5 

Colmar, - - - 21.0 8.7 

These different results prove that several local causes, such ■ Regions of 
as the elevation of the soil, its exposure, the vicinity of seas I di^m 
and mountainous chains, have a considerable influence on the ' ^^"^ 
temperature and humidity of the atmosphere. The indications offered 
by different plants are less liable to error, and the climate of France may 
thas be better determined. The olive, maize, and the vine, form the li- 
mits of four natural regions, into which the country is divided; these li- 
mits have been marked on different maps by straight and parallel lines, 
bot in reality they are always curved or sinuous; they follow the declivi- 
des and windings occasioned by the inequalities in the soil, and cut ob- 
liquely the degrees of latitude. The region of olives extends from the 
shores of the Mediterranean, from the eastern declivities of the Pyrenees, 
the southern of the Cevennes, and the western of the Lower Alps. It is 
bounded on the north by a line which, commencing at Bagneres-de-Lu- 
chon, extends in a straight direction to Di^ in the department of Drome, 
and winds to Embrun in the department of the High Alps. The region 
of maize does not extend beyond a second line, which begins at the 
mouth of the Gironde, and, passing to the north of Nevers, stretches to 
the northern extremity of Alsace. The vine occupies both these regions, 
but does not succeed beyond a line at some leagues northwards from the 
mouth of the Loire; the same line produced towards the north-east, passes 
to the south of the sources of the Eure, follows the contours of the 
heights which bound the right bank of the Oise, stretches on the north of 
the Aisne and Verdun, and terminates on the north-east at the Rhine. 
Beyond this boundary the vine gives place to the apple, but the limits 
must not be considered rigorously exact. Thus, maize might be culti- 
vated in the country round Metz, for it thrives in the gardens; a consi- 
derable quantity is indeed cultivated in Brittany, on the southern declivi- 
ties of the Aree heights. 

The neighbourhood of the sea, by rendering the climate ■ influence of, 
milder, extends its influence to vegetation; the fig and the ' ^^^^ 
myrtle, which seem to require a warm climate, flourish in very different 
latitudes. The first needs no shelter, and yields excellent fruit in the 
aeighbourhood of Havre and Cherburg, while the same plant not oniy 
requires a favourable exposure in the vicinity of Paris, but the fruits are 
later and never so good. The myrtle grows in the open air in Cotentin, 
at Brest, and Belle-Ile-en-Mer. . At a hundred leagues farther south, but 
at a greater distance from the sea, it does not resist the severity of the 

_ 4 The above results are still considered doubtful. ' The degrees are those of the cen- 
tigiade thenDometer{ to convert them into degrees of Fahrenheit, it is necessaiy to mul- 
tiply them by 9-5, and then to add the number 32. 
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climate without much care. The melon g^ows almost without culture on 
the coasts of Lower Normandy, and it is well known how much labour 
is bestowed on it in the neighbourhood of Paris, where, however, some 
sorts are produced, that surpass the best in Italy. 

Height of I Lastly, the height of the soil has a great influence on dif- 
uwaoiL I ferent plants; thus the chesnut tree flourishes from the moun- 
tains of Forez and Auvergne to the southern extremities of France, and 
grows naturally in several woods round Paris.' 

piuita ladige- I '^^^ ^^^7 useful plants really natural to France, are the fig, 
now to I the apple, the pear, and the plum; it ought not perhaps to be 
'^^ ' forgotten, that among the acotyledones, the truffles in the 
neighbourhood of Angouleme and Perigueux, so much prized by gour- 
mands, are indigenous to the country. Many useful plants have been na- 
turalized by culture; the cherry tree, brought from Asia by Lucullus, 
was, as well as the vine, first planted in France by the Romans. The 
Greek colonists on the coasts of the Mediterranean, transported the olive, 
a plant indigenous to Mount Taurus, and the raspberry-bush from Mount 
Ida. Since the discovery of the New World, France has obtained the 
acriviola of Peru, the lycopersicon of Mexico, the potato of Vir^nia, 
and the maize, which has been incorrectly called Turkey corn.* The 
humble parsley has been brought from Sardinia, and the cardoon from 
Barbary. The pomegranate was conveyed from Africa, and planted in 
the southern regions of France. 

The garden^ the orchards^ and fields, in the same country, are now 
adorned with the productions of Asia; the orange, the lemon, and the 
white mulberry, are indigenous to China; the black mulberry to Asia 
Minor; the apricot to Armenia, and the peach to Persia. Other plants 
first imported from Asia are now common, such as the almond, the wal* 
nut^ and the finest kind of melons. Lastly, the kidney bean, white endive, 
and lettuce, have passed from the burning climate of India to the tem- 
perate countries of western Europe. The gardener has been enabled by 
his art, to preserve in France the lily of Palestine, the sunflower of Peru, 
the dahlia of Mexico, the balsamine of India, the reseda of Egypt, the 
angelica of Lapland, the tuberose of Ceylon, the tulip of Turkey, and 
the inodorous ranunculus, the only monument of St. Lewis' pious expe- 
dition into Syria. The weeping willow,- now common on the banks of 
rivers, was obtained from the neighbourhood of Babylon. 
FoKflttra I N^*^' ^^® most common forest trees in France, such as the 
^ ^ oak, the birch, the elm, the mountain ash, and the beech, 
may now be seen the false acacia, which Robin brought from Virginia, 
different American oaks, and the horse chesnut tree, indigenous to Tur^ 
key in Asia. The Norwegian and Canadian firs now grow on the highest 
regions in the kingdom. To the aspen tree, to the black and white pop- 
lars, natives of the country, are added other varieties from Italy and 
America. But all the woods and plantations in France do not occupy a 
greater surface than 17,500,000 English acres; an extent too small to 
render available all the means necessary for the preservation of the 
forests. 

Local industry, climate, and a favourable exposure, add, in several de- 
partments, to the value of certain plants. Forests of resinous trees ex- 
tend along the sea coast, in the department of Landes; in the same coun- 
try, and in the department of Lot and Garonne, the quercus auher^ or cork 
oak, is cultivated throughout an extent of thirty or forty leagues. The 
firs of the Vosges and Jura are used by the house carpenter; indeed, in 

' See the Floce Fntncaiae, by M.*de Caodole, torn. ii. 

• M. Moreau de Jones, correBponding member of the Aeademie des Sciences, resd a 
paper in 1828 to tlie Academy, in which he proved the American origin maize. 
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that part of France, few or no firs are imported from northern countries. 
The pine furnishes the peasant of Brittany with a substitute for oilVind 
candles. The fruit of a particular cherry tree, cerasus sylves- * ceragtu 
tiis^ that abounds«in the Vosges, yields by distillation, a kir-^ ByivcBtria. 
cAemoowfer, not inferior to any that can be had in the Black Forest. The 
malberr^ tree, the olive, and the orange, are cultivated in the southern 
departments. The fruit of the plum tree forms a considerable branch of 
trade in the departments of Var, Lot and Garonne, Indre and Loire. 
Tlie finest fruits in the country round Paris, are the chasselas or raisins 
of FoBtainbleau, the peach of Montreuil, and the Montmorency cherry. 

Different vegetables have acquired, on certain soils, a superior quality; 
one OP two instances may be mentioned, among others, the » 
kidney beans in the neighbourhood of Soissons, the carrots of ' ^^ **' 
Amiens, and the artichokes in the country round Laons.^ The vineyards 
Ib France yield two hundred and fifty different sorts of wine, they extend 
over a surface of 5,000,000 acres, and their mean produce is supposed to 
be eqaal to 880,000,000 gallons. The best sorts are obtained from the 
iBcient provinces of Champagne, Burgundy^ Lyonnais, Dauphiny and 
Bordelus. 

To divide the soil of France into seven different kinds, after t 
the example of Arthur Young, might lead to errors which ' 
have been too often repeated.^ As there is not a department in whicb 
the surface does not consist of lands, more or less rich, light, strong and 
sandy, how can twenty one departments be arbitrarily divided into rich 
or heayy soils, nineteen into heath land, eight into chalky soils, t^o into 
gravel landj fifteen into stony, as many into mountainous, and six into 
taady soils. The study of geology tends to correct such mistakes^ thusy 
what has been called vegetable land, >s merely an alluvial stratum, formed 
while the surface of different lands was covered with fresh water| tiie 
same stratum is fruitful in proportion to the quantity of decomposed 
plants or Tegetables contained in it; if thin, it mixes with the rocks that 
support it/if imperceptible, sand, argil or calcareous substances, exposed 
to viewv form a soil in which the pierfection of agriculture consists in sup- 
plym^ the defects of nature. Lastly, the inequalities in the soil have a 
great infiuence on the fertility of different lands, because in low vallies 
the aliuTial deposits are greater than in plains, and the latter for the same 
reason are more fruitful than hills or lofty ridges. It may not, however, 
be difficult to determine or characterize a great extent of surface, where 
the soil, naturally sterile, is frirctified by the effects of industry, and a ju- 
dicious system of agriculture. The Vosges and the Pyrenees are in many 
places very unfruitful, although the Cevennes, in which the i Mountainous 
rocks are of the same kind, prove what may be done by the • ^^^^ 
peraerering labour and industry of man. In that part of the country, as 
well as in soilne parts of Auvergne, walls are raised at separate distances,* 
la order to retain the alluvial deposits, which otherwise must have been 
carried by the waters to the lowest vallies. The southern portion of one 
departmentf-^the Gironde, and almost the whole of another,^ — the Landes, 
sre covered with sands, which might become wholly unproductive, if the 
ishabitants did not avail themselves of a plant, best adapted to the nature 
of the soil^— the maritime pine, that yields a great quantity of rcsin,>and 
thus enables them to carry on no inconsiderable trade. If the same sands 
lie mixed with any calcareous substance, such as the fossil shell fish in 
the neighbourhood of Bordeaux, they form a soil favourable to the cul- 

* See in t&e s^isticsl tables, the quantity of land reserved for particular sorts of cul- 



* The above mentioned division b still adopted ia the last edition of Guthrie's Gco- 
piphy. 
Vou v.— 3 M 
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ture of the vine; nayi they may be even rendered productive by force of 
manure, as for example* the plain of Boulogne near Paris. By the same 
meanSf the present sterile sands of Sologne in the department of Cher, 
Chalky i and others in Brittany might be cultivated. The chalky plains 
^•iiif. I of Champagne are fruitful wherever their surface is covered 

vrith an alluvial deposit of argil; but in the arid parts of the same pro- 
Produetiar i vtnce, different trees might be planted. The importance of 
tiwaQU. I encouraging agriculture in France^ may be admitted from the 
fact| that the surface of unproductive or waste lands* cannot be estimated 
at less than 10,0009000 acres, in other words, at a twelfth part of the 
whole kingdom. If so great a surface were rendered productive, a con- 
siderable increase must necessarily follow in the number of inhabitantsy 
since more than a sixth part would be added to the amount of arable 
land in France, which is considered equal to 57,000,000 acres. The 
average produce of the same land, according to the most correct calcu- 
lations, is equivalent to 51,500,000 hectolitres of wheat,* 30,300,000 off 
meslin, 6,300,000 of maize, 8,400,000 of rye, 32,000,000 of oats, and 
30,000,000 of potatoes. It follows from the nature and position of the 
soil in different parts of France, tliat eleven departments, the Lozere, the 
Creuse, Finistere; the Cotes du Nord, Manche, Calvados, Orne, the 
Lower Seine, the Somme, the Pas-de-Calais and the Nord, are wholly 
destitute of vineyards; forty produce lint, and hemp is extensively culti* 
vated in fifty-seven. 

Nammi I It is unneeessary to enumerate the plants that compose the 
TfgetaaoD. I French Flora, it may be observed, however, that they are di- 
vided into more than 830 genera and 6000 species, a number greater than 
that in Germany, although the latter country is larger than France. 

I Tlie wild animals that frequent the mountains, woods and 
' fields, are not so numerous as in Germany, because the forests 
are not so large, and the mountains not so extensive. The black bear 
(Ursus Pyrenaicus) and the brown bear are found in the French part of 
the Pyrenees; the lynx, of which the piercing eyes are proverbial, fre- 
quents the High Alps, it is now, however, more rarely observed than 
formerly; the chamois and the wild goat never leave the summits that 
form the eastern and southern limits of the kingdom. The forests in the 
Vosges, and the woods on the Moselle, afford shelter to the squirrel («ct- 
am vu%arisi) another variety of a dark brown colour with white stripes, 
the Jcturuv alpmut^ and the Siberian flying squirrel, which issues from its 
retreat in*the night, and by means of its dilated sides, springs from one 
branch to another, are not uncommon in many parts of the High' Alps. 
The yelloiv marten (mustela alpina) is found in the same department; the 
marmot (aretomya marmotla,) a social aninaal, frequents the cavities near 
the summits of the French Alps and Pyrenees. In the neighbouring de- 
partments of the Vosges, may be setn. the enemy of the field mouse, the 
ermine ^muatela hermineaf) of which the fur is imported from the frozen 
plains of Siberia, and the hamster or mus crissetua^ famous for its migra- 
tions, found in the north and south of Russia, in Poland, the Ukraine, 
Hungary, Germany and Alsace, where it is called the marmot of Stras* 
burg. The hamster lays waste the crops; each of them, it is said, amasses 
in its hole or den from twelve to a hundred pounds of grain; as intrepid 
as it is fierce, it never retreats before its enemies, not even before man, 
who has so much interest in destroying it All the extensive forests serve 
as places of refuge for the wolf, the most destructive of the carnivorous 
animals in France. In some provinces, the polecat, the weasel and the 
fox are the terror of the poultry yards. The solitary and distrustful 
badger digs its den in the remotest woods, and the mole raises its hilla 

* The hectolitre contains nearly three English bushels. 
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ia the moat fraitfal lands. The rat, the field mouse, the common monae 
and the dormonse frequent the fields and the gardens. The water rat 
{mvieola at/^kUnus) and the otter seek holes on the banks of such marshail 
and riTers aa are little frequented. 

Almoat every species of bird, common to Europe, is fbund * 
in France. The flamin^s that migrate from the shores of ^ 
Africa, appear in flocks on the coasts of, the Mediterranean. The wit- 
wall or gaigultu garruluij of which the plumage is varied with tints of 
blue, green and violet, is by no means rare in the southern departments, 
some others in the same part of the country, are the midwall' # Birdsof 
{merops apiaaitr^) probably indigenous to the island of Candia, ' v^^^^fi- 
the beccafico or fig-pecker, that are sold for high prices in Paris, and 
different piannets or creepers that frequent steep rocks or the walla of 
aacient castles. Numerous species visit France every year at the ap* 
proach of spring, and remain until the end of autnmn,-^passing the winter 
la a warmer climate; these are different species of the lark and thrush, 
quails, ortolans, and hoops, the loriolus, the mesengia and the martlet ; 
Inrda of which the plumage is adorned with the most vivid colours. In 
the same country is found the turtle dove ; — love indeed appears to be the 
ead of its existence, but it may be considered an emblem of inconstancy, 
aot of fidelity ; the swallow builds its nest on the houses, and the night- 
ingale aings in the groves, when fresh with the first colours of spring* 
Among the other singing birds are the goldfinch, the linnet and the buU 
finch. 

Other birds abound in different parts of France; in the ■ Poriddcn, 
central and western departments, the red partridge cannot be ^ ^^ 
considered rare, but in the southern, the gray are mone common than 
any other variety. Woodcocks and snipes frequent the woods and 
marshes; the first are very numerous in Picardy, and the second in Au* 
vergne. Lastly, the coasts of the Channel and the Ocean are frequented 
by different kinds of wild fowl, the plover, the lapwing, the widgeon, the 
sea lark and the wild duck, of which a great many are sent to Paris by 
the inhabitants of Lower Charente. 

The common viper and the asp are often seen in mountain- • i^^-^ugg 
ons, atony, and wooded districts, such as the country round ' 
Lyons, Grenoble, and Poitiers; it has been remarked that these venomoua 
reptiles appear most commonly in the morning, and in places with an 
eastern exposure; they live on insects, mice, and other small animals. 
The reptiles common to the central departments of France, are the viper- 
oas adder, the green and the yellow adder, which may be easily tamedu 
A distinct species, called the Bordelaise, as well as the masked adder, 
are found in the neighbourhood of Bordeaux; another sort, which grows 
to the Ieng;th of six feet, is confined to the southern provinces; the pro* 
veo^al, which is never longer than eight or nine inches, indicates by its 
name the country it inhabits. Many of the snakes are not dangerous| 
some indeed, known by the name of hedge eels, in the rural districts, are 
not considered unwholesome food. The animals belonging to the Saurian 
order, are sufficiently numerous;^ but the most remarkable, perhaps, is 
the gecko of Mauritania, which frequents the Mediterranean coasts. A 
crocodile still preserved at Lyons, was taken from the Rhone about two 
ceatnriea ago. Could it have been the last that was sprurig from the 
leptiles, of which the fossil remains are found among the calcareous strata 
in France, or was it carried by currents from Africa to the embouchure 
of the Rhone? Different varieties of frogs and toads make up the batra* 
~ ' ft clasa;* the Banm bombina abounds in the central districts, ■ Batnohian 
daring rainy nights annoys the inhabitants with a con- ' ^^^'^ 

7 The word Saurian has been lately introduced into the nomenclature of natuial bis- 
tBcy; H is derived from the Greek word 2«v^ a lizard. 
'FioB Jhnfm^f a frog. 
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tinned and disagreeable croaking. The Bufo obstetrieans^ which conceals 
itself under stones, and frees the female of its eggs in order to carry them 
to some pool, is found in every department. The green toad, which^ 
when struck, diffuses an odour resembling that of ambergris, and the 
thorny toad, a hideous animal, some of them of monstrous shapes, are 
confined to the mountainous districts. The turtle, which the ancients 
used in making their lyres, is sometimes taken on the coasts of the Medi- 
terranean and the Ocean; the fresh water tortoise, not uncommon in the 
southern marshes, is frequently kept in gardens, because it destroys in- 
sects an4 noxious animals. The water eft is most common in the southern 
departments, the ordinary lizard frequents them all. 

Many individuals are employed in fishing on the extensive coasts of 
France, and the products of their labour are distributed in the remotest 
frontiers. The channel and the ocean supply the inhabitants with turjbot, 
ray, soles, cod, salmon, whitings, mackarel, mullet, and sardel. The last 
sort is so abundant that the sardel fisheries on the coast of Brittany, yield 
an annual profit of eighty-three thousand pounds. Other sorts are taken 
by the fishermen on the Mediterranean, the most valuable are the tunny 
and the anchovy. 

Whaiefc f Cetaceous animals sometimes appear on the French coasts ; 
' a cachalot, or trumpo^ was taken in the neighbourhood of 
Bayonne in 1741; thirty-one large cachalots belonging to a distinct spe- 
cies, (physeter maerac^halua^) were stranded by a tempest on the western ^ 
coast of Audierne in Lower Brittany, in 1784. The whale, the giant of 
the northern seas, frequented the gulfs of Gascony and Lions in the time 
of Strabo and Pliny." The Basques derived considerable profit from their 
whale fisheries about the beginning of the twelfth century; since that time 
the whale has fled for refuge from man into the frozen seas, and its ap- 
pearance on the French coast is cited as a rare phenomenon. In 1620» 
a whale more than a hundred feet in length, fell on the island of Corsica; 
in 1720, another about seventy-two feet long, was taken in the bay of the 
Somme; one was found upwards of sixty-two feet in length on the island 
of Oleron in 1826; lastly, the inhabitants of St. Cyprian, near Perpignan, 
conveyed ^ whale to their burgh, which, according to their measurement, 
was sixty-three feet in length, and which they found on the shores of the 
Mediterranean in 1828. 
Bimub 1 '^^^ terrestrial molluscs might be passed over in silence, 
' if several species, valuable as delicacies, or useful as remedies 
in pectoral affections, were not included among the helecites or snails. 
Three different sorts, common in the fields of southern France, together 
with the pomatiay the most common of them all, since it is found in every 
vineyard, the shagreen helecite that frequents the gardens, and the nemo- 
ral helecite of the meadows and fields, are those that are eaten, or which 
furnish the materials for soups and cosmetics. Immense numbers of 
them are consumed in Alsace and Saintonge; from the last province alone, 
snails are in some years exported to the amount of one thousand pounds; 
they are even sent to the Antilles. 

MoUoK* I '^^^ fishing of marine moUuscae forms a much more im- 
' portant branch of industry; the horse-footed oyster, (ostrea 
h^ppcpouSf) common on the coast near Boulogne-sur-Mer, is by no means 
considered the best sort of oyster. The ordinary oyster, (ostrea eduUs^y 
is so much prized, that the quantity consumed every year in Paris, is equal 
in value to forty-two thousand pounds. The departments of Lower Cha* 
rente, Manche, and Calvados, are those from which the best sorts are 
taken. The common muscle, (mytultu edulis^) is a valuable food to the 

CniMcea. I ^®^^^ orders on some of the French coasts. The Crustacea^ 
' too, are very useful fqr the same purpose. The portumus veiu'- 

• See Pliny's Natural History, Book IX. ch. 6. Strabo, Book m. ch. 2. § 2, 
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timu and the eaneer pagunu^ form partly the nourishment of the people in 
the seaports and coasts. The lobster, {attaeus marinus^) and another 
species, {Palinurus vulgaris^) remarkable for its great size and its brown 
and yellow colour, appear on the tables of the wealthy Parisians. 

Sereral noxious insects are found in France, some of them ■ ,^jg^ 
are indigenous to the country, as a particular sort of weevil, ' 
Tery destructive to grain. The European and red scorpions are not un- 
known in the departments on the coasts of the Mediterranean. The black 
bdUed lyeotisy a sort of tarantula spider, may be observed in the same 
part of the kingdom; it is very like the one concerning which so many 
fables have been related in Italy. The commercial relations between 
France and India, have been the means of transporting others from the 
latter country, the aphis, which destroys the apple tree, two sorts of neu- 
roptera, the ludfuga and flavicola, are mostly confined to Provence and the 
neighbourhood of Bordeaux, where they devour the timber in the houses 
and naval arsenals. Although not numerous, other insects are very use- 
fal,— the bee enables the inhabitants of the southern provinces to export 
a great quantity of honey; the silk-worm, habituated to the climate, since 
the time that Lewis the Eleventh planted the mulberry tree, forms by its 
products part of the riches in Dauphiny. The weight of the raw silk thus 
obtained in French manufactories, is equal to five million two hundred 
thousand kilogrammes.^ The winged insect that forms the gall nut, adds 
very considerably to the value of the oaks in the southern departments; 
and the cantharides furnish one of the most powerful agents that «are used 
in medicine. 

It now remains for us to give a short account of the most useful domes- 
tic animals in France, and thus terminate the few remarks that have been 
nade concerning the animal kingdom in that country. The breed of 
horses, to which little attention has hitherto been paid, might be greatly 
improved, nay, it might rival the finest that is known in Europe. Go- 
vernment has proposed to encourage the crossing of different breeds; and 
if the jttdicioua plans which it has formed, be carried into effect, the re- 
salts that may be reasonably expected, must be attended with « gv_^ 
great advantage. Good cavalry and post horses are bred in ' 
the departments of Somme» Pas de Calais, Ardennes, Upper and Lower 
Rhine; but the horses in Seine-et-Oise, Aisne, Seine-et-Marne, are better 
fitted for artillery. The best carriage and saddle horses are those from 
Ome and Calvados; they belong to the breed which is said to have been 
introduced into France by the Danes, who, under the name of Normans, 
settled in the country. The horses of Maine-et-Loire, Sarthe, Eure-et- 
Loire, Drome, Isere, High Alps, Upper Saone, Doubs, and Jura, are 
better adapted for light cavalry. The horses of Morbihan and Corsica, 
are by no means remarkable for their symmetry, but they are said to be 
ahnoat indefatigable. Other breeds in the departments of Ain, Cote-d'Or, 
Saone-et-Loire, AUier, and Nievre, are equally reputed for the same quali- 
ties; but the best horses both for strength and swiftness, are bred in some 
parts of southern France. The Limousin breed is confined to the depart- 
ments of Correze, Upper Vienne, Cantal, Puy-de-Dome, and Dordogne. 
The horses, known by the name of Navarrina^ are most common in the 
Eastern and Lower Pyrenees, but they are also bred in the departments 
of Aveyron, Lot,. Gers, and Arriege. 

The French ass must be considered a degenerate animal, if compared 
with the asses of Spain and Italy; one sort, however, in the departnient 
of Vienne, forms an exception; it is remarkable for its long haif and 
great size, almost equal to that of a mule. 

^ The kilogramme, is equal to a thousand grammes; the gramme is nearly equal to nine- 
kca grains. 
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I It is believed that there are not fewer than tweWe or fifteen 

I kinds of oxen in France. Those in Upper Vienne, Charente, 
and Lower Charente, are most probably of the same breeds they are of 
a reddish brown colour; their horns are long, large, and tapering; their 
weight varies from six hundred to eight hundred and fifty pounds. The 
oxen in the departments of Creuse, Indre, and Cher, are for the most 
part of a light colour; they weigh from five hundred to seven hundred 
pounds.' In the department of Gironde, the oxen are of a dirty white 
colour; they are heavier than the two last sorts. In the departments of 
Cantal and Puy-de*Dome, they are mostly of a red colour, with short and 
' white horns; they weigh from five hundred and fifty to eight hundred 
and fifty pounds. The oxen in the department of Saone and Loire, are 
as heavy as those in Upper Vienne. The oxen in Lower Loire and 
Maine-et*Loirc, are gray, black, dark brown, and brindled; many of them 
are equal in weight to nine hundred pounds. In Morbihan, they are 
small and spotted; they weigh rarely above five hundred pounds. A 
breed of low oxen, not uncommon in Sarthe, has the advantage of being 
easily fattened. The other sorts differ so little from those which have 
been already mentioned,that it requires a good judge to distinguish them. 
They are not all reared in the countries in which they are produced ; thus, 
few are bred in Normandy, but very many are fattened on its rich pas- 
tures. 

Sufficient attention has not been paid in France to the breeding of 
sheep; at all events, the wool in the country is still inferior to that of 
Saxony. Sheep are more numerous in the ancient province of Berri,thaii 
in any other part of the kingdom. Those bred in the country round 
Beauvais are very large, but the sheep in Burgundy and Ardennes are 
better for the table. The best sorts are those on the sandy coasts of the 
maritime provinces. The sheep of Rousillon are very like the merinos 
in the fineness of their wool. The advantages that result from crossing 
the diiierent Spanish and French breeds, have been already sufficiently 
proved; still, however, that branch of mral economy is neglected,— such 
are the effects of ignorance and prejudice. 

I Three different sorts of pigs are common in different parts 
^* I of France. The pure breed, as it is called, existed in the 
country in the time of the Celts, and is still preserved in Normandy; it 
may be fattened until it attains to a great weight; some of them weigh 
from three hundred to four hundred pounds; it is distinguished by its 
small head, narrow ears, and white colour. The Poitou pigs are not so 
Urge, neither are they so well made; they are reniarkable for targe heads, 
broad pendent ears, and long white hair. A third sort in Perigord differs 
from the others in the roughness of its skin, and in its black colour. The 
other kinds are sprung from these three breeds; they resemble more or 
less one or other of them, and differ principally in their colour, black 
being prevalent in the sooth, white in the north, black and white in Cen- 
tral France. A great many pigs are bred in the departments of the 
Lower Rhine, the Moselle, the Meuse, the Aube, and the Mame. 
p^ I The poultry in some departments are not the least valuable 

■ ol their products; the cock and hen if Caux form a distinct 
variety; to ascertain it^ superiority, it may be necessary to partake of the 
excellent fowls that are fattened in the neighbonrhood of Barbezieux, La 
Fleche, and Mans. The ash-coloured goose, (anser cinerens,) the type 
of the domestic goose, attains a great size in Lower Languedoc; there 
are many of them also in the departments of Lower Rhine, Upper Ga* 
ronne,^ and others in western France. The best ducks, it is said, are 
those in Lower Normandy and Languedoc. The manner in which the 

< Ninety-one and a half of these pounds are equal to 100 lbs. avoirdupois. 
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goose and duck are fed in some departments, ^renders their livers excess- 
irdy Urge, and gives them a delicacy that gourmands are able to appre- 
ckte. The geese round Strasburg, and the ducks round Toulouse, are 
thos tortured to gratify the corrupt tastes of the Parisians. 

That different branches of rural economy require to be im- 1 ^n^rtau 
proved, must be admitted, from the fact that the number of ' '^^'^ ^^ 
domestic animals is not sufficient for the wants of the inhabitants. France 
imports every year on an average about 23,000 horses, 90Q asses, 800 
males, 40,000 oxen, 167,500 Spanish sheep, 4,700 goats, 148,800 pigs, 
SySOOpoo raw hides, 5,900,000 kilogrammes of fine and coarse wodl, 
lad a great quantity of feathers. Such imports, amounting in value 
to nearly JS2,000g900,^ say very little for rural industry, which, instead of 
beiog dependant in any way on foreign countries, ought to swell the tide 
of aportation from France. 



BOOK CXLIL 

EUROPE. 

Sitnpe eontinued.^^Kingdom of Franee.-^Fir8t Section. — Southern Eegion. 

Some account has been given in a preceding chapter of the people 
from whom the French are descended; it has been seen that their chiefs 
haTe added to their power by conquests, that in some instances they have 
Yielded the destinies of Europe. The resources which it derives from 
its climate, soil, and natural wealth, were enumerated in the last chapter. 
Svch at least was the end proposed in describing the country in its con* 
nexion with historical and physical geography. It now remains for us to 
cxamiQe France in detail, — a task not without difficulty. It would be de- 
sirable to adhere to the accuracy and precisidn which ought to be the 
buis of topography, and at the same time to avoid unnecessary repetition 
iaBamiog the departments, districts, and chief towns, which, unlike the 
ancient governments and provinces, have not the advantage of being con- 
nected with historical associations. The artificial division, by which 
France is made to consist of five regions, those on the south, j ; 
tbeeast, the centre, the west, and the north, appears on the * ^^'^ 
wliole to be the best, or at all events, the one by which its chorography 
nay be the most conveniently explained. Besides, the same method has 
Wen established by custom; it is familiar to a great many persons, and 
itis also useful in another point of view, for the new and ancient divisions- 
nay thus be determined with tolerable accuracy. The same route that 
basbeen followed in the last chapter, the one from the south to the east 
isd north, may be continued in the present. 

Corsica is the largest French department in point of extent, . 
tbc least in point of population. Placed between Italy, Spain, ' "' 

ad France, civilization and industry may one day render it a very advan- 
tigcoDs commercial and maritime station; indeed when European states 
ickaowledge the folly of maintaining colonies, long since proved to be 
nore onerous than profitable, France may find in the fruitful soiFof Cor- 
sica, and in its climate, well adapted for colonial produce, a source of 
wealth that requires apparently an enlightened government to realize. 

* See the memoir by M. Senac, entitled Prqjet de SodeU cTAmilioralion des animaux So- 
volifiiet, inserted in the Bulletin Univerael des Sdences et de Pindustrie; seetion'det 
Soowet Agiicoles, 1826. 
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Aiaccio I When the trigFeller, who quits the coasts of France for the 
■ port of Ajaccio, first observes the island, it has the appearance 
of an enormous pyramid formed by mountains, which, from the effect of 
distance, seem to be grouped round each other. The chief town, or the 
residence of the prefect, is not the largest ofthe Corsican cities. Bastia, 
which was.formerly styled the capital of the island, is the most populous, 
but Ajaccio is considered the most ancient ; for it was the seat of a diocess 
at so early a period as the sixth century. It is true, that the miasms from 
a neighbouring marsh, made the inhabitants determine to abandon the 
place in the year 1435, so that the present Ajaccio is distant about a mile 
from the site of the ancient town. The streets are broad and straight, 
the houses are not without elegance, the prefecture is at once a simple and 
imposing edifice, the barracks are large, the harbour spacious and conve- 
nient, the entrance into it is guarded by a citadel. The places connected 
with education, by so much the more necessary as the inhabitants are still 
bigoted to their prejudices and ancient customs, are a college, a library 
of thirteen thousand volumes, a botanical garden, and an agricultural 
society. A large edifice is at present building to serve as a hospital, an 
asylum for foundlings, and a school for young girls. The commerce of 
the town consists in the sale' of the oil afid wine produced in the neigh- 
bouring country, and in coral, which is obtained on the southern coasts. 
Ajaccio is likely to be for ever memorable, for Napoleon Bonaparte was 
bom within its walls in 1769. Urcino, a small anchorage in the gulf of 
Sagona, at some leagues to the north of Ajaccio, indicates the site of 
Urdniumf a Roman town, once well known on account of its earthen vases^ 
in which the ancients kept their Falernian. Ajaccio is the residence of 

^^ I the bishop and the prefect ; but Bastia, situated at the opposite 
' extremity on the coast fronting Italy, is the residence of the 
commander-in-chief. As a fortified town, it may be considered as belong- 
ing to the first class ; it has a college and a theatre. A society for the 
purpose of diffusing instruction has of late years been instituted. It is 
not so well built as Ajaccio ; its harbour, constructed in the form of an 
amphitheatre^ can only receive small vessels, but commerce and industry 
place it above its rival; it carries on a trade in soap, paste, wax, liqueurs, 

MariaME. I ^^^ Other articles. The burgh of Mariana, at four leagues to 
^ the south, near the banks of the Golo, stands on the site of an 
tocieni town, which bore the same name, and which, according to tra- 
ditiofi, was founded by Marius. 

I'he other towns in the island are of less consequence; Calva, on the 
western coast, is defended by a fortress, and its anchorage might contain 
a large fleet. St Florent, at three leagues to the west of Bastia^ and Porto 
Vecchio, on the eastern coast, are known for their good wine and granite 
quarries. These places, as well as Bonafacio, which carries on a trade 
m winef oil, and olives, are provided with convenient and safe harbours. 
Sartene, situated at the base of the heights, which command the left bank 
of the Valinco, has been entitled a subprefecture. Corte, almost in the 
centre of the island, near the confluence of the Orta and the Tavignanoi, 
is a poor and ill-built town; its isolated situation in a mountainous district 
at n comparatively great distance from the sea, prevents the increase of 
its commerce, which consists merely in agricultural products. 
Depvtmenc i The passage boats between the island of Corsica and France 
^rtheVar. I ^ere by no means remarkable for their celerity; but since the 
Commencement of the year 1830, steam vessels have sailed regularly, and 
the communication between the two countries, has in consequence been 
tiiuch facilitated. The mouth of the Var may be seen from the vessels as they 
lyproach the port of Antibes; the lower part of the same river serves as 
a boundary between the kingdom of France and the county of Nice^ now 
dependant on the Sardinian crown. The country forms part of Provence^ 
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the earliest conqvest of the Romans in Gaul; the same peopk called it 
fimneia^ the name has thus been preserred. Antibes, a place ■ a^l^^ 
of (p«tt aatiquityt the AntipolU of the ancients, was founded ' 
three hundred and forty years before the vulgar era, by the Greek colo* 
uiutliat bailt Marseilles. Augustus made it a municipal town, but before 
ktt lime it must have been a place of some consequence, since it had its 
ibettre and other public buildings, of which the ruins still remain. Trade 
nimated the harbour, and the tunny fisheries furnished employment to 
many individuals. Although it has now lost its commerce, it is still im- 
ponut as a military station. As a strong town, it belongs to the third 
daaa; aach as it is, however, it may oppose a barrier to the. invaaions 
vUch threaten France from the Sardinian frontier. The island of St. 
Mar^crite rises between the gulfs of Juan and Napoule; its strong castle, 
flsee an ancient state prison, served as a place of confinement for the myst^ 
riots prisoner with the iron mask. Cannes, where Napoleon landed in 1 8 1 5, 
nay he mentioned among the maritime towns in the department of the 
Vari fifteen years before that period, he disembarked at Frejus, . ^^ 
« hia return from Egypt. The last town, although small, is ' 
l^ger than Cannes; it was the Forum JuHu a place embellished by Julius 
Csiar and Augustus, but probably founded, like Antibes, by a Greek 
csloBy. The name by which it was known before it became the station 
to the eighth Roman legion, has long been forgotten; still, however, mo- 
nnents and ruins tfre not wanting to attest its ancient splendour. The 
karbosr, twice as large as the harbour of Marseilles, was the largest in 
Caal. Agricola, the father-in-law of Tacitus, was bom in the same place, 
aov aa inconsiderable town, whose inhabitants have to contend against 
a anvholesome atmosphere and a marshy situation. Saint t g,^JJ(.J.„ 
Tropo, at^ the distance of five leagues from Frejus, on the ' "****' 

calf of Grimaud, is remarkable on the other band for its salubrious cli- 
nate. The harbour is defended by a citadel, and in the dockyards are 
bailt the fishing-boats that are used on the coast; it stands on the site of 
Avoba Coeeabaria^ well known for its temple of Hercules. Hyeres, like 
t^ lut place, is famed for a mild and salubrious climate, and also for the 
occflent oranges produced in the vicinity. 

Toilon, it has been said, was founded by the Roman gene- ■ i^^^gga. 
nlfTeio Martius, about the middle of the fourth century; it ■ 
Vtt famous during the reign of Arcadius for difit^rent dies^ particularly 
parple; The harbour, one of the largest in Europe, is divided into two 
faru; the old, finished by Henry the Fourth, and the new, built by Lewis 
^Fourteenth; they communicate with each other by means of a canaL 
^ ctreening wharf, three hundred feet long, and one hundred broad, 
^ rape yard, an arched building, fifteen hundred and seventy-two feet 
ttles^h, the arsenal, the docks, the foundry, and the sail manufactory, 
*K the most important places in the town. Toulon stands near the base 
rfahill, which commands it on the north. The streets are narrow and 
^gtlsr, the aquarea are not very imposing; one, however, forms an 
cicqttioB, the Field of Battle, for so it has been called, is a spacious 
^*are adorned with a double range of trees. The principal balcony in 
^town-houae is supported by two grotesque figures of colossal siae, the 
vorii of the celebrated Pujet; it is said that the artist wished to represent 
^consuls by whom he was disappointed in a favourite project. Tlse 
^>*s was partly destroyed by the Arabs about the end of the tenth cen- 
!>TI haviiig been built by the counU of Marseilles, it was twice ruined 
^the twelfth century by the Mahometans. The duke of Savoyt aided by 
t« Eoglish and the Dutch, besieged it in vain about the beginning of the * 



^teenth century. The Spaniards and the English, availing themselves 

^ ^^ dissentkms in France, found bribery and intrigue aaore suc- 

^l weapons in 1793; but they did not keep it long, at the end of a 

Vol Vjn-3 N 
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few months, they were driven to their ships by the young soldier, who 
afterwards filled Europe with his fame. The chevalier Paul, who was bom 
in the town, rose in the course of the last century from a very humble 
station, that of a common sailor, to be vice-admiral of France. 

The country round Toulon is adorned with groves of lemon, olive, and 
date trees; villas are scattered in different directions. Beyond them, on 
Gorges i the road to Marseilles, are situated the Gorges d^OUiouUa^ a 

d'oiiiouies. I ^n^ valley enclosed by arid heights; in some places, their 
precipitous and abrupt sides appear as if they were about to fall; in 
others they are like the ruins of ancient ramparts. The road across tbe 
Moorish mounts^ so called from the devastations committed by African 
I P^i'&^^^i during the reign of Lewis the Twelfth, leads to&rig- 
rigno es. | ^^^^^^ ^ small town situated in a pleasant country. Thepure- 
ness of the air, its position on the side of a hill near the fruitful valley of 
Calami, abounding in grain and wine, render it perhaps the most agree- 
able residence in the department. Although it contains several manufac- 
tories, the principal trade consists in dried plums, which are transported 
into different countries. It is said to have been founded before the Chris- 
tian era ; it was the birth-place of St. Lewis, bishop of Toulon, and grand 
nephew to St. Lewis the Isinth. 

I A rich plain extends between Brignolles and Dragutgnan, 
r^guignan. | ^^^ capital of the department ; in the same plain are produced 
the large chesnuts that are sold in Paris. Draguigifttn is watered by se- 
veral fountains, and traversed by the Pis, a small river ; the principal cu- 
riosities are a botanical garden, a good library, and a museum of natural- 
■ history. At two leagues from it, is situated Grasse^ a much 
'''^' ' more important place, both in point of population and indus- 
try ; it stands on the side of a hill, commanding a view- of fields and gar- 
dens,where the orange, the jessamine, and the rose, mingle their perfume. 
Swarms of bees, a source of wealth in that part of the country, find in 
these and other flowers, abundant nourishment, although the inhabitants 
extract from them the juices that are converted into liqueurs or essences, 
and sold in every quarter of the world. • 

Departmeat ■ Castellane, now well known for its dried fruits and phinis, 
Aip^^catd- ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ town in the department of the Lower Alps, on the 
lane. I road from Grasse to Dignes. On account of the salt springy 

one of which is large enough to turn a mill, it obtained in ancient times 
the name of Salirue. Dignes, an ancient city that Caesar calls Digna,*" is 
situated in the midst of mountains, that might afford an ample harvest to 
'the mineralogist and the botanist It consists of steep and narrow streets, 
enclosed by old walls, and flanked with square turrets. The palaces be- 
longing to the prefect and the bishop, together with the cathedral, are 
the only public buildings, and they are nowise remarkable. The ther- 
mal springs in the vicinity, to which the ancients repaired,^ are visited 
during the summer and autumn by Italians, and people from different 
parts of France." The small village of Champtercier, near the town, haa 
4)een rendered famous as the birth-place of the celebrated Gassendi^ a 
philosopher, a|i astronomer, and the rival of Descartes. Colmars may 
be mentioned on account of a fountain, from which the water flows and 
intermits alternately every seven minutes. The rich valley of Barcelo^ 
nette affords pasturage to numerous flocks of sheep, and to many herda 
of oxen; it derives its name from a small town built in 1230, on the aita 
of a Roman city, by Count Raimond Berenger, and as his ancestors had 

' Digna Inter Montes posits. Caesar; De Bello GsHico. 

They are mentioned by Ptolemy and Pliny. 
• For the quality and properties of these waters, the reader may consult the statialW 

cal If^fr^tiii 
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migrtted from Barcelona^ the place was called Barethmeite* ■ 
SiguHero^ a Latin name of Celtic origin, announces the anti- ' ^'^°' 
qoityof Sisteron, at the confluence of the Buech and the Durance. The 
mer, confined in the town between the two rocks on which the fortress 
of La Beaume rises, flows rapidly below a lofty arcade, to which the 
nme rocks serre as hutments. The principal altar in the cathedral is 
idoroed with a fine painting by Wanloo, and at no great distance from 
the building, a walk laid out with much taste, leads to one of the gates 
w the road to Aix. Albertes was born in Cisteron, a Proven9al poet, 
that floarished in the t^iirteenth century$-*-he was still more unfortunate 
than Petrarch, for he actually died of love; — the object of his passion 
was Laura, the beautiful marchioness of Malespine. It might be difli- 
cilt to account for the origin of a singular custom that exists in the 
coiotry between Cisteron and Dignes; the peasants wrap their dead in a 
tioding sheet, place them on the roofs of the huts, and cover them with 
aov daring winter. Claudius Tiberius Nero, sent by Cxsar into Nar- 
bonensis, founded there a small town, the Forum NeroniSj on the site of 
which, Forcalquier stands at present, the capital of a subprefecture, a 
dirty and ill built city near a rock, commanded by the ruins of an ancient 
cutle. 

Several ancient monuments have been observed in the same depart- 
neat; an inscription on a rock near Cisteron, informs the antiquary that 
Dirdanas and Neva' Gallia, his wife, introduced the custom of interring 
thidead in vaults at Theopolis, the present village of Theoux* A bridge 
attributed to Csesar, and the tower of i£nobarbus are still seen near the 
TiOage of Cereste, five leagues distant from Forcalquier. The ruins of 
several ancient temples are situated near the small town of Riez. 

The department of the Bouches du Rhone contains too a ■ Depanmeni 
thoQiand objects which recall ancient recollections. In the B^^Sesdu 
leighlxmrhood of St. Remy, are observed a triumphal arch ' ^one. 
erected to Marius, and' a mausoleum fifty feet in height Aix, form^ly 
the capital of Provence, was founded a hundred and twenty • 
jtm before the vulgar era by the consul Caius Sextius Calvi- ' 
HI, near the mineral springs which he himself had discovered, and on 
tccovnt of which he gave the name Aquae Sextix to the town. It be- 
came soon afterwards a place of importance; the emperor Tiberius 
niied a temple there to the memory of Augustus; it had its senate, and 
t body of decurions. Many articles of antiquity have been discovered 
it the same place; the most of them are collected in the town-house. 
The sculptures and architecture of several edifices are connected with 
dtt riie of art in modern times. Such is the cathedral, of which the bap- 
Hiery, constructed with, the remains of a Roman temple, forms a very 
bentifal ornament. The town-clock, near the fountain in the market 
phce, was erected during the middle ages; it is curious on account of its 
OMchanism; springs put in motion different figures every time the ham- 
Bcritrikes the bell. The streets are paved, and many of the houses are 
veil built The Orbitelle, a public walk, is formed by four rows of 
ticet, and adorned with several fountains. The counts of Provence re- 
lUed at Aix, formerly the seat of a court, where gallantry and politeness , 
Ntgaed, where poetry was admired, and troubadours respected. It is 
itiU a collegiate town, where students may find ample means of instruc- 
ts it possesses an academy, schools of law and theology, several scien- 
^ collections, and a library of 80,000 -volumes. In 1819, the mayor 
Ud the foundation of a monument in honour of king Rene, whose meino- 
Tmut be for ever dear to the people of Provence. But if the inhabit- 
<i(iwere to raise monuments to each of their celebrated townsman, the 
vilkB and public places might acquire additional interest from the sta- 
te of Toomefort, Wanloo, Ada,n8on, Vauvenargues, and Entrecasteaux. 
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The glory which these distinguished men shed oyer the town, tavf can* 
sole it for having given hirth to the president D'Oppede, whose sad ceic* 
ProccMioii. I ^^^Y ^* *^^^^ preserved in the annals of fanaticism. The pro- 
oorpot I cession on Corpus Christi^day attracts many idle persons to 
ciuwu. I ^-^ ^ enjoy probably the sight of sacred and profane cere^ 
monies, of saints and devils with long horns,— a ridiculous masquerade, 
in which the principal characters are sustained by the clergy and muni* 
cipal authorities. The procession was abolished at the revolution, and 
afterwards renewed; but it might have been as well to have discontinued 
par( of the ceremonies, inconsistent with the ideas of the age, and tiM 
respect due to religion. 

1 "^^^ country in the neighbourhood of Marseilles announcea 
^ I a populous and commercial town; it consists of cultivated 
fields, gardens, find country houses or villas, of which the number is not 
less than 5000. Surrounded with manufactories, built on the declivity of 
a hill, and on a plain that extends to the sea, its situation cannot be com* 
pared with that of any other town in France. The old town on the de* 
clivity may give the stranger an unfavourable idea of the place^-— the 
finest part of Marseilles is that nearest the sea. Sailors of every nation 
are seen on the quay; the streets pn the same quarter are straight and 
well paved; a public walk extends round the best harbour in the kingdom^ 
sufficiently large to contain two hundred vessels, and the noisy centre of 
the trade which France carries o.n with the east. The castle of If, an 
ancient state prison, is perhaps the most striking object in the view from 
the summit of Notre Dame de la Garde, but the spectator may also ob9 
serve institutions and edifices, of which the town's people are justly 
proud,— schools of hydrography, medicine, drawing, and music; semi* 
naries where chemistry, geometry, and different sciences in their appli- 
cation to the arts, are gratuitously taught; a college, an observatory, n 
mint, an exchange, a lazaretto, the largest and the best regulated In the 
kingdom. At the sight of such institutions, one naturally remembers 
the Manilia^ which Cicero called the Athens of Gaul, and Pliny, the 
mistress of the sciences, {Magistra ttudiorum.) It was the native town 
of Petronius, the satirist, Puget, the sculptor, Damarsais and Barbaronx, 
the conventionalist. The climate of Marseilles would be delightful^ If 
the calmness of the atmosphere were not disturbed by the impetuone 
wUitraL To the influence of the same wind have been attributed, probn- 
bly by a stretch of the imagination, the violent character of the people, 
their ferocity and cruelty in the time of the revolution. 

The Island of Carmague may be seen from the road that leads to Aries; 
it is enclosed by the sea and two branches of the Rhone; it contains nine 
villages, a great many country houses, and nearly three hundred and fifty 
lavmsy on which the proprietors or tenants rear annually 40,000 sheen, 
S,000 oxen, and as many horses. The royal sheepfold of Armiltiere \m 

j^^^^ I situated in the island. Aries or Arelas as it was once called, 
* an ancient capital of Gaul, is now the chief town of a district 
In the Bottches du Rhone. Although thinly peopled and ill-built, it may 
be considered one of the most remarkable cities in France, both on accoant 
of the historical associations connected with it, and the remains of ancient 
splendour. It is supposed that it was built fifteen hundred years before 
the Christian era;* the name has been derived from two Celtic words, or 
and loif, which signify n$or the waters. The antiquary may still perceive 
several ancient arcades, the columns of a theatre, the remains of an ntn* 
phitheatre in a good state of preservation, the tower of Constantin«*n 
palace, a granite obelisk, the only granite one in France; tombs, altars nttd 
s t a tnw , are almost daily excavated. A modem edifice riyes near thenn 

4 let the msmsir en the sncicat lepeblio of Aries by Ambsrt. 
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fiiig, it IB tlM fine towii4iom8e erected by Manstrd* The trade of Aries 
csDiUtt HI the sale of winet^ corm fruits and oil, produced in the sup* 
madiflsr coantrj. The small town of Tarasoon stands on th^ left bank 
of tbe RlioDe, and the same river separates it from Beaucaire. It is com- 
mnded by an ancient castle, formerly a country seat belongings to the 
Ues of Provence, afterwards changed into a prison. 

T]ie coarse of the Durance from the place where it joins « SepaitiMni 
the Verdon to its confluence with the Rhone, separates the ' o^VwkIii*. 
hit departmeiK from thatof Vaucluse. Broad and majestic^ rapid as a 
tvreat, the river covers the country with its inundations, but the fertile 
me it deposits, the canals it supplies, compensate in some measure the 
viste it occasions. At a short distance from its streams, and on the 
bttki of the Rhone, Avignon risea on a fruitful plain, embel* ■ .vuno. 
liihed with mulberry trees, orchards and meadows. The ' ^'^^^^ 
Hreets are narrow and crooked ; the palace of Crillon, and the ancient 
a^tolic palace, are two fine Gothic buildings; the cathedral may be re* 
Birked for a portal, which, it is supposed, was removed from an ancient 
ampie of Hercules. The useful and charitable institutions are more nu- 
■eross than might have been expected from the number of inhabitants. 
Anong others there are a hospital, an infirmary, a collection of paint* 
ii|ii a museum of natural history, a botanical garden, different schools, 
a library of 37,000 volumes, and a learned society,— -the academy of 
Vaaclaie. It is unnecessary to mention the gayety of the inhabitants, tbe 
inoe and beauty of the women, rivalling or surpassing the fair in most 
lavBs of the south ; it may be remarked, however, that tbe low asd igno- 
lut part of the community, the same persons that committed in 1815, 
crisiesoBly equalled by those of the revolution, are now making advances 
ia different branches of industry. Avignon was the native town of the 
Wife Crillon, Vemet, the abb^ Ponle and severid men who have shed a 
hitfe oa the society of Jesuits. The town is the mart of the grain pro- 
daced ia some of the southern departmental it carries on a trade in silk, 
csttoBi, leather and paper. JtvmiOj the ancient name, is of Celtic origin. 
Ponponitts Mela says that in his time the inhabitants were very wealthy. 

Apt, a place not less ancient than the last town, was em- ■ 
Miialied by Cxsar, and bore the name of J^ta Juliaj the pre* ' 
iMtiralls are said to have been founded by the Romans. Many ancient 
raaai&f are contained in the subterranean chapels of the old cathedral ; it 
it watered by the Calavon. 

Carpentras, another ancient city, surrounded with old walls, ■ ^^ ^^^ 
was the GaijMn/Sonic/e of the Afsmtmt, a tribe of the Cavares; ' ^^^ 
it would be much improved if the streets were straight It is the me- 
tiopoiisof adiocess, which has continued from the third to the nineteenth 
(CiUiry; the columns of tbe principal church, the ancient cathedral, su^ 
pirted the temple of Diana in the burgh of Venasque. The remains of 
a tmuaphal arch are situated in the courts of the episcopal palace; it 
Vtt erected to commemorate the victory which Domi^ius J&nobarbus 
giised.over the AUobroges and the Arvemi. The hospital, the different 
lMrkets,the public lavers, the gate in the direction of Orange, surmount- 
ed 6y a lofty tower, an^ the modem aqueduct, consisting of forty-eight 
iKhcs, thirty-six feet m width, and forty-five in height, are ornamental 
(I the town* It possesses different manufactories, and carries on a trade 
ii vines and other products of the department. 

The celebrated fountain of Vancluse, perhaps the finest • Fountain or 
ipnag in Europe, is situated at an equal distance from Avig- ^ vtMiuM. 
M, Apt and Csurpentras. It issues from a large and deep cave at the 
^of a high hill, that bounds on the south the narrow and winding 
Yittey of Vaucluse (Vallis Clausa.) An old fig tree near the roof or arch 
tf the cavst aerves to indicate the height of the water in tibie foantalo. 
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When it is at the greatest eleyation, occasioned by the melted snows 
about the vernal equinox, it bathes the roots of the tree; the Tault or 
arch of the cavern is then no longer visible, and the calm waters occupy 
a large basin, almost circular, about skity feet in diameter. The waters 
are lowest in the month of October, they descend to the depth of forty 
feet below the edge of the basin, or the roots of the fig-tree. The vault 
of the cave then appears in all its majesty, and the spectator may observe 
a lake of which the extent is lost in total darkness. Many have descend- 
ed the sides of the basin, and seen the surface of the limpid water, that 
fills an abyss, of which the depth has never been measured. Extensive 
subterranean canals placed above each other, are the passages for the 
waters formed by melted snow. Twenty torrents are precipitated with a 
TiieSoniiM I ^I'^^i^^^^^us noise below the basin; their united streams are 
^^'^^ ' the sources of the Sorgues, which becomes suddenly naviga- 
ble for boats, and turns several mills. A majestic column was erected 
on the edge of the fountain in 1809, by the academy at Vaucluse; it bears 
the following simple inscription in golden letters,— ytf Pitrarque. The 
naked rocks that encompass the cascade, the pyramidical masses on the 
right and left, the green sward that covers the neighbouring heights, the 
old turreted castle on the left bank of the Sorgues, according to tradition, 
the residence of Petrarch, the verdant trees that shade the river, and the 
village of Vaucluse, are some parts of a landscape not inferror to any 
other in the kingdom. A thousand echoes respond to the names of Pe- 
trarch and Laura; the sympathy of the young and the fair may console 
the shade of the poet for the cruelty of his mistress. 

Mount Ventoux, near the northern extremity of the -^department, re- 
mains covered with snow eight months in the year. The small town of 
Vaison al some leagues westwards, stands on the ruins of VaHo^ the 
Q^ I principal city of the VoeonHL Orange, seven leagues south- 

' west of the last place, contains several manufactories, spinning 
looms, print-fields and madder-mills; it also carries on a trade in wine, 
oil, honey and saffron. It was taken by Lewis the Fourteenth, then the 
capital of a principality belonging to the house of Nassau. Before 
Caesar's expedition into Gaul, it was one of the four principal towns in 
the territory of the Cavari. Ptolemy designates it by the name of £uromo 
Cavarum. A triumphal arch at the distance of four hundred paces froni 
the walls, on the road to Marseilles, may bear a comparison with any in 
Rome. It was erected to commemorate the victory gained by Marius 
over the CimbrL 

DnMutment i The Rhone forms a western limit throughout the whole 
or Drome. I length of the department of Drome; the road on the banks of 
the river crosses first Pierre-Latte, a small town, of which the name sig- 
nifying a large stone, may recall the ancient worship of the Druids, or it 
may be attributed to the large rock on which it is built. The agreeable 
Monteiimart I ^^^^ ^^ Montclimart, at five leagues northwards, is encom- 

* passed with walls and ramparts, watered by several canals, 
which supply different manufactories, and commanded by an ancient cita- 
del. It is surrounded with fine meadows, fruitful plains, and hills covered 
with excellent vineyards* The four gates that lead to the town, corre- 
spond with the four cardinal points. Faujas de St. Fond, a teamed pro- 
fessor, who promoted the study of geology, was a native of Monteiimart. 
Valence I ^^^^^^ ^^ situated on the other side of the rapid Drome. Thin 
"^' ' chief town of a department, built without regularity, contains 
some monuments not unworthy of notice; among others, a fine mausoleum 
in the cathedral, erected by Canova to the memory of Pius the Sixth, 
who terminated his days at Valence in 1798; the building called the <9o-> 
vemmentj is not inelegant in point of architecture. It might be worth 
while to visit the citadel, were it for nothing else than to enjoy the vievr 
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ibBg the Rhone, or on the west, towards the xnoantlans of Vivarais. The 
wne city is mentioned in the writings of Ptolemy ; it was the FaierUia of 
Ibe SegtiimiL Championet, a general, who distinguished himself by his 
fictories during.the revolutionary period^ was bom in the town. Die, 
Kcording to the tables of Perttnger, and the itinerary of Antonine, the 
mcieBt Dta Foeantiorumj a place famous for muscadine wine, stands on 
n agreeable valley enclosed by two chains, which arc connected on the 
lortli with mount Embel, and on the south with mount Volvent Nyons, 
is the southern part of the department, on the banks of the Aigues, car* 
lies on a trade in soap, woollen stuffs, and silk. The bridge over the river 
ns bailt by the Romans. 

A road across the mountains near the banks of the Buech, ■ Departmentof 
kadsto the small town of Serres, the. first in the department ' «»»eH>shAii». 
of High Alps. The place called Batxe-MonUSaint'Leon^ within a league 
from the walls in the direction of Gap, is the ancient Mount Seleucus, 
there in the year 353 of the vulgar era^ Constans gained a complete vic- 
tory over Maxentius. At a league from the capital of the department, 
tiie peasants show strangers the Trembling Meadow^ a small floating island 
ii the lake of Pelhotiers, formed, like every other of the same description, 
bf decomposed vegetables; the surface has been changed into a sort of 
nil, and covered with grass. Gap stands on the site of Vappicum^ or 
VofmeoM, The name announces an ancient origin; but laid waste by the 
Lomhards and the Arabians, overthrown by earthquakes, it rises on the 
nins oC buildings. The remains, which indicate how much it has fallen, 
CIO only be discovered by digging to a great depth. The plague, by 
vhich many were destroyed in 1630^ the revocation of the edict of Nantes, 
thtt asmhilated its industry, the almost general conflagration in 1693, 
when it was taken by the duke of Savoy, have reduced the population to 
ksB than half the number it possessed in the sixteenth century, when it 
coBtaioed sixteen thousand inhabitants. It is ill-paved, iU-built, and 
withoot any remarkable edifice; indeed it can only be commended on ac* 
cooBt of an agreeable position on the banks of two rivulets, the Bonne 
iBd the Luye, in a small plain bounded by mountains that form a natural 
amphitheatre. Embrum, called Eborudoino^ in the itinerary of Antonine, 
Wtt the seat of a diocess. The episcopal palace is a fine building, but 
inferior to the cathedral, which, it is said* was erected by Charlemagne. 
iimdimo was the principal city of the Caturigtg; Nero and Galba con- 
fened on it in»portant privileges, and Valens rendered it a military sta- 
tion. 

Passing through Montdauphin, a small stronghold of five hundred 
^habitants, we may follow the road on the banks of the Durance, leave 
Most Genevre on the right, and arrive at Briancon, the highest ■ „ . 
citj III France. It was the Brtgantto of the Romans; it rose ■ 
>Aenrards into some importance; at present, however, it is so thinly peo- 
pkd and so ill-built, that it need only be mentioned on account of an im- 
pugnable position. It is defended by seven forts that command all the 
approaches to the town. The Durance, an impetuous torrent, descends 
& precipice one hundred and seventy feet in height; the principal fortifi- 
pttions are partly built on the rock above the river, and a bridge consist- 
tBg of a single arch one hundred and twenty feet in width, thrown over 
the abyss, communicates with the fortress and the town* The trade of 
Briancon consists in woollen aild cotton goods, and also in difierent arti- 
dea of cutlery. 

It has been said that there are four climates in the moun- ■ nepartmait 
taooas department of the Isere, and certainly there is some ' of "»«>»«». 
difference in the temperature of the arid plains, the 'marshes, the vallies, 
^ the mountains* The first are subject in summer to excessive heat 
^ iktetkt Krinds; the second are exposed to a humid but less elevated ' 
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temperature; In the deep valliei theTariations of the atmosphere are Tery 
rapid, still rains or droughts are often of long continuaace. Two seaaona^ 
summer and winter, reign throughout the year on the mountains, and the 
latter lasts longer than the former. Among the inhabitants, are observed 
the same activity, the same industry, for which the mountaineers in other 
European countries are remarkable. The high part of the country is ill 

{provided with wood, but abundant pastures compensate in some measure 
br the want of forests; the peasants are thus enabled to rear numeross 
flocks. The lofty woods in the eastern districts of the department^ fur^ 
aish fuel, timber for building, and masts for ships. 
Boad fnm I '^^^ ^^^ whlch leads from Brian9on to Grenoble, extends 
Briaojon to I across a mountainous country, and follows the windings of the 
oicnobie. I Romnnche from Grave, the last village in the High Alps, to 
Vizelle, a burgh of no great size, but important on account of its manu- 
factures. The forges and iron works that are scattered on the same road, 
indicate the metallic wealth of the mounuins. Having left the wild and 
romantic banks of the Drac, we observe the Isere pursuing a sinuous amd 
rapid course below a chain of heights, covered with vineyards and mul- 
berry trees at their base, and with forests and pastures that readh to their 
summits. The same river waters the valley of Gresivaudan* and pasaea 
nobJe. 1 ^^'*^"?'^ Grenoble. The lofty ramparts of the town command 
^ ' a fruitful plain, varied with orchards and meadows; on the 

left bank of the Isere are the prefecture and the court of justice. The 
library belonging to the university contains sixty^ thousand volumes, b^ 
sides many valuable manuscripts, among others, the poems of the duke 
of Orleans, the father of Lfewis the Twelfth. The statues of Bayard, 
Vaucanson, Condillac, and Mably, all natives of Grenoble, are erected in 
the college. In the schools of law, medicine, and surgery, other men, still 
living, have been educated, who have given proofs of talent sufficiently 
great to merit one day a place near the distinguished persons already 
mentioned. The town carries on a trade in different articles, particularly 
in gloves, which are said to be the best in France. History attests its 
antiquity, it was the CkUaro of the ancients; ruined in the wars with the 
Romans, it was rebuilt by the emperor Gratian, who gave it the name cf 
OratUmopoliB^ which has been corrupted into Grenoble. 
fliMonncii- I ^^^ burgh of Sassenage, well known for excellent cheene, 
ninmimct. | .^ g|tm^|^^ below the mountain that rises on the west of Gre- 
noble. Strangers visit there two grottos, rendered famous in past tinen 
by popular superstition; within them are two cylindrical excavations^ 
called the Vats of Sassenage, the water rises spontaneously into both, and 
according to the height it reaches, the peasants used to presage the scarci- 
ty or abundance of the harvest. These grottos, well worthy of being seen, 
are not so frequently visited at present, probably because imposture works 
no longer on ignorance and credulity. A rugged and difficult path lende 
to them; the entrance may be about forty feet broad, and as many in heigh t; 
beyond it, a sort of porch forty feet wide and seventy long, terminates m 
several caverns; the torrent Germe issues from the largest, and fermn ai 
cascade, of which the noise is heard in the subterranean cavities. 

Although (he direct distance to the frozen summits of Mont Bln»c 
exceeds twenty-five leagues, they may be distinctly seen from the heighta 
above Grenoble. 

oraatdisr- t The Great Chartreuse lies in the same direction, a mnsnn 
*'**^' I tery formerly considered the capital of the rich and rigid orde^ 



founded by St. Bruno in the year loa4. It has Uken its name not fro 
the founder, but from the village of ChartrouM^ situated near the vallejr^^ 
where the pious anchorite chose his retreat, and the convent which hi« 
disciples built It is enclosed at the two extremities by mnwntain passes: 
extending between rugged and almost Tertleal cliffs coTered with thonns 
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wd biitni in certain seasons of the year, particularly in spring, those 
who visit it, must be prepare^ to brave dangers at every step; enormous 
rocks rising on the right and on the left a£ford but an insecure support to 
other rocks that are lost in the clouds. The precipices are in some places 
Bore than four hundred feet in perpendicular height; the voice of guides, 
the cries of animals are drowned in the noise of torrents. The stranger 
nost traverse a narrow pass below the cataract of Guiers-Vif, on the slip- 
perv declivity of an immense rock, that separates the mass of water from 
the abyss into which it descends. These difficulties, almost insurmount- 
able while the snow melts, cease generally about the middle of summer. 
8it the journey in every season is very fatiguing; a bad road encumbered 
vith large stones or broken rocks terminates in the obscurity of a forest, 
it vhlch the traveller ascends constantly until he observes the Chartreuse, 
the valley afterwards becomes broader, and the fir gives place to the 
beech. An edifice of a simple and noble architecture in such a situation, 
iinot likely to be seen for the first time without feelings of devotion. 
These walls were respected at the revolution, when religious houses were 
^trofed. The people on these mountains have not forgotten the bless- 
ings which the successors of St. Bruno diffused among the poor; they 
finished employment to every inhabitant, they encouraged agriculture, 
tad changed part of a desert into meadows and fruitful fields; under their 
nperintendencet, the forests have been preserved, the flocks have multi- 
plkd in the vallies. Now settled in their ancient residence, they no longer 
possess the power which was acquired partly by their wealth, but they 
stin retain an ascendency that must be attributed to exemplary virtue, 
beaevolence, and charity. 

It may not perhaps be worth while to describe all the remarkable places 
is the neighbourhood of Grenoble; besides it is only from some detached 
fettires that the stranger can form an idea of the country. The hamlet 
of Asdrieux, in the valley of Godmard, is so much concealed by steep 
rocks, that the inhabitants never see the sun during three months of win- 
ter. When the luminary appears for the first time, after so long aU ab- 
KBce, all the people, according to an ancient custom, follow ■ oftrii«of 
the oldest person to a bridge in the vicinity; every man car- ' omeiets. 
ries an omelet, and the return of the sun is celebrated by dances. As 
sooB as it appears, the omelets are presented as an offering, the band re- 
tanu to the village, and the festival terminates in mirth and drinking.* 
Thebargh of Echelles, on the iiorth of the Great Chartreuse, towards 
tbe limits between France and Savoy, stands near the excellent road made 
KToss rocks by Charles Emanuel,' and improved by Napoleon. The 
Post de Beauvoisin, on the banks of the Guiers,is the last town in France. 
^ut the yi\\9Lgec( Notre Dame de la Bahne^ the entrance to a cave has 
^ changed into a chapel, and dedicated to the Virgin. The interior 
CMsists of several halls with beautiful stalactites, cascades, canals, and 
>i8iall lake, where strangers may sail in a boat illumined with torches; 
>d if it were not that the place was sanctified, for it belongs to the cha- 
pd» the boat might be compared to the one in which the shades of hea- 
tos are transported to the infernal regions. 

Confined between a series of heights on the left bank of the t ^^^^ 
Bboae, and watered by the Gere, Vienne, consisting formerly ' '^"^' 
<>f dirty and winding streets, has been lately embellished with many new 
Wldings. The modem front of the town-house adorns the principal 
xjure; the portal and nave in the ancient cathedral are works of consi- 
^(tible merit. The town possesses a library of 12,000 volumes, a thea- 
^ a college, a museum of natural history, and a collection of valuable 

' See the llerveilles et les Beautes de la Nature en France, by M. Depping, who re- 
■cithe above anecdote on the authority of M. Laboucette, prefect of the Isere. 
'h the year 16r0. 
Vol. v.— 3 O 
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antiquities, discovered within the walls. The Vienna and FIimMwiui of 
the ancients, had risen into importance in Caosar's time;i Strabo styles it 
the capital of the Allobroges)^ Ptolemy considers it their only city,' and 
Pliny calls it a colony.*^ According ta Pomponius Mela, it was one of 
the most opulent cities in Gaul. Literature was cultivated, and the poet 
Martial congratulates himself on the success which his writings met with 
in the town. 

Fertur habere meos, si vera est fama, libellos 
Inter delicias pulchra Vienna suas. 

Under Claudian's reign, the prefect of Gaul, and the commander of 
the fleet, which the Romans kept on the Rhone, t^estded at Vienne. The 
emperors built a palace in the town, and it was there that Valentinian 
was strangled in the year 393. It became afterwards the capital of the 
Burgundian kin^lom; but the Franks made themselves masters of it in 
433. It was taken in the year 871 by Charles the Bald, after a siege that 
lasted several months. Pope Clement the Fifth, in presence of Philip 
the Fair, assembled within the walls a council, memorable in the history 
of fanaticistoi, for the unjust condemnation of the templars. In the time 
of Eusebius, Lyons and Vienne were the two most important cities in 
France; the archbishop of the latter town was long entitled primate of 
the Gauls. If the edifices for which the place was remarkable, have 
been destroyed, it may be attributed to the blind zeal of the early Chris- 
tians, and the devastations occasioned by wart still, however, there are 
the remains of a theatre, the ruins of an aqueduct and amphitheatre, a 
temple dedicated to Augustus, and a triumphal arch. The church of 
Notre-Dame de la Vie is an ancient edifice, very probably the Pretanum. 
According to several antiquaries, the bridge which serves as a communi- 
cation biBtween the town and the suburbs, was built by the Romans, as 
well as fort Pipet; but some parts of the latter are evidently of Gothic 
architecture. The most celebrated persons born in Vienne are the poet 
Claudian and pope Guy, surnamed Clement the Fourth. Now the capi- 
tal of a prefecture, it holds some rank among the manufacturing towns 
in France; it has cloth manufactories and iron works, and carries on l>e- 
sides a considerable trade in leather. St. Andr4, a populous burgh, 
derives a great profit from the sale of liqueurs and light sparkling 
white wines. Saint Marcellin, well built and agreeably situated, is en- 
riched by the produce of the vineyards. 

Department I Th« Ardcche has given its name to the department which 
of uie it waters, and bounds on the south near its confluence with 

^^•^ • • the Rhone; the same department is limited on the east, in the 
direction of its length, by the Rhone, on the west by the chain of Mezlni^ 
Mounts Sone and Tanargue form part of the frontiers. Thus within the 
same limits was almost wholly contained the ancient province of Vivarais, 
Etymology I ^^^ch, long before the invasion of the Romans, was called 
of tiie word I Helvia. In conformity to an etymology, that may be admitted 
^^^^- I because it accords with the nature of the country, the ancient 
name of the province might signify a road on the mountaine.^ But etjrmo- 
logists have certainly gone too far in deriving the name of the Ardeclie 
Volcanic t from the same root as the Latin word arcCere, (to burn.) To 



suppose that the mountains of Auvergne and Vivarais, almost 
all of which bear the marks of igneous origin, emitted flames when man 

fBeBenoGaHico^lib. vii. $9. ^ Lib. iv. cap. i. § 9. 

t Lib. it cap. 10. k Lib. iii. csp. 4. 

■ Mezin from Mexing, a word in old Patois, which signiBesthe middle. 
■> In ancient Celtic languages, hd and M rigniiy eievatioD, height; tia, like weg^ i 
way or foad. 
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kbabited these regions, or other neighbouring coantries^ is to indulge in 
CMJectures wholly at variance with facts. Not the least important of 
these facts may be considered the discovery of the fossil bones belonging 
to different animals, under the basaltic jets near Issoire in Auverjg^ne,*— ^ 
bcMKS io which nothing has been found to announce the exbtence of man 
at the epoch when the basalt covered the place where these remains were 
deposited. If the uncient names of certain mountains accord with the 
■otion of their ignition^ it is because they have preserved their heat, 
smoke, or other signs of incalescence, long after the flames have disap- 
peared. Thus basalt,* an eastern word, signifies burnt stone, and the an- 
cients applied that name to a rock, which they did not consider lava, and 
which in ^ality differs from the basalt of geologists. 

The physical geography of the same department is perhaps less under- 
^Dod than that of any other in France. It owes its distinct character to 
tiie volcanic conflagrations, of which it has been the theatre, and to the 
dccompoaition of the rocks in many parts of the granite and calcareous 
mountains. The crater of Saint-Leger, not far from the banks of the Ar* 
deche, exhales like the grotto del Cane near Puzzuoli, a great quantity of 
carbonic acid. The Pont de la Beaume, a volcanic jet, ex- 1 Pomdeia 
luhiu a mass of basalt, arranged in the form of prisms, rest- ' B««ume. 
isg on a range of larger prisms, placed vertically the one beside the other. 
But the most curious part of the hill is a natural grotto, composed and 
sarmounted by prisms regularly fashioned into an arch, as if by the hand 
of man. The mountain of Chenavari rests on a calcareous t ^^ 
base, and is crowned by a volcanic summit, which forms a *■ 
barrier of gray and red lava towards the south, and presents in the oppo- 
lite direction the singular spectacle of a basaltic colonnade more than six 
hondred feet in length. At a greater distance northward, a * m^i,en,a„„ 
rock surmounted by prisms heaped horizontally, or inclined ^ «°i ^ • 
to the east, supports the ancient castle of Eoehemaure^ now in ruins, so 
called from the black colour of the stone* The burgh of Vals is celebrated 
tor its mineral wateri near it may be seen the famous Giants' ■ Q|^„^.,,oBd 
road or causeway, (Chauss^e des Geana,) formed by many ba- ■ 
saltic prisms that rise above both banks of the Volant. A cataract near 
the bridge of Bridon falls in foam from similar rocks. It is impossible 
to behold these objects with indifference) but others not less t oaeoie 
remarkable are situated in the same department, such are the ' <''£u^«>'- 
majestic collection of prisms near the bridge of Rigodel, the stupendous 
causeway formed by colossal pillars near the village of Colombier, lastly, 
Ike Cfueuk tTSnfer^ a waterfall that rushes from a granite rock more than 
five handred feet in height. These volcanic mountains have been fre- 
qvmtly described; indeed it may be unnecessary to enumerate all the 
places In the same part of the country, <» mentioned by different authors, 
whose works bear the enticing title of natural curiosities or wonders of 
■atare. Among the places not of volcanic origin, the natural « b^^qq^^^ 
bridge of Arc above the Ardeche has given rise to much speca- ' 
latioa. It is formed by a semi-circular arch a hundred and ninety-five 
feet wide, and ninety or ninety-five in height. The opening in the arch 
has been made through a calcareous rock, that extends across a fruitful 
and romantic valley. The geographers who mention it, suppose it a rup- 
tare mmde in the rock by the waters of the river, and finished by the hand 
«f man, becaasei since the time ai the Roman conquest, it has been used 
as a passage from the Cevennes to Vivarais.i> But so large a rock, instead 

B b Aiabicy hatkaU* 

•See Hiitoire natorelle dei provinces mertdionales de V^nmce. by the Abb^ Gerault 
Ssakvie; Rccherehes sor let Voiesns eteints du VivafMs, by FteiJM de Saint-Poadi In- 
stitntioos geologiqaes, by Breulak. ^ 

'See the ftiDenuie eompiet da rayannie de Piwice, 5th edition, 1838; Dietioimsire 
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of having been perforated by the river, must have determined its course 
in a different direction. It is evident from the rugged parts above the 
samc^ natural work, that it never h^s been perfected by manual labour. 
It is also certain that the Ardeche has not enlarged it, for the arch ex- 
hibits no marks of aqueous abrasion; the bridge must therefore be consi- 
dered a real cavern, like other caverns in the same rock, formed by natural 
decay on the banks of the river; indeed its tendency to decay serves as a 
character for that sort of limestone, hence in the language of geology, it 
is termed cavernous^ The grottos near the burgh of Vallon, may be attri- 
buted to the same causes, they are remarkable for the singular and varied 
forms which their stalactites present; the rocks near Ruoms, on the other 
hand, are not less remarkable for their regular shapes, either cubical or 
pyramidicai. 

The geologist and the painter may find ample scope for their respective 
pursuits in the same department, but several places well worthy of being 
visited are almost unknown. Such is the domain of Ubas, occupying a 
ftomaiii of I circumference of more than seven leagues. It lies in the west- 
of I ^^ extremity of the department, in the district of Saint-Eti^ 
«ipe. > ennt'de-Lug'Darea^ at eight leagues northrwest of the Arg^n- 
tiere, and surrounded on the north, the east, and the south, by the hills, 
which rise gradually and form the mountain of Prasancoupe, about 3350 
feet above the level of the Mediterranean; the name it bears signifies the 
etip or crater of the meadowif so caHed most probably on account of the 
fruitful meadows below it. The same volcano, from the abundance of its 
lava, may be considered the most important in Vivarais. If the geolo- 
gists, who examined the neighbouring country, had observed it, the first 
rank would not have been assigned to the volcano of Loubaresse. The 
thermal springs that rise in the neighbourhood, account for the wealth in 
the village of Saint Laurent; if it were not for the reputation in whioh the 
waters are held, it might remain deserted in its narrow and sterile valley. 
The scene changes from the summit of Prasoncoupe, and lands covered 
with woods, meadows, abundant streams and cultivated fields, form a con- 
trast to the arid and dismal valley. The worthy descendant of the ancient 
family,' to whom the domain belongs, has set an example that the land- 
lords in the department would do well to imitate^— he has improved 
agriculture by introducing the methods adopted in different cantons in 
Switzerland and Alsace, and by crossing the oxen with the best herds of 
Berne. It were to be wished that such improvements were generally 
adopted in a country that appears to have made little or no progress in 
agricultural knowledge since the thirteenth century. The domain, like 
all the western and northern part of the department, abounds in granite 
and sandstone; it contains besides rich iron ore, coal, clay well adapted for 
earthenware, and the finest kaolin for porcelain. 

LoaiMiflHe I '^^^ summit of another volcano, the Loubaresse, commands 
■ the valley of Valgorge; a thousand peaks, its fruitful fields, 
and the numerous contrasts between cultivated nature and romantic scene- 
ry, render it the most picturesque in Vivarias. It was in the castle of 
Valgorge, on the most fertile part of the valley, that the Marquis of La 
Fare composed the poems on which his celebrity depends. Although the 
Aimdere I ™^"^* of argentiferous lead are now exhausted in Argentiere* 
' it finds in its silks and manufactures more resources than ever 
it obtained in the works from which the name of the town has been de- 

geognphie physique, by Girault de Saint Fsrgeau, 1837; the Merveilles et les Beauties 
de la Nature en France, by Depping, 1822. 

iContalton the Mine Mibject, the notice inserted in the If emoiiet de la Society dliis. 
toiie naturelle de Psris, torn. ii. entitled. Notice geognostique lur U langue de teR« 
prise entre le Rhone, TArdedie^ &c. 

r The Ismily of Agiain des Ubas hss possessed itainoe the eleventh century. 
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rired. The burgh of Saint-Andeol on the south-east, above the banks of 
the Rhone, contauis twice as many inhabitants as Argentiere, but the lat- 
ter is the chief town in the subprefecture. It has been affirmed that the 
burgh was called after Saint Andeol, who suffered martyrdom in the third 
century. There is a rock in the neighbourhood from which the Tourne. 
a fountain of cold mineral water escapes; it flows below a religious monu- 
ment of the Gauls, the ruins of a temple, which appears to . Temple or 
have been consecrated to the God Mithra. Most of the batao- ' ^^^^^^ 
rtHewm are nearly effaced, but one of them, perhaps the most important, 
remains in a good state of preservation. It is not difficult to distinguish 
a bull with a dog biting it on the neck, and a man holding it by a rope; a 
radiated figure above the same group represents the sun. Monuments of 
a similar kind may be seen in the royal museum of antiquities at Paris, 
they have been illustrated by French antiquaries* Aps, formerly the^ 
Ma Melviorum^ the ancient capital of Helvia, was ruined by the Goths; 
it is now a mere village. The inhabitants of Villeneuve de ■ viiienettve de 
Berg in the vicinity, rear an immense number of silk worms. ' ^^- 
The same town was the birth place of Court de Gebelin, the greatest phi- 
Mogist of the last century, and the one whose researches on language and 
ancient monuments are the most valuable. Vivien on the banks of the 
Rhone contains two thousand souls, it was formerly the capital of Viva- 
rais. 

The granite and gneiss that bound the department on the north-west, the 
psammites and schistus that rest on these rocks, the limestone that de- 
scends in a parallel direction, and the volcanic belt that terminates sud- 
denly in the basalt of Rochemaure at the banks of the Rhone, as if the 
river had been a barrier to the torrents of lava, meet near Aubenas, where 
alluvial deposits, occasioned by the erosion of the vallies which intersect 
these lands, form a very fruitful soil. It might be said, judging not only 
from the walnut, chesnut and mulberry trees, but also from the vineyards 
and crops, that few parts of France are so productive; thus Aubenas, a 
town of 3500 inhabitants, is the mart for the chesnuts and wines in Ar- 
deche; a fair,fto which many persons resort, is held twice a year in the 
same place for the sale of silk. Privas, the capital of the de- ■ p^^^ 
partment, is not remarkable for its edifices, indeed, with the ' ^^ 
exception of a prison, it possesses none of any consequence; the impor- 
tance of the town depends on the commerce and industry of the inhabi- 
tants. The village of Cornas and the burgh of Saint-Peray, at no great 
distance from the Rhone, are encompassed with fruitful and valuable vine- 
yards. The course of the river leads to Tournon, which communicates 
with Tain on the opposite bank by means of a suspension bridge, that is 
neither so light nor so elegant as others in the neighbourhood of Vienne. 
An old castle rises above the town, it was built in the time of Charles 
Martel; it is at present only remarkable for the view it commands — a 
view extending along both banks of the Rhone; on the right, and in the 
department of Drome are seen the famous hills of Hermitage, the vine- 
yards of Cdte-rotie Brune and Coie-rotie Blonde; the trade in these wines is 
principally carried on at Tournon. The ruins of an old bridge are situ- 
ated on the Doubs in the nighbourhood, according to different writers it 
was bnilt in the time of Caesar. The first iron wire bridge made in France, 
was erected in the small town of Andance. Annonay, well . ^^^^^ 
known for its fine paper, is the most industrious town in Ar- ' 
deche, a pre-eminence owing partly to its position at the confluence of the 
Cance and Deume. It possesses in addition to the paper mills, cloth, 
silk and cotton manufactories, bleach-fields, wax and leather works. The 
population amounts to 8000 individuals. It was the birthplace of the vir- 
tuoos Boissy d'Anglas and of Mongolfier, the inventor of the balloon and 
the hydraulic ram. Two iponuments raised to the memory of these dis- 
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tinguished men, attest the gratitude of their fellow citicens, but reflect 
little honour on the artists by whom thej were executed, 
ohancteror i The department has produced several great men, but it can- 
the people. I not \^^ remarked without pain that the mass of the people, 
both in the country and in the towns, are as uncultivated as their moun- 
^^^ . tains, and as superstitious as the ancient Helvians from whom 
' they are sprung. The climate of the same department is very 
different in different places. A fructifying heat is felt on ^he banks of 
the Rhone; the Tallies round Saint-Julien and Annonay are temperate* 
but in the Cevennes on the west, winter lasts eight months, and the ground 
is often covered with deep snow* 

DeptftmMitof I Coterminous to Ardeche, and traversed by the same moan* 
Upper Loire. I taiuous chains, the department of Upper Loire exhibits the 
same volcanic phenomena, as wild scenery, as romantic beauties. Mezin, 
a mountain of igneous origin, is adorned with majestic columns of basalt; 
it rises to the height of 3600 feet above the granite base. The volcanoes 
called the Tartatj the Infemels and Mount Caou or Mont Chaud are more 
remarklible than the others situated on the same line as the Mesin.* Ba- 
saltic jets appear to have obstructed the course of the Loire at Groudet 
and at Solignac, and of the Allier at Monistrol, Prades and Chasez. The 
volcanic rocks take at Pradelles a north-west direction, they may be dis- 
covered near Lonjac, Poulaquet, Voute, Brioude and Blesle; the lava that 
flowed from them, appears to have been broken or cut by rivers. Coni- 
cal masses of scoria rise in several places above the basaltic columns; the 
Bard near AUegre, perhaps the most remarkable of these masses, reaches 
to the height of 3737 feet; it is said that the marks of a lake long since 
dried, are still apparent on its truncated summit. The site which the 
lake of Bouchet occupies, may be considered an extinct crater; it is about 
ninety feet in depth, and nine hundred in diameter. But the most sin- 
gular volcanic rocks are those of Corneille, rising like an enormous cube 
in the neighbourhood of Puy, the rock of Polignac covered with the ruins 
of an ancient castle, Saint Michel, exhibiting the appearance of a round 
tower, and Roehe Rouge at a league and a half from Brives, a volcanic 
pyramid more than a hundred feet high, encompassed with a belt of red 
granite seven feet in breadth, and mixed with granite blocks on the sur- 
face from the base to the summit,»-4i curious example of the action of 
subterranean fire by which the products have been overturned. If it were 
certain that the hand of man had not contributed to the regularity of a 
natural tempk^ it might merit particular notice ; a current of lava near the 
village of Goudet on the banks of the Loire, has assumed the most capri- 
cious forms; a round tower is terminated by a conical roof, and the peri- 
style of an edifice is supported with columns thirty feet in breadth and a 
hundred and eighty in height. 

Mineral i Different mineral substances are found in the primitive and 
pioductt. I secondary lands; granite, serpentine and marble are rendered 
useful, excellent mill-stones are extracted from the beds of sandstone near 
Marsanges, Navogne and Retournac; the best coals are worked at Fru- 
geres, but the department possesses enough of other sorts to furnish an 
annual supply of 11000 chaldrons for a period of 600 years. Sulphuret- 
ted antimony is found in strata or in veins in the district of Brioude, and 

• A very spuonte remtrk, which hat been tlresdy made by different writers* nuy be 
here repestedt it is that the names of the volcanoes in Vivarais and Yelay are not «f 
Roman origin. Caesar obse^ed that there was a great analogy between the dialeet 
spoken in these countries and the Latin, as if the latter was derived from it. Thus it is 
easy to account for the resemblance which the names mentioned in the text, bear to 
words of the purest Latinity. Tbrtes or Tmiarw^ Infameh or IkfenuB^ may semvto 

caU the JJitin words TlrteiM onii Jk/ermii^ Coiierwi is not unlike Mfu^ 
gfie resemble TmUm agger (the field of thunder.) ^ 
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leferml places abound apparently in sulphuretted lead/ One or two r^ 
marks on the principal towns may- enable the reader to estimate the 
commerce and industry of a department from which more than three 
thousand individuals migrate every year» and find employ.ment as trades- 
people or workmen in the different French towns* 

Pay, the ancient capital of Velay* is finely situated in a pic- « 
Uresque valley, watered by the Loire and by two small rivers, ' ^' 

the Borne and the Dolaison; it stands at the base of Mount Anis, which 
stretches to the volcanic rocks of Comeille* The streets are so steep 
that the noise of carriages or wagons is never heard; the lava with which 
they are paved, and with which the houses are built, gives it a gloomy 
sad dismal appearance. There is no town in France where religious 
ceremonies are more strictly observed, or where more time is lost in un- 
aecessary and tiresome forms* Saint Michel, an eminence in the lower 
part of Puy, is commanded by a church to which the people ascend by a 
itair of 360 steps cut in the solid rock. The cathedral stands in the 
highest part of the town, and a lofty perron of 118 steps leads to it. 
The situation of the building, its architecture and the height of the pyra- 
midical steeple, render it one of the most majestic Gothic monuments in 
Earope. The front is adorned with a sort of mosaic, and the interior ap- 
pears like a large chapel, in which the arches are formed by a junction 
of several cupolas. The most valuable relic is a miraculous ■ imumof 
iaaage of the Virgin, — a small cedar wood statue, acconling ' ^©virgin. 
to tradition, carved by the Christians of Mount Lebanon, and brought 
Id France in the eighth centurjr, but more probably a figure of Isis, which 
the pious crusaders mistook for the mother of Christ ; at all events, it is 
begirt with fillets after the manner of Egyptian statues. But as it has 
been long an object of veneration, it may be considered a Christian relic; 
several popes and eight or ten kings of France have prostrated themselves 
before it. The tomb of Duguesclin, which adorns the church of the an- 
cient Dominicans, the theatre, supposed to be an ancient temple of Diana, 
and the museum of natural history are not unworthy of notice. Cardinal 
Polignact the author of the Anti-Lucretius, and Julien the sculptor were 
bom in the town; now the capital of a department, it exports several 
manufactures, particularly different sorts of lace, and it has for more than 
a century furnished horse-bells to the wagoners and muleteers in the south 
of France. The neighbouring village of Expailly is known to minecalo- 
gists from a stream, in which sapphires, garnets and hyacinths are found. 
Among the ruins of the ancient castle at Polignac, raised on the site of 
a temple, consecrated to the Celtic Apollo, may be seen the head of the 
god, carved on a disc of white marble, serving as a cover to the aperture 
of the cave from which the Gallic divinity used to deliver his prophecies. 
The small town of Crapone in the same district carries on a trade in 
cloth and lace. Yssengeaux^has its lead mines, it is besides the seat ot 
an agricultural society. Brioude, at no great distance from the Allier, 
is sitnated in a fruitful district 

A chain extends from east to west, and the highest part of ■ Depaitnent 
it, or the Lozere, gives its name to a department. The moun- ' ofttKLoten. 
tains of Margeride cross it from south-east to north-west, and the heights 
of Aubrac are divided into two principal branches. Three rivers, the 
Alliery the Lot, and the Tarn, rise in the same country; 'they are embel- 
fiahed with waterfalls, rugged rocks, and wild scenery, that attest the 
desolation occasioned by subterranean fires. The Pas de i p^^, ^,0^^^ 
Sond on the Tarn, is fornaed by two hills almost touching ' 
each other at their summits; it might seem as if they waited for the hand 

the Description Ststistique du Department de Is Hsute-Loire, by M. Deribier de 
and the descriptioo Geognostique des Envirops du Pugr-ea-yeisyi^ by Bertnmd 
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of man to unite them, and thus erect a bridge 1800 feet in height In one 
place the waters are ingulfed between two immense rocks, the Aiguille 
and Roc*Sourde; repelled from these barriers* they resume their course, 
and make the air re-echo with their noise. The abundance of water ren- 
ders the department humid, and the mountains lengthen the duration of 
winter. Spring and summer are generally rainy seasons ; storms are not 
uncommon in summer* and the heat is rarely oppressive. The soil does 
not produce enough of corn or wine for the consumption of the inhabit- 
ants. The wealth of the country consists in mines, which yield silver, 
antimony, and Jead. Cattle and woollen stuffs form the two princtp^ 
branches of commerce. 

Mende f ^^nde, the capital, is situated in the centre of the depart- 

*• ment; the valley on which it stands, is intersected by a great 
many streams, that water the villas and country ieats in the vicinity. The 
town is encompassed with ramparts; the streets are crooked, but adorned 
with several fountains; the cathedral is remarkable for the boldness of its 
steeples. The serge manufactured at Mende is. etKported into the north 
and south of Europe. Pope Urban the Fifth was born in the neighbour- 
cbaieauneuf i hood of the town, which, it has been affirmed, was the Mude^ 
de Randon. I ^i^^ of the Romans. Chateauneuf de Randon, a burgh on 
the heights to.wards the north-east of Mende, contains hardly 2,500 inhar 
bitants; it was formerly a strong place, and a town of some celebrity, 
from the siege which the English maintained against Duguesclin. The 
Frenchman died beneath its walls, and the English general, who promised 
to surrender if he did\not receive assistance within a certain time, laid 
his sword and the keys of the town on the coffin of his adversary. The 
^ I same year in which that event took place, an act of heroism 

' was achieved near the village of Luc, on the eastern frontier 
of the department, by the ancestors of some Frenchmen now alive. The 
English had invaded Gevaudan and Vivarais, with a considerable force ; 
murder and desolation indicated their march, until it was suddenly im- 
peded at the fort of Luc, which commands the road into Upper Auvergne. 
Two thousand men attempted to besiege it, but three brave knights, to 
whom the fief belonged in common, defended themselves so valiantly that 
they at last repelled the enemy.* The English, however, were ashamed 
of their defeat; they returned, and the three knights might have perished, 
had they not been unexpectedly assisted by ten of the most intrepid pro- 
prietors in the neighbourhood ; by their means they gained a decisive 
victory.' The castle of Luc is still remarkable for its antiquity ; accord- 
ing to ancient chroniclers and rural traditions, it was founded before the 
country was conquered by the Romans. Langogne, a small place of 350O 
souls, possesses different cloth manufactories. The village of Bagnol-les- 
Bains is much frequented on account of its mineral waters. Marvejols, 
destroyed by the duke of Joyeuse, and rebuilt by Henry the Fourth, is a 
neat town with broad and straight streets. Florae, in a narrow valley on 
the left of the Tarnon, surrounded with meadows and fruitful fields, de- 
rives little advantage from its situation. 

Depiirtmeiit i Three streams rise on the eastern sides of the Cevennes; 
of tbeGard. I jhe Gardons of Anduse, Mialet, and Alais, so named from the 
principal places they water. Their junction forms the Card, also called 
the Gardon; in some places it loses itself in gravel pits, in others, de- 
structive inundations make the labourer pay very dear for the pieces of 
Aiut. ff %^^^ ^^ brings along with it. Alais, watered by one of the 

' branches already mentioned, is considered a very ancient town; 

« The three knights were M. M. de Polignac, Bourbal de Choisinet, and d'Agrain des 
Ubtt. 

' These men were Mslet de Borne, d'Apcier, Moranges, Malmont de Soulage. Mediae, 
Durour, Balazuc, Vernon de Joyeuse, Longueville» wid Kegletton. 
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jtarfered much during the dragonnade^^ in the rdg^ of Lewis the Fq^iv 
toeath ; but these injuries have been repaired ; it is well built, has seve*- 
nl mttufactories, and carries on a considerable trade in raw and dressed 
fllks. TAe impetuous streams of the Gard near the burgh of Remouliii, 
iNOisd IB a narrow pass, traversed by a majestic Roman aqueduct, whicl^ 
coiidacted the waters from the fountain of Jture to the mock sea fights is 
Ik ancieat Nemausus. Fo^ed by three rows of arcades, it extends to 
tk distance of 600 feet, and rises to the height of 160. The same moniir 
neat is in excellent preservation; it is difficult to observe it witliout ad** 
•triigthe ancient Romans, who, wiser than the modems, employed their 
soMliers during peace in useful labours* Uzes, or the ancient • 
IMa^ is surrounded with high hills; it was formerly the seat I '^ 
4f a4ioce8s, but that did not prevent the inhabitants from embracing the 
icfermation in the sixteenth century. At present it is a place of some 
trade; the manufactures consist of hosiery, silks» pasteboard, and paper. 
It wu the native town of the learned Abauzit Bagnols lies in a fruitful 
cositry, on the banks of the Ceze; it may be considered oa the whole an 
iflbiult town, although a square encompassed with arcades forms an ex- 
optioa; it was the birthplace of Rivarol. A citadel, built » Pont-saint- 
bfLewb the Thirteenth, may still be seen at Pont-Saint-£sprrt$ ' i^'v^ 
vhich is also remarkable for a fine bridge, almost half a mile in length, 
(legtio by St Lewis, and finished in the reign of Philip the Fair. It may 
be observed that the same bridge rises at the placp where the course of 
(be Rhone is so rapid, that a Spectator in a boat below it, has hardly 
fine to observe the arches, which seem to recede from the view. Roque- 
■sore, on the right bank of the river, although- small, is an industrious 
tova; the inhabitants possess silk manufactories, brandy distilleries, and 
bjrdraalic saws; they make 20,000 casks every year for the produce of the 
naefards in the vicinity. 

Nioies, in a fruitful vale encompassed with hills, is impor- • 
list as the capital of a prefecture, the seat of a diocess, and * ^"^^ 
a cottrt of justice. Learned societies and numerous schools have been 
established in the town. The few streets that are straight or well built, 
ve confined to the suburbs. Situated in a narrow enclosure, the air is 
oaly pure on the ramparts and glacis; these fine public walks are shaded 
with trees; the court of justice, a very elegant building, is the greatest 
onament of the one; the other is embellished with modern houses, the 
bas|)ita], and the theatre. The cathedral contains the tombs of the car- 
dinal de Bemis and the celebrated Flechier. But these edifices, credit- 
able to any modem town, shrink info insignificance when compared with 
|be monuments of the Romans. 'The Square Houae^ a rectangular build- 
is^, as high as it is broad, stands near the theatre; the front is equal to 
tbirtj-tix feet, and the length to seventy. It was an ancient temple with 
^^<>rffithian pillars, built by Adrian, and since repaired by two kings of 
fnnce, Lewis the Fourteenth and Lewis the Eighteenth.* The amphi- 
^tre, lately encumbered with rubbish, forms an elliptical enclosure of 
1080 feet; it is surrounded with a hundred and twenty arcades, divided 
tttotYO rows, the one above the other. It holds about 17,000 persons; 
^^ghts sometimes take place in the arena. A triumphal arch, called 
^gate of Cxsar, is the ancient monument that was last discovered;* the 
tortbera gate is also of Roman construction. Many sculptures, basso 
"^Kfos, and ancient tombs, are seen in the town. The Tour Magnt, a 
''Ks-aided pyramid, rises beyond the walls; the base is about 345 feet in 

'THe object of Lewis the Fourteenth was to compel the protestsnts to change their 
'*%i«H-to dragoon them into Catholi^sm; the expedition^ therefore, still retains the 
■■* «C dngonnsde. 

' la the year 1689 and in 1820. » It was tot observed in the year 1791. 

Vol. v.— 3 P 
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circumference. The Roman baths, and the fountain of Dianay retaih 
their names to verify their antiquity. The temple consecrated to the 
same divinity, consists of several chapters, cornices, and inscriptions. 
The foundation of the town is attributed to the Phoceans of Ionia. From 
the time it bore the name of Nemaustcs to the present day, Nimes has pro- 
duced many distinguished men; among others, the emperor Antonine, 
Domitius Afer, the master of Quintillian, John Nicot, who first intro- 
duced tobacco into France, Bourguet the naturalist, Samuel Petit, the 
erudite Seguier, Saurin, Viliars, John Fabre the protestant, whose father 
was condemned to the galleys on account of his religion, lastly, the learn- 
ed but unfortunate Rabaud-Saint-Etienne. Nimes contains at present 
several manufactories, and carries on a considerable trade in the products 
of the department. The medicinal plants and others used in dying, col- 
lected by the peasants, form a lucrative branch of exportation; they may 
be seen in the markets of Amsterdam, Hamburgh, and Lubeck. 

... Beaucaire, probably the aficient Ugemunij is situated at the 
eaucaire. | jjgj^jj^,j.g ^f £yg leagues to the east of Nimes, on the banks of 

the Rhone, which separates it from Tarascon. The streets are narrow, 
but in other respe(^ts it is a well-built town. The commercial ihiportance 
of Beaucaire' depends principally on a fair, which lasts from the 22nd to 
the 28th of July at midnight; during these six days, there is as much acti- 
vity and confusion as at Leipsig, when merchants repair to it from every 
part of the world. As the season of the fair approaches, the Rhone is 
covered with boats conveying the manufactures of Lyons, Germany, and 
Switzerland; at the same period, vessels arrive at Toulon or Marseilles, 
laden with the merchandise of Italy, Spain, and the Levant. A hundred 
thousand merchants repair from different points in Europe or the east to 
the fair; they are crowded in a town of ten thousand inhabitants. The 
houses can contain only a small part of the extra population, but the ex- 
tensive meadows on the banks of the Rhone are covered with tents. 
Aigues- I Aigues-Mortes, a small town of three thousand inhabitants, 
Mones. 1 situated in a marshy country, is no longer a port, although 
St. Lewis embarked there for his unfortunate expedition into Palestine. 
It derives its wealth from the immense salt mines of Peccais, an arid and 
sandy district. Vigan, a small place at the western extremity of the de- 
partment, is the capital of a subprefecture; it is watered by the Arre,and 
only worthy of notice as the birthplace of the chevalier d'Assas. The 
bronze statue that serves to perpetuate the memory of the same person, 
was exhibited in the Louvre in 1828, it now adorns his native town. 

The department of Gard does not abound in metals or mi- 
nerals; it contains, however, antimony, coal, and lignites, 
which yields sulphate of iron and alum. The grain harvests 
are insufficient to supply the consumption, but the vineyards yield three 
times the quantity of wine that is used in the country. The excess^ 
together with raw silk, olive oil, wool, and other articles already men- 
tioned, make up the exports of the department. 

Department of r The department of Herault is still poorer than the last in 
Hccauit. 1 mineral substances^. The people work coal, marble, salt, and 
lignites, which, under the name of fossil ashes, is used as a manure. It. 
produces more grain than it consumes, and the great excess of wine, dried. 
fruits, liqueurs, perfumes, and oil, form exports of considerable value* 
The river which gives its name to the department, rises in the Cevennes, 
at the base of the Egoual and Esperon; it is only navigable the distance 
of three leagues, from the burgh of Bessan to its embouchure. The 
course of the same river, from its origin to its junction with the Ergue^ 
may guide us in the description of the country. 
Game. I ^*"S®> ^ ^^wn on the left bank, of four thousand inhabitants^ 
' is^ surrounded with country houses, and commanded by an 
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adent castle* The fairy grotto« {la Baouma de las DoumaiselaSj) in which 
the sombre windings are covered with» ipagnificent stalactites, is situated 
ia the neighbourhood. At Aniane, a place of less importance than the 
hst, maybe seen the ruins of the first convent, built by St. Benedict* 
Ascending the Ergue, and leaving on the left Clermont de t l^j^-. 
Lodeve, or Clermont-rHerault, peopled by six thousand inha- ' 
biUDts, who export cloth to the Levant, and carry on a trade in leather 
aid verdigris, we may arrive at Lodeve, the ancient Luteva^ the metro* 
polisof a sabprefecture, an ill built town, encompassed with walls, and 
situated in a fruitful valley. The inhabitants are industrious; coarse cloths 
ait the principal manufacture 

A very bad road through a. wild country leads from Lodeve ■ ^^ ^. 
toMontpellier. The last town stands on a hill from which the ' ^ *'* 
DigoiScent view stretches to the Mediterranean and the Pyrenees. Squares 
adorned with fountains* no broad streets, but well built houses, a spacious 
glacis, the Peyrou, a fine walk which terminates at an aqeduct, formed 
by two rows of arcades, placed above each other, thq church of St. Peter, 
the residence of the prefect, and the exchange, a very elegant edifice, ren- 
der it perhaps one of the finest towns in the south of France. The sciences 
are instructed with zeal, and cultivated with success; it possesses a uni- 
lersity, a library containing many valuable manuscripts, an excellent bo- 
tanical garden, an observatory, several scientific societies, schools of 
music and painting, an anatomical theatre, and a celebrated school of 
medicine, founded in the twelfth century by Arabian physicians expelled 
from Spain, bif t received and protected by the counts qf Montpellier. It 
is indebted to M. Fabre, the worthy pupil of David, for a very ■ celebrated 
valaable collection of paintings, both as to their number and ' ™®"- 
selection. It has produced many celebrated men in different branches of 
knowledge, «uch as.Barthez, Broussonet, Fizes, Fouquet, and Baumes, in 
medicine, Peyronie, the founder of the surgical school' at Paris, Rondelet, 
the nataralist, Canibon, who distinguished himself in troublesome times, 
bj pQttiag order into the finances, Cambaceres, whose talent has never 
been disputed, and who rose to the first offices of the empire, Roucher, 
the author of the Months, the celebrated painter Bourdon, and Vien, the 
master of David. It is unnecessary to describe in detail the Antiqumflt 
uiiqaities of Montpellier,^— one or two remarks may suffice, andcunort- 
The marble chair on which a medical professor sits, is an an- 
cient monument, that was found in the amphitheatre at Nimes. Although 
the names of the ancient and modern buildings are the same, it might 
hare been as well that the chair had remained in the ancient; but the same 
remark is not applicable to an old bronze bust of Hippocrates, now placed 
ia the hall of the celebrated school. The walk of Peyrou terminates in a 
six-sided pavilion; a basin near it is supplied by the aqueduct already 
mentioned, and the water falls from it in cascades over artificial rocks. 
The botanical garden, at no great distance from these places, ■ 
cannot be observed without interest; it was the first of the kind ' 
in France; it was formed for the purpose of naturalizing plants remark- 
<hle for their rarity, beauty, or utility. It contains not less than eight 
thousand plants, and the mantier in which it is laid out, renders it an 
askable walk. The admirers of Young's Night Thoughts may repair to 
i thick shade and obscure vault, which contains the tomb of his daughter 
Harcissa. Commerce and the useful arts are cultivated as well as the 
sciences, the manufactures of Montpellier consist in cotton^, muslin, and 
cloth, verdetum, and other chemical products. The hospitals and other 
charitable houses, are well regulated; the mount of piety cannot be too 
ttuch commended; such institutions, notwithstanding their name, are in 
^^i places usurious and fatal to the poorer classes, but in one town at 
l^t, their philanthropic purpose has been preserved, and money is ad- 
duced on pledges to the poor without interest. 



Botanical 
garden. 
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Lunel, a town of fire hundred inhabitants, near the easteni 



limits of the department, is situated in a coantrv famous for 
muscadine wine. A cavern in the neighbourhood has been ireauently vi* 
sited by geologists;* in an alluvial deposit, the fossil bones ot different 
graminivorous animals, such as wild boars, stags, horses, oxen, and others 
no longer found in our climates, as hippopotami and camels, are mingled 
^ith the remains of lions, tigers, bears, and hyenas; it is proved too hf 
the marks of teeth on the bones, that the former have been devoured b^ 
the latter. The district of Frontignan is about six leagues distant to the 
^^^ I west of Montpellier, the wines rival those of LnneL Cette, 
I which ought perhaps to be written Sette, because it stands 
upon M<mnt SetiuSi a heigiit mentioned by JPomponius Mela, guards the 
entrance into the canal of the south. Built in the form of an amphithea- 
tre between the sea and the marsh of Thau, that yields a great quantitjr 
of salt, it possesses a fine harbour, accessible to ships of war, contains ten 
thousand inhabitants, and carries on an extensive trade. Invalids repair to 
it every year on account of the sea and sand baths. The vertical fissures in 
the heights near it, are partly filled with transition deposits, cemented by 
the fossil bones of birds, quadrupeds, and reptile^. 

. Beziers rises on a hill that commands a view of a rich ralleyt 
' where the sad foliage of the olive is united with the verdant 
leaves of the mulberry, where gardens, orchards, vineyards and country 
houses extend on both banks of the Orb. In a different direction, may 
be seen the country watered by the canal of the South. The town was 
the birthplace of Mairan the astronomer; it is a place of great antiquity^ 
it was the Baterrsg of the Romans; it has been ruined by the Visigoths, 
the Saracens and Charlemagne; it reached the height of its splendour 
before it was sacked in the thirteenth century by Arnauld, the abbot of 
Citeaux, during the crusade against the Albigenses. While the monk 
was about to storm the town, his followers asked him by what signs thef 
might know the catholics,-~JE«// <i//, said the bigot, iet God diaeover hU 
(mm. Agde, formerly Agatha^ stands near the sea at the base of a volca- 
nic height; it was founded by a Greek colony; the harbour is advantage- 
ously situated for the coasting trade, it possesses a hundred and twenty 
small vessels, it is peopled oy eight thousand inhabitants. Pezenas, 
which Pliny calls Piaeenm^ rises on the north-east of Beziers, on the banks 
of the Herault; the inhabitants carry on. a trade in woollen stuffs and in 
tiie excellent wines for which the district is celebrated. 
Deptrtment i The Tam wsters on the western sides of the Espinouse and 
«rtiMTani. I Black mountains, a poorer department than the one that has 
been described. The people employed themselves formerly in cultivate 
ing pastel, but now that the superiority of indigo is acknowledged, the 
profits arising from the culture of the plant are much reduced. The 
country is in many places covered with forests, and the timber is export- 
ed and used in building; the pastures are abundant, the grain and wine 
harvests are more than sufficient for the wants of the people. Coal is 
the only mineral substance of any importance, and manufacturing indus- 
try is principally confined to cotton and woollen stuffs. 

I Alby on the banks of the Tarn, perhaps the worst buUt 
I archiepiscopal city in France, is the native town of the unfor- 
tutiate Lapeyrouse and the brave general Haupoult. The walls in the in- 
side of the cathedral are adorned with old paintings. The building itself 
is remarkable for boldness and elegance. The Lice, a public walk, is 
formed by a fine terrace pommanding a view of an extensive and fruitful 
plain. Athiga^ the Latin name of the town, proves it to have been the 
"principal city of the Albigif it was afterwards the capital of Albigeois, a 

^ See the Memoin by M. Mircel de Serres. 
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prvfince devlotated » the twelfth century by the fanatical Simon de 
Montfort, and persecuted at a latter period^ during the reign of Lewis the 
Fovrteenth. Castres^ founded in 647 on the site of a Roman camp, may 
be considered the most important town in the department, both on ac- 
oomt of its manufactures and the number of inhabitants. The residence 
of the sttbprefect is the ancient episcopal palace, a very elegant edifice 
bail! after the plan of Mansard. The Agout divides the town into two 
^ftrt% which communicate with each other by means of two stone bridges. - 
It has produced severkl distinguished men, among others, Thoyras 
Rapin the author of a history of England, Andrew Dacier the academi- 
daiy mmd the learned Savatier* The Roquetta, a place in the ■ TranUinf 
vidiifttyt so called from the decomposed rocks which cover it, * '^^^ 
b visited by strangers on account of the Trembling Stone and the grotto of 
SL Ihmmiek. The trembling stone, a mass consisting of 360 cubic feet, 
has been supposed to weigh 600 hundred weights; it resembles an egg 
flattened at one end, and placed on its smaller extreihity; it rests near the 
edge of a large rock on the declivity of a hill; any one may. easily make 
it vibrate^ and when once pat in motion, the vibrations are repeated eight 
or nine times. The grotto that has been called after the ■ oroisoorst. 
bunder of the Dominicans, to whom it served as a retreat, is ■ '^o^ni'^^ 
sitaased at the base of the hill, below the trembling stone ; it consists of 
sabtterranean galleries about 4200 feet in length, by sixty or seventy in 
breadth. The inner surface of the walls are formed by rounded rocks, 
heaped above each other in many places with so much regularity that 
d^y mig^ht be supposed to have been the work of art, not of nature,* 
Alhy and Castres are the two most important towns in the department, 
tbe others are comparatively insignificant. Gaillac rises on the right 
bank of the Tarn, at the place where it begins to be navigable ; the inha* 
biiants find employment in building boats or in making casks, and they 
carry on a considerable trade in the brandy and wines of the neighbour- 
h0od« The village of Lombers is mentioned in history ; it was the place 
where a council assembled in 1176, whose decision was a signal for the 
crusade against the Albigenses, and for the murders committed in Lan- 
guedoc» The small town of Lavaux possesses cotton and silk manufac- 
toties. Bruguiere, the capital of a district, contains four thousand inha- 
bitants; it is situated near the Thaur^, a small river which loses itself in 
sablemmean cavities, and leaves a part of its bed, equal in length to 
■Mire than eight hundred yards, always dry. The small town of Soreze, 
pespled by 2500 souls, enjoyed some celebrity in past times on account 
of a college. 

The canal of the South passes through the department of . netranmcnt 
Upper Garonne, a department bounded on the south by the I of the upper 
tofty snmmiu of the Pyrenees, and watered by the Tarn, the * ^'''^''"^- 
Aniege, the Garonne and not less than fourteen streams. The soil is 
rich and fruitful, the forests supply the inhabitants with naval timber ; 
abnndant pastures account for the number of the herds. From the mild- 
ness of the climate, and the favourable exposure of many hills, the vine 
has been planted in a great part of the country. The wines, it is true, 
flsay not be of the best quality, but the quantity is so great that two-thirds 
of it are consumed out of the department. The mineral products are 
various, but not very useful; two salt springs, tbe mineral and thermal 
waters of £ncausse, Barthe, and Bagneres-de-Luchon form an exception. 

The Tarn which crosses the northern part of the department, leads to 
VillesaarY the capiul of a district, a small, ill-built town peopled by 6000 
Iniiiiduals, and situated near the confluence of the Save and Garonne. 

* 8ee the Bncyclopedte Mctbodiqve, Tom. III. 
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Grenade, a neat and clean town, although consisting of brick houses^ was 
the birthplace of Cazales. 

I Toulouse, five leagues above the last place, on the banks of 
oiwe. I ^^^ Garonne, was the ancient city of the Tolaatesj the domi- 
nant tribe of the Teeiosages^ who had no inconsiderable share in the dis- 
tant expeditions conducted by Bellovesus, Sigovesus and Brennus. The 
capital of the kingdom of the Visigoths during several centuries, it be- 
came afterwards the capital of the country governed by the counts of 
And iti I '^oul^u^C) ^^^ continued so until Languedoc was united to 
**" ** I France. The numerous monuments that adorned it, when it 
was classed among the most important Roman settlements, are now al- 
most wholly destroyed; none^can be mentioned except the remains of a 
small amphitheatre, and a single ancient tomb in the cloister of the old 
church of the Augustines. Some of the edifices are admired, several 
modem houses are not inelegantly built; but although a large town, it 
contains nothing which indicates its ancient splendour. Brick buildings 
are too numerous, and the squares, with the exception of St. Cyprian, 
are deficient in regularity. The broad quays give the town an imposing 
aspect, the Garonne divides it into two equal parts, and a magnificent 
bridge terminating in a triumphal arch, was raised after the plans of 
Mansard. It is encompassed with walls flanked by two old towers; and 

I nine gates lead to different parts of the city. The town-house, 
"^ ^ ^' .1 called the Capitokj is an old buiMing with a fine modern front; 
the portraits of different persons born in Toulouse are placed in the in- 
terior. We may mention those of Cujas the lawyer, Fermat the mathe- 
xnatician, Campistron the tragic poet, and Clemence Isaure, who founded 
in 1323 the college of Gay-Savoir. The choir is the only part of the 
cathedral, which is finished; a fountain adorned with basso-relievos rises 
near it. The principal institutions in the town are a university, a school 
of medicine and surgery, a botanical garden, a school of artillery, an 
academy of the fine arts with a collection of paintings, and a royal cannon 
foundry. Most of the buildings were more or less injured on the six- 
teenth of April 1816, by the explosion of a powder magazine. 
The road to Carcassone crosses a fruitful valley, and passes through the 

T small town of ViileFranche, the capital of a district. Muret,ona 
"^ ' ' plain at the confluence of the Louge and Garonne, is a place of 
considerable industry; the people are employed in making porcelain, or in 
manufacturing coarse cloth. It is celebrated in French history, on account 
of the siege which Simon de Montfort maintained against the king of Arra- 
gon, who was killed in a sally. The same town was the birthplace of 
the priest Vi^^ilantius ; he flourished during the fourth century, and at- 
tempted in vain to reform the abuses that had crept into the church. 

I ^^^^^ Gaudens on the left bank of the river, is the jnart for an 
*" *"" ' extensive trade with Spain. Saint Bertrand de Comminges. 
stands on the ruins of Lugdunum Canvenarumy formerly an important town, 
but 'hardly containing at present 800 inhabitants ; they export marble 
vases, statues, and bas-reliefs, into different parts of France. The mauso- 
leum of the holy bishop whose name it bears, serves as an ornament to 
the church. At the. distance of a league beyond St. Beat, which a strong 
dike protects against the inundations of the Garonne, the traveller leaves 
Bagnerade r the valley watered by the river, and enters another, on which 
Luchon. 1 Bagneres de Luchon is situated; at present, indeed, Bagneres 
hardly deserves the name of a town; but it may soon do so, if the popu- 
lation continue to increase as it has done of late years. It resembles a 
triangle, and from the three angles extend as many public walks ; the one 
is planted with planes, the other with sycamores, and the third with iime 
trees ; the last, or the most northern, leads to the baths, and is conse- 
quently the most frequented. The public baths may be compared to the 
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finest of the kind in Europe ; the structure itself has the appearance of a 
castle. The origin of the watering place does not appear to be very an- 
cieDt, although it is certain that the baths were known to the Romans ;^ 
altin and votive inscriptions have been discovered at different periods. 
The vale of Luchon is broad in the neighbourhood of Bagneres, and laid 
oot in rich meadows and cultivated fields, which yield often two harvests 
hthe^ame year; numerous herds and flocks are reared in the same part 
of the country. Mountain passes, fragrant with aromatic flowers, tor- 
rents broken by cataracts, the peak of Maladetta, covered with eternal 
snow, and situated on the crest of the Spanish Pyrenees, give a lively inte- 
rest to the excursions round fiagneres. But the stranger is often saddened 
in the midst of such magnificent scenery, by the sight of beings as hideous 
from the disease of goitres, with which they are affected, as from its in- 
nriable attendant, — moral degradation; they are the true Pariaa of the 
French Pyrenees; all the other inhabitants, men, women, and children, 
look on them with disgust, and condemn them to the lowest occupations. 
Wealth and cleanliness, the companions of industry, tend happily by their 
progress to diminish the number of these unfortunate persons. Although 
the mountains are arid, that extend from the summits of the j Department 
Pjreoees to the canal of the South, although the Black moun- 1 ^ ^*'^®' 
tiins, which rise on the north, and depend on the chain of the Cevennes, 
ire unfruitful, the agricultural products in the department of Aude, are 
more than sufficient for the wants of the people. The principal river 
vbich waters it, the canal which crosses it from west to east, and the Me- 
diterranean which washes the coast, are perhaps the causes of its com- 
merce, or have contributed at least to the activity and industry of the in- 
habitants. The mines yield comparatively little; but the iron works in 
the department are not without importance; the people are econoniical 
aid fragal, consequently rich; indeed it has been ascertained, that the 
average quantity of wealth belonging to each individual, is greater than 
io other departments; the country, however, might be still much im- 
proTed. 

SottomagtUj one of the most ancient towns in southern Gaul, ■ castei 
was ruined at the time the Goths invaded France; at a later ' Naudary. 
period, it was rebuilt and fortified by the same people, and as they were 
Arians, it bore the name bf Castrum Novum £rianorum^ which has been 
since changed into CkutelNaudary. Watered by .the canal of the South, 
a fine basin enclosed with broad embankments, and shaded with trees, 
tenres as a harbour, and forms a public walk. Charitable institutions 
aod places of industry are not wanting in the town, and the historical 
recollections connected with it are not without interest. It is known 
that the Count of Toulouse was obliged to demolish the fortifications, 
vhen he made peace wi^th Saint Lewis in the year 1229. The English 
biraed it in 1355; it was rebuilt and enlarged about ten years afterwards, 
and it was below the ramparts that marshal Schomberg, .at the heaid of 
the troops under Lewis the Thirteenth, defeated the forces of Gaston 
dt)rleaQS, who was decapitated at Toulouse. Among the great men to 
vhom it has given birth, we need only mention the learned and brave 
general Andreossy. It carries on at present no inconsiderable trade in 
woollen stuffs; the use of modern machinery has been introduced into 
^ manufactories. The Aude divides the Carcassone into t carcjagone 
two parts; the upper town is a wretched and almost deserted ^ 
place, encompassed with walls, and built on a rock; but the lower con- 
sists of broad and straight streets; it possesses a fine harbour, and a ca- 
nal adorned with public walks. Among the buildings may be mentioned 

' "Hiey were first called Aqux Convenarum^ and afterwards Aquaa Bakearim Luxonien- 
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the cathedral, the exchange, the mansioii b«iise, and barracks. It was 
formerly famous for its cloths; it possesses still about foKy manufacto* 
ries, and the cloths are mostly destined for the Lievant* Caesar mentions 
the town, and calls it Careasof* it was the birth»place of Fabre d'Eglan* 
tine. A triumphal arch may be seen on the banks of the Fresquel in the 
neighbourhood; it was erected to Numerian. 

LimoBX on the Aude, contains within iu walls twenty cloth and ntteen 
manufactories. The same river waters the small town of Alet, peopled 
with 1100 souls, and visited by strangers on account of the thermal 
springs. Narbonne, celebrated under the name of Narbo 300 years before 
the vulgar era, and surnamed MarduM by the Roman consul, who founded 
a colony there a hundred and fifty years afterwards, is situated on the 
canal of Robine, which communicates with the Mediterranean by the 
Sigean marsh. The Gothic cathedral is a very fine edifice, and the 
stranger may observe within its walls, and within the court of the former 
archiepiscopal palace, several Roman monuments in a ^ood state of pre* 
servation. It is the native town of Varro, a poet and a warrior, of the 
eii)peror Marcus Aurelius, of Fronton, the orator, and MontfaucoB| the 
antiquary. The honey in the district forms a branch of exportation. 
Department I '^^^ eastern extremity of the Pyrenees gives its name to e 
oTtheeuuni department, watered by the Agly, the Tct, and the Tech« 
^^'^^'^ I which flow for the most part in an eastern direction. The 
climate is warm, indeed the temperature of winter might be mistaken for 
that of spring. A favourable exposure unfolds the vegetation of eastern 
countries; pomegranate trees serve as hedges; the fields are shaded wilii 
mulberry, olive, and orange trees; juniper bushes, thyme, and rosemary 
grow on the desert lands or on the sides of mountains, and gentle breezes 
diffuse their fragrance. The vines, warmed by the summer's heat, yield 
a great quantity of grapes, and two-fifths of the wine are consumed ottt 
of the department; the best sorts are raised on the hills of CoUioure* 
Salces, and Rivesaltes. But the department is not exempt from disad- 
vantages; dui'ing the summer season, droughts are not unfrequent, and 
the rivers, from the inclination of their channels, are left dry; in the 
rainy season, on the contrary, they inundate their banks, and deluge the 
plains. It may be also mentioned, that the lands near the sea, formed bj 
alluvial deposits, are little better than marshes; the exhalations that rise 
from them, render several districts very unhealthy, and their effect might 
be still more deleterious, if the air was not occasionally purified by a, 
north-west wind, which the people call Tramontane^ because it crosses the 
mountains of Corbieres, that extend in the department of Aude. 

Dina I Pci'pign&n) the seat of a prefecture and a diocess, ri^es on 

erpignan. | ^^^ rigd^ \y%^)s^ of the Tet, near the Basse, a small river. It 

may be about two leagues from the sea; it stands at the base of a hiU, 
and on the site of Flavium Ehu9um^ an ancient municipal city. The old 
fortifications, and the works constructed according to the principles of 
Vauban, were almost entirely rebuilt in the year 1833* The view from 
the ramparts extends over a magnificent plain, bounded by mountains* 
and commanded on the west by the snow covered peak of Canigou; in a 
different direction, several openings in the midst of fruitful hills, unfold 
the expanse of the Mediterranean. An inexhaustible spring flows at the 
base of a lofty citadel. The buildings worthy of notice are the barracks^ 
erected by Lewis the Fourteenth; they may contain about five thousand 
men-^the church of St. John, the town-house, the court of justice* and 
the exchange. The college, the library, the museum of natural history^, 
and different seminaries, are certainly creditable to the town. The royal 
sheep folds in the neighbourhood, are perhaps the finest in France; it 

e De Bello Gallico, Liber m. 
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■If be reg^rettedy that the improvements introduced into so important a 

branch of rarai economj, have not been imitated in other parts of the 

coundy. 

Efaie on the left bank of the Tech, stands on the site of the ancient 
Btlaa^ or the still more ancient lUiberiSj a place of some celebrity, for 
Annibal encamped under its wails. Ceret, thinly peopled and ■ 
ocompissed with lofty walls, may be mentioned on account ' ^^ ' 
of a bridge perhaps more remarkable for boldness than any other in 
Fmce^ it rises to an extraordinary height, and consists of a single arch, 
io which the abutments are built on two rocks; the opening exceeds 1 50 feet. 
hrt'Vendre near the frontier, a short way from Collioure, was i p^^ y ^^ 
aimall harbour about the end of the eighteenth century, equal I ^ ' ^ 
ornther inferior in point of population to Collioure; it owes its present 
inportance to the Marshal de Mailly, who was then governor of Rous- 
flfloo. He foresaw the advantages it might derive from its position; the 
larbonr was rebuilt, a basin was dug, which may contain five hundred 
renels, and at present Port-Vendre is a flourishing and well built town, 
iivbich the market place is adorned with fountains and a marble obelisk 
a hundred feet in height* 

It is necessary to cross some ravines near the sources of the i Departmentof 
Tet, to arrive at the plains where the Ariege rises. The de- ' ^^ Ariege. 
paitment watered by the last river, is covered with mountains, forests 
nd putures; two distinct climates, are perceptible within its linlits. 
Thesoathern part, from the elevation of the soil, is exposed to great cold 
ad excessive heat, while the vallies on the north are mild and temperate. 
Noneroas herds are reared on the same vallies, and the soil, although 
ill adapted for the vine, is very fruitful in corn. The number of iron 
vwks, and the quality of the steel made in the department, prove that 
the industrious inhabitants have availed themselves of the mineral riches 
ii their country. 

The small town of Foix rises in the valley watered by 'the ■ 
Ari^ near an ancient castle surmounted by three Gothic ■ 
towers. The counts that bore the name of the town, appear in the 
brightest pages of French history, but the monuments of these times are 
pitting away. The streets are narrow, the ancient castle is wholly de- 
serted and falling into ruins; trade and industry correspond with the insig- 
oificance of the population. Tarascon stands in a very picturesque situ- 
itionat the confluence of the Ariege and a torrent which descends from 
the Talley of Vte-^TEewg. Ax is famous for fifty-three mineral and ther- 
««1 springs, of which the temperature varies from 72° to 167° of Fahren- 
licit. Pamiers in the north of the department is surrounded with canals 
U bj the Ariege, they serve to move many machines; the streets are 
^ght and broad, the houses are well built. Foix retains its ancient 
!<tle, bnt Pamiers surpasses it in every respect; it has lately been raised 
nto the seat of a diocess. The Puy du Till stands at no great distance 
h^nMirepoix, a small and neat town; the mountain is remarkable for 
tlK cavities contained in it, from which fresh and sometimes very violent 
currents of air escape in evjry season of the year; the people call the 
H^menon, the Vent du Pas. 

Saint Girons is the only othdr town worthy of notice in the i « • » «. ^ 

d.^..^— • . ',«. .1. • j» ' I Saint GIroiM. 

department, it stands on the 5alat, a small but rapid river, * 
^bichsets in motion paper mills and different manufactories. Saint Li- 
^ in the vicinity, formerly the seat of a diocess, claims vainly the rank 
^>town, it does not contain 1300 inhabitants, and, as if to afford an ex- 
||>|ple of the vicissitudes in this lower world, the episcopal palace has 
°^ changed into an asylujtn for mendicants* 

The ancient county of Bigorre forms almost all the depart- ■ ixep^rtmant 
^t, which derives its name from the highest part of the I oruieHigii 
'Pyrenees. The plains are confined to the northern districts, ' ^""^^ 

Vol. V.^3 Q 
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the others are formed by thick forestt and verdant Tallies^ moantains 
ficalt of access, hold peaks, summits covered with glaciers, lakes fed by 
melted snows. The torrents or gaves^ which fall in cataracts from the 
tnountainSy are the sources of the Adoar, the Garonne and other rivers 
which water the department. He who travels from the confines of Gers 
to Mount Perda, the Mont Blanc of the department, passes through every 
climate in Europe; he may observe the vegetation changing gradually 
from the plants of temperate countries to those of hyperborean regions. 
No great quantity of corn is raised on the most fruitrul lands, but they 
yield plenty of wine. An active race of men inhabit the mountains ; their 
manner of life may recall the customs of pastoral tribes. The shepherds 
have their winter and summer residence ; they choose the first in the lowy 
and the other in the high vallies. Skilful in directing the course of the 
waters, they are thus enabled to enrich the meadows, which in the latter 
part of the year, afford nourishment to their cattle. ^ The same mildl 
stream,^' says Ramond,* ^waters contiguous possessions, the one above 
the other." A few slates are the simple sluices by which the course of 
the water may be changed, and made to communicate with neighbouring^ 
canals, where, by the same means, they are directed from meadow to 
meadow, until they reach the lowest declivities which they are intended 
to fructify." While the different members of the family are engaged in 
cultivating the ground, one man conducts the flocks to the highest val- 
lies, where natural pastures await them; if he cannot find any cave or 
shelter, he raises a rude cottage with stones and the branches of trees; 
in autumn, the sheep and cattle are brought down to the summer reti* 
dence, which the family has left for the village. The shepherd passes 
the winte^ in solitude, and his flocks consume the food that has been pre* 
pared for them. He braves the rigours of the season«^<-snows, hurricanes 
and the overwhelming avalanche. His food 9on8ists principally of milk, 
but the cows are much inferior both in form and in size to those on the 
Alps. 

We shall commence with the towns in the northern part of the country; 
Vie en Bigarre^ a small town on the right bank of the Leches, is peopled 
by 3500 inhabitants ; it carries on a trade in brandy and leather. Rabas- 
tens near the banks of a canal is Che small town whose inhabitants were 
massacred without distinction of age or sex by the troops of Charles the 
Ninth, after the battle of Montcontour. 

Tarbes. I '^^f^c' ^s situated above these places, on the banks of the 
" I Adour; the streets are regular, the houses are built of brick 

and marble. A cloudless sky, fresh and limpid streams contribute to the 
salubrity for which it is famed. It is the chief town and the mart of sll 
the commerce in the department; many Spaniards repair to it for the pur- 
pose of purchasing cattle. The prefect resides in the ancient bishop's 
palace; the cathedral rises on the ruins of the castle of Bigorra; Mau- 
bourguet, a public walk in the centre of the town, adorned with trees, and 
encircled with coffee-houses or places of amusement, cannot be compared 
with the Prado beyond the walls. Tarbes stands probably on the site of 
the ancient city of the TarbellL 

Bagneres de Bigorre is situated at five leagues to the south, and on the 
banks of the same river; it is the capital of a district, which many strang- 
ers visit every year on account of the mineral waters. It stands on the 
base of a hill covered with trees; walks ^tend from it along the fine val- 

Campnn. I ^^^ ^^ Campan and the banks of the Adour. Campao, a 
■ flourishing burgh, may contain about 4,500 inhabitants, it is 
a place of trade, the manufactures are paper and woollen stuffs. Exten- 
sive marble quarries and a grotto four hundred feet in depth, adorned 

* Voyages ct observations futei dans les Pyrenees. 
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fkh bentifal stalactites^ are situated in the vicinity. ArgeleSt the chief 
tarn of a district^ is only remarkable for its romantic position in a valley 
watered by the Gave d'Azumt which unites with the Gave de Pau. On 
tbe baaks of the last riveiii and at the distance of five leagues below Ar- 
gdes, Loardes rises on a rock, commanded by a fortress, which was ceded 
to the English by the treaty of Bretigny, and afterwards changed into a 
itate prison. 

Cauterets, not far from the summits of the Pyrenees, is ■ 
ntuted near roaring cataracts and foaming streams ; it is ' ^" ^^ 
■eotiooed in history as the residence of Margaret of Valois, its celebrity 
dependi chiefly at present on the mineral waters. The village of Saint 
Siarenr is. visited on account of the sulphureous springs in the neigh- 
boirhood. The church in the small town of Luz, was originally a con- 
icst of the templars. The thermal springs of Bareges, to which more 
tiian 600 strangers repair, vary in temperature from loe'^ to 132^ of Fah* 
Ksbeit The village 4s formed by a single street, consisting of eighty 
kases, a chapel, a hospital built by Lewis the Fifteenth for disabled sol- 
diers, and lastly, by large baths. Although a pleasant summer residence, 
it is hardly habitable in winter, most of the inhabitants then repair to 
Lii, where they remain until the beginning of spring., The famous ca- 
tvact of Gavamie, more remarkable than any other in Europe, may be 
obterred in the neighbourhood, it falls from the height of 1370 feet. 

Part of Navarre and the ancient principality oC Beam are 
bdiided in the department of the Lower Pyrenees^ the only 
ranaias of the kingdom which Rome took from the grand- 
btber of Henry the Fourth, and granted to Ferdinand, king of Arragon* 
A lew title, that of king of Navarre, was assumed by the French sove- 
reifDS, when a descendant of the house of Beam mounted the throne of 
FriBce. The territories of Soule and Labourd are situated in the same 
department. The Pyrenees do not occupy one half of the country; they 
htTe not the appearance of lofty mountains covered with eternal glaciers, 
^of heights crowned wiih forests, of fruitful and well peopled vallies. 
Hilli planted with vineyards extend at their base, plains rich in corn line 
both the banks of the Gave de Pau, and the sandy lands on the north, still 
aMceptible of much improvement, add to the varied products of the de- 
Fvtment The Bidassoa bounds it on the west, and determines the line 
vhich separates the kingdoms of France and Spain. On the same river 
iiaitiated the isle of Faisans, or Conference, so called from the interview 
between Mazarin and Lewis de Haro, an interview that brought about the 
<>caty by which Artois and Roussillon were ceded to France. Although 
^coasts watered by the Gulf of Gascogny are not extensive, the harbours 
litaated on them, afford great advantages to the commerce of the depart- 
Bciti the inhabitants are not solely occupied with agricultural labours, 
My of them are employed in different manufactories, and in working 
M mines. 

When the Arabs, masters of the greater part of Spain, ex- ■ ^^ 
Med their devastations beyond the Pyrenees, a prince o( ' 
Bears marked with three stakes, the site of a castle, which was afterwards 
'^ to impede their progress. The same edifice, built in the ntnth 
*<*tBry, was at one time a palace and a fortress. The people of Beam 
^ed it Pootf, which signifies a stake, and from the protection it afforded, 
^waes were grouped round it in the tenth century; a tows was thua 
"ftted, which increased and prospered under the goveranient of good 
^ QiligfateQed princes. Such was the origin of Pau, a city built witk 
i^Aesort of elegance, near the extremity of the heights that commasd 
^fruitful valley watered by the Gave, which derives its name from the 
ttcient capital of Beam. A lofty bridge, rises with the majesty of an 
*<|ftcdact; it as well as the castle, a court of justice, and a public walk 
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adorned with a fine fountain, are the princq)al ornaments in the town. 
Pau is renowned as the birthplace of Henry the Fourth, but it has pro- 
duced Gaston de Foix, the celebrated duke of Nemours, Joan d'Albret^ 
who, as queen of a petty state, acted an important part in French history^ 
the viscount d'Orthds, who in Bayonne and on St. Bartholomew's day^ 
spared the victims devoted by Charles the Ninth; it was also the native 
town of Peter Marca, the most learned prelate in the Galilean .church, of 
Pardies, the astronomer, and lastly, of the general, who accepted the 
Swedish throne, and renounced his country. It may be repeated that 
Henry the Fourth was born in the castle of Pau, which, during the revo- 
lution, was changed into a barrack, and after the restoration, into a royal 
palace. A large tortoise shell, the cradle of the monarch, is preserved 
with almost religious veneration; other relics of the great and good klng^ 
are kept with the same care. But Pau has more titles to celebrity than 
those arising from historical associations, it holds no mean place among^ 
the industrious towns in France; the manufactures consist of cloth, car- 
pets, and woollen stuffs. Nay, situated above it, jon the left bank of the 
Gave, is a place of some trade; it was the native town of Abbadie, a fa* 
mous protestant theologian. 

Glenn I ^^^^^t ^r Oloron^ on the right bank of the Gave d'Ossau, car- 
^'^' ■ ries on a trade with Spain; it sends among other articles into 
that country, a great many boxwood combs made by machinery; it ex- 
ports timber for the royal navy, and the wood it receives from Spanish 
Navarre into different parts of France. Mauleon stands in a fruitful val- 
ley, it is the smallest capital of a district in the department. Orthez, 
another chief town of a district, and a place of greater importance, is 
well built and commanded by the ruins of an old castle. Joan d'Albret 
granted it a university, and founded a school, in which a trial was made 
of what has been since called the system of mutual instruction, a system 
renewed in the present day, and generally believed to be of English in- 
vention.' A destructive battle was fought at the gates of the town in 
1814; Marshal Soult, at the head of twenty thousand men, maintained the 
shock of seventy thousand English, Spaniards, and Portuguese, under the 
command of the Duke of Wellington, who purchased a victory with the 
loss of ten thousand men. The salt springs near Saiiety a small town in 
the same district, abound in salt of a pure whiteness, and to it has been 
attributed the superiority of the hams cured at Pau and Bayonne. It was 
in the last town that the bayonet was invented in the eighteenth century y—« 
a formidable weapon by which many victories have been since decided. 

Bayonne. T BayoDoe is the only trading town in France, that possesses 
* the advantage of two rivers, into which the sea ascends. The 
Nive and the Adour divide it into three nearly equal parts; they are called 
Great Bayonne^ Little Bayonne^ and the wburha Saint Eiprit, The streets 
are broad and straight, the squares and market places are adorned with 
different edifices; the finest are the cathedral and the exchange. As a 
strong place, it may be ranked in the first class; it is the seat of a diocess, 
and the capital of a district Great Bayonne is commanded by an old 
eastie, Little Bayonne by a modern castle, and the suburbs of Saint Esprit 
by a citadel, the work of Vauban, which has been since enlarged and im- 
proved. The harbour, although difficult of access for large ships, is safe 
and much frequented by small vessels. Many persons are engaged in the 
coasting trade and in the cod fisheries. Bayonne rivals Andaye in the 
liqueur that bears the name of the village; it sends chocolate into most 
parts of France, and wines of the first quality are produced in the neigh« 
bourhood. 

' See historie de Jeanne d' Albert, by Mile, Vsuvilliers. 
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The people in the department of Landes see the summits of ■ Department 
the Pyrenees at a distance; the Adour and the Lay, which * of ^^e^ 
descend from these mountains, wafer lands fruitful in maize and wheat, 
and the hills on the left are covered with vineyards. But on leaving the 
Adour, vast plains of saud fatigue the eye by a uniformity which is only 
broken by fens, marshes or heaths, and at distant intervals, by meadows 
ttd cnitivated fields. A long green belt near the sea shore is formed by 
t forest of maritime pines; the same part of the country is thinly peopled. 
These monotonous and dismal heaths, or landes^ give their name to the 
departmeot. The peasants live in isolated cottages; the father of the fa- 
niJf employs himself in cultivating the ground, or in other rural labours, 
f hUe the young people often travel ten leagues round the country for the 
porpose of making charcoal in the forests, or of leading their flocks to 
putares. It might be supposed that the people were wanderers, and not 
uwiilmg to quit an ungrateful soil; certainly their great sobriety, their 
lasts comparatively few, and the velocity with which they move along 
their deserts by means of long scatches, might afford them great facility; 
bit the love of country prevails. The land, however, is not wholly un- 
prodoctive; the peasant cultivates hemp, makes sailcloth, and derives 
considerable profit from the pitch of his fir trees. The soil abounds in 
iroa ore, and there are not fewer than seventeen places in the department 
ii which it may be smelted. 

Daz, on the Adour, above its junction with the Lay, may ■ ^^ 
be considered an important town, not from its population, ' "' 
bat as being the capital of a district It is well built, and encompassed 
by old walls flanked with turrets. The hospital may be mentioned for 
the excellent way in which it is managed, and on account of the attention 
bestowed on the inmates. It possesses a collection of natural history, 
coataining many fossil shells mostly collected in the neighbourhood ; some 
•pedes still found near the coasts, prove that the sandy downs in th( de- 
inrtment, were covered by the ocean at a later period than the marine 
deposits round Paris. The thermal springs are frequented, their mean 
temperature may be about 165*^ of Fahrenheit The waters are collected 
ia a pentagonal reservoir, nearly twenty-five feet in depth, surrounded 
with porches and iron rails. The vapours that rise from them in the 
noniing when the air is cold, form a dense fog, which covers sometimes 
the whole town. The Romans were not ignorant of the thermal springs 
ia this ancient city of the Tarbelli; it was styled jSquw Tarbellicos^ it is 
stiilnot nnfrequently called Jiqo, which is evidently derived from the same 
Basse. It passed ffom the Roman domination to that of the Goths, who 
were succeeded by the Franks, the latter were expelled by the Vascones 
or Gascons. The Arabs look it in the year 910, and the English in the 
twelfth century; it was freed from a foreign yoke about the middle of the 
fifteenth by Charles the Seventh; it carries on at present a considerable 
tnde in the products of the department. It was the native town of Bor- 
^ the inventor of the reflecting circle. The small village of Foy, in the 
^nity, claims the honour of having given birth to Vincent de Paul, 
whom the church adores as a saint, and humanity reveres as a benefactor. 

Saint Sever rises ola the left bank of the Adour, at the dis- • g^^g,^^ 
^uce of ten leagues above Dax. It owes its origin to Wil- ' 
Gam Sanche, duke of Gascogny, who, in the year 982, founded there a 
celebrated abbey of Benedictines. Aire, at the base of a hill, is the an- 
Mt Vieus JulU, which was calle^d Mures before the reign of Augustus, 
'nnn the Mur^ the name given by the Tarusates to the Adour, that flows 
^low the town. Tartas rises like an amphitheatre on the declivity of a 
Ul; it is watered by the Midouze, a feeder of the Adour; the country in 
the neighbourhood abounds in tortoises, red partridges, and different 
■orta of game. Lastly, Mont de Marsan, situated at the confluence of 
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the Douze and Midou, formerly a very insignificant town* has increased 
in population, since it became the capital of Landes* It bears the name 
of the founder, Peter viscount de Marsan, by whom it was built in the 
year 1140. Although not a manufacturing town, its position at the en* 
trance into a vast plain, renders it the principal mart for the trade of the 
department. 

Departawiit i The Leyre, a small river, which rises on the north of Mont 
of otronde. I ^^ Marsan, and throws itself into the bay of Arcachon, serves 
as a boundary to the department of the Gironde. The heaths or landes 
extend near the banks of the Garonne, from which they are separated by 
the rich vineyards of Medoc, Haut-Brion, Saint Emilion, and Gravel 
they terminate on the west in sandy downs that reach to the sea-shore ; 
the particles of sand carried by the wind, covered formerly every year ft 
space seventy^two feet in breadth by fifty leagues in length. The steeple 
of a church was long seen near the canal of Furnes$ the other parts of 
the building were buried in the sand. Several houses on the coast of 
Medoc, have been destroyed in the same manner, and the tops of the 
highest trees are only observed in an ancient forest near the bay of Area* 
chon. It was the opinion of Bremontier, the engineer, that plants well 
adapted for such kinds of soil, might be raised on these downs; his ad« 
vice was followed, and they have since become fruitful. The marble mo- 
nument, which records the memory of the event, and the gratitude of the 
inhabitants, is now surrounded by cultivated fields. The niost varied and 
picturesque sites in the country between the Garonne and the Dordogne, 
succeed the uniformity of the heaths. The soil between the last river 
and the Dronne, which forms the northern limit of the department* con* 
sists of calcareous heights, covered with coppice or vineyards, and. sepa* 
rated from each other by fruitful vallies. Enriched by agriculture and 
trade, the people are industrious and enlightened. Iron and other mine* 
ral substances are worked with profit; flocks of merinos are by no means 
uncommon on the estates of the wealthy proprietors, and of late years, 
the best breeds from England have been introduced into the country. 
Bacas I '^^^ towns situated on the landes are poor and thinly peo- 

*^^' I pled ; such is Bazas^ the capital of a district Although it 
possesses no other antiquities than medals and mosaics, it is known to 
have been an important place in the time of the Romans, who called it 
Co89ium Fesatum^ because it was situated in the territory of the Fesatm, 
The diocess, of which it was formerly the seat, must have been* very an- 
cient, since one of the bishops was present at the council of Agde, in the 
year 506. The cathedral is a fine Gothic edifice of the fourteenth century. 
The ruins of the church of Ozeste, another Gothic building, erected by 
La on I \^^P^ Clement the Fifth, may be seen at a short distance from 

^^"' ■ the walls. Langon, surrounded by the vineyards of Grave, is 
better built; it rises on the left bank of the Garonne, where the tide still 
perceptible, favours the trade of the town, and the conveyance of wines. 
Of late years, steam boats have sailed regularly to Bordeaux, and the 
communication between the two towns, has in consequence been muck 
increased. 

g^^^^^^ I Many islands are scattered in different parts of the river, 
^ I and the banks are bounded by fruitful hills. On the right 
bank are situated the old towers and embattled walls of Cadillac^ as well 
as the fine castle of Epernon. Rions, at a greater distance from the same 
bank of the river, contains 1500 inhabitants. Castres, on the left bank* 
near the confluence of the Gu^-Mort, is not so important a place as the 
last, but better built and more agreeably situated, on the road from Tou- 
louse to Bordeaux. The last city rises majestically on the banks of the ' 
Garonne, at the place where the river forms a large curve, and renders 
the harbour very imposing. The space it encloses may contain a thee- 
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Old ihipt; it describes an arc, of which the two extremities are more 
(bo a league distant from each other. Bordeaux may be ranked, from 
its commerce and importance, among the finrt towns in the kingdom* A 
liae of fine buildings extends .throughout the whole length of the cityi 
icnels of every size and from every nation repair to the harbour. The 
iieao breadth of the river may be more than a mile; it flows with rapid* 
itf, and i magnificent bridge, consisting of seventeen arches, erected on 
the aarrowest part of the Garonne, covers a space equal to 648 yards in 
kagtL The difficulties against which the architect had to contend, in 
baUdisg aach a bridge in such a situation, were apparently insurmount- 
able. It was necessary to overcome the obstacles arising from the sandy 
od moving bed of the river, from the depth of twenty-five to forty feet) 
from the flux of the tide, which twice a day raises the waters the height 
of fimr or five yards, from the current occasioned by the same cause, and 
Irom its velocity, exceeding sometimes three yards in a second. Old 
fiordeaox extends on the right of the bridge ; the streets are narrow and 
crooked, the squares and market places are irregular. The quarter Char- 
tiou is the most commercial part of the town, but the finest and best 
biilt is the quarter of Chapeau Rouge. Liewis the Fourteenth destroyed 
the remains of an ancient temple, dedicated to the tutelary gods, in order 
to lengthen the glitcis of Chateau Trompette; but the castle itself has 
bcea destroyed since the revolution, and modem buildings, not unworthy 
of 10 wealthy a city, are now raised on the site. All that remains of the 
oU fortifications, now useless, are the ruins of the fortress St. Croix, at 
tk extremity of Chartrons: the dock yards extend at their base. 

The old dungeons in the castle of Ha are still entire; they t castieofHa. 
irc ased as a prison. The Burgundian gate, a fine triumphal ' 
irch, rises on the harbour, opposite the bridge; it was built to comme- 
norate the birth of the grandson of Lewis the Fourteenth. Another 
Stte,near the old trenches of Salinieres, may be remarked on account of 
(he edifice which rises above them; it is the ancient town-house. The 
Rojal square is more worthy of the name from the buildings which 
alom it, than from its size. The place Dauphine^ more regular than the 
htt, is situated at the extremity of a much frequented walk, called the 
illeysof Tourney; the others worthy of notice, are the Place d'Armes, 
tad Saint Germain. The cathedral, the largest church in the town, is a 
Gothic edifice; the inteuor, imposing from its size, is adorned with a 
costlf altar. The large theatre, a circular building, surpasses most 
phces of the same kind in elegance of architecture, and in the commo- 
dioas arrangement of the boxes. A light and graceful dome towers 
^ve the exchange, the rendezvous for merchants from every part of the 
vorid. The ancient archiepiscopal palace, an edifice remarkable for its 
(^S^darity, was changed into a royal palace at the restoration. Bordeaux, 
iike Paris, has a pompous cemetery^ where the wealthy accumulate mar- 
fa and inscriptions; it is situated at the extremity of the town, in the 
cadosttrc of the new Chartreuse, near a handsome modern church, em- 
Ulished with fresco paintings. Within the same rich city are situated 
Kvend hospitals, an asylum for the deaf and dumb, different academical 
i^^ties, a public library, consisting of 1 10,000 volumes; among others, 
I copy of Montaigne's essays, with marginal corrections written by the 
tttbor; it possesses besides, a botanical garden, one of the four esta- 
Usbed by government for the purpose of naturalizing exotic plants, a 
cation of natural history, schools of theology, medicine, surgery, 
^ving and painting, and lastly, a museum of antiquities, in which are 
teha and basso-relievos, collected in the town or neighbourhood. We 
bvt had occasion to mention the site of an ancient temple, now wholly 
^t>troyeds vome arcades of an amphitheatre, called thepaiaeeof OaUienus^ 
^ the only remains that serve to recall the Roman domination. It is 
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supposed that Bordeaux was a town before the conquest of Cs&sar, thftk 
its ancient name comes from two words of Celtic origin, Bur and WaL, 
signifyibg a Gallic fortress, and which the Romans corrupted into Bur-' 
digala. It is thus that Ausonius mentions it in his verses; it became the 
capital of the Second Aquitania during the reign of Hadrian. It was 
pillaged by the Visigoths about the end of the fourth century. Four httBr 
dred years afterwards, it was taken by the Saracens and Normans ; it 
passed, with the whole of Aquitaine» into the power of the English in the 
year 1152« It was enlarged under Henry the Second and Edward the 
Third, but it did not become very flourishing until Charles the Seventh 
freed it from a foreign yoke. Although it may be doubted that it was 
the native town of Ausonius and Sidonius Apollinaris, it claims at least 
the merit of having given birth to Montesquieu, to Berquin, to Ducos 
and Gensonn^, two distinguished members of the convention, lastly, to 
the celebrated defender of Liewis the Sixteenth, whose devotedness was 
rewarded with the most honourable dignities. 

[ndiMtry and i Bordeaux has its distilleries, vinegar, nitric acid, and sugar 
trade. I works ; it possesses paper, cotton, silk and woollen manufacto* 

ries: the porcelain, glass, hats, carpets, and stockings, made in the same 
place are sold in different parts of France. It equips every year nearly^ 
two hundred vessels, and of these several are sent to the cod and whale 
fisheries. 

The snvall town of Blaye« supposed to be the ancient Blavia^ is situated 
below the narrow strip of land, called the Bee d^Ambes^ on the right 
bank of the Gironde, opposite Medoc. It is divided into two parts, the 
one rises on the acclivity of a hill, and the other on the summit, where 
four large bastions serve with fort Medoc to guard the entrance into the 
river. According to tradition, Caribert, who died in the year 574, was 
buried within the walls of the town, and also the brave Roland, who fell 
I at Roncevaux in 778. Libourne, the capital of a district^ is 
*^'°^' ■ situated at the confluence of the Dordogne and the Droiine; it 

La Reoie I ^^ cncompassed with walls and agreeable walks, it was founded 
^' ■ by Edward the First, king of England. La Reole, the last town 
worthy of notice, rises near the eastern extremity of the department, oa 
a hill which commands the right bank of the Garonne. It was the birth- 
place of two worthy men, the two Fauchers, twin brothers, generals in 
the army, and united to each other by the most devoted friendship. Their 
patriotism called them both to the field of battle, they served as private 
soldiers, distinguished themselves in the same engagements, and were 
made generals at the same time. They disdained to render the cause of 
freedom a pretext for the ambition of a single man ; as soon, therefore, as 
Bonaparte assumed the title of consul, and thereby announced his ambi- 
tious designs, they resigned their commissions. Their retirement was 
ennobled. with the laurels of twenty campaigns. But the presence of fo- 
reign troops on the French territory after the battle of Waterloo, the con- 
tinuance of hostilities after the departure of Napoleon, and the return of 
the King, announced the dangers which threatened France ; the two bro- 
thers received from general Clausel, the honourable oflice of defending 
their native town, an oflice which they fulfilled with much zeal and ability, 
until, informed of the state of events, they laid down their arms. Their 
patriotism was imputed to them as a crime ; — summoned before a special 
commission, — (Oh disgrace to the French bar!) no advocate was bold 
enough to defend them. The two brothers were in consequence doomed 
to death; they were inseparable during life — they died together. 
Deparunem I ^^ ^ traveller were to form an opinion of the soil in the de- 
of the Lot«iid I partmcnt of the Lot and Garonne from the large and ferule 

aroniie. | y^^m^^ ^^^^ these two rivers watery he might perhaps suppose 
it the most fruitful in France. But the dismal landea that have been al- 
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mdy mentionedy extend on the west, and coveP an eighth part of the 
flirface. The hills situated on the east between the Garonne and the Lot, 
pirticttlarly near the banks of the Lot, are by no means unfruitful. On the 
mtb, the labourer attempts to gain some profit from a ferruginous argil, 
vkicb covers some districts; it may be truly said, however, that the soil is 
ngrttefttL But in other parts of the country, the corn crops suffice amply 
for the wants of the inhabitants. Trees of different kinds are loaded with 
6vit,and it is believed that the best prunes in France are exported from the 
depmment. The vineyards, often cultivated with the plough, and suffered 
to grow without props, yield more than double the quantity of wine that 
the iihabitants consume. The most of the wines are red, thick, and strong, 
tkef may be kept a long time, they are not impaired by distant voyages. 
Heap grows to a great height, and judges consfder it superior to any in 
theaorih; tobacco is cultivated on a great scale, and it is certainly of a bet- 
lerqaality than any other sort in France. Iron, the most abundant mineral 
abstoce in the department, adds considerably to the wealth of the inhabi- 
HBts. The climate is temperate, the sky is seldom clouded, and the air is 
nhibrioHa ; an exception, however, must be made to the country near the 
Birihes, which cover part of the landes. Long successions of rains and 
drosghts often interrupt the course of the seasons ; sometimes ati atmos- 
pheric phenomenon, cailed the brouiUard in the tountry, changes the joyful 
days of spring into days of mourning. If the burning rays of the sun are 
nddealy felt after the cold, which generally accompanies the same phe- 
MflMsoB, the hopes of the husbandmen are bl&sted. 

Mannande was destroyed by the Arabs ilr the eighth een- ■ ji^nn«|^ 
tirj: although many of the buildings are antiquated, it is on ' 
the whole, a well built town ; it is the chief place in a district of the same 
Mae, it rises on the right bank of the Garonne, and carries on a consi- 
derate trade with Bordeaux. Tonneins consists mostly of a ■ Tonnetnc 
bog aad broad street, embellished with^ev^eral fine houses; * 
the inhabitants are industrious, and the tqwA is a place of trade both in 
the products of the department, and in different' manufactures. The to- 
hicco works, which were at one*time ip greater repute than any others 
iiPruice, are situated at a short distance "from the walls. Although its 
mff is ttili much prised, connoisseurs of the* present day seem to give 
the preference to that of Clairac,'a*town situated on the Lot, peopled by 
fife thousand inhabitants, and orie of the first places in the south that em- 
Inced the reformation. Villeneuve d'Agen, which was built in the thir- 
tath century, according to fa regular plan, is watered by the Lot; the 
principal arch of a bridge eretted at the same epoch over the river, may 
k ibout one hundred and tight feet in width, and fifty-five in height. 
The old fortifications '^re now changed into agreeable walks, but some 
Rtaaiasof Iht former ml^y ^ ^^^^ near the castle of Duke Alphonso, the 
Wther of'St. Lewis, and the founder of the town. No other jilace of any 
cohleqaence can be mentioned in the same district Agen, ■ ^^^ 
though thinly peopled, is the most important town in the • ^^ 
deftartment; the name of Jiginum attests its antiquity, Ptolemy informs us 
^it was the capital of the Nttiobrigu. It obtained the rank and privi- 
kges of a city under Theodosius; it is at present the seat of a diocess and 
tcoun of justice. The streets are narrow and crooked, the houses clumsy 
■d iBconvenient, but, the bridge on the Garonne is a fine building of its 
^ The walks are laid out with much taste, and the neighbouring 
c^try cannot be too much commended. Agen was th^ nattve town of 
Jvcph Scaliger and Lacepede. The inhabitants manufacture hardwares, 
■Blcloth, and printed cottons. The small but neat town of ■ ^^^^ 
Vcrac on thd Bayse, is idtuated ih a picturesque country, and ' 
cMunanded by an ancient Gothic castiei the residence of the kings of 
Ntvarre. 
Vol. V^3 R 
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Deputment i The department of the Gers, bounded on the south by the 
oftbeGen. I qi,^ ^^^ jJaa been last mentioned, may be considered an agri- 
cultural country; although mountainous on the south, large plains extend 
towards the north* A seventh portion of the surface is covered with 
yineyards, the rest is laid out in meadows and corn fields. A great part 
of the soil yields moderate harvests, very little good wine, but a great 
quantity of bad, which the inhabitants convert into brandy, inferior cer- 
tainly to the brandy of Cognac, but with that exception, better than any 
other sort in France. The brandy still bears the name of JtrmagnaCf an 
ancient province, of which the greater part forms jthe present department* 

I Condom stands on the Bayse, a river which serves to turn 
^^ ' many Hour mills in the vicinity; it carries on a considerable 
trade in leather and quills, it was formerly the seat of a diocess/ Several 
distilleries have been built in the small towns of Cazaubon and Eauzei 
the name of the last was probably derived from Eluoh a city belonging to 
thb Elusateif and the metropolis of NovempapulaniOf of which some ves- 
tiges are to be found in Ciutai^ an adjoining hamlef. The village of Cas- 
tera-Vivent is much frequented on account of the sulphureous springs 
near it, it is situated on the road to Auch, the ancient Climberriif the capi- 
Auch I ^^^ ^^ ^^^ JSu9cif who were subdued by Crassus. Auch is at 

' present the chief town in the department, and the residence 
of an archbishop, who was formerly entitled primate of Aquitaine. Rising 
like an amphitheatre on the declivity of a hill, divided by the Gers into 
the upper and lower town^ Auch consists of narrow and winding streetSf 
but the squares and public places are built with greater regularity. The 
foundation of the cathedral has been attributed to Ciovis; it may be ad- 
mired for the elevation of the vaulted roof, the beauty of the painted wio- 
dows, which Mary of Medicis wished to remove to Paris, and the elegance 
of the modern portal, in which the Corinthian order is united with the 
Composite. A well built square in the upper part of the town, leads to 
a pleasant walk, from which the view extends to the Pyrenees; for the 
same walk, as well as other embellishments, the inhabitants are indebted 
to M. Detigny, an individual to whom they have shown their gratitude 
by erecting a statue. Auch is the native town of the witty Roquelanre, 
of admiral Vilaret Joyeuse, and general Dessoles. Mirande, the small 
capital of a poor and sterile district, is encompassed with walls. Lombes, 
still more insignificant, but situated in a very fruitful part of the country, 
has been often injured by the inundations of the Save, which waters it. 
Fleurance, although it contains only thr^e thousand inhabitants, is adorned 
with a fine market place. 

Lcctoure. I ^°^ "^*y follow the windings of the Gers, traverse ft Cruit- 
1 ful country, and arrive at the height which crowns Lectoure, 
the birthplace of Marshal Lannes. It is not far removed from the site 
which has been attributed to Lactora^ a city of the Laci^ratea. It is chiefly 
worthy of notice on account of the magnificent view from the Baitian^ 
Lastcountof i now a public walk. The walls that surround it, are erected on 
Amoguc. I ^hc place occupied by the triple enclosure* which defended it 
in the time of the counts d'Armagnac,but which proved no security against 
the vengeance of Lewis the Eleventh on the last descendant of that illus- 
trious family. John, the fifth count, was one of those persons who seem 
to be impelled in the career of wickedness by an irresistible power, and 
whose impetuous passions render as culpable as unfortunate. The crimes 
of his father, for he revolted against his liege lord, might have deprived 
him of his dominions, had it not been for the clemency of Charles the 
Seventh; but the misfortunes of his family, the proscription denounced 
against him in early life, were all unavailing lessons. A passion, at which 
nature shadders, was the origin of his misfortunes. Madly attached to 
his sister Isabella, a lady renowned for her beautyi the publicity of their 
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(lilt brottght upon him the wrath of the church; but the r^scititineiit or 
iidignauofi of Rome was appeased by his feigtied repentance. Lately 
acommvnicated, hardly restored to Christian privileges, he ventured to 
Mlicit dispensations from the pope, which were peremptorily refused,; 
bit two persons suborned by the count, forged them, and the mionstrous 
■arriage was celebrated with pomp and solemnity. The chief of the 
diircb published a second and a terrible anathema against the incestuous 
pur. Charles employed persuasion and counsel to restore the count to 
imoo, who repaid his kindness by joining the enemies of France. Lec- 
tovrewas shortly afterwards besieged by a formidable army; Isabella fled, 
Mn could not remain without Wr, both hastened for protection to the 
Kiig of Arragon, their relative. Love, not fear, had induced the count 
tollj, bttt singularly inconsistent in his character^ he returned -and ap* 
ftutd before the parliament that summoned him. Thrown into prison^ 
k made his escape; proscribed, deprived of his dominions, unable to see 
kr,wbQm a late bat not insincere repentance rendered the most wretched 
«f mothers, he travelled op foot as a mendicant to Rome, and implored 
for lumself,*<now that his power had vanished as a dream, and for her 
fbo was bewailing her crimes in a cloister, the mercy of the holy father,— 
a abiolation was granted, but not without the most rigid conditions. 
Levis the Eleventh put him again in possession of his states, and he mar- 
ried the daughter of the count de Foiz; equally ungrateful to his new 
beaefactor, as he was formerly to Charles the Seventh, he conspired 
agaiast the throne of France. Punished a second time, driven from his 
doffliBions, he was enabled to return in ' consequence of new political in- 
tri^iiea, which he had formed with the duke of Guyenne. He became a 
^ time an exile after the tragical death of the duke, but he made him- 
lelfathird time master of his capital by ingenuity and treason, and cast 
Pfcter of Bourbon into prison, who commanded thf town in the name of 
tkKiog. Lewis the Eleventh had now determined to reduce the power 
9i the great vassals, and the treason of John was not to be passed over 
vith impunity. Tristan the hermit, cardinal d' Alby, and their sanguinary . 
tioops, marched against Lectoure; the count defended himself Isravely, 
nd his son, the fruit of incestuous love, was slain in a sally. John, de- 
spairing of success^ and no match against the king in the number of his 
BNB, offered to surrender on certfiin conditions. The conditions were 
accepted, the cardinal and the count took the sacrament together, and 
Wth parties swore on the altar to observe th£m. The troops had not 
^ many hour^ in the town before all the inhabitants were put to death; 
tbe count fell by the sword, the countess, fer advanced in pregnancy, was 
compelled to swallow poison; Charles, his only brother, and James d'Ar- . 
Bagnac;, his cousin, expiated on the scaffold the crimes of their relative. 
A new department, that of Tarn and Garonne, was added . DeMmnent 
l0 the others, conformably to a^ decree passed on the second of I ©fl^nand 
nofember, 1808; it consists of dmerent districts, which wet*e ' 
<ak«n from the adjoinipg departments. It is watered by the Aveyron, 
»fcich throws itself into the Tarn, below Montaubav, and by the Tarn, ' 
»Wch joins the Garonne below Moissac. The Qimoiine, the Rats, and 
*^r itreams of less consequence, which traverse it in different directions, 
«f»c to enlarge a river often liable to inupdations. Fruitful and well 
oltiTated fields are enclosed with hedges, qr varied with groves of quince . 
IVKi. The land produces much more Kheat than the inhabitants can 
caiMme, more than half the wine is c(>a verted into brandy, and sent out 
*f the department; the white mulberry tree affords plentiful nourishment , 
tethe ailk worm, different sorts of poultry are reared in great numbers, 
*d mules prized by the Spaniards, are exported into their country. It 
^pkising to observe the reciprocal influence of agricultural and manu- 

247717 
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factttiing indastry, thus the consequences of the one are nameroas distil* 
leriesy silk manufactories, and other works of different kinds. 

I Moissac, founded about the end of thef fourth century^ rises 
Moissae. [ ^^ ^y^^ right bank of the Tarn, and the Teasels on the rirei! fa- 
cilitate the trade with Bordeaux* Lauzerte, a small town of five thousand 
inhabitants, stands on a rock in a picturesque country, at the confluence 
of the Landou and the Barguelonne. The ancient walls and ramparts 
that encompassed Coitel'Sarrazini are now changed into Agreeable walks. 

• Montauban, the most central town in the department, wns 
MonuQ . I f^^^g^ ^„ ^Yit twelfth century. It has been affirmed that It 
received the name of Mons AWanus from the great quantity of willows in 
the yicinity, which the country people called aibaa. It is a large and wett 
built town ; the Tarn, which divides it into three quarters, affords easy 
communication with Bordeaux, and adds to the importance of its trade. 
The gates, the town-house, and most of the public buildings, are not in- 
elegant: the cathedral is much older than the town; indeed, it is well 
known that long before the foundation of the latter, the convent of MonM 
Jiunohis stood in the highest part of the present Montauban. It is the 
native town of Lefranc de Pompignan, and other distinguished men. 

It is said that queen Brunehault had a castle at Bruniquel, on the left 
bank of the Verre, where the lower orders find at present employment in 
refining sugar, and working iron. Negrepellsse was a flourishing city, 
before it was burnt by the troops of Lewis the Fourteenth. Conade^ SoM 
AntantUy and Cayltu^ are small towns of four or five thousand inhabitants, 
who manufacture serge, coarse cloth, dress leather, and carry on a con* 
siderable trade in the corn and wines of the department. 
Deptrtmentof i Mounts Espinouse, Garriguen, Aubrac, and some branches 
Av^ron. I of Cantal extend over almost all the surface in the department 
of Aveyron; vast forests cover their declivities, and the snow remains on 
their summits six months in the year. Thus, although a southern de- 
partment, the climate is cold in some places ; and in others, where the 
temperature is milder, wheat is not, perhaps, the most common sort of 
grain. More than a third paat of the land remains uncultivated, but the 
harvests are sufficient for the wants of the inhabitants. The vineyards 
confined to the eastern part of the country, produce as much wine as the 

Cople can consume; if, however, the wines of Agnac, Laucedat, and 
areillac be excepted, all the others are of an ordinary quality. But the 
wealth of the department consist^ in fruitful meadows afid pastures, which 
afford the means of rearing , horses, mules, oxen, goats, and more than 
600,000 sheep. A small propoTrtion of the milk of the she-goats is mixed 
with that of the ewes, and changed into the cheese of Roquefort, which 
the inhabitants export into most countries in Europe. The difienent me- 
tals in^ the same department are still unworked, but it contains besides, 
extensive coal mines and aluminous schistus, of which the produce in 
sulphate of alumen forms an article of commerce;^ the quantity obtained 
spontuieoQs i might be easily increased in a tenfold ratib. ' In the chain that 
tcmiHimiom. I Bcparates the Lot from the Aveyron, kre found the mineral 
riches, of which the existence was hardly imagined thirty years ago. It 
was only known that they contained coal by their spontaneous combustion; 
indeed, the cause of their ignition was long attributed to the decomposition 
of sulphuretted iron, althovg^ similar fires are often occasioned by acci- 
dental causes. A remarkable example of this kind may be seen on the 
heighu of Fontagne, at the distanr.e of four hundred feet above the Avey- 
ron. One may there examine a crevice of an elliptical form, surrounded 
with plants, of which the pale verduve indicates their languid and un- 
healthy state. The combustion is not visible during the day, but favoured 
by the obscurity of the night, flames are seen to rise from the cavity, 
which resembles a small crater; the persons who venture to approach^ 
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■ohritltftaBdiag tlie heat and smoke exhaled from tt, nay observe a mass 
dhmrwmg coaL The combuadon has condoned fbr seyeral ages, but it 
k beliered that a perceptible dimiBation has taken place in its intensity. 
The Biottataiits in the department form the boundaries of six long Tallies, 
watered by the Tmef re, the Lot, the Ayeyron, the Viaur, the Tarn, and 
tke Sorguesy almost all of which flow in the direction from east to west. 
The name Tallies are filled with fruitlnl alluvial deposits; the rivers, par* 
ticalarly the Lot and the Tarn, serve to move different works, such as 
siflc, ir<K>lleii, and paper manufactories, and facilitate commercial intei^ 
csarse-with the neighbouring departments. The towns are mostly insig* 
aiicaat, they may be shortly described. Ville-Franche, the chief town 
IB die moot western district, is agreeably situated at the confluence of thlT 
Aiaon and the Aveyron; it was the birth place of the marshal of Belle-Isle; 
te neighbonring country abounds in rich pastures. 

RhodeXy or Rodez, the capital of the department, certainly * _ . 
Ibe smallest, perhaps the ugliest provincial capital in France, ' "' 

ii built on a hill, at the base of which the Aveyron flows with great ra- 
putity. It must not be inferred that the neighbouring country is destitnts 
if beaaty; on the contrary, the views from many places are romantic; but 
the dirty, dark, narrow, and crooked streets, all built on an inclined plane, 
are steep, aad difficult of access. A great many wooden houses, and 
sihers of stone, project on the streets, and the numerous inequalities in 
the pavement are filled with rough and sharp stdties; on the whole, in 
psiat of convenience and comfort, it may be said to be several cetitupiea 
behiad the other towns in France. The inhabitants are indebted to the 
fiberality of Francis d'Estiaing, one of their bishops, for their cathedral; 
the only edifice of consequence in Rhodes. The extent of the nave,, the 
bsidaesa of the vaulted roof^ the finely formed windows, the steeple, not 
less than 350 feet in height, the ptincipal tower' terminating in a ctfpola, 
and crowned by a colossal statue of the Virgin, render it perhaps-the^nest 
BMmament of Gothic architecture in southern France. It harloltg beeQ 
masiderrd one of the wonders in the department, and according <o*a nl^ 
dicaloua Latin inscription on one of the walls, it is; aaid' to JtuaC^eqnal in 
height to the pyramids in Egypt It is not doubtful tt^at t^e Vandal of 
the revolntion would have destroyed the building* faydlifnot be^n^fol* the- 
addreaa of a single citizen, who preserved it by movlne in an* assehfbly 
that It ought to be dedicated to Marat, a motion .which was Carried by' 
acclamation.* Rhodez has given birth- to some distinguished men!; 4mon|; 
others to Hugh Brunet, a trouhadonr.of the twelfth century, and to John 
de Serres, a protestant theologian. The same town bore before the Ro- 
BHBi conquest, the Celtic name of Segodunum^ which the Romans changed 
iBlo BatierMj because it was the capital of the Butmi. If any opinion may he 
iBmed from the«resemblance between different words which have passed 
firom the Celtic into the Latin, the people who at a remote period inha- 
htoed the province of Rouerge, might with greater accuracy have been 
caOed^he £ti/Aem,from the Celtic word Buthj or the German Bothy which 
signifies red; the origin of the name is still indicated in the red colour of 
the soil and sandstone near Rhodez. 

St. Afirique, almost encompassed with fine walks, is watered « ^^ Afrique 
by the Sorgues, which flows in the middle of a valley intei*- ^ 
•acted with orchards, meadows, and vineyards. The crooked streets are 
iaed with Gothic houses ; a hospital and the reformed church are the 
saly bttildiags worthy of notice* The village of Roquefort at two leagues 
the town, was famous for its cheese more than eight hundred years 



MiDiaa, the Roman JEmiHanumj is built on the Tarn, in an advantageous 
i See Promenade de Paris k Bagnerea de Luchon by the count P. de V. 
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litaadoik for trade and manufacturing industry. Sererac-Ie-Chateau^ m 
:own of two thousand inhabitants, rises on a conical hill, commanded by 
m old Gothic fortress, in which a drawbridge leads to the massive ram- 
)arts. St. Geniez-d'Olt stands on the Lot; OlHs was the ancient name of 
he same river, a name which was probably corrupted into Olt. It is a 
leat and small town of four thousand inhabitants; it has given birth to 
laynal. Espalion, although not so large, is the capital of a district; it 
ionsists chiefly of a long, broad, and well built street, 
department f ^^^ department which bears the name of the Lot, is crossed 
f i^ J from east to west by the same river; the Dordogne and the 
i^ere water the northern extremities, and the Sell^, less important thae 
he rest, winds from north-east to south-west, and falls into the Lot. 
Although the heights are not lofty, they cover a great extent of surface; 
lifferent metals are contained in them, and iron in sufficient abundance to 
lupply several large foundries. The vallies are fruitful in grain, lint, and 
obacco; the low hills are covered with vineyards. The excess of the 
^rain harvest above the consumption is considerable, that of the wines 
imounts to three-fifths, 
pj^ I The inhabitants of Figeac on the right bank of the Sell^, 

■ manufacttv*e cotton stuffs, and carry on a great trade in wines 
Lud cattle. It was gradually built near a benedictine abbey founded by 
Lndentcere- I Pepin in the year 755. Wh^n the abbot made his first en- 
lany. I trance into the town, a baron, the lord of Montbrun, appeared 

n the costume of a harlequii), with one leg bare, and the -other covered 
vith an embroidered stocking; he led a horse from the stable, on which 
he pious man mounted, and, holding the bridle, conducted him to the 
church gate, where he waited until the abbot had gone through his de- 
motions, held the stirrup for him Jon his return, and led him back to his 
Louse* The ceremony was performed for the last time in the year 1766.^ 

f Csi^ors was a town before Caesar invaded Gaul; it was thca 
'*' ' called Divona, and according to tradition, it excited the-admi* 
ation of the Roman general. It is certain that it was embellished by the 
^omansywho gave it the name of Cadurcif from the people in the country* 
^ome vestiges of these ancient times still exist; among others, the re- 
nains*of a theatre, an aqueduct, and a monument, near the prefect's pa- 
ac^, erected during the reign of Augustus, to. commemorate the cqur- 
igeous resistance which their countrymen made against Csesar at Uxeila^ 
lunumf the present Capdenac^ The cathedral, it has been thought, is 
>artly formed by the remains of an ancient temple; at all events, the por- 
al is wholly modern. The ramparts are used as a public walk; they rise 
ibove the Lot, which encompasses nearly the whole town, and the rock 
in which it stands. The streets are Ateep and crooked; the royal college^ 
he seminary, the library, the museum of natural history, the theatre, and 
piscopal palace, are nowise remarkable on account of their architecture* 
ineientpriTi- I ^^^ ^^^ diocess was one of some importance before the revo- 
lt of tbe I lution; the prelate who possessed it, was entitled the count of 
^^ ' Cahors, and he had the privilege of having his gloves and 
word placed beside the altar whenever he officiated. His installation 
ras accompanied with a ceremony similar in some respects to the one 
hat was performed at Figeac." The viscount of Cessac, the vassal of 
he church, waited for him at the city gate, having his head uncovered, 
rithout a mantle, the right leg bare, and a slipper on the right foot. In 
his dress, he held the bridle of the bishop's mule, and led it to the epis- 
opal palace, where he appeared in the capacity of a footman, and served 
lis liege lord during dinner. As a recompense for his trouble, he re- 
eived the mule and the buffist, which had been used at the repast; the 

^ See Jourosl Encyclopedique de Msn^ 1766. 
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viIm of the latter was fixed at dBl 30. Cahors was the birthplace of pope 
John XKII. who, in the year 132I9 founded a university in his native 
towii, of the poet Clement Marot, La Calprenede^ the financier, Joachim 
Miirtt, king of Naples, and general Ramel, who was assassinated at Tou- 
iosie in 1815. Xhe manufactures of the town are paper, cloth, and lea- 
ther, 

Gourdon, the capital of a subprefecture, rises on the Bloue, ■ subprdte- 
aimall river; it carries on some trade in sail cloth and wool- ' ^'^' 
kn itiifs. Souillac may be about seven leagues from Gurdon; it contains 
1 rojil manufactory of fire arms; it is watered by the Dordogne, on 
which a fine bridge, consisting of seven arches, has been erected. Two 
iitermitting fountains, the Oourg and the Baulei/f are situated in the 
Kighbourhood; the first rises in the valley of Blagour, and the other is- 
aci from the heights of Puy Martin. They never flow at the same time; 
IS toon as the one ceases the other begins, and changes in a few minutes 
the valley which serves as its channel, into a sheet of water. The erup- 
dra of the Bouley is almost always accompanied with a slight shock and 
I tremendous noise. 

We may pass from the department of Lot into that of Dor- ■ Depwtment 
dogiDe, by descending the last river, which traverses it on the • ©f »»fdogne. 
mth from east to west. It is also watered by the Ille, the Dronne, the 
Vezere, and by more than fourteen hundred small rivers and streams. 
Hills extend along the country in every direction, but with the exception 
«f tvo vallies, those watered by the Ille and the Docdogne, they bound 
nlj narrow passes, almost all of which are desolated by torrents. The 
loil is by no means productive; the calcareous rocks are in many places' 
bare, or vast districts are covered with heath, broom, and chesnut trees; 
the oniformity thus occasioned, is in a few places broken by sterile 
nanbes. Some parts are rich and fruitful, but they are so insignificant 
ii point of extent, that they may be said to form an exception to the 
gcsertl character of the department. The grain harvests are not suffi- 
cient for the maintenance of the inhabitants, but the deficiency is sup- 
plied by using chesnuts ^s a substitute. As to the Vintage, more than 
half the wines are either consumed in different parts of France, or they 
are converted into brandy for exportation. Mineral substances abound in 
the country; the most valuable are coal, manganese, and iron. The work- 
iigof the last metal, and the art of converting it into steel, furnish em- 
ph)7ment to many of the inhabitants. The same country supplies the 
gwrmands in Paris with different delicacies, among which, the white 
viaeof Bergerac is not the least important; pork, red partridges, truffles, 
fiqaeara, and sweetmeats are also sent to the capital. 

Saflat exports a great quantity of paper; it is the chief ■ ^^^ 
tova in a district that abounds in iron and copper ore, mill- ' 
>hmes, and coal. The people in Selves and Bugne find employment in 
naking walnut oil. The Doux takes its source in the same district; it 
RMi m a narrow valley, and fills a circular basin, of which the depth has 
Mtbero ascertained, but the circumference exceeds 176 yards. The la- 
Mathi in a cave about three leagues distant from Sarlat, are more than 
^ fards in length; they extend between the burgh of Miremont and 
the Tillage of Privaset The small a;nd neat town of Bergerac rises on 
the right bank of the Dordogne; its position enables the inhabitants to 
carry on an advantageous trade with Libourne and Bordeaux. Many 
ptraoos are employed in the foundries, iron-works, and paper-mills in 
thericinity. Michel de Montaigne, a village about eight leagues from 
'trgerac, is situated near the castle that belonged to the celebrated phi- 
^iiiopber; the chamber wherein the most of his essays were composed^ 
^J tdll be seen in one of the turrets* 
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Perimeuz. I ^ s^^^P i^A^ ^^ <^ ^^^^ ridge leads to the fruitful vallef 
^'^"^ ■ watered by the lUe, and to Perigueax, the capital ot tke 
departmeut, and the chief town in a diocess. It stands on the site of 
the ancient Vuumuu The streets are dark, narrow, and crooked; the old 
quarter, or the city, is almost deserted. Were it necessary to indicate its 
importance in the time of the Romans, it might be sufficient to mentiom 
the public baths and aqueducts now in ruins, the remains of the amphi- 
theatre, and the tower of Vuunnej as the inhabitants call it* a circular 
edifice without doors or windows, but communicating with the town bj 
a subterranean passage. Several monuments of the middle ages, tke ca- 
thedral, dififerent inscriptions, and the church of Saint Front, in which 
the Gothic architecture recalls the period of the low empire, prove how 
much it has fallen since the time that Pepin defeated the duke of Aqui- 
taine under its walls. The inhabitants of the present day carry on a trade 
with the capital, in turkeys, truffies, pastry, liqueurs, and other articles. 

BramoBie. I Brantome, a small town on the left bank of the Dronnc* 
' peopled by 2700 inhabitants, was formerly the seat of a beae- 
dictine convent, which might have been long since forgotten, had it not 
been for Peter de Bourdeilles, better known by the name of Brantome, 
a writer of some celebrity, and although a layman, abbot of the convent* 
Nontron on the right bank of the Bandiat, carries on a trade in leather^ 
hardware, goods, and iron obtained from the mines in the neighbourhood. 
Riberac, the chief town of a contiguous district, rises in a fruitful plain, 
at no great distance from the Dronne, but still nearer an old castle that 
belonged to the viscounts of Turenne. ' 
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. "' ' / EUROPE. 

' Surtjjfe ebntinuedd — France^-^Seeond Seetion^^^Westem Region* 

< rf 

Ws.iiave had occasion to observe the mild climate, the romantic sitesy 

and the remains of Roman power in the twenty-eight departments that 
fomr the, Sou them region of France. The inhabitants, it has been seen« 
are fihroured by nature, different productions are admirably adapted for 
their countfy, with the exception of the mountains, the soil is eyerywhere 
fruitful. But if the population be compared with the surface, it ly ill be 
found that the result accords ill with the natural advantages of the same 
vast region, which makes up more thai\ a third part of the kingdom* 
The extent is equal to nine thousand square leagues, the population to 
eight million four hundred and four thousand individuals; thus the num- 
ber of inhabitants to every square league does not amount to nine hundred 
and thirty-four, a result below the mean number in the other divisions of 
the same country. Such facts are not without their value; if the b.est and 
most fruitful part of France is comparatively poor and ill-peopled, it 
proves how much the munificence of nature may be surpassed by the in- 
dustry and resources of man. Government too may derive an important ; 
lesson from the same fact, it may thus be taught to appreciate the ele- 
ments of its wealth and power. Thirteen departments make up the west- 
em region; the population relatively to the surface is greater than in the , 
last, for five million four hundred and thirty-eight thousand inhabitants 
are soattered over a surface of four thousand two hundred square leagues, 
consequently the average number to every square league exceeds twelve 
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itHir^ and flhi^ty; still the advantages of education are little known in' 
lie western i^gion; in that pohit of view it is almost on a level with the 
geeeding. How^ihuch then might the population and wealth be increased, 
ff ijiioraitce no longer formed a barrier to the expansion of industry? 

Continuing in the direction from south to north, the depart' ■ Department 
nest of Charente may be first described. Contiguous, hut ' otchaient^. 
flttch inferior in size to the department of Dordogne, it is intersected on 
Ae north by high hills, and on the south by low ridges and heights. Nine 
riven, exclusively of the one from which the department takes its name, 
nterit in different directions. So many pools are contained in the bed 
oftheTardouere, that most of the water remains in them; indeed itneveif 
joins the Bandiat until it has been swollen by rains. The last river exhi- 
bits the same phenomena; the hills which bound it are undermined by 
ifflmense cavities, adorned with the finest stalactites. The Taponnat, 
liter a course of some leagues, fills different pools, and never afterwards 
appears. The Touvre, almost as large as the Sorgues at Vaucluse, issues 
6m the cavities of a steep rock; although it encloses several islands, it^ 
ffiiglht be rendered navigable without much difficulty. These rivers, as 
veO as the Perouse, the Ne, the Tude, the Nizonne, and the Vienne, wa- 
ter rallies abounding in rich pastures. The calcareous ridges and sandy 
phms that cover several districts, account for the aridity of the soil in 
tliie greater portion of the department. The arable land may be equal to 
a third part of the whole, the grain harvests are sufficient for the mainte- 
Bi&ce of the inhabitants; another third is laid out in vineyards, yielding 
vines of an ordinary quality, but it is for the most part converted into 
brandf, of which the quantity exported into the interior and into different 
coutries, amounts to more than thirty-five thousand barrels. The rest 
of the department is covered with chesnut tt'ees, uncultivated plains, na- 
tin! and artificial meadows, affording pasture to thirty thousand oxen, 
vhich the inhabitants import every year; they are fattened and again ex- 
ported. Mines are worked in the department, and iron ore is converted 
iato cut iron and bars. 

Angoaleme rises on a hill, which may be seen from a great ■ j^^^^ 
distance; the air is pure and salubrious ; several of the inhabi- ' ** *"*" 
tarts attain to a great age, and the women are distinguished by thetif 
^Bty. The Quartier-Neuf is the only one worthy of notice; ill built 
teses, crooked and narrow streets, make up the rest of the town. The 
ftharbs of Ousmeau stands on a declivity above the Charente, the inhabl- 
tnts have erected several paper mills, distilleries, and sugar works, they 
Bsna&cture woollen stuffs, porcelain, aind earthenware. It is the capi- 
tal of the department, and also the seat of a diocess. It was once fortified, 
hit the ramparts have been changed into public walks, that rise in the 
bm of terraces, and 'command an extensive horizon bounded by heights; 
tie most remarkable objects in the view are the small river of Anguienne, 
that wiads along rich meadows and fruitful hills, the fine bridge over the 
(^Itrente, and the obelisk raised by government to the present dutchess of 
Aagonleme. Within the same town aire contained a royal naval school, 
I college, a library, and a museum of natural history: it was the. birth- 
pbce of Balzac, IVfontalembert, the engineer, and the assassin of Henry the 
Foorth. It is a place of great antiquity, the Romans called it IcuUsmdi 
itismore than once mentioned by Ausonius, but it did not rise into im- 
P^ttnce before the period of the middle ages. Larochefoiicault, a small 
l*vn on the Tarddttere, consists of a single street, it contains three thou- 
9ai inhabitants. The old Gothic castle^ which commands it, was the 
Mrtfylace of the duke, whose fatiie has been perpetuated by his book of 
VQhnIL 

Cwrfgjlans^ sufrtcJunded by a cothparatively sterile country, . ^,^^j^,„,, 
tetit^lKd^of a sttbpttfbcttf re» which derives its name from the ■ 
VoL.V^3S 
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confluence of the Goire and tKe Vienne, is not, however, unpleasantly 

situated, and the banks of both the rivers are fruitful in pastures. A 
square turret in the neighbourhood is all that remains of a strong castle. 
It is hecessary to cross the Charente at two places on the road that leads 
from Confolans to the small and neat town of Ruffec, that rises on the 
right bank of the same river. A small chain of hills terminates on the 
south at the neighbourhood of the Charente, which describes many wind- 
I ings through large meadows. The same river waters Jarnac^ 

^"^' ' houses are built on both the banks, and it possesses a harbour 
of some importance. A modern monument erected on the plain, serres 
to mark the field of battle, where the duke d'Anjou defeated the prince of 
Cond^ in the year 1569. As it has been thought consistent with good taste 
to commemorate the fatal engagement in which Frenchmen fought against 
each other, the place near the walls of the town, where the unfortunate 
prince was assassinated by the marquis of Montesquiou after the victory, 
I ought also to have been indicated. Cognac, the capital of the 

**"*** ' same district, rises on an eminence, of which the base is wa- 
tered by the Charente. Francis the First was born in the old castle that 
defended formerly this commercial city, the mart of the excellent brandy 
and liqueurs that are distilled in the adjoining districts. 

Barbezieux, in the middle of the fruitful country through which the 
Ne flows, is neither so populous nor so well built as Cognac, it rises on 
the declivity of a hill, on the high road from Paris to Bordeaux ; the an- 
cient fortress has been changed into a prison. The trade it carries on 
with the metropolis, consists chiefly in capons and truflles. Aubeterre, 
on the Drpnne, at the southern extremity of the department, is finely 
situated at the base of a hill, commanded by an ancient castle. The church ' 
is cut in the rock which supports part of the town. 
Mrtment I '^^^ lower part of the Charente, waters a country fruitful 

liower I in corn, and abounding in vineyards, of which the produce i& 
'"*"**• * converted into brandy. The mouth of the Gironde, and a 
great extent of coast tend to enrich a laborious population. There are 
not many inequalities in the department, all the hills are low, and the ex- 
tensive plains are salubrious. But the saline marshes near the sea, which 
furnish the salt known in England by the name of Rochelle salt, diffuse 
pestilential exhalations, and occasion difi'erent diseases. Many anchor- 
ages and ports facilitate navigation, promote the coasting trade, and in- 
duce companies or individuals to equip vessels for the cod fisheries and 
the French colonies. Lastly, the islands of Re Oleron and Aix, add to the 
maritime importance of the department. 

Jonzac is situated in part of the country contiguous to the last depart- 
ment; it is the chief town in an ill-peopled district, inferior in size to the 

Baintfis I ^^^S^ ®^ Mirambeau, which contains 3200 inhabitants.' 
' Saintes, the capital of Saintonge, is an old and probably on 
that account, a dirty town. Ammianus Marcelinus considered it the 
most flourishing city in Aquitaine. It was called Mediolanum^ the Ro- 
mans changed it afterwards into Santones^ after the name of the people in 
that part of Gaul. It possesses still the remains of a triumphal arch, and 
the' ruins of an amphitheatre. It was the seat of a diocess, and several 
councils have been held in the town. The last met in the year 1096, and 
enjoined the faithful to fast during the vigils of the apostles. The resi- 
dence of the subprefect,the theatre, the college, and the ancient cathedral, 
cannot be commended on account of their architecture; the public library 
contains 24,000 volumes. Bernard de Palissy was born at Saintes, a 
man of genius, who from the condition of a potter became one of the 
most eminent natural philosophers of the sixteenth century. The Bou- 
tonne, a small river, begins to be navigable at Saint-Jean d'Angely, and 
enables the industrious inhabitants to carry on a trade in brandy and 
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limber. Religious wars were long fatal to the town, indeed they may be 
add to have been so from the period of the memorable siege by which 
it fell into the hands of Henry the Third, to the time it supported ano- 
dier siege against Lewis the Thirteenth, who razed the fortifications. 
The second Henry de Bourbon Cond6, and Regnaud, a statesman under 
the imperial government, were born in Saint- Jean d'Angely. It possesses 

I royal powder manufactory. The horses in the neighbourhood are 
mch yalaed in different parts of France. Maremmes, about half a 
Ingue distant from the sea, is exposed to the pernicious exhalations from 
the salt marskes. Although a well built and a commercial town, it 
might have been much more flourishing than at present, had it not been 
for its unhealthy situation/ Tonnay-Chareute possesses a safe and com- 
Bodious harbour, for vessels of a hundred tons. 

Rochefort rises on the Charente about a league's distance t j^^j^^^. 
from the last place; the harbour, one of the three largest in ' 
Fnoce, may be about 2500 yards in length, it contains a sufRcient quan- 
tity of water to float ships of the line at low tide. Ships of 600 tons with 
thar cargoes, enter a smaller harbour adapted for merchant vessels. 
Rochefort is nearly four leagues distant from the ocean, bnt the ad van- 
tips of an admirable position are increased by large dockyards, careen- 
iig wharfs, naval storehouses, cordage and sail manufactories. The 
town is regularly built, the streets are straight, many of them terminate 
n 1 fatrge piece of ground planted with trees. The hospital, the prison, 
is which 2400 galley-slaves may be confined, the cannon foundry and 
the arsenal are the finest buildings. A reservoir enables the inhabitants 
to water the streets daily, a precaution by so much the more necessary 
ufrom the month of August to October, the air of Rochefort is any things 
bsl salubrious. The works that defend it are the ramparts by which it 
istorronnded, and the forts raised at the embouchure of the Charente. 
Ab excellent road leads to Rochelle, the capital of the department. 

The last town was founded in the tenth century. Philip t ^^^jj^ng, 
Augustus conferred several privileges on the inhabitants; it ' 
ns ceded to the English by the treaty of Bretigny. Charles the Fifth 
c<niUiTed to add it to his dominions; the political division^ to which the 
leformation gave so much weight, rendered it the centre of protestant 
opposition, it was then besieged by Lewis the Thirteenth, and taken after 
t resistance of 13 months, a resistance which cost the king more than 
^3poo,6oo. Situated on a gulf, the harbour is safe and commodious; 
thatcver be the height of the waters in the ocean, vessels may be ca- 
Ktted in the basin in which they receive their cargoes. The fortifica- 
tioM were constructed by Vauban. Straight streets, many houses 
•doraccHrith porticos that form arcades, the elegant court of the castle, 
|he exchange and the townhouse give the place an imposing aspect. It 

II the native town of Reaumur, Seignetie the druggist, who discovered 
*J*pargative salt that bears his name, and of several distinguished men. 
It is not remarkable, therefore, to find it the seat of learned and scientific 
"odetjes; it possesses a valiiable library, a museum of natural history, a 
^<^cal garden, and a school of navigation. The ilfat'/, a public walk, 
^mands a view of the ocean; from it may be seen the isle of Re on the 
^^ peopled by fishermen, and encompassed with breakers. Aix, 
vhere vessels wait for favourable winds, rises in front, and the important 
^^n on the left, an island abounding in wine and salt Marans, a 
"■•11 but neat town at the northern extremity of the department, carries 
^ trade in salt, and contains four thousand inhabitants; it has a safe 
"^'^r on the Sevre-Niortaise at the distance of four miles from the sea, 
^ which vessels of a hundred tons are borne by the tides. 

'^ Vendue, the largest feeder of the Sevre-Niortaise, is i Department 
••h^ navigable in a short part of its course, not more than six ' ofv«id6e. 
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leagues in length. At the time Fmnce was divided according to the new 
divisions, the same river was chosen rather than the Lay, the last jls cer- 
tainly larger, but the name of La Vendee was given to one of the most 
fruitful maritime departments*— to one which by its devotedness to the 
royal cause, became at the revolution the focus of a civil war, that lasted 
not less than seven years, and desolated almost all the eastern part of 
France. The soil may be divided into three kinds. The Marais com- 
prehends all the country on the coast, it is covered with sands which 
have been rendered produ9tive by canals and the labour of manjit abounds 
also in marshes; which from their extent and the quantity of s^t collected 
frpm them, seem to indicate that the ocean covered these coasts at a com- 
paratively recent period. The Bocagt consists in some places of sterile 
heaths, but in others of woods or lands that numerous streams serve to 
water and fructify. The Plain formed by all the country between the 
Socage artd the southern limit of the department, may be considered the 
most fertile and the best adapted for every sort of cultivation. The me- 
phitic vapours that rise from the Marais, are fatal to the health of the 
inhabitants; drained or intersected by many canals, destitute ofsprin^St 
only affording water more or less brackish to quench the thirst, it is with 
all these disadvantages one of the best cultivated countries in France. It 
produces excellent lint, abundant grain harvests, leguminous plants re- 
markable for their size, and pastures on which horses, oxen and sheep 
are reared. The Bocage yields good wine, and the fields are divided by 
hedges and orchards. The plain is fruitful in every sort of grain* but 
white wines pf an ordinary quality are only produced on the vineyards. 
Earthen-wares, coarse linen, woollen manufactures, the extracting of soda 
fr9m seaweed, and the produce of the fisheries and salt marshes, tonn the 
principal branches of industry. 

Fontenay iQ- i Fontenay-le-Comte excited the indignation of the republic 
Comte. I can government; ridiculously jealous of whatever might be 

. associated with the ancient system, it did not suffer the town to be called 
by its usual name, but changed it by a decree into that of fontenay-l^" 
Jf^eitpk. It stands in a fruitful valley on the left bank of the Vendue. The 

. sombre remains of a strong castle, a church of which the steeple may be 
about 300 feet in height, and a suburbs larger than the town itself, give 
it the appearance of an important city; it is the capital of a district. 
LucoUf the second town in the same district, has been raised Into the seat 
of a diocess, it contains about 3600 inhabitants. The houses are well 
built, but the streets are ill paved, it is situated at the extremity of a 
canal, which throws itself into the sea at the Anse d'Aiguillon. A road 
BabioB I through a dull and monotonous country leads to Sables 

d^oionnes. I cl»olonnes, a town consisting of four long and parallel streets^ 
built on a narrow stripe of sandy land that protrudes into the sea, it is 
defended by several forts. The harbour, which can only receive vessels 
of a hundred and fifty tons, separates the town from the suburbs of 
Chaume, which rises on a rock. Saint Giles, another seaport on the same 
coast, lies opposite the isle of Yeu, which is only inhabited by fishermen; 
but Moirmoutiers, a larger island at some distance from it, contains two 
villages and a town of the same name, peopled by 7500 individuals. Both 
these islands form part of the district of Sables d'Olonne, which extends 
on the nortl;! to the district of Bouin, formerly a calcareous rock, but at 
present upited to the continent, and more than seven leagues in circuna« 
terence^ the canal by which it was separated from the land, now serves 
as the means of communication, it has been changed into an embankment* 
The dj^strict gives its name tp a village of 2500 inhabitants. 
Bourbon i ' Bourbou Vei^d^e, a thinly peopled' toifrn, but the only one of 
VfloMe. I imy consequence that has n,ot been menUoned, was foro^erly 
the burgh o{ ta Rpche-sur-Yont in the princip^ity tha^ belonged Vo the 
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koiie of Bottrbon-Conti. It contaiiied hnvdly $00 inhabitaats in |807| 
ihoiits name was changed into that of the emperor, who laid out /. 1)6^00 
m erecting the necessary buildings for the chief town of a prefecture ; i^ 
is almost superfluous to add that its ancient name was restored in 1814. 
his built after the plan of a large city, but many edifices remain unQiusbed, 
the funds for the purpose are wanting; the streets are broad, straight, and 
deserted. Jt can never bepome a place of commerce or industry until the 
|tp)fiaed canal of 3ret has been coo^plfeted, because it stands on the Yon, 
I pall river, far frpm others that are navigaMf^ and from mf populous 

The department of Deux Sevres, contiguous on the west to Deptftmeiit 
tiuit of La Vend^e« is crossed in a diagonal direction by the oro«u^ 
beights of Gatine, a chain of lofty hills shaded by forests, from ^^^ 
fjiicb the inhabitants export different sorts of timber. Intersected by 
B107 streams, it takes its name from the two Sevresj thdone flowing 
km south to north, the other from east tp west j the one called Sevre*- 
Kastaise, and the other Sevre-Niortaise, because they water Nantes and 
NJQrt. Many fine vallies and plains fruitful in vineyards and pastures* 
extend in different directions, but there are also much uncultivated land, 
VMserous^ fens, and marshes. The grain and wine harvests exceed the 
coBsumption, herds and flocks are reared on the meadows. It furnishes 
the mules that are so much prized by the wealthy Spaniards, others that 
trtTcl with heavy burdens across the steep Alps and Pyrenees, and those 
iMf that drag the enormous wagons which are seen on all the roads in 
tk south of France. The sale of these animals in foreign countries, yields 
KTeral millions of franks to the department. The oxen form also a lu- 
cntiye branch of commerce^ the fattest are sent to Paris, but the greater 
umber are sold and fattened in Normandy. The people work iron, and 
Dttoiiracture cotton, and coarse woollen stuffs. 

Niqrt, the capital of the department, and a place of some ■ ^^^^^ 
istiqaity, has been much improved; modem buildings now ■ 
QCCttM ^e site of the rubbish and old houses that rendered it formerly 
one of the dirtiest towns in Poitou* The mpst remarkable edifices are 
IS old Gothic church built by the English, the town-house, the ancient 
pilice that belonged to Eleanor of Aquitaine, and the fine fountain of 
ViTien. Madame de Maintenon was born in one of the prisons in the 
aae town; the celebrated men that it has produced, are Isaac de Beau- 
lobre snd Lewis de Fontanes/ The picturesque banks of the Sevre in the 
iei|hhourhood add to the beauty of the public walks and gardens. The 
mil town of Mauz^ is the capital of a district from which fifteen or 
twenty thousand asses are annually exported. Saint Maixent, a town of 
En thoi^sand souls, may be mentioned on account of the fruitful country 
ii the neighbourhood. The finest mules in Europe are reared iu the dis- 
trict, of which Melle is the chief town. 

A plain on tlie other side of the Gatine hills is watered by ■ pj^henv 
tk Thouet} Parthenay rises near its banks, on a hill formerly ' 
commanded by an ancient castle now in ruins. The village of Foret, al 
M» great distance from the sources of Sevre-Nantaise, contains the tomb 
of the celebrated Duplessis Momay, whom the catholics called the pope 
of the Huguenots; the river flows ii\ the neighbourhood, and serves to 
uove different mills. Bressuire is situated on a hill, which confines the 
ititunsof the Argenton; it was so much injured during the wars of La 
Vcsd^^ that at one time the only buildings left entire were a solitary 
^te snd the granite church. It has since become the capital of a subk 
F^^tttr^l the inhabitants xoauufacture Uneu and woollen stuffs. In a 
>0Mh-east direction, and about five leagues distant from the last place, 
%Tho^et flows round the base of a hUl, and Thouars stands on the sum- 
^ It witf prpbably founded before the sixtb century: 7%otiars^ or Thh 
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aci arx^ signifies the citadel of the Thouet. Pepin took it in the year 758, 
and the English rendered it in the middle ages one of the strongest places 
in Poitoti. As the town was more than onge desolated during the civil 
warsy it may excite surprise that the magnificent old castle built in the 
time of Lewis the Thirteenth by the dutchess of La Tremouille, remains 
^ntire. 

Deputment I The Vienne gives its name to the department through which 
of Vtenoe. I it passes from north to south. Some of the hills on the south 
are lofty, those on the north are insignificant; a high ridge that extends 
in the centre, encompasses the Vienne and the Clain, one of its feeders ; 
the eastern districts consist of low plains and vallies. The soil cannot be 
said to be fruitful, it consists in many places of heaths and landes, still it 
produces as much grain as the inhabitants consume; and a surplus quan- 
tity of wine, by no means inconsiderable, is either exported or converted 
into brandy. Different mineral springs and iron mines are situated in the 
department: it is unnecessary to mention the hardware goods, the cutlerj, 
the coarse woollen stuffs, and ordinary-lace that the inhabitants manu- 
facture, it may be sufficient to remark that the greatest hindrance to their 
commerce is the waht of roads, and other outlets. 

I Civray, a small town, and the capital of the most southem- 
"*^* ■ district, possesses a church, which was probably built before 
the establishment of Christianity in GauU Montmorillon is the capital of 
another district, from which biscuits and macaroni are exported into dif- 
ferent parts of France. An ancient and very curious monument, supposed 
by many to be of Druidical origin, stands in the court of the old convent 
that belonged to the Augustines. 

T The ancient capital of Poitou rises on a hill that may be seen 
° "* ' from the confluence of the Boivre and the Clain. It was the 
lAfnonum of the Pictavi^ an i\mportant place in Ptolemy's time; it is now- 
the capital of the department, and it still retains its old walls flanked with 
towers, the venerable witnesses of the invasion made by the Visigoths 
into the country, and of their defeat by Clovis. King John of France 
having refused the advantageous terms offered by Edward, lost the me- 
morable battle of Poitiers, in which a French army of eighty thousand 
men was defeated by eight thousand English; the king was taken prisoner 
and conveyed to England. Charles the Sixth removed the parliament of 
Paris to Poitiers during the wars he maintained against the English. The 
streets are crooked and narrow, but some traces of ancient splendour may 
be discovered in the remains of the palace erected by the emperor Gal- 
lienus, in the ruins of an amphitheatre, and even perhaps in the street that 
is now called the Arena. The Guillon, a picturesque walk in the neigh- 
bourhood, terminates near the imposing ruins of a Gothic castle. The 
cathedral, which in point of size is equal to any other in France, was 
built in the eleventh century, but the diocess of Poitiers dates from a much 
earlier epoch; indeed, twenty-three councils have been held in the town 
during a period from the middle of the fourth to the beginning of the 
fifteenth century.^ The ashes of Madam de Montespan rest in the Grey ^ 
Friars' church; two bishops of the fourth century, Saint Hilary and Saint 
Maximin, were born in Poitiers; it contains a curious collection of an- 
tiquities, and a library of ,22,000 volumes. 
^^^^^^- I The Vienne begins to be navigable at seven leagues on the 

■ north-east of Poitiers. Chatellerault rises on the right bank- 
of the river, where a modern bridge has been erected, that leads to an old 
castle flanked with four large towers; it may be doubted that the building 
adds much to the strength of the plfice, but it serves at least as a gate to 

> Namely, in the yean 355, 389, 592, 937, 1000, 1010, 1028, 1030, 1032, 1036^ 1073, 
lOrS, 1094^ 1100, 1105, 1109, 1280, 1284, 1304^ 1367, 1387, 1396, and 1405. 
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tk town. Loudttn may be about nine leagues distant in a ■' j^^, 
lorth-west direction from Chatellerault, it is situated on a hill, ' ' ™' 
ad snrroonded by vineyards that yield good wine. Although an insig- 
lificant town, it has given birth to several distinguished men, among 
others to John Maigret, better known perhaps by the name of Macrin, or 
the assumed Latin one of Macrinus, and to Doctor Reiiaudot, who pub- 
Ibhed the first French newspaper in the year 1631. Urbain Grandier, a 
cvate, was accused and condemned in the same town during the reign of. 
I^it the Thirteenth. A song that he had written against Cardinal 
Richelieu was the cause of his death; a pretext, however, was necessary^ 
aid it was alleged that he had bewitched a convent of Ursuline nuns. ' 
IgaoniDt and superstitious women may be excited or bribed to swear on 
( die altar that they are possessed by demons ; if the experiment were re- 
lewed at present, it might- be followed with the same success; it is much 
nore wonderful that they were believed at so recent a period, at a time 
then many great and good men were living^in France. Although a mat- 
ter of deep regret, it ought not to be concealed, that clergymen perhaps 
abomed, certainly encouraged and confirmed such witnesses in their 
dehttion; the same men put an innocent brother to the torture, and after- 
vards burnt him alive to gratify the vengeance of a minister, whose great 
adons were sullied by greater crimes. 

TheMayenne throws itself into the Loire, and takes the name 
of the Maine after its junction with the Sarthe, hence the de- 
lartment has been called Maine and Loire. Manufacturing 
iadostry, the culture of corn and the vine, the working of mines, grauite, 
Barbie, and slate quarries, are so many sources of wealth. The coal pits 
b the same country yield every year more than ten thousand chaldrons. 

The suburbs of Saumur is situated on the right bank of the Loire, and 
a veil built bridge of twelve arches leads to the opposite bank. The quay 
is die most frequented walk, and the principal buildings in that part of 
the town are a royal riding school, spacious barracks, and a theatre. A 
broad street leads to the declivity of a steep hill, on which part of the 
tovo has been built A strong castle rises on the summit of the same 
height, and it serves at present as a depot for arms and ammunition. 
Jhe portal of St. Peter's church is modern, but the rest of the building 
is very ancient. The town-house is a Gothic edifice at no great distance 
bom the quay, which extends beyond the public walk, and terminates 
Kara fine hospital on the chalky height that commands the town; the 
Ki^hbouring excavations in the same hill have been converted into 'a lu- 
»dc asylum. Saumur is watered on the west by the Thoue, a small river 
OB which the inhabitants erected of late years a bridge, where general 
Berton halted very unexpectedly at a time when he might have easily taken 
the town. Three druidical monuments are situated in the neighbourhood; 
dteone is a natural obelisk that rises vertically to a considerable height;^ 
the two others consist of fiat stones helped above each other; according 
to antiquaries, they are two crom'lechs in a good state of preservation;® 
the smallest stands on a sloping hill, the other, remarkable for its great 
BK, rises in the middle of a plain. Saumur is a place of considerable 
[nde; it employs six hundred individuals of both sexes and different ages 
ii a particular department of industry; they make emaux and chaplets, 
of which the quantity exported may amount in value to twenty thousand 
Fotmds. Done, about four leagues distant from Saumur, is peopled by 
fwo thousand inhabitants. It contains the ruins of a Roman amphitheatre 
^ the excavations of a calcareous rock, the remains of an old palaoe, 

^Antiqasries term them peulvens, from the Breton word which signifies a pillar of 

iBse. 

' Cm&Jech signifies literally a raised place. 
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.which, it ir mipposedf belottgtfd to king Oagobert, and the' largest foati- 
tain in France. EstensiTe gn>tt08 are situated in the neighbourhood. 
siAprefee- I '^^e road fV^m Saumur to Baug^ is nowiscf remarkable, and 
turn I the latter town, although the capital of a subprefecture, might 

be passed over in silence, if it were not for the fine bridge that has been 
lately erected orer the Couesnon. An English army was defeated at no 
great distance from Baug4 in the year 1431. The sanie district carries 
on a great trade in paper; thus although Dartal is a small town of three 
thousand inhabitants, it possesses several paper mills, and the inhabitants 
manufacture linen, earthen wares, and porcelain. Durtal has been ad- 
mired for its situation on the banks of the Loire, and at the base of a hill 
commanded by two colossal towers, all that remains of an old castle, that 
was founded in the eleventh century. The Oudon waters Segr^, which, 
although the chief town in a subprefecture, is inferior in population and 
industry to the burgh of Chateau-Neuf on the Sarthe, to Pouance, which 
is enriched by ironworks, to Lion d'Angers, worthy of notice for its pic- 
turesque situation, and to other burghs and towns in the same district. 

I Angers rises on the declivity of a hill at no great distance 
''^'^' ' below the confluence of the Sarthe and the Maine. The ram- 
parts, the public walks, particularly the Turcie and the Champ de Mars, 
the cathedral with its two steeples rising into the air, a Gothic castle, the 
ancient residence of the dukes of Anjou, in which eighteen large towers 
form an imposing mass, may give the town an appearance of splendour 
that it does not possess. The streets are narrow, some of the houses are 
built of wood, in others the wood is concealed by a thin covering of slate* 
It must be confessed, however, that the modem additions made to the 
town, the quarter near the ramparts, and others are regularly and well 
built. Angers possesses a library consisting of twenty-six thousand vo- 
lumes, a vaduable collection of French paintings, a museum of natural 
history, and two theatres. It was a place of some importance before the 
Roman conquest; it was then called Juliomagus^ the Romans changed its 
name afterwards into Andeeavum. It has given birth to Bemier, the cele- 
brated traveller, and to Menage, a poet and a man of letters, whom Moliere 
has represented in the character of Vadius.' In the neighbourhood are 
situated extensive slate quarries, which afford employment to three thou- 
sand workmen, and from which nearly eighty millions of slates are ob- 
tained every'year. 

I Pont de C^, on the banks of the Loire, about a league dis- 
* I tant from Angers, contains only three thousand inhabitants; 
it may be remarked, however, for its numerous bridges and embankments, 
forming a line more than three thousand yards in length, they communi- 
cate with different islands and the branches of the river. The remains 
of a Roman camp occupy a great space, they extend near the confluence 
of the Mayenne. Ingrande, near the road to Nantes, possesses glass 
works, in which five hundred workmen are employed. Chalonne, a town 
of five thousand inhabitants, in a district famous for its vineyards, is built 
near the confluence of theLayon and the Loire; it fronts the Lombardiere 
islands, where verdant groves and romantic scenery form perhaps the 
finest landscape on the banks of the Loire. Coal and other mineral sub- 
stances are worked in the neighbourhood, 
g^^^^^^^ I Beaupreau, between the same river and the southern limits 

I of the department, is the chief town in a fruitful and indus- 
trious district. The inhabitants manufacture linen and woollen stuffs^ 
many of them are employed in dying cloth; they carry on besides a con- 
siderable trade in leather. The village of Mont- Jean is almost surrounded 
by coal mines; the prosperity of Tessouale, another village, depends on 

' See the comedy of the Femmes Savantei. 
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its bleach-fields. Cheroille, a small place of four thousand in- • ^^^^^ 
kabitawta, has been enriched by the same manufactures which ' 
l^ve rendered Cholet a flourishing town. It was adorned with a fine cas* 
tie, which was destroyed in common with almost all the other buildings 
daring the war of La Vendee; but it has risen from its ruinSf industry 
kas increased, and the population has been doubled; it contains at present 
Bore than seven thousand inhabitants. The improvements introduced 
iato the manufactories, and the greater demand for their products, are 
the cause of so much prosperity. 

The romantic sites and varied landsca(>es watered by the ■ Department 
Loire, have given the river a celebrity which it might not have I oftheLowcr 
otherwise possessed. And certainly the lower part of its ' ^^'^ 
coarse serves to confirm the general opinion, and accounts for the songs 
that have been made in its praise. Neat villages, picturesque vallies, 
bUls covered with vineyards or rich meadows, may be seen on part of the 
road to Nantes, — from Montrelais, a village enriched by its coals and 
excellent wines, to the burgh of Audon, where two chains of hills bound 
both the banks of the Loire. The appearance of the conntry changes 
beyond the last place; the fields are no longer covered with luxuriant 
karvests, the traveller might suppose himself in Brittany, from the fens, 
buckwheat, and heaths. La;stly, the cathedral of Nantes is seen from a 
well-cultivated plain about two leagues in length. 

Many rivers water the department, it is also bathed by the i g^^ ^^^ j^ 
Ocean, the coasts are nearly twenty-iive leagues long, and they dunry of uie 
arc continually enlarged by alluvial deposits. It may be .re- * ^'^p'^""*"'- 
marked too that the salt marshes on the same coasts are very valuable. 
Different districts in the department are covered with rich pastures and 
thick forests; it is fruitful in grain, and still more so in wine, it abounds 
in coal and ironf the inhabitants smelt the ore, and convert the metal into 
difierent articles, which are sold in many parts of France. The other 
products of industry in the same department are porcelain, china, and 
different manufactures; it carries on a trade with the principal European 
states, it equips vessels for the herring, sardel, and cod fisheries. The 
capital, not unworthy of the country, may be ranked among the largest 
towns in France. 

Nantes, after Bordeaux, the most commercial town which ■ ^^ 
communicates with the ocean, rises on the right bank of the ■ 



at the place where the Erdre and the Sevre fall into the river. It 
occupies the site of Candivicnunh the principal city inhabited by the Nam" 
uUt; the ancient Celtic name indicates its position, for it signifies a town 
ol iie eonfluefice of several streams* It may be admired for the regularity 
of the streets, the elegance of the public buildings, and the magnificence 
of the quays. Some quarters, those of Graslin, Feydeau, and the suburbs 
of Fosse, may bear a comparison with the finest in Parish The verdant 
banks of the river, the islands in different direfctions, and the natural am- 
phitheatre above them, render Nantes in point of situation, at least equal, 
if not superior to any other town. The Fosse, or the harbour, is shaded 
with lofty trees, and lined with large buildings that extend to the distance 
of half a league. The same harbour may be about twelve leagues from 
the ocean; although one of the most frequented id France, it has the dis- 
advantage of being inaccessible to vessels above three hundred tonsy be- 
c»ise the tide does not rise higher than six feet. 

The exchange appears like a monument erected to the comnvei^ce and 
shipping of France; it exhibits a fine front adorned with an Ionic peris- 
tyle; on the opposite side, a portico is crowned with the statues of Du- 
guay-Trouin, Duquesne, John Bart, and Cassart. The prefect's residence 
vas the ancient court of exchequer; the front of the theatre forms a range 
of eight large Corinthian columns. Saint Peter's course, a spacious and 

Vol. v.— 3 T 
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pleasant walk on the banks of the Loire, leads to the old castle that be- 
longed to the dukes of Brittany; it was built by one of them in the year 
930; it has acquired celebrity from the edict passed by Henry the Fourth, 
an edict of which the revocation by his grandson was the cause of unnum- 
bered calamities to France. Among the useful institutions, it may be 
worth while to mention a fine collection of paintings, a valuable public 
library, a museum of natural history, better than any other in any pro- 
vincial town, a large botanical garden, a royal college, and lastly, schools 
of medicine and hydrography. The charitable institutions are creditable 
to the benevolence of the inhabitants; the manner in which they are ma- 
naged is not less creditable to the civic rulers. Nantes is the seat of a 
diocess, which was erected in the third century. It was fortified in the 
time of Cesar; it maintained a terrible siege against the Huns in the year 
445 ; the Normands destroyed it in 843, and put all the inhabitants to the 
sword. The English besieged it in vain in 1343. A Vendean army con- 
sisting of 80,000 men, attempted to take it by assault in 1793; they were 
defeated and repulsed by the citizens. It became at a later period the 
theatre of the horrible executions which were sanctioned by Carrier* 
Nantes has given birth to the learned Mathurin Veyssiere, to Ren^-le- 
Pays, a poet of the seventeenth century, to Boffrand the architect, to Cas- 
sart the navigator, to Cacault the diplomatist, to Bouguer the mathema- 
tician, and to Fouch^, duke of Otranto, and minister of police* It pos- 
sesses a cannon foundry, dockyards, in which merchant vessels and sloops 
of war are built, it supplies part of the navy with cordage, sail-cloth, and 
iron cables; there are besides several sugar works, cotton and cloth manu- 
factories, tan-pits, and different works of less consequence. 

From the extremity of the department to Nantes, the Sevre waters a 
country not less romantic than Switzerland, and more interesting from 
the associations connected with it. The village of Palet was the birth- 
place of Abeilard; in the woods and rocks in the neighbourhood, Heloise 
and her lover bewailed their misfortunes after the base Fulbert had satis- 
fied his monkish vengeance. The small town of Clisson contains only 
1200 inhabitants, but it recals the title of a family that rendered itself 
illustrious in the annals of France; their castle, formerly remarkable for 
its architecture, now majestic in its ruins, stands on a height near the 
p imbeuf I ^^^^' Paimbeuf, on the left bank of the Loire, about twelre 
' leagues below Nantes, was a hundred years ago a mere hamlet 
peopled by a few fishermen, but commerce has since changed it into a- 
flourishing and well built city, at present the capital of a district. 
' The most remarkable places on the south of the Loire have now been 
mentioned; towards the north, and on the right bank of the river, is situ- 
ated Ancenis, a pleasant town, commanded by the old castle which was 
long inhabited by the dukes of Bethune. Chateaubriant, on the other side 
of the Don, a small river, is well known for its preserves. Savenay, on 
the sottth*east of/the last place, is the chief town in a district that carries 
on a considerable trade in cattle and salt. Guerande, an industrious and 
more populous town, and Pouliguen, possessing a convenient harbour, are 
situated near the saline marshes, which yield every year nearly eighteen 
thousand tons of gray and white salt. 

department I '^hc word Morbihau, it has been said, signifies a email 8ta in 
orfiorbibaiL I Low-Breton, or perhaps in some Celtic dialect. The gulf of 
the same name is larger than any other on the coasts of the department, 
which the lower course of the Villaine separates from the one that has 
been last examined. The same gulf waters a great many small islands; 
the two largest, or the Ile-aux-Moines and the Arz are well peopled and 
Vanncs. 1 ^^^i^^^tc^l* Vannes may be about a league from the most 
^ northern bay in the same gulf, two small rivers water and sur- 
round it; they add to the convenience of its harbour, and the advantages 
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«f its position. According to ancient authors, the walls of the town must 
b«ve been bathed by the sea at the time when it was not only the principal 
city of the Feneii^ but the most powerful, wealthy^ and populous of any 
iij^rmoftca.* An old wall flanked with towers separates the town from 
a tttburbs which exceeds it in size. The heavy and massive cathedral 
rises io the midst of dismal houses and dark streets. The freestone quays 
akngthe narrow harbour may be admired for their solidity, but the finest 
bvildings are erected on the mole, which extends near a small salt marsh. 
Three public walks are frequented in the vicinity, and within the walls 
ut situated a college, a hospital, and a theatre; the industry of the in- 
bbitants is confined to sardel fisheries, and to coarse cloth manhfactories. 
Such is the capital of a department which, although poor in vineyards, 
is fniitfttl in corn, pastures, timber, lint, and hemp. The marshes and 
hndes are without doubt extensive, still the inhabitants rear many horses, 
ttes, and sheep. Iron mines are wrought in different parts of the coun- 
try, the inhabitants export the leather, linen, and woollen stuffs manufac- 
tured in the department. 

Sarzeau, on the peninsula of Rhuys, is a small town, peopled i peninmiaor 
^76000 inhabitants, who are mostly fishermen. The castle ' ^^y** 
of Susciaion was erected on the coast by Ann, dutchess of Brittany; and 
liie monastery of Saint Gild as may still be seen on the same peninsula in 
another part of the coast; according to tradition, the monks possess the 
chair of Abeilard ; it is certain that he was the abbot of the convent. 

The islands which Pliny calls Jhtulm FeneUcss^ rise opposite ■ . 

the coast between Vannes- and Lorient ; all of them depend on ■ "^ ' 
the department. The inhabitants of Belle-Ile-en-Mer, the largest as well 
as the richest of these islands, rear cattle, and export every year nearly 
eight hundred draught horses of the best kind in France. It contains 
3000 souls, three small harbours, and the burgh of Saint-Palais defended 
by a castle. A small fortress guards Hoedic, of which the inhabitants, 
like those in Houat, earn their livelihood by fishing; Groix, or Groaix, 
the most northern of these islands, is peopled by 2000 individuiUs scat- 
tered in different villages, they are at once husbandmen and t ^ .. 
fishers. Quiberon, or as old writers call it, Keberoen^ a penin- ' " *"*"* 
ttla about two leagues in length, and a quarter in breadth, is changecl into 
a island during the full tide. It is celebrated for the descent made in 
1795 by 10,000 emigrants under the protection of the English fleet; aban- 
doned by allies who might have saved them, they were completely defeated 
hy general Hoche. A monument not very creditable to the English per- 
petuates the memory of the event. 

The burgh of Camac, at some distance to the north of Qui- ■ - 
^Df has been often mentioned by antiquaries, on account of ' *"^°^' 
idmidical monument; the size and the arrangement of the parts have 
^s much admired; its true purpose has never been explained. It is 
^■^nned by more than five thousand granite stones, rudely cut^ and ar- 
fttged into eleven vertical rows. As it has been proved that they were 
lot erected by the Romans to commemorate the victory gained by Csesar 
wer the Veneti,' it may be perhaps inferred that they were raised for the 
>>i&e superstitious purposes as other Celtic relics of a like kind. The 
port of Lorient, the chief town in a district of the same name, ■ lo^j^^j 
*M built in 1719 by the Indian company at the mouth of the » 
^rff, on the bay of Port-Louis. The town is large and well built, but 
U is no longer enriched by th^ commerce which excited the jealousy of 
^ Eogilsh, who attempted to destroy it in 1746, when a nobleman of 

*Cxnr de Bello Gall'ico. Lib. m. 

'Seethe dissertation by M. Ohier de Grandpre; Memotres de la Society Royale des 
^nitisde France. 
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Brittany 9* having arrived with some assistance, displayed so much ener^^ 
that the besiegers fled and left several cannon behind them, which the 
king presented to the town. If the harbour now appears more deserted 
than it really is^at should be recollected that its extent was made to cor- 
respond with the importance of the equipments and transactions which 
took place when the affairs of the Indian company in France were in a 

•Lonii. I fio'^P^'^^'^Br condition. Port-Louis, about a league's distan<:e 
' to the south of Lorient, rises at the mouth of the Blavet in a 
situation well adapted for trade. The harbour is convenient, and the 
citadel which guards the entrance into the bay, was built by Lewis the 
Thirteenth. The population does not exceed 3000 inhabitants. The old 
castle of Trafaven stands on the right bank of the Scorff, a castle which 
the imagination of the peasantry has peopled with sprites and fairies. 

I Ploermel is situated near the confluence of the Oust and the 
' Malestroit, beyond a chain of high hills, which cross the de- 
partment from north-west to south-east. It was an important town about 
the tenth century, but the old edifices were mostly destroyed when it was 
besieged by Henry the Fourth; there may still be seen, however, a Gothic 
church, adorned with painted windows^ and the tombs of two dukes of 
Brittany, John the Second and John the Third. The waters which fall 
from a lake nearly three leagues in circumference, at a short distance fron\ 
the town, form a fine cascade. The Blavet waters the eastern declivities 
Pomi I ^^ ^^^ same heights; it is navigable to Pontivy, on the left bank 

^ ^' 'of the river, a town in a fruitful country. Now the capital of 
a district, it bore under the imperial government the name of Napoleon- 
ville. It might not be difiicult to trace its origin to the monastery in 
which Saint Josse, the brother of Judicael, king of Brittany, died in the 
year 660. The ruins of the ancient walls with which it was surrounded, 
still remain, and also an old castle flanked with turrets, concerning the 
origin of which antiquaries disagree. The barracks are the finest build- 
ings in Pontivy. 

DmitnMBt I After the National Assembly decreed that the old divisions 
of PiQiiitMe. I of France were to be abolished, and others substituted in their 
place, it gave the name of Finistere to that part of Brittany which juts 
into the ocean like the promontory on the north-west of Spain, to which 
the ancients gave the same name {Premontorium finis terrse^) because early 
navigators supposed it the limits of the earth. The department is bounded 
on the east by those of Morbihan and the Cotes du Nord, on the south 
and the west by the ocean, on the north by the Channel. Twenty islands 
are situated on the coasts, and the indentations in the latter form more 
than ^fteen capes. Shipwrecks are not uncommon; these bold coasts are 
every where composed of granite masses, against which impetuous bil- 
lows are dashed. The soil, although moderately fruitful, produces plenty 
of grain, hemp, and lint. The country is well supplied with wood; thick 
forests grow on the hills, and the' vallies are covered with rich pastures. 
It possesses more valuable silver and lead mines than apy other depart- 
ment in France; it is also perhaps the most humid, or the one in which 
rains and mists are most common. 

The Isole, which flows with the rapidity of a torrent, and joins the 
£1)^, a small and tranquil river, is known in the lower part of its course 
Qttiinper)«. I ^y ^^ name of the Laita; it falls into the ocean. Quimperle, 
' situated at the place where the two rivers meet, possesses a 
small but well frequented harbour, inaccessible to vessels above fifty tons. 
The prosperity of the place may be attributed to its position. The streets 
are neat and clean; two in particular may be remarked for their elegance; 
the finest public buildings are a church, the ancient convent of the bene- 

■ The Couftt de TintenVsc. 
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dictifics, now cbaiiged into the subprefect's residence, and a four-sided 
tover 00 the high road. It was the birth plac^ of Morellet, nephew to 
the celebrated abbot of the same name, and a writer of considerable talent 
lad ondition. Quimper, formerly called Comouailles^ was r . 
nrnamed Qaimpcr-Corentin, after Saint Corentin, its first bi- ' "™P"- 
ibop, at an uncertain period, perhaps about the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tarffWhen the town was the capital of the country that formed his diocess. 
Tlie Romans called it Carisopitum^ but before their conquest, it bore the 
Celtic name of Etmper^ which signifies a small walled town; it appears, 
therefore, that its antiquity cannot be disputed. It is situated on the de- 
dirity of a hill, at the confluence of the Odet and the Steire. The most 
adcDt quarter, encompassed with walls and towers, rises like an amphi- 
tbeatre, and commands a view of a romantic country covered with rocks, 
foods, and heaths. In the modern quarter of Saint Mathieu, the streets 
ire not 80 narrow, and the houses are better built. The finest public walk 
extends along the canal of the Odet, which the tide renders navigable to 
Tcnels of SCO tons* The town has given birth to several distinguished 
neo, among others to Bougeant and Hardouin, two Jesuits; the first com-* 
posed the admirable IRstoire du Traiti de Westphalie^ and also the Jlmuse" 
mmplulosophiques $ur le langage des betes^ on account of which his brethren 
bnished him to La Fleche ; the second author, more to be pitied for his 
angalarity, than dreaded for any real or imaginary danger arising from 
kis writings, attributed Virgil's ^neid to a monk of th^ thirteenth cen- 
tsrj, and considered the poem an allegorical description of St. Peter's 
joBney to Rome. The same writer maintained that the acts of all the 
coinicils anterior to the council of Trent, were false: he was charitable 
enoogh to include Mallebranche, Nicole, and Pascal, in the list of atheists. 
Tlie jesoits allowed him to repeat these absurdities without molestation. 
Frcron, the ex-jesnit, and Valentin the painter, were likewise natives of 
tbetown; the latter, during the civil dissentions, handled the pencil, the 
pes, and the sword. Concarneau, situated in a small island i ^ 
thich communicates with the continent by means of a conve- ' "cameau. 
nbt ferry, is enclosed with walls, and guarded by a castle. It was taken 
byDugnesclin in 1373. It sends every year about four hundred boats and 
naali vessels to the Sardel fisheries, of which the annual produce may 
imoimt to a thousand tons. Douarnenez rivals the last town in the same 
wet of industry; it is partly peopled by two thousand fishermen and sailors. 

There are no towns of any consequence in the district of • 
Chateaulin ; the capital, divided into two nearly equal parts by ' * ^" "** 
ibe river Aulne, is pleasantly situated ; it was the birth place of father 
Aidre and rear-admiral Cosmao; the one obtained some celebrity as the 
uthor of a Treatise on Man, and an Essay on the Beautiful ; the other 
<iied a few years ago, after having distinguished himself in several en- 
pgements. The burgh of Huelgoet, and the village of Poullaouen are 
tvo other places in the same district; the former is enriched by a ipine 
^ argentiferous lead, the other contains 3,600 inhabitants, almost all of 
»hom arc employed in working a similar mine, the largest in France, and 
<>oeof the finest in Europe. It yields about 150 tons of lead, and more 
^900 pounds of silver. The machinery used in the works, the foun- 
ilries, and the houses of the miners* are not unworthy of being visited. 
The small and dirty town of CarhaiiL rises on the right bank « q„yib\x 
^^ Hiere, at the distance of eleven leagues on the east of ' 
ChateauUn. It has produced one of the greatest men of the last century, 
•Worthy descendant of Turenne, the brave La Tour d'Auvergne, who was 
Proclaimed first grenadier of France, and who fell in 1799 at the battle of 
«euburg. 

Every stranger who has visited Brest, must have observed ■ ^ ^ 
^ fatiguing and uninterrupted motion which prevails in the ' ^ ' 
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port, the vessels thatt frequent it, displaying the colours of every nation, 
the imposing aspect of the batteries which defend the town, the old fort- 
ress, according to popular tradition, erected by Caesar, which gui^rds the 
entrance, the admirable anchorage communicating with the ocean by the 
strait of Goulet, an anchorage capable of holding five hundred ships of 
war; he may also have remarked the naval storehouses, the large arsenal, 
the barracks on the long esplanade, the cordage and sail manufactoriea, 
the large dockyards, and lastly, the work-houses, which may contain four 
thousand prisoners or galley-slaves. Brest is built on an eminence, and 
divided into the high and low town, the latter has been embellished with 
many modem houses; indeed the quarter of Recouvrance may .ere long 
be compared with the one round the harbour, for it has been found neces- 
sary to pull down the ancient Gothic habitations in order that sufficient 
space may be obtained for new buildings. The steep and crooked streets 
in the upper town are very disagreeable and difficult of access. The fifth 
stories of several houses are on a level with the gardens round others, and 
as the only communications between the old and new quarters are by means 
of long and open stairs, accidents are not uncommon during frosty wea- 
ther* A fine machine for masting vessels, may be observed at no great 
distance from the entrance into the harbour. One can hardly behold the 
solid and extensive quays, the magazines or storehouses built of freestone, 
ivhich line them, without rendering homage to the genius of Richelieu, 
by whom they were planned, and %vho foresaw the advantages that mig'ht 
be derived from the situation of a burgh, which he raised to the rank of 
a maritime town. It has been supposed, and in all probability correctly, 
that Brest is not so ancient a place as many believe; it cannot be inferred 
from the Roman fortress which still remains, that the town existed in the 
time of Csesar; besides, it may be shown that it was only a village in the 
ninth century, when king Coron Meriadec erected a castle near it. Lewis 
Choquet, a poet of the sixteenth century, Rochon, a dramatic writer, La- 
mothe-Piquet and Kersant, were born in the capital of Finistere. 

The isle of Ouessant may be seen from the coast of Brest; it contains 
about one thousand eight hundred inhabitants, who aoe scattered in seve- 
ral hamlets. The road to the heights in the district of Morlaix, leads to 

Lasdema T ^^^^^^^^9 ^hich, although it has been extolled by an acade- 
."* ^ mician, must be considered an ill built and disagreeable town. 
I Morlaix is not so dirty as other places of the same sort in Brit- 
' tany; it stands between two hills, and the walls are defended 
by an ancient castle. The Jarleau and the Kerlent join each other, and 
pass through the harbour, which may be about two leagues from the sea- 
Possessing a considerable trade, adorned with several fine edifices, and 
encompassed with agreeable walks, it cannot ,be denied that Morlaix is a 
pleasant and wealthy city. It was the birth place of general Moreau« a 
Frenchman who betrayed his country, and was mortally wounded^ when 
8t Foi-de- I commanding the enemies of France. Saint Pol-de-Leon, the 
^^"* ' metropolis of a district, formerly the seat of a diocess, rises 

on a hill near the sea. The only Buildings worthy of notice are the town- 
house, the ancient granite cathedral, and the steeple of Creesker. The 
district of which it is the capital, has been long famous for its horses* 
Deputment I Several deep bays and important capes that jut into the 
of thecotea I Channel, are situated in the department of the Cotes du Nord. 

^^ ' The arid, rocky, and wild heights of Menez, Arree, and Mene- 

brat, are the sources of as many navigable rivers, the Guer, the Trieux^ 
and the Gouet The gentle declivities on the same heights, terminate 
both on the north and the south in sterile sands, which extend to a consi- 
derable distance, but plains of great fertility may be seen beyond them, 
particularly near the coasts. Their products are lint, hemp, different 
kinds of grain ^d fruits; in some places the country is covered with vine- 
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yards* The mineral riches of the department consist in iron and lead, in 
granite and slate quarries, lastly, in several medicinal springs of greater 
or less celebrity. The culture of the ground, and the produce of the 
isheries, enable many to gain the means of subsistence^ but other sorts 
of industry, the products if manual labour, the Brittany linenSj as they are 
called, hare almost changed the department into a vast manufactory. 

Although the district of which Laudeac is the chief town, « , ^^^ 
ad which extends below the southern declivities of the Ar- ' 
niorican chain, has been considered the smallest in the department, no 
less than four thousand linen manufactories are contained in it. The li- 
MBS are conveyed to Uzel, the mart for the different manufactures. The 
small town of Lannion stands on the banks of the Guer, near the shores 
of the sea, in a favourable situation for trade. The river of Treguier 
lerves as a communication between the port of the same name and the 
Channel. Guingamp on the Trieux, may be remarked on account of the 
fruitful and romantic country in which it is situated. ^ . ' 

Saint Brieuc, or Saint Brieux, contains hardly ten thousand | . 

inhabitants; one cannot see therefore without surprise, a pub- ^ 
fie library of twenty-four thousand volumes, a collection of paintings, a 
theatre, a hospital, and a fine granite bridge on the Gouet. It may be 
added too that there are horse races every year at the beginning of July; 
the horses that run, must be bred either in the department of the Cotes 
da Nord, or in the neighbonring departments or Finlstere, Morbihan, 
Lower Loire, I lie, and Villaine. The village of Gu^-Saint-Brieuc forms 
die harbour; the town has its school of hydrografphy, and an agricultural 
society. Saint Brieuc was built at irregular intervals round a monastery 
which dates from the fifth century; the streets are clean and straight, and, 
according to antiquaries, one of the parish churches now repaired,- Wa9 
originally a druidical temple. Paimpol, on the coast, towards the north- 
west, contains two thousand inhabitants, the harbour is safe and conve"" 
Blent, and the mineral waters are held in some repute. Quintin, near the 
coast, at the distance of four leagues to the south-west of Saint Brieucy 
contains also two thousand inhabitants, it has been long known for its fine 
Kaens; on the neighbouring hill are situated a castle of singular architec-' 
tare, and two peulvens^ or druidical stones, twenty-five feet in height, one 
of which is still erect. The small fbwn of Lamballe, on the east of the 
capital, was probably the ancient city of the Jtmbiliatea^ a place mentioned! 
by Cassar. 

The district of Dinan is the only other in the department; . 
the town rises on a height near the left bank of the Ranee; it ' "^ 

has a harbour, from which vessels can communicate during high- tides* 
with port Saint Malo. The walls are remarkable both for their height 
and thickness, but they are overtopped £y a strong castle, an ancient re* 
ndence of the dukes of Brittany. The public walks are extensive, and 
laid out with much taste; but most of the public buildings are not very 
creditable to the town. Dinan has produced several distinguished men; 
it maybe sufficient to mention Duclos, the secretary of the French acade- 
mjj and Mahe de Labourdonnaye, who was thrown- by an ungrateful coun- 
try into a dungeon in the Bastille, after having added to the glory of the' 
French arms in India. Although the time in which Dinan was founded, 
Ins not been determined, it is certain that it was originally a Celtic city, 
probably the same which Ptolemy designates by the name of Dtanlitm. 
Mineral springs, which have been of late years much frequented, rise from 
a valley at a short distance from the walls. The old road to them was 
almost impracticable, a new and an excellent one has been made by the 
states of Brittany. 

The Ille and the Villaine water a department, the last of 



those that are included in the ancient province of Brittany. I 
The first river flows from north to south, and unites with the ' 



DeparinMnt 
of Ille and 

Viilalne. 
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second, which takes first a western direction, and turns afterwards tor the 
south. Like the Cher and the Coesnon, it serves to facilitate the con- 
veyance of goods. Hills extend in di£Perent directions, but forests, landes^ 
or heaths, make up one half of the country. The banks of the rivers are 
covered with rich pastures, and the fruitful narsh of Dol, the Delia of 
the department, yields abundant harvests, but even these are hardly ade- 
quate to the- consumption. The working and smelting of iron, and dif- 
ferent manufactories, particularly linen, have diffused weakh among the 
inhabitants. 

I Most of the people in the ancient city of ^leihi the modero 
' Saint Servant, were continually exposed, during the eleventh 
century, to the attacks of pirates; they were thus compelled to remove ta 
the rock of Aaron, where they founded a small town, which was called 
Saint Malo, after the name of their bishop. The rock on which it sund» 
communicates with the land by means of an embankment; the roug^h 
breakers on the north, and many batteries, render the access diffici^lt co* 
the enemy. The entrance to the narrow gulf which forms the harbour^ 
is very inconvenient; on both sides are situated numerous shoals, and the 
waters are suddenly depressed or swollen by the tides; indeed, they have 
risen more than once to the height of forty-five feet above their ordinary 
level. The town rises like an amphitheatre; many of tlie streets are re- 
gularly built, and public walks extend round the ramparts. Saint Malo 
has produced several remarkable men; among others, Duguay Trouiny 
James Cartier, who discovered Canada, Maupertais, a geometer and na- 
tural philosopher. La Mettrie^ a physician^ who was banished and died in 
exile, because he doubted the immortality of the soul; lastly, the Abb^ 
Troublet, an indefatigable compiler^ Saint Servant, not more than half 
a league from Saint Malo, is a neat modern town, with two harbours, the 
one set apart for merchant vessels, the other for those in the service of 
governments Cancale on the coast, at the distance of three leagues from 
Saint Servant, supplies different places with oysters. Although the 
church of Dol may be compared with any other in the department, the 
town itself does not contain more than four thousand inhabitants^ 

E The road from St. Malo to Paris passes- through Fougueres, 
ougueiw. I vhich was almost destroyed by fires during the last centur^r; 
calamities which account for it being at present one of the best built 
towns in the department. The public walks command a view of the 
neighbouring country, the fruitful valley watered by the Nan^on, and 
meadows varied by groves; a fine forest, in which are contained several 
druidical monuments, extended formerly beyond the village of Landeau, 
where the cellars may be still seen that were dug in the twelfth century, 
by Raoul, count of FoUgueres, in order that his treasures might be iMd 
from Henry the Second of England; but the monarch was more active 
than his enemy; for he seized the booty before it was concealed. Fou- 
gueres has been long famous for different dies, particularly for a scarlet, 
of which the brilliancy has been attributed to the (quality of the waters in 
the NanQon* The sinuous course of the Villaine leads to Redon, an agree- 
able and well built town, that carries on a considerable trade with Rennes; 
it possesses a harbour for vessels under two hundred and fifty tons. Twq 
small towns, Renac and Bain, are situated in the district, of which Re- 
don is the capital; cheeses, little inferior to those of Gruyeres, arc exr 
ported from the one, and the department is supplied with serge from the 
Montfort-Bur- i manufactories in the other. Three other districts remai^i to 
M««- i be described; their chief towns are Montfort-sur-Meu, Rennes, 

and Vitre; it may perhaps be worth while to add, that they are all situ- 
ated under the same parallel; the old fortifications in the first of these 
places are not wholly destroyed. The most important iron works in Brit- 
tany are those of Paimpont, a village about five leagues dis»tant from 
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Moiitfbrt-sar*Meu. The inhabitants of Plelan-lerGrand, another flourish- 
m% Tillage, manufacture linens, thread, and other articles. These two 
viUftges are three times more populous than t)ie chief town in the dis- 
trict. 

Public walks on the banks of the Villaine communicate with i 
Rconesy the capital of the department. The upper town, or ' ^°°^ 
Saest part of the city, has been so called to distinguish it from the lower, 
situated on the left bank of the river, and not unfrequently liable to inun- 
dations. The philosophical author of the treatise on Compensations, has 
sniitted to state that many towns might not have been improved or em- 
bdlishedt had it not been for the devastations occasioned by fire. Thus, 
ia the month of December, 1720, all the upper part of Rennes ,was laid 
ia ashes by a conflagration, which lasted several days; but the finest 
^aarter of the city was built in consequence of that calamity. The gourt 
of justice stands in a square, which may be compared with any other in 
France; the houses that enclose it, are adorned with Corinthian pillars, 
that accord well with the architecture of the principal building. The dif- 
ferent halls in the court are ornamented with paintings by Jouvenet, and 
odier French artists. The town-house, a larger and finer edi- i » »^ 
ice than the last, forms nearly one of the sides in another ^ " °^' 
iqaare, shaded by lofty lime trees. One of the wings has been set apart 
Hoff' the commercial tribunals, and also for a public library, containing- se- 
Teatcen thousand volumes. Some of the works in the gallery of paint- 
ii^;8, are attributed to the great Italian masters; it is situated near the 
bcrtaiiical garden, which contains many rare plants, and forms one of the 
■est agreeable walks in the town. The useful institutions, or the places 
cosnected with instrucdon, are an academy, a royal college, a scientific 
todety, and lastly, schools of medicine, law, and the fine arts. Rennes is 
■0t only the seat of a court, but also the chief town in a diocess; it has 
ptodoced several great men; among others, Ren^ de La Blettrie, the his- 
torian of Julian the apostate, Tournemine the Jesuit, a person of great 
craditiony Caradeuc de la Chalottais, whose name is generally associated 
with the expulsion of the Jesuits, and the principal events that preceded 
the revolution, St. Foix, the author of the essays on Paris, and Lanjui- 
aais, a member of the convention, afterwards raised to the peerage; his 
doqaeat speeches in the revolutionary assembly were much admired; in 
Us various public employments, he conducted himself as an enlightened 
philosopher and a virtuous citizen. The large prison in the ancient capi- 
tal qI Brittany, serves as a place of confinement to the culprits in the four 
departments subject to the jurisdiction of the royal court. If the canal 
between Rennes and Saint Malo were finished, the trade of the town 
Bight be much improved. It may be almost unnecessary to mention that 
the capital of Brittany was connected with many important events in the 
history of France. The parliament of Rennes was instrumental in bring- 
isg about the convocation of the states-general in 1789. The inhabitants 
tDok arms for and against the king, at different periods during the league, 
lathe fourteenth century, Duguesclin forced the English under the com- 
Band of Lancaster, to abandon the siege; but at a period anterior to the 
French monarchy, even in the time of the Romans, several antiquities 
ttill preserved within the walls, prove that the town must have been an 
mportant place. . The masters of the world called it EhedoneB^ because 
it was the chief town in the country inhabited, by the people of the same 
nme. It was called Candate by the Celts, before the Roman conquest, 
probably on account of its position at the confluence of the Ule and Vil- 
laiae. The hamlet of La Prevalaye is not more than ht^ a league from 
ftomes; the neighbouring; country has been long famous for its butter, 
which is said to be better than any other in France^ it is mostly consumed 
ia Paris. 

Vol. v.— 3 U 
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Vitrt. 



J Vitr^, the only other place in the department that re m a nw 
' to be described, cannot be said to be either a clean or well baiH 



town. It might almost be supposed that it had been made the capital of 
a districts because the states of Brittany assembled there before the revo- 
lution. The house in which Madame de Sevign^ used to reside while the 
states sat, perhaps the finest in the town, would be considered a very or- 
dinary building elsewhere. On the whole, Vitri resembles an ancient 
Armorican city, but some antiquarians imagine that they have discoTered 
the remains of Roman edifices. It was the birth place of Savary, the au- 
thor of letters on Egypt. The neighbouring country has been much ad- 
mired, and of late years much frequented, on account of medicinal 
springs. Strangers visit the barony of Rochers, and the old castle flanked 
with towers, in which, it is said, several articles are carefully preserved, 
that belonged to the celebrated person whose correspondence has become 
classical in French literature. 

nepartimmt i The Maycnne waters the department of the same name, in 
of Mayeime. I ^\i {^^ extent from north to south; the soil and the vegetable 
productions are the same as in the last; the vallies are fruitful in g^ranv 
but the vine gives place to the apple tree. Herds of oxen and flocks off 
sheep may be seen in all the rural districts, and the peasants find the reat^ 
ing of bees a profitable employment. The industrious classes manufac- 
ture lint, hemp, and cotton. 

I The stranger looks in vain at Laval for straight or broad 
^^* ' I streets, and houses at all worthy of an industrious and wealthjr 
city. Situated between two mountains, which enclose a fine valley, the 
Mayenne divides it into two parts, and waters a country as agreeable as 
the town is the reverse. The old and clumsy walls were built about the 
tenth century, when the town and the territory attached to it, were erected 
into a barony, which was made over in 1218 to a branch of the hoaae of 
Montmorency; it became afterwards a county during the reign of Charles 
the Seventh. The old castle that belonged to the dukes of Laval, rises 
in the middle of the town, on the banks of the river; it has been lon^ 
used as a prison. The linen mart, a large and lofty edifice, was built hj 
the dukes of La Trimouille, who succeeded those of Montmorency. The 
linens of Laval have been held in great repute for more than five hundred 
years; that branch of industry was first introduced by Guy the Eighth, 
count of Laval, after his marriage with Beatrice of Flanders, froos 
which country many weavers migrated and settled in the town. The 
fact, however, is little known by the townspeople^ who in gratitude ought 
to have erected a monument to the great promoter of their prosperitjr. 
The public library consists of 2S,000 Tolumes; the town has prodaced 
several distinguished men,but none perhaps more eminent than Ambroiae 
Par^ the father of surgery in France. 

chMemiGon- i The Mayenne waters the three principal towns in the de* 
^^^' * partmeat, and it may be necessary to remark that two of them, 

Chateau Oonthicr and Mayenne are six leagues distant from Laval, the 
one on the norths the other on the south. Thus, their relative situation 
tends to facilitate their commerce with each other. If the streets in Cli»- 
teas Gonthier were straight, it might be an agreeable residence; it is 
separated from the principal suburbs by the river; the great charm of the 
public walks consists in the view along the basin of the Maycaae; th^ 
basks are shaded with walnut trees and orchards, or covered with mea- 
dows, and oommanded by heights that contribute much to the beauty of 
tlie scenery. Craon, a small town of 9000 inhabitants, about fbsr leagues 
ts the west of Chafeeaa Goathieiv was the birth place of the celebrated 
Mayenne. 1 ^^^B^* Although the streeU of Mayenne are aarrow and 
' croshedt the cleanliaess of the houses niay conWnoe the stran- 
ger that he is no longer in the ancient province of Brittan^r* It was 
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cKcled into a titular dutchy.by Charles the Ninth in favour of Charles of 
LBmioe, who became in consequence duke of Mayenne* The ancient 
ciitk inhabited by the same duke and his successors, may still be con- 
sidered cue of the greatest ornaments to the town. 

The Sarthe, which gives its name to a department contiguous • Department 
01 the east to that of Mayenne, crosses it from north to south, ' of simiie. 
ad waters rtry fruitful lands, until it joins the Huysne; there the soil 
duiges, and all the space between the river and the Loire is covered with 
ndy and sterile heaths. Wines of an ordinary quality, grain in suffi- 
ckit abundance for the wants of the inhabitants, rich pastures, numerous 
flocks, iron and coiJ mines make up the territorial wealth in the depart- 
■ntofSarthe. 

The small town of Mamers may be first mentioned, because ■ j^j^j^^g^ 
kii situated in the most northern district of the department* ■ 
Itwu probably founded a short time after the arrival of the Franks into 
Gul; the Normans fortified it at a later period, and it was afterwards 
«beUi8hed with public walks, fountains, and different buildings. Al- 
tkuk^h Ftrti Bernard contains only 2500 inhabitants, it possesses linen 
■asafactories, together with several corn and felt mills, which are moved 
l|f the Hnysoe and the Mene. The inhabitants have formed by subscrip- 
tioBt pabiic library, a proof that industry is accompanied with the desire 
o( knowledge. 

The capital is advantageously situated near the centre of the t j^^^ 
dqnrtnient; seven high roads terminate at Mans, uid the lofty ' 
Hms which shade them, add to the beauty of the neighbourhood. Narrow 
ad crooked streets paved with pebbles, and almost inaccessible to car- 
rii{es, indicate the antiquity of the quarter on the right bank of the Sarthe. 
The apper town is more modem, the houses are built of freestone, and 
eoiered with slates; but most of the public buildings are situated in the 
Mew Quarter, the finest part of the city. The cathedral was built at ir- 
Ngilir intervals ; a* period of not less than six hundred years elapsed from 
the time it was commenced until it was finished; it forms a combination 
rf Roman and Gothic architecture, very interesting to those who study 
the history of the art. Rows of stone alternate with rows of brick, the 
«cides in the interior, and the ogees in the exterior, produce a singular 
cftct, which accords well with the dazzling colour of the Gothic windows. 
TkemaaBoleum of William de Bellay, viceroy of Piemont during the reign 
tf Francis the First, a good general and an able diplomatist, may be con- 
^Umd the principal ornament in the interior. The house that belonged 
toScarron, after he became one of the prebends in Mans, is situated at 
IS great distance from the cathedral. The site of a Roman amphitheatre 
*iy be seen on the walk of the Jacobites, a walk shaded with lime trees, 
nd boQnded by terraces. The same town, the ancient Suindinumf was 
^capital of the country of the Cenomani; after the Roman conquest it 
*» the second city in the third Lj/tmtmU* It was one of the principal 
^vvns in France in the time of Charlemagne ; the Normans, by whom it 
^shaost ruined, made themselves twice masters of it. It was several 
*i>Ms taken and retaken by the Vendean and Republican armies; the mar- 
^phce was changed into a field of battle on the 13th of December, 1793, 
^ the soldiers of La Vendee yielded in the darkness of the night, and 
^ mach slaughter, to the troops commanded by Westermasn uod M ar- 
<^ tgainst whom they had defended themselves during the whole of 
I^^Uy.^ The wax lighu made at Mans are said to be the bes(t in the 
wAon, bnt that branch of industry is not confined to the cai^tal of the 
^VMaeat; the same articles are sent to Paris from sonse disineta intbe 

k See the Menoiaes de La Boehcjsqaelem. 
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neighbourhood, and from Suze, a small town of 1800 inhabitants, on the 
banks of the Sarthe near the extremity of the landes. 

« Encompassed with forests and sandy pluns, the Anille mra- 
Saintcaa . j ^^^^ ^ town which bore the same name as the river until the 
sixth century, when a Saint-Calais founded a monastery, and gave his 
name to the town. An old church, a large square, and two public walks, 
are the greatest ornaments to the place* Besides the commerce arising 
from the linen manufactures, it carries on a considerable trade in grain. 
The inhabitants in the industrious burgh of Bess^, about three leagues 
towards the south, find employment in different manufactories, in dying 
cloth, in making paper and wax candles. In the same district, beyond 
the southern extreihity of the landes, nature, abounding in contrasts, has 
embellished the rich valley of the Loire; fields covered with grain, legu- 
minous plants and fruits, hills adorned with vineyards that yield the onlj 
gopd wine in the department, fruitful orchards and rich meadows are 
united with romantic scenery. The chalky hills, cut into terraces on the 
banks of the Loire, form a very singular appearance; houses of two stories 
are thus raised from the excavations ; the chimneys pass upwards to the 
fields, and clouds of smoke are exl\aled from them. Chateau-du-Loire 
rises on one of' these heights ; industry and commerce have enabled the 
inhabitants to substitute new and commodious houses for old and incon- 
venient habitations, the town has been gradually renewed, and although 
it contains at present only 3000 souls, it possesses a good classical semi- 
nary,' a hospital, a theatre, and public baths. 

I Passing through the same sort of country, the Loire flows 
■ below the small but neat town of Lude; at a greater distance. 
La Fleche, a comparatively wealthy city, rises on the right bank ; it ap- 
pears, however, that the inhabitants might be more industrious, for they 
have only one manufactory of black veils for nuns, two of glue, and some 
leather works. It is well enough built, and the public library contains 
22,000 volumes ; but this chief town in a sub-prefecture has acquired ad- 
ditional importance from the college founded by Henry the Fourth, and 
changed several years ago into a school for six hundred pupils, four hun- 
dred of whom receive a military education at the expense of government. 
Prince Eugene, the celebrated Descartes, and Picard the astronomer, were 
educated at the college of La Fleche. Sabl^, at the confluence of the Erre 
and the Sarthe, is the last place of any consequence in the western region 
of France; a fine bridge of black marble obtained from the quarries in the 
vicinity, is without doubt the greatest ornament to the town. 



BOOK CXLIV. 

EUROPE. 

Europe continued.'^Eingdom of France, — IVUrd Section.— Cknlral Region. 

The thirteen departments which make up the central region of France, 
formed eight provmces in the ancient monarchy: Orleanais,\fruitfttI in 
corn and in vines, Touraine, called the garden of France, Berri, abound- 
ing in cattle, Nivemais, Bourbonnais, and Marche, each of them enriched 
by commerce, Limousin, wbose inhabitanto supply by their industry the 
disadvantages of an ungrateful soil, and lastly, Auvergne, where the low 
lands are productive, and the high, although not fruitful in grain, afford 
good pasturage. The same region does not differ widely from the last 
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b extent of surface/and in the means of education provided for the peoplei 
bat it is far inferior to it in the number of inhabitants, for the four thou- 
nad one hundred and ninety-five square leagues that compose it, are only 
peopled by three million seven hundred and eighty-nine thousand indivi- 
dnais, which, on an -average, does not amount to nine hundred and ten 
persons to every square league. Thus it appears to be even more thinly 
peopled than the southern region; although no very favourable opinion 
can be inferred from such results, still this portion of France contains 
vithin itself so many resources, so much that may contribute to the ex- 
pastton of industry, that its present depressed state cannot render an ac- 
coBBt of it uninteresting. 

Almost all Touraine, one of the smallest ancient provinces, ■ Department 
fsnoss at present the department of Indre and Loire, which i ofkdreand 
these two rivers, the Cher, the Claise, and the Vienne, traverse ' '**'** 
from east to west. The mildness of the climate, the fruitful vallies, the 
tamantic banks of the Loire, on which the scenery has not been too much 
extolled by poets, and the varied productions inadequately described 
by geographers^ render the country one of the most delightful in France. 
Bat the celebrity that has been conferred on the whole department, 
ttrengthened by the repetition of the same praises, may be reduced or 
■ore correctly estimated after a minute examination. If the traveller 
leave the banks of the Loire, or the majestic course bounded by heights, 
covered with vineyards, casUes, or villages, and pass through the vallies 
watered by the other streams that have been mentioned, he may observe 
large heaths or desert plains, and discover that a region apparently so 
rich, which has been compared to the promised land, which supplies 
France and other countries with different fruits, does not furnish a suffi- 
dent quantity of grain for the consumption of the inhabitants. Thus, the 
tick banks of the Loire may be said to resemble one of those magnificent 
frames which deceive the ignorant, and enhance in their opinion the value 
of a picture. 

The following passage concerning Touraine, appears in a work that 
was published about forty years ago.* 

••The province was formerly enriched by different manu* • ponnerpros ^ 
factnres, such as leather, cloth, silk, and ribands; but all of I perity of tou- 
them have fallen into decay; those of cloth and leather are no ■ "^^^' 
kmger worked. The silk looms amounted in the sixteenth century to 
eight thousand, the number of mills to seven hundred, and the individuals 
who found employment in manufacturing silk, to more than forty thou- 
sand, but at present they do not exceed two thousand. Of three thousand 
riband looms, fifty are all that now remain." The impolitic revocation 
of the edict of Nantes, and duties equivalent to prohibitions on foreign 
trade, haye been so fatal to the department, that it has not participated in 
the immense progress that French industry has made during the last twenty 
years. The cloth, carpet, and cotton manufactories, the paper mills and 
feather works, are without doubt both more numerous and important 
than they were fifty years ago, but they are not nearly so productive as 
might have been reasonably anticipated. 

The state of the department justifies these reflections, al- ■ j,^^ 
though few towns in the kingdom can be compared with Tpurs ■ 
oa the banks of the Loire. The entrance into it is very imposing. A 
drcus leads to one of the best built bridges in Europe, terminating in a 
spacious court that communicates with the Royal street, the finest in the 
town, and inferior-to none in any other. Broad, straight, lined with large 
houses, public buildings, or well furnished shops, it joins the road to 
Ptttiers, in which a long range of lofty trees extends to a green hill, sur- 

» Eacydopedie Methodique^ Diciioonsire geogratihique— article Touraine. 
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niouiiled with ruins, forming an admirable perspective. Near the aanM 
bridge, bat in an opposite direction, is situated the Tranch^e, an excel 
lent road, cut across a height, alnd bounded by a verdant talus and dtflfoi^ 
ent buildingaj it leads to the Telegraph, not an uninteresting object, bul 
very different from the ancient riiins that crown the other hill. The Royml 
street extends through the broadest part of the town; several straight ud 
modem streets cross it, but the old quarters consist of narrow and crooked 
lanes. The cathedral is an admirable Gothic edifice,the nave is remark- 
able for its size and ornaments, the windows in the choir display the mcNri 
dazding colours. A very precious monument of the regeneration of art 
may be seen within the same building; it is the tomb of Charles the Eig^hth 
and Anne of Brittany, his wife. The public library is one of the best and 
most valuable in France: it contains more than thirty thousand volamesy 
a great many copies of rare editions, numerous manuscripts, among others, 
the Hours of Charles the Fifth, those of Queen Anne of Brittanv^ and a 
book of the gospels, written in gold letters, on which the kings of Fraace 
used to swear in the capacity of abbots and canons of St. Martin's church, 
where it was formerly preserved. The collection of paintings was re- 
moved a short time ago to a more commodious gallery; they are aoffi- 
ciently numerous, and of various styles, some of them are by the greatest 
masters. Tours possesses a medicid society, another of agriculture, sad 
a third of arts and sciences; the last boasts of some distinguished mem- 
bers. Several celebrated men have been born in the town; we may men- 
tion Destouches, a dramatic writer, Dutens, the author of different valuable 
works on numismatics, and the canon Grecourt, whose licentious Ppems 
find but few admirers in the present day. The period in which Tonrt 
was founded, has not been ascertained; Ptolemy mentions it by the name 
of Oseiarodtmumf a name that was derived from the conqueror of tlie 
Gauls; but it is not less certain that the Turonei had no capital at the time 
Cssar entered their country. Can the Roman general be considered 
the founder of a town, which a short time after the conquest was of some 
importance, which afterwards became the capital of the third Lyonnaisei 
and of which the name was distinguished by a Celtic termination? It is 
known besides that the termination dunum indicates invariably a posidon 
on a height. Tours, then, although at present on the left bank, was ori- 
ginally on the right bank of the Loire, perhaps on the very eminence 
where the telegraph has been erected. 
Amboise I Amboise, the ancient Ambada^ at five leagues on the east of 
I Tours, has been considered by its townsmen, a place of greater 
antiquity, but the honours which they claim, are at best doubtful. Pe€>- 
pled by five thousand five hundred souls, memorable from events con- 
nected, with the troublous times of French history, it is as ill built Its at 
the period when Lewis the Eleventh instituted in its old castle the order 
of Saint Michael. Charles the Eighth was born and died in the sanoe ^ 
edifice; thei*e too the conspiracy against the Guises proved abortive, a 
family that contributed by their intrigues to make the catholics and pro- 
testants of the same country, two hostile people, that first rendered popu- 
lar the reproachful epithet of Huguenots, by which reformed Christians 
have been since designated. One old tower in the castle rises to the height 
of eighty-four feet, a spiral stair leads to the summit, and commands a 
view of the rich landscapes that bound the Loire and the Cher. A well 
built bridge, finished in 1832, crosses the river, and communicates with 
oiMiMitt- I the road to Paris. Chateau-Renault, situated on the north 



I 



of Amboise, is divided into the upper and lower town; the 



burgh of Saint Pateme, at no great distance eastwards, contains two thou^ 
sand inhabitants, and more than twenty manufactories of woollen and linen 
stuffs. One of the streams that fall into the Loire, waters the small town 
or rather burgh of Luynes, which was erected into a titular dutchy by 
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Lewis the Tfiirteenth in favour of the constable D'Alberl. It poesesaes 
a hvgc hoq>ltal and aeveral lace manufactories. Habitations similar to 
thoae that have been remarked in a neighbouring department, are dug 
in the depths of chalky rocks, and the ground above them is covered with 
rich vineyards. Paul Lewis Courier, one of the most profound hellenists 
Francei and not less distinguished as a civilian, was bom in the neigh* 



The small town of Langeais, at some leagues from Luynes, ■ Langeab. 
carries on a trade in linen stuffs and earthenwarei it consists ' 
•Ca single street, and contains 3500 inhabitants. The old Gothic castle 
is still in a good state of preservation; it was built in the eleventh centuryi 
the articles according to which Brittany was united to France, and the 
contract between Anne and Charles the Eighth, were signed in 
of the halls on the ground floor. The other parts of the building 
ksve been changed into a prison. Although the town is included in the 
fittrict of Cbinon, it is separated from it by the Loire, the t Ghinon. ' 
Cher, and the ludre. The last town, or Chicon, carries on a ' 
caniderabie trade in wines, and also in the excellent prunes produced in 
the district. The walls which encompass it, are all that remain of the old 
faftifications. The venerable ruins of an ancient castle adorn the town; it 
there that Henry the Second of England died in 11 89$ Joan of Arc pre- 
herself in the same place before Charles the Seventh,, and offered 
lo deliver France from a foreign yoke. Chinon was the birth place of the 
celebrated curate of Meudon. The minister of Lewis the Thirteenth 
changed Richelieu, then- a mere village, into a town; he embellished it 
with a castle, which has been since destroyed. The houses ■ LsHayo - 
streets- are built with great regularity. La Haye, on the ' I'aca'tti- 
of the Creuse, has been sumamed Descartes,* after the celebrated 
pliilosopher who was bom within its walls, and whose house and modest 
wnitnre are still preserved with scrupulous care. Loches, « lqcIim. 
the chief town in a district that produces in abundance the ' 
cscellent plums which the French call the plums of Tours, rises like an 
ss^ihitheatre on the left of the Indre. The four-sided tower which com- 
■upds it, was built by the Romans; it formed part of the castle in which 
Agnes Sorel used the empire of her charms to inspire her royal lover 
wkh the desire of glory. The building was converted into a state. prison 
by Lewis the Eleventh, and the cardinal Balue, one of his ungratefuLfa- 
vonriles, was confined there during eleven years, in an iron cage. The 
tamb of Agnes Sorel, which Lewis the Sixteenth removed from the choir 
is the chorch of Loches, to another part of the building, was afterwards 
placed in the residence of the subprefect; the epitaph attests that she 
ekoHriiakk to aU^ giving largeltf of her wealth to the ehurek and the poor. 
Blois, Vendome, and Romarantin, are the three principal ■ Department 
was in the department of the Loire and Cher, a low and uni- 1 ofLaireBiid 
country, but in some places varied by hills, and covered ■ 
with vineyards, where the eye rests with pleasure. The soil is much 
BMire fmltful in some parts than in others; the lands on the north of the 
Lsire are very fertile, but on the south of the river, marshes, heaths, and 
faiests cover a third part of the soil. The country yields more com than 
Ifae inhabitants require, fruits and leguminous plants of every sort, a great 
^pantity of hemp, naval timber, and some good wines, particularly those 
•f the cdfee du Cher. Many sheep and oxen are reared; the turf pits are 
by no nacans unprofitable ; iron mines are worked, and the stlex on the 
chalky hiUs forms a branch of commerce. As a manufacturing depart- 
ment, k is not inferior to the last 

Diierent remains pf antiquity reader it probable that Blois • biqi^ 
WIS founded before the Roman conquest; and in it, ate in alP 
the ancient French towns, the oldest buildings are situated on a height, 
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and form so man^ narrow and steep streets^ modem houses are erected 
below them; they extend to the quay on the right bank of the Loire, to 
the bridge of eleven arches, adorned with a lofty pyramid, and comma* 
nicating with the suburbs. The last portion of the city is well built, and 
the views which extend from it in different directions, are likely to im- 
press strangers with a favourable idea of the, situation. The ancient- 
church of the Jesuits, built after the plans of Mansard, the Roman aque- 
duct dug in the rock, the public libri^ry, the prefect's palace on an emi- 
nence, the long walk which terminates in a large forest, are certainly or- 
namental to any city; but all of them are less imposing than the old castle» 
where the good Lewis the Twelfth was bom, which was inhabited by 
Francis the First and Charles the Ninth; and where too, during the last 
meeting of the states under Henry the Third, the Duke of Guise and the 
cardinal were assassinated by order of the king, who was himself after- 
Ghambord. I wards murdered by a bigot. The curious repair to the village 



of Chambord, about four leagues distant, in order to see a 
tie which was built in the reign of Francis the First, after the plans of 
Primatice; the monarch employed 1800 workmen during twelve years, 
his successors followed his example, and the edifice was completed by 
Lewis the Fourteenth. Although an irregular assemblage of towers and 
turrets, it is one of the most imposing Gothic buildings in France. A 
double spiral stair in the interior has been often admired; one person 
may mount and another descend it, without seeing each other. The park 
round the casUe is enclosed by a wall seven leagues in circumference. 
This fine domain was the residence of king Stanislas; Lewis the Fifteenth 
ceded it afterwards to the Marshal de Saxe, who died there in the year 
1750. Napoleon presented it to the prince of Wagram; lastly, having 
been purchased by means of a national subscription, it became the apa- 
nage of the duke of Bordeaux. Saint-Aignan on the banks of the Cher, 
carries on a considerable trade in cloth and in flints, which are cut in the 
neighbourhood. 
Romarantin. I ^^^ manufactories render the small town of Romarantia a 

' place of some importance; and it may be mentioned, as a 
proof of its prosperity, that it has lately been embellished with several 
new streets. It is celebrated in history on account of the edict that was 
passed by the chancellor de THopital, an edict that saved France front 
v^hdomc T ^^ horrors of the inquisition. The Loire divides itself into 
^^^' 1 several branches near Vendome, which stands below a hill co- 
vered with fruitful vineyards. The town is well built, and the college is 
not inferior in point of architecture to any in France. The finest build- 
ings are those in the vicinity of the horse-barracks, and no view near the' 
town can be compared with the one which may be seen from the ruins of 
the ancient castle. Vendome was the birth place of the poet Ronsard. 
Department I ^ ^^^ couutry, in somc places narrow vallies, in others ex- 
o^'^ure I tensive and. fruitful plains, watered by different rivers, of 

I ^hich the largest are the £ure and the Loire, make up the 
department of the same name— in an agricultural point of view, one of 
the most productive in France. It is formed by the greater part of the 
ancient Beauqe ^nd Perche. It furnishes corn in sufficient abundance for 
the consumption of the inhabitants, and exports besides a great quantity 
to Paris and the neighbouring departments. It has been proved by official 
retuk*ns, that the grain raised in Eure and Loire, is three times greater 
than the average produce of the French departments. The inhabitants 
rear numerous flocks and herds; the quantity of wool exceeds twice the 
mean quantity in the other departments, and the same may be said of the 
number of horses that are bred in the country.^ As the agricultural pro- 

^ Forces productives et commerdaks de la France par M. Gha. Dupio. 
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dKtt are so abundant, it may be supposed that the inhabitants are not 
agiged in other occupations, but all the branches of industry are mntn- 
187 cofloected with each, other; 'thus the mines furnish materials to seve» 
nl important iron works, and the wool, to cloth and different manufacto- 
riei. It may be unnecessary to mention the vineyards, as all the wines 
ireof ordinary quality; the quantity produced maybe equal to 20,000 
tou$ cider, however, is a very common beverage in different parts of the 
cMBtrjr. 

The department of Eure and Loire contains four districts; t Nogmtie- 
Noge&t-le*Rotrou is the chief town in one of them; the honses i ^^^'n^u- 
lie mostly well built; it stands in a fruitful valley, watered by the Huysne 
ad the Arcise ; the latter turns several mills, amd forms a cascade near 
the town* The Gothic castle, which commands Nogent, need not be 
■estioned on account of its architecture, but it may be remarked that it 
m the residence of Sully. Senonches is an industrious burgh ; the inha- 
hbuts carry on a trade in machinery and agricultural implements. Mail- 
kbois has several cloth manufactories ; the other places in the district are 
1M insignificant to require notice. 

Itvottld be a waste of time to 'inquire whether Dreux de- « ^^ 
tm its name from the Druids or from Dryus, the fourth king • '^^' 
tfthe Gauls, more particularly as the antiquity of the town cannot be 
4bpated, as it is known that it was called JDuroeasaei before the Roman 
tniqvest, a ^ame which was afterwards changed into Droem^ and lastly 
ntoDrenx. The inhabitants carry on a trade in leather, printed cottons, 
iwUen stnffs, stockings, and hats, all of which they themselves rnanu* 
ktare. Rotroa the poet, Philidor the musician and celebrated chess 
pb^were bom in the town. The. battle in which the trooi^s of Charies 
the Ninth took the prince of Conde prisoner, was fought under the walls 
iil562. The ruins of the ancient castlQ that was inhabited by the counts 
tf Dreox are still seen on a neighbouring height. The burgh r Burgh of 
of Anet may be about three leagues on the north of Dreux; it ' ^^^ 
vu near it that Henry the Second built a noble residence for Diana of 
hiikn^ his mistress; what remains of it enables us to form some notion 
tf what it must have been; it may be considered a monument of the foolish 
pwion that the king had for a woman who was not always &ithful to him,' 
ndwho was the cause of many disasters to France. 

Eperoon, in the district of Chartres, may contain about fourteen hun- 
M inhabitstnts; it rises in a pleasant valley.' Maintenon, ■ ,f^Q^^„ 
anewhat more populous, and still more agreeably situated ' 
thm Epemon, was the native town of Colin d'Harleville. The castle, or 
the finest edifice, was built in the sixteenth century ; limpid streams water 
the park that surround it; there Lewis the Fourteenth raised an. aqueduct, 
vnr in ruins, in order to transport the waters of the Eure to Versailles ; 
hrthat purpose he employed during several years, more than sixty thou* 
iasd soldiers, and a great many workmen. Several Druidical monuments 
u« dtaated in a plain beyond the park, the country people call them the 
>^ of Gargantua. Dirty and mean villages extend in different direc* 
ttts in the country between Maintenon and the capital of the department; 
!^ are built in the same manner as were those belonging to the Camutw 
iaCaBsar*s time; they consist of wretched hovels without windows, and 
*ide of clay mixed with straw; but what is very remarkable, the peasants 
*ho inhabit them are not indigent 

The two towers in the cathedral of Chartres may be seen * cbartm. 
ban the heights in the neighboarhood of Maintenon; they * 
>Hght be mistaken for two lofty obelisks. A small wood, all that remtains 
^the ancient forest inhabited by the chief of the Druids, is ahnost con* 
^CMs to Chartres. The £ure, which flows below it, was the Celtic 
wr,aad tha Latin Jiuiura. hence 4be town was called Jb Umumt lfmt the 
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ancientB designated it also by the name of Camuiunu An elegant square 
adorns the lower part, which is mostly well built, but the higher is formed 
X by steep and irregular streets; in one of the narrow courts may be observed 
a monument erected to the memory of general Marceaut in every wmy 
unworthy of the young hero, whose ashes repose in a foreign land^ and 
whose tomb was respected by the enemies he had defeated. The cathedral 
is the most remarkable edifice in Chartres; it stands on the summit of tho 
town, and the towers rise to a great height It was founded in the ele* 
Tenth century ; it was there that Saint Bernard excited his hearers to en* 
gage in the second crusade; at a later period Henry the Fourth waa 
crowned in the same place. Among the ornaments may be mentioned a 
white marble figure of the Virgin by Coustou, and, in one of the small 
chapels, another Virgin with the infant Jesus. The last group and Use 
relics of Saint Vast are held in great veneration by the people* 

I The most valuable collections in the town are a museans of 
oi cctiou«. I nii^m^i history and a public library, consisting of 30,000 vch 
lumes, and more than 700 manuscripts. Chartres has produced several 
distinguished men ; we may mention Desportes and Regnier his nepheWf 
two poets of the sixteenth century, Andrew Felibien, an author of con- 
siderable erudition, Thiers, better known as a critic than a theologiaiit 
Peter Nicole, an emipent writer of Port Royal, Brissot de Warville and 
Petion de Villeneuve, two members of the Convention, the virtuous de« 
' lenders of the unfortunate queen. The old ramparts of Chartres have 
been changed into public walks, they communicate with the lower part 
of the towni the gates are adorned with triumphal arches, and one of 
them flanked with turrets communicated with the drawbridge which was 
lowered before Henry the Fourth. The road to Brittany passes through 
Courville, a small city about four leagues to the west of Chartres* . Sully 
died in the neighbouring castle of Villebon, an elegant and well preserved 
Gothic edifice of the sixteenth century. 

I The banks of the Loire lead to Bonneval» a burgh of seven* 
I ^^^ hundred inhabitants, who carry on a trade in cotton, wo<^ 
len stuffs, and leather; broad, straight, and clean streets indicate the wealth 
of the people. Chateaudun, on the banks of the same river, was destroyed 
by fire in 1723, a calamity which has contributed much to its improve* 
ment; it is at present one of the finest towns in France* It has been made 
the capital of a district; it contains a townhouse, a public library, and a 
college. The market-place must be considered the greatest omameat to 
the town, both on account of its size, and the number of public boildia^^ 
a pleasant walk extends along the peaceful batiks of the Loire^ bounded 
by natural g^ttoa, which have been converted into habitations for the 
peasantry. A castle rises on a rock that coiftmands the river; it belonged 
to the counts of Dunois; it was built in the tenth century; there is aot, 
perhaps, another edifice of the same date in France that can be compand 
with it. 

T>epartm«?ni I "^ weU-msdc road through no very picturesqne country, leads 
•r LoipatiOr I from Chateaudun to Orleans, the chief town in a depa 
^^^'^ I of which the name has been derived from the Loiret, 



I A weu-made road through no very picturesqne country, leads 
from Chateaudun to Orleans, the chief town in a departmcat^ 
of which the name has been derived from the Loiret, a small 
river hardly three leagues in length from its source to its junction with 
the Lmre; it is navigable the distance of a league; it has never been known 
ta freeae, an advantage which renders it useful in more than one branch 
of industry. According to Lancelot and D'Anville, the ancient capital 
of Orleanais, was originally called Chnaktm. Strabo informs us that tbct^ 
Camutes held their principal markets there; it was embellished by tlio* 
emperor Aurelian, who gave it the name of Jhtnlikmmm. It might havn 
been destroyed in the year 450 by Attila, had it not been for the coaragtt 
of the Roman general Aetias, who drove the Huns to the plains of Ch«n*> 
pegiWi where he gidsed a complete victory over them. It fell into tk% 
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fmnttt GloTis after the de$tniction of the Roman empire; it becatn^ 
aftff the death of Clovis, the capital of one of the kingdoms into tr hick 
Fnace was divided. Philip of Valoia erected it into a dutchy in favour 
rf kit too; having been united to the domains of the crown at the acces- 
flti of Lewis the Twelftbt it was made by Lewis the ThirteeAth, the ap-* 
MH^of his brother Gaston^ and afterwards- of Philip, the brother of 
Uwis the Fourteenth ; but the revenues were abolished during the regency^ 
tie title only has been retained. Orleans was the birth place of king 
loberti a distinguished scholar, and the author of several hymns, some 
rfwhich are still sung in the churches ; it was also the native town of the 
jdiitPetau, perhaps the most learned critic of his age, of Amelot de In 
Hoitiaye, an able commentator, and lastly of Pothier, the celebrated jti- 
riit. It stands at the extremity of a lofty plain, which, terminates near 
the baoks of the Loire, and at no great distance from a bridge that com- 
nsicates with the road to Bourges. The extent of the suburbs, where 
the stranger enters on the road from Paris, and the number of well built 
hoiset Contained in it, indicate the opulence of a large city. The monu- 
■ttton the square of Martroy was completed in 1803, and dedicated to 
Insd'Arc; the town has thus paid a tribute of gratitudte to the heroine 
who compelled the Engluh to raise the siege in 1426. The finest street 
■ Orlesas is the one which leads from the same square to the bridge on 
the Loire. The cathedral was commenced by Henry the Fourth, and not 
ttidMed until the reign of Lewis the Sixteenth ; although still in an un- 
fahhed state, it may be considered a model of archiiecture. The old 
iiii]Mrts have been converted into broad streets. 

As tbe seat of a university, Orleans is a place of some im* « ntienMt !•> 
fOHioce) the transactions published every year by the society ' BtituUoBs, 
rf irts sad sciences, are not without merit; the botanical garden contains 
MSf valuable plants ; the collection of paintings is superior to most of 
thenme kind in the provincial towns. Although there are several rare 
iorfct in the library, the total mimber of volumes does not exceed twenly- 
Kthoasand* The commerce of Orleans was formerly more « ^^^^^^^^ 
loBiiibing than at present; the sugar works yielded greater ' 
fnto; a greater number of hands were employed in the shawl manufsc*- 
tnieiybttt the difference in the other products of industry is lesA per- 
cqrtible; the demand for cottons, woollen stuffs, flannels, and fine cloths, 
iitt present almost aa great as at any former period. Orleans was oiie 
tfibe first towns in France^ in which steam engines were substituted for 
huRta labour in the spinning manufactories. The products of the neigle 
^tnisg vineyards are converted into excellent vinegar, which forms Ho 
hcoosiderable part of the Orleans trade. The situation of the town on 
the banks of a large river, may cootribute to restore it to its ancient pros- 
Knif* The present commercial decline, whatever it may be, can only 
k imputed to the rivalry of other places in the same branches of indnatrjr. 

Tke other towns, or burghs, in the same district, may be shortly eni^ 
■Kitted. Olivet, on the Loiret, w^s well known on account of an abbey, 
^n^Med to have been founded by Clovis. Francis, duke of Gilise, was 
Mttiaated there, while he was making preparations for a siege against 
Orictns. The population of the burgh may amount at present t» three 
I^Mutnd souls« Meun was tbe birth place of John, surnamed Cl^pmd^ on 
VMuiit of his lameness, he enjoyed some reputation as a poet at the court 
ff Philip the Fair. The town contains about &ft thousand infanUitants, 
k carries on a trade in leather and in different mannfactureUi Bean^ncy, 
ffWipt more populous than the last place, is certainly more radustrions; 
|h vineyards belonging to the town, yield generous wine, it possenats 
^tt| doth and ser^e manufactories, leather works, and distilleriei. 

. jj u_! j._^ ^£ thirty-nine arches, communicates with both banks of the 
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Loire* but the town must have been more important in the twdfth ceo^ 
tttry than at present, for two councils were held at Beaugency. 

. It might be almost unnecessary to mention PithiTiers* were 

vieii. I .^ ^^^ ^^^ chief town in the district watered by the (Euf, and 

the mart of the saffron collected ill the neighbouring country, beliered by 

many to be the best in Europe. Malesherbes, a burgh at no great die- 

tance from it, was adorned and improved by the lord of Malesherbes, tlie 

I ^^^^u^u* minister of Lewis the Sixteenth. Montargis is fineljr 
^° ^ ' ' situated near a forest, and at the junction of three canals, those 
of Briare, Orleans, and Loing; the only buildings worthy of notice are the 
theatre and a church that may be remarked for the boldness of its archi* 
tectur^ Chatillon-sur-Loing was the birth place of admiral Colig^ny. 
Gien, the capital of the smallest district in the department, has been em- 
bellished with a modern bridge on the Loire; the trade of the inhabitants 
is confined to porcelain. Briare may be about three leagues on the soatk* 
east of Gien; it rises in a valley near the junction of a canal. 
auaiityof the '^^ country from the last town to Orleans, on the right and 
■oil in the de- on the left of the Loire, is by no means fruitful; but on the 
pwtmem. I j^Qj^^^ ^f the sterile Sologne, the hills are covered with vine- 
yards, numerous herds are fattened on the mea^ws, and the fields at the 
approach of autumn, display their waving harvests, and yield more thite 
sufficient for the consumption of the inhabitants. 

DeMTtment i A tract of couutry about two leagues in extent, and common 
orSiAerie. I (q the departments of Loiret and Nievre, leads from the one 
to the other. The last or the ancient province of Nivemslis comprehends 
on the east the granite heights of Morvan, in 'Some places covered with 
the lofty forests that supply the Parisians with wood and charcoal, and in 
others, with the rich pastures on which the oxen are reared that are seat 
to the capitaL The Yonne, the Aron, the Nievre, and the Loire, com* 
pensate, in some measure, for the few and bad roads that traverse different 
parts of the country, most of which* are inaccessible during part of the 
year. Many planks, united by flexible branches, and forming long lines* 
descend every year on the first of these rivers to Paris. Sandy, but fmit- 
fnl plains extend on the right of the Loire, which, in a tract equal to six- 
teen leagues in length, bounds the department on the west. They prodn<:e 
enough of wheat, oats, and wine, for the wants of the people; the land 
* abounds in coal and iron; wealth is thus diffused among the inhabitants* 
commerce and manufacturing industry are facilitated. More than four- 
teen hundred persons are employed in working metals, and the products 
of their labour represent a value almost equivident to four hundred thou- 
sand pounds. 

' ckme. T ^^^y ^^ ^^^ '^^^ works are situated in the district of Cosnei 
' 1 the town of the same name is the mart of the iron thi^t Is forged 
in d&e neighbourhood; it stands on the declivity of a hill, the streets are 
clean and well paved; the inhabitants manufacture cutlery, and carry on a 
considerable trade in wine. Although no remains of antiquity are left. It 
is certain that it was one of the seven or eight cities in Gaul, which were 
called Oondat^ a name probably signifying the junction of two or mote 
streams; we have already had occasion to make the same remark in de- 
scribing Rennes, it is applicable to other places that have not been men- 
tioned. The Nohain throws itself at Cosne into the Loire; public walks 
have been cut on the banks of the river, the view from them extends orer 
a fraldiil ^country to the distant hills in the department of Cher. A road 
from Cosne traverses the heights, which command the course of the 
Loire, the islands which jt waters, and the romantic scenery near its banks| 
but the landscape becomes still finer above the descent that leads to Pouilly, 
or at all events, the gifts of nature appear in greater luxuriance; the hills 
are covered with rich vineyards, that yield the excellent white wines to 
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vUch tlie list phice has ^en its name. , But Pouilly does i p^ ^^ 
■Dt contsin more than two thousand six hundred inhabitants; > ^ ^' 
kmty be about four leagues from Cosne, and at an equal distance from 
UCbtrit^y in which the two most remarkable objects are the > r. Qj^^t^ 
Mgoificent ruins of a Gothic churchi and a well built bridge ■ 
tkt joins the road to Bourges. 

Clamecfy at the confluence of the Beuvron and the Yonne, i (^,^0,^ 
ii the metropolis of a district, and the place where the autho- ' ^^^^' 
ritkf regulate the cuttings in the forest of Morvan. It carries on a con- 
■denble trade, and possesses several cloth manufactories and porcelain 
vorb; thus, although the town is small, the inhabitants are comparatively 
lohhy. The suburbs of Bethlem has retained its name, because it served 
II in asylnm to the bishop of Bethlem, after the expulsion of the Chris- 
tins from Palestine. It was the native town of Marchangy, a magistrate 
■d a man of letters. Corbigny, on the small river of Anguison, which 
throws itself into the Yonne, has been long famous for its horses. 

The district of Chateau-Chinon owes its wealth to forests « 
■d meadows. The small town situated at no great distance | 
ftrna the sources of the Yonne, stands on a hill commanded ' 
bf wdl wooded heights. The inhabitants carry, on a trade in wood, cbar- 
mI, and cattle, a trade which the supply of Paris renders very lucrative. 
A bid road leads from the town to Nevers, the birth place of . 
Adm Billaut, a carpenter, whose poetry bears the stamp of ' ^^"' 
fam; he is known in France by the name of the rustic Virgil. The 
mm was called Navioduntim in Caesar's time, who places it in the country 
d the Xduis* but its name was afterwards changed into Novirum^ and 
hidyiDto Nevimufn. It did not become a place of any importance before 
Ikerdgn of Clovis. About the tenth century, William, one ■ 
d its governors, rendered himself independent,^ and took the ' ^"^' 
tide of count of Nevers. It contained only seven thousand inhabitants 
ilwt forty years ago, since that period the population has been more 
(htt doubled $ the increase must be attributed to the effects of commerce 
■d industry, both of which might be still much improved. Nevers has 
boeskmg celebrated for enamel and diflTerent articles of jewellery; they 
ire sold in most parts of France, and exported into different countries. 
The porcelain works in the same place, are supposed to be the best in 
Frace; the most ancient of these works, as M. Dupin remarks, was esta^ 
Idiihed eight centuries ago;* they furnish employment to seven hundred 
vwfanen; the quantity of tin consumed annually, amounts to seventy-two 
thoittud pounds, and the quantity of lead to three hundred and thirty- 
Kven thousand five hundred. It is enough to pass through the town to 
becoavinced of the truth of an observation made by a distinguished wri- 
Iff** *« At Nevers,'' says he, '* there are lamps which are never lighted, 
thridge on the Loire, which is never repaired, and an enormous calvary . 
niied in the worst taste on the market place. The people in the town 
Ittve given or allowed the magistrates to take fifteen hundred pounds for 
titt|Nirpo8e of erecting this calvary; it might have been better had they 
Udout the money in purchasing oil, or in lighting their crooked and ill 
|wed streets.'* 

The Allier, the Slaver of the ancients, throws itself into the f Department 
Wic at the distance of a league on the west of Nevers; it ' of Auier. 
oniea from south to north the department to which it gives its name, 
^ which is contiguous on the south to that of Nievre. It makes up al- 

'CsardeBeUoGalGco. liber Vll. 

'foieet productivei et commercudeB de la Fruice, tome i. page 396. 
*K Ad. Blanqui. See Relatioo d'un voyage au midi de la I^anoe pendant les mob 
^Aotttetde Septembre, 1828. 
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most the wliole of BourboonaUf a coaatry well koowB on acciMnt of its 
mineral springsy coal-pits, akd iron minea* Many oxen are fattcaed !■ 
the pastures, and the horses are remarkable for their strength. The oak* 
are used in building shipsi the inhabitants are employed in diBerenC 
branches of industry; they supply Paris with excellent fresh water fish| 
iron is converted into steel, raw silk into different manufacture^ rocks 
into millstones, and clay into porcelain* But agriculture has long re- 
msuned stationary; it may be regretted that the system of husbandry haa 
not been improved, that the rich lands in the vallies, the sandy but frmitfsil 
aoU which covers the granite rocks, yield so scanty harvests. 
MooAiw. T ^^^^^^^ ^^* founded in the fourteenth century; it derivaa 
^ 1 its name from the great number of mills (moulirn) round the 
place where it was built. Robert, the son of Saint Lewis, founded a hos- 
pital in the vicinity, and the princes of the house of Bourbon, long lo«da 
of the province in which it was the capital, have at different periods em* 
bellished it. The streets are well paved ; although the houses are baiit 
of brick, and the outer walls fantastically divided into red and black com- 
partments, they are better than many in other provincial towns. Several 
edifices are built of stone; among others, the ancient convent of the Vi- 
aiution, now bhanged into a college; the'church attached to it is adorned 
with different ornaments, particularly with the fine mausoleum of the last 
constable, Montmorency, who was beheaded at Toulouse during the ad* 
ministration of Richelieu. The townhouse, another stone buildings haa 
been lately erected in the principal square. The town is the seat of a 
diocess, it possesses a museum, or collection of natural history, a library 
of twenty thousand volumes, and a theatre. It was the native town ^ 
John Lingendes, a poet of the seventeenth century; his verses are seldom 
read, but they evince no ordinary talent; it was also the birth place of 
Marshals Villars and Berwick. A four^sided tower, now changed into a 
prison, is all that remains of the ancient castle which the princes of Boai^ 
bon inhabited. The bridge on the Aliier is little inferior to any in France, 
it may be about 357 yards in length, and nineteen in breadth; it coaaista 
of ten arches, and the opening in each exceeds twenty yards. 

Two excellent road^ bounded by lofty poplar trees, terminate at the 
bridge; the one on the left leads to Clermont, the other on the right to 
g^^^^^i^ I Limoges; the latter, crosses Souvigny, a town of 3700 ioha- 
^^^ I bitants, where the Gothic church served formerly aa a jpiace 
of interment to the princes of the house of Bourbon. The town is situated 
at no great distance from the capital of the department, and the inhabitants 
BMiiioarAi- I carry on a considerable trade in soda and glass. Bourbon- 
ciwmbaait. I rArchambault, in a fruitful valley about three leagues from 
Souvigny, is visited during the summer and autumn by invalids, particu- 
larly by those afflicted with rheumatism and palsy; it is supposed that the 
thermal springs may mitigate, if they do not remove these diseases. The 
church is adorned with fifiely painted windows, but the clumsy and ill 
built houses appear as old as the town, which was founded about five hun- 
dred years ago. The castle that belonged to the princes of Bourbon is no 
longer habitable, although three of the towers are in a good state of pie- 
servation. The population may amount to three thousand iodividaala. 
The poor but laborious inhabitants in the burgh of Lurcy-Levy, find the 
means of subsistence in making porcelain and earthen ware; some of them 
are employed in the coal mines in the vicinity. 

UPftitea I ^^ Paiisse, a small town in the eastern part of the deparl- 
1 ment, is the capita^ of a subprefecture ; it is watered bythe 
Besbre, and commanded by the ruins of an ancient castle. Cussatf on the 
banks of the Aliier, has from iu walls and ancient fortifications, the ap- 
pearance of a strong town; it may contain about four thousand inhabitanu. 
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Mm, penoM reawt twyBvmmet to Vichy, a -r^t^r:? | vicky. 
mteriBg place at no great distance from Cuaset ; it is situated * 
at rottantic coantryf where the painter, the botanist and geologist may 
W nbjeeU of study in their respective pnrsttits. 

Gasaat might be passed over in silence, if it were not the residence of 
iMbpitfect Saint Poar9ain, a place of greater importance* stands in 
ai^^eabie valley, where a famons cattle fair ia held daring the last da]ni 
rfAsfStt. Crowds of welUdressed peasantry repair to the market place, 
rtUe tbe idle are attracted by strolUng players, or mountebanks^ tables 
ski tcntt are set in the plain, where the excellent white winea of Lachaise 
fans the ordinary beverage; in one place the noise of music and dancing 
iilieird, in another the galloping of horses, which those who mean to 
pvekisef try beforehand: the oxen are prized for their strength, not for 
inr iataessi indeed, they are never bought by the butcher, the peasantry 
neihem in the plough. Thla singular costume of the men, the fresh and 
Ur complexion of the women, the cries of different animals, the confused 
nkesof the multitude, bear no resemblance to the village feativala in the 
in|)ilKmrhood of Paris. 

fke bargh of Neris-les«Bains is almost contiguous to the i 
ptHi walls, and flanked -bastions of Mont<Lucon| the name of ■ 
the bargh has not been changed since the time that Julian repaired it after 
kffu sacked by Constantine tbe Second. It is at present peopled, as in 
ik time of the Romans, by invalids, or persons subject to rheumatism 
■dcaUneous diseases. Several ruins, an amphitheatre, an ancient camp, 
oi other remains of antiquity, prove that Neris must have been a consi- 
kaJok town before it was laid waste by Clovis, and at a later period by 
Ik Normans. Although there are no public baths, each inn i% provided 
vitli a Urge apartment for eight or ten oathers. Piseinmf similar to those 
tiateiisteid in ancient ^mes, are reserved for the use of the hospital, in 
lUch more than a hundred and forty patients are c^ratuitonsly admitted* 

Diprodnctive in corn, destitute of wine, for which other « DeMrttnent 
ksKBted tiquors afford but a poor substitute, the department ' of 6»aK. 
tUered by the Creuse must be considered a sterile country; it is certain 
h^ that a tenth part of the labouring population migrate every year into 
tther parts of France, but they seldom fail to settle afterwards in their 
n^Te hmd, where they improve by judicious investments, the fruits of 
tUrtcoaomy and industry. The soil may be arid and mountainous, but 
die love of country makes it appear less ungrateful than it really is; on 
tbticcount numbers return to their hills or vallies, and cultivate joyfully 
tk field which their labour has enabled them to purchase. The working 
«f netals is not attended with profit in the department, but from the low 
(lie of wages, it is well adapted for other branches of industry; the art of 
■ekiag carpets has been brought to great perfection; the same may be 
wd oipaper, and different manufactures. 

The four principal towns are insignificant, and the country ■ ^^(J,,,,g„ 
hodach a character as may be shortly described. Aubusson, ' ^ ^"'^' 
vitered by the Creuse, and situated in an arid and unfruitful district, rises 
Ma mountain pass formed by naked and granite rocks; it consists merely 
rfi itBgle street, which, it must be admitted, is broad and well built. 
Uwkthe Fourteenth gave it in exchange for Saint-Cyr to the Mtirshal 
<hLafeiuUade, the last descendant of the ancient viscounts. The carpets 
■ttdo in the royal manufactory are equal to any in France; fifteen other 
taafsctoriea of the same kind diffuse the means of subsistence among 
^inhabitants. The places of amusement are three coffee-houses, a the- 
'{'e, sad a literary club. Felletin, a small place of three thousand inha- 
^"Mt, not more than two leagues from Aubusson, rivals it in the same 
^ of nidiistry. Bourganeuf may be mentioned on account of two porce- 
rka and a paper manufactory; it is remarkable too for a towef 
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of very large dimenstoiit, which, according to traditioB, was baik by ^^ 
zim, the son of Mahomet the Second, who found refuge in France dttringf 
f ^^^ ^Z'^ <>f Charles the Eighth. Gueret is the capital of the 
1 department; the streets are well built, and watered by foan-- 
tains; it is, a place of little or no trade; although fuel is very cheap in the 
neighbourhood, no manufactory or work of any kind has been erected near 
the town. Boussac contains fewer inhabitants than the capital of any 
other district in France ; it stands on a rock, and is almost inaccessible 
to carriages ; surrounded with walls, flanked with bastions, commanded 
by an old embattled castle, from which the view extends along a defile 
formed by arid and wild monntams, the town is as gloomy a rendence es- 
can be well imagined. 

I There are few departments so well wooded as that watered 



of cber. I \^j ^^e Cher; it has the advantage too of abounding in 
and other minerals. The uniCbrmity of the country is in some places 
broken by hills; the lands on the east, near the banks of the Loire, whichp 
forms the eastern boundary, produce the richest harvests ; on the south 
and on the south-west are situated a great many marshes, and the soil i» 
of an ordinary quality ; the marshes on the north and north*west are en- 
compassed with sterile landta and heaths; .a fruitful country in the centre 
extends along th^ banks of the Auron and Cher. On the whole, an un- 
grateful soil in many places, but in others sufficiently productive, covera 
two-thirds of the surface; the remaining portion is abundantly fruitfuL 
The inhabitants derive their wealth or means of subsistence from the pro* 
ducts of their iron works, from their wool, and the culture of the ground^ 
but, bigoted to old prejudices and to routine, they do Tiot derive all the 
profits which might be obtained from a better system of husbandry. 
flfetnt-Amand. 1 Saint*Amand, one of the most commercial towns hi the de- 

' partment, rises in an agreeable valley at the confluence of the 
Marmande and Cher. It is the mart of the grain, wines, chesnuts, naTsl 
timber, and cattle in the district; most of the inhabitants are consequently 
engaged in trade. It was built in the year 1410, on the ruins of the burgh m 
Orval,which the English had destroyed by fire. Dun-le-Roi,on theright bank 
of the Auron, was in ancient times one of the most celebrated cities in 
Aquitaine. The prosperity of Sancerre depends on its trade in winei it 
is built on the highest hill in the department, at the distance of a lea^e 
from the left bank of the Loire. Ivoy-le-Pre is a populous and flourish- 
ing burgh; the inhabitants find occupation in making glass; others are 
employed in iron works, where the different pieces that form the partaof 
the steam engine, are forged. 

The interest excited by an industrious population, and that attached to 

historical recollections, are not often united in the same place; other ma* 

nufacturing towns, therefore, such as Aubigny, Henrichemont, and Pre- 

cy, may be passed over in silence, for several places in the neighbouring 

Bouiget. i district of Bourges, possess the double interest which has 

> now been mentioned. Bourges, it may be remarked, is situ- 
ated in an agreeable position, pn the declivity of a hill, watered by the 
Auron, at the very place where the river receives several odier streams. 
It is surrounded with a thick wall, flanked at regular distances with 
eighty lofty towers, all of which are in a state of good preservatuHu 
Divided into the old and new town, it might be inferred from their super- 
ficial ei^tent, that they could contain a greater population than that which 
has been assigned to them; but theyexhibit nothing which renders tt at 
all doubtful that Bourges is one of the dirtiest tqwns in France.. It is 
the seat of a royal court, an archiepisdopal see, a university, a scientific 
and agricultural society; it possesses, besides a valuable library,, a d^ec* 
tion of natural history, a theatre, and a large hospital, all dF which are 
situated near low houses and narrow streets. Two edifices are wetthy 
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! of fixbg the at tention, the one is the cathedral, the other the towR-hoaaei 
tkfrstmay be ranked among the finest Gothic monuments in Europe; 
itissimioanted by two high towers; the front cannot be considered iree 
km tke irregularity which disfigures almost all the churches of the 
tmt period ; but it is remarkable Tor the delicacy and finished workman- 
stip 01 the ornaments; the sculptures on the portal represent the last 
jidsneoL The town-house was the residence of the celebrated James 
C«nr, the wealthiest therchant in France during the reign of Charles the 
Seventh; he managed the king's finances, and was treated as a court hr 
louite, until he granted a loan of 300,000 gold crowns to his sovereign. 
As a recompense for this service, he was accused of several imaginary 
aines, deprived of his wealth, and confined in the Franciscan monastery 
tfBeaacaire; many, however, sympathized with him in his sufferings; 
Ueed, he was so much esteemed, that the merchants of Beaucaire en- 
lUed him to escape from confinement, furnished him with money, coun- 
ded him to settle in a foreign land, to forget a country which he still 
M, and the base ingratitude of a prince, whom be had the misfortune 
tooUige. The house was purchased by Colbert, who made it over in 
m to the mayor and aldermen of Bourges. Every part of the building 
uiicUy decorated ; the walls are covered with a profusion of ornaments, 
■mig which, hearts aro not the least conspicuous, probably because the 
origiitti proprietor's name was Cceur. The chimneys represent towers 
■d the gates of cities guarded by soldiers. A bad portrait of Bour(la- 
bw, painted by himself, has been placed in the interior. The same cele- 
hated Jesuit, the fathers Deschamps, Sauciet, and Orleans, the treasurer 
if Cimrles the Seventh and Lewis the Eleventh, who founded the univer* 
itf of Bourges in 1466, are the most distinguished persons that the town 
In produced. 

According to Livy, Bourges must be one of the oldest cities r Anuqaity or 
iiGia]; it was called Jivarieum before the Roman conquest; ' BooisiBi. 
itvisthe principal city of the Biiurigea-Cubi; the Romans gave it the 
intQf BUurigeMf Augustus made it the capital of Aquitaine, and the 
Nds to Bordeaux and Autun passed through the town. It was embel- 
KM with an amphitheatre, for which a castle was substituted in the 
cigiith century ; it is not more than forty years ago since the same castle 
*u destroyed. The capt7o/, built by the Romans, stood on the site of 
the tovB-house. It became at a very early period the chief town in a dio- 
^ which was founded by Saint Ursin in the year 252. Chilperic hav- 
■( UIkb possession of it, plundered the inhabitants, and burnt the 
wes; but they were rebuilt and improved under Charlemagne and Phi- 
ipAi^ttts. The public walks of Villeneuve, so called from the name 
N the prefect by whose directions they were made, are very ornamental 
IB the (own. 

lUraa is situated below Bourges, at the place where the i Meinu. 
Aiioe joins the Yevre, and forms a large basin well adapted * 
■fthe purposes of commerce ; the inhabitants carry on a trade in hemp, 
*m1, timber, and in the products of their manufactories. The site and 
)**^ vestiges of the castle may still be seen, where Charles the Seventh, 
^rii^ that his son Lewis the Eleventh intended to poison him, starved 
^>*seif to death in the year 1461. The population of the town does not 
^^ three thousand individuals. Vierzon stands at the confluence of the 
levreand Cher, which waters the most fruitful and agreeable district in 
^tiepartment ; although it contains only four thousand five huhdred in- 
™"taBt8, it has cloth and serge manufactories, others of porcelaiA and 
^theaware, iron works, paper-mills, and tan-pits. 
Woods and forests occupy more than a seventh part of the ■ Departmeat 
]J*ce in the department of Indre: the soil on the right bank " ©^ *»>««• 
^ the river is covered with fens and marshes, which diffuse dangerous 
V0L.V.-.3 Y 
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and pesttlcntial vapours in the atmosphere; but it is chiefly in theteni' 
tory of Brenne, between the Indre and the road to Limoges, that to 
large sheets of shallow water occasion in the summer season noxlonso* 
halations, of which the effects are often fatal to man and the lower aai; 
mals. Government has not hitherto attempted to drain the marshes, i 
work which might be accomplished without much difficulty; andiftb! 
health of the inhabitants is not a matter of concern to the state, the hope 
of profit may perhaps excite it to undertake the task, for more than thii? 
thousand aci*es of land might thus be added to agriculture. Tbelia^ 
in the other parts of the department are sandy; they yield more gna 
than the inhabitants consume ; the wines are of an ordinary quality, bet 
the excess of the vintage above the consumption is equal to at least ok 
half. Sheep and oxen are reared in great numbers in the rural districti 
Issoudun, as the chief town of a district, cannot be passed over in sh 
lence; it was destroyed by fires in the years 1 135, 1504, and l64lMtp^ 
sesses at present four cloth and three linen manufactories, one porceluBr 
and seven leather works. 

j^ I Some antiquaries affirm that the name of Levrouxhasbea 

"**"* ' derived from the great number of lepers, who, it is 8appo«4 
inhabited the town about the twelfth century; but, according to otherii 
the place was so called from a hospital for lepers, which was built in the 
vicinity about the same period; it is certain that the town bears thcDtiK 
of Leprosum in some old charters, and it is not improbable that the sane 
circumstance may have attracted the attention of antiquaries to a subj«: 
of little or no importance; but having engaged in so trifling a discassioi, 
they have omitted to inquire what was the name of Levroux in,theUfiie 
of the Romans. The present population does not amount to more thii 
three thousand inhabitants; but the ruins of an amphitheatre, andotiur 
remains of antiquity, prove that it must have been an important cit7nn(itf 
the Caesars.' A road that passes through vineyards and woods, leads to 
Valencay, in which the castle built by the counts d'Etampes, andafifl| 
wards embellished by Talleyrand, served as a residence to king Ferdinan 
of Spain, from the year 1808 to 1814. The number of inhabitants mif 
be nearly equal to three thousand, many of them are employed in mi» 
facturing cloth* The most extensive iron works in the department^ vt 
those in the neighbouring village of Lu9ay-le-Male. .The chief toviia 
the district of Buzan^ois, contains four thousand inhabitants; the trade« 
the place consists in wool, iron, and flour, 
chateauroux j ^^^ ^°^" °^ Chat€auroux,in the district of the samena9«» 

a eauroux. | .^ g^u^ted on the left of the Indre, which flows through t« 
low plains covered with rich meadows. It appears that the loirnw* 
founded in the tenth century by Raoul deDeols, who erected a castle (»> 
neighbouring height; but the building has since b^n changed into ^ 
prefect's residence. Cloth is the principal article of trade, and thereat 
not fewer than thirty-five manufactories. The Creuse waters Argenion 
a small town of four thousand inhabitants, at the distance of six leage^ 
on the west of Chateauroux. It may be inferred from several medals aw 
sculptures that have been discovered at different times, and also from u)| 
ancient fortress which was demolished by Lewis the Fourteenth, bo^ |J 
which some ruins still remain, that the town was more important vi^^ 
time of the Romans. It was then called Argentomagus; it lay between tli^ 
territories of the BUuriges and the Pietavu 

Lachatw I '^^^ districts remain to be described; La-Chatre, the cap** 

' ^ ' ■ tal of the one, is a small but neat town on a gentle declivityi 

near the left bank of the Indre; it was formerly defended by a strong ^ 

' ApUte of copper bearing the following inscription, was diacovered in the sefcnteei* 
century { /Wm eaba, FirmamfiUa, eolozza Iko MarU 



, was oiscoverea m uic ■*'*-"" 
auo, hoc signumfeeU Augu'^ 
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' tie, bot the only part of it which now remains, has been for many years 
lied as a prison. Aigurande, an insignificant town near the southern 
eititmity of the department, may be mentioned on account of an ancient 
•cugonal monument, concerning which no tradition has 'been preserved 
by the inhabitants, but which was probably set apart for sacrifices, or 
eikr religious purposes. The Creuse divides Leblanc, the capital of the 
Mher district, into the high and low town. Saint Benoit du Saul, be* 
twees the last river and the Anglin, is considered a town by the inhabi« 
tnts, although it does not contain more than twelve hundred individuals; 
itissitiated in the most picturesque part of the department; indeed, no« 
Aingcan be more romantic than the scenery near the rocks and cataract 
ifMontgemo. 

The departnlent of Upper Vienne', a mountainous country, • Department 
ibouds in metals, in rocks useful for building or other pur- 1 of^per 
poKi, and in kaolin, which is used in many porcelain works; * ^^'^®- 
ktthe laid is ill adapted for grain, or the culture of the vine; the pro- 
^cedoes not supply the consumption of the inhabitants; chesnut trees 
lonpy a surface of more than one hundred and twenty thousand acres, 
ud yield annually about twenty-five thousand tons of chesnuts, which 
ukeup for the deficiency in grain; fruitful meadows enable the proprie- 
tors to rear many horses, most of which are much, valued on account of 
tkir strength. The people are frugal and laborious; masons, carpen- 
ten, and other artisans, leave their country, and obtain employment in 
Mst parts of France. Such are some of the characters by which the de- 
yvtment of -Upper Vieane may be distinguished. 
The district of Bellac may be first described, because it is ■ _. 
cntigttous on the north to the department of Indre. The ' ^' 

(BIB stands on the declivity of a steep hill above the Vin9on, a small ri- 
tff) or rather a stream; it possesses several leather works, some paper- 
■ibylinen and woollen manufactories. The vineyards in the neighbour- 
Wild yield wines of a good quality. A fine monument of the druidical 
vwship may be observed at no great distance from Bellac, or still nearer 
IW Tillage of Borderie. Dorat is a small town of three thousand inhabi- 
teu; the people manufacture cloth and cotton stuffs, they also carry on 
• trade in weights, measures, and barometers. The village of Damac 
coitims more than two thousand inhabitants, it has risen into importance 
hniits glass and porcelain works. It may not be difficult to infer from 
tke principal places, some notion of the commerce and industry in the 
district. 

The Vienne waters a short way above Limoges, an agree- ■ ^^^ 
iMe valley, covered with artificial meadows, and bounded by ' ™***'' 
kights. The capital of Upper Vienne rises like an amphitheatre on 
^ of the hills near the same valley ; the streets are steep and crooked ; 
jf ^ are clean, it may be attributed to the streams that water the town; 
Mintaation on a height renders the air keen and pure, the chief cause, 
P^I»,of the health of the inhabitants, and the beauty for which the' 
^QHKn are famed. Squares and different public walks occupy the 
^hestpart of the city; one of the former stands on the site of a Ro- 
^ amphitheatre. The church of Saint Martial may be admired for its 
Uty spires, it belonged formerly to an abbey of which the ruins still re- 
^$ the cathedral is an imposing Gothic edifice, but the church of Saint 
^B is perhaps the finest, and ' certainly the oldest of the three. It 
^t be difficult to discover a fourth public building at all worthy of 
'^; Limoges possesses, however, other titles to celebrity; it may be 
^Ami to mention the royal college, the museum of antiquities and na- 
M history, the public library, the gratuitous school of drawing and 
^<MDetry in their application to the arts, the dispensary, the lunatic asy- 
knifthe agrioultttrd society, and what is not perhaps the least useful, the 
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society for the relief of prisoners. At certain seasons, the town Is crowded 
with strangers and coantrj people, who attend the races, in which tlK 
only horses that are allowed to ran, are those bred in the depsrtinntud 
nine others in the neighbourhood;' much about the same time, a catik 
show takes place, and prizes are awarded to those who exhibit the bat 
oxen* The number of woollen manufactories amounts to thirty-twcnnd 
there are not fewer than eleven porcelain works. The dbtingnisM 
men that the town has produced, are the carmelite Honor^ de Siiitt 
Marie, the author of three quarto volumes on different military ordersr 
Dorat the poet, the chancellor D*Aguesseau, and marshal Jourdaa. 
AMiqvitf or I Raiiaium^ a town which Ptolemy mentions, appears to hive 
Umofltt. I i^en built on the site of Limoges; the Romans gave it tk 
name of JUmooioflt, by which they also designated the ancestors of the 
present Limousins. It must have been a flourishing city in Cxsir't 
time, for he says that the territory furnished ten thousand mea tothecoo* 
federation of the 'Gauls> It was laid waste in the fifth cenUiry by the 
Visigothsi the English obtuned possession of it in 1360 by virtue of the 
treaty of Bretigny, but it was restored nine years afterwards to the kings 
of France. Saint-Leonard, the second town in point of importance in the 
district, may be about seven leagues above Limoges, in the directioioi 
the Vienne; it is encompassed with agreeable walks, it contains serml 
manufactories, and at least six thousand inhabitants. 
aoeiM. I Rochechouard lies towards the west of Limoges, near tk 
ehovani. 1 frontier of the department; it is built on the declivity of a kill 
and commanded by an old castle, which the English besieged is nn 
during the reign of Charles the Fifth. The present name of the tonu 
derived from Rupa Cavardi^ the ancient name of the castle. Tvelit 
burghs are situated in the district of which Rochechouard is the capitu! 
the country abounds in iron ore; several iron works and manufactontf 
account for the industry and comparative wealth of the inhabitat^ 
Saint-Julian, a small city, but more populous than the last, is escifer 
passed with ramparts; it rises like an amphitheatre on a hill at the^ 
fluence of the Vienne and the Glanne; it has twelve cloth and twofliof 
manufactories, fi^e paper-mills and two porcelain works. The distnci 
of Saint-Yriex, not less industrious than that of Saint* Julian, abooodsn 
kaolin, of which the discovery made in 1770 by Villars, a druggist ^ 
Bordeaux, has greatly increased the number of porcelain works in Prf^ 
almost all of them are supplied with the substance from the district" 
Saint-Yriex. The town, although wealthy, is ill built, it owes its onrn 
to a monastery founded in the sbLth century in honour of the Saint vbo^ 
name it bears. 

DmrtmeBt f The Correze takes its source, and falls into the Vexerei"/ 
ofCoiraM. 1 mountainous department, in one ill provided with goodroa* 
or navigable rivers. The inhabitants fatten several thousand oxen in «^ 
ter, and export them to Paris in the spring of the year; they supplf)^ 
sides, the maritime towns of Bayonne and Bordeaux with salt meatt ^ 
furnish walnut oil to different departments. These products indicate>^ 
least the abundance of walnut trees, and the richness of the pastvres; t» 
country may be divided into two regions, the one on the ^^^^'^^^k. 
other on the north-west of the road to Limoges. If a traveller ascesd^ 
Correze, he may observe on the right of the same road, mountainovi^ 
sterile districts wnich occupy nearly two-thirds of the department* tfj 
which the peasantry call the Montagne; the second, or the iow <^^L| 
it has been termed, consists of cultivated lands and fruitful ^^^y^\u 
it does not produce enough of grain to supply the consumption. I" 

1 The departments of Allier, Cher, Creuse* Correze, Indre, Indre and Loire, ^^ 
^aotoe and Loire, and Vienne. 

* C«S8r de Bello Gallico^ liber vn. et VIH. 
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hmet^ Ae seeoeiy is wild aad romantiCf and the inhabituits are thinly 
KUiaed; in tlie latter the population is more concentratedf almost a)l the 
giotnd is cnltirated, and mills are erected on the different streams. 

The road from Ltntbges trarerses the small but neat town « 
of Uzerchey which does not contain more than two thousand '• ^ 
jslH^Mtsntsi it stands on the dedivity of a hill, above the Vezerej all the 
houes are covered with slates^ the most of them are flanked with turrets, 
which give the town a singular appearance, and attest its antiquity. Be- 
yosd Userche, the same road passes through a picturesque country, in- 
ttnecled with the ravines and poecipices that are formed by the last 
hdgfatt in the mountainous >egion. The cathedral of Tulle * ^^^ 
vuhvik in the ninth century; it is chiefly remarkable for the ^ 
height of a tower, which may be seen from the road at the distance of 
toe miles. The town owes Its origin to a monastery, that dates from 
Ae leveath century, and to the destruction of another and more ancient 
dtf,(^ which all that now remains are the ruins of an amphitheatre and 
Hber boildinga about half a mile from the walls. The present city is 
&tf and ill bulk, the streets are crooked and narrow, and in many places 
nrj steep. There are several paper-mills, woollen manufactories, dis- 
tifleries and leather works; the inhabitants carry on a trade in walnut oil. 
Tiik has produced few distinguished men, and certainly none during the 
hit or present century; but it may be perhaps worth while to mention 
Siephea Baluzet who was sent into exile for having written a genealogical 
Uitory of the house of Auvergne, in which lie maintained the claims of 
cardinal Bouillon, who, it was asserted, could not be subject to the king, 
bcciJBse his father was prince <tf Sedan before Tulle was united to France. 

The Correae waters the neat town of Brives-la->Galliarde^ ■ Brirw4a.Gai* 
the birth place of cardinal Dubois, general Treilhard, and the ' '^*^' 
isfMrtinate marshal Brune. Lubersac contains about three thousand in* 
Ubitaats; general Souham may be mentioned among its distinguished 
tovamen. Turenne, at the distance of three leagues from the chief town 
n the department, has given its name to one of the greatest generals that 
Fmce has produced. The population does not exceed sixteen hundred 
iidifiduals; the ruins of a fortress, probably one of the most ancient in 
Fiaace, are situated on a steep rock that commands the town; the largest 
tover in the same fortress may be about a hundred feet in height; the 
Goastrj people caU it the Ibwer of Castar. 

Few places of any consequence can be mentioned in the ■ ^^^ 
BMstainous region; Ussel, the capital of a district, is sur- ' ^ 
letiided by arid summits, and watered by the Sarsonne, on which a bold 
»d elegant bridge has been erected since the revolution. Bort may be 
ihsit »fe leagues on the south-east of the last town; it stands in a fine 
poiiUon on the right bank of the Dordogne ; it boasts of being the birth 
piioe of MarmonteL The Rue, a small river, forms a fine cascade about 
iBiile and a half below Bort; the country people call it the fall of the Sauk. 

The ramifications connected with Cantal extend over the f Dmartmeiit 
department, which bears the name of the mountain, a noble ' orcamai. 
comment of the volcanic convulsions to which the centre and the south 
«f France were exposed at a period when the soil was covered with the 
Ka. The sides of these heights formed by porphyry, basalt, lava, sccnia, 
ad pumice, are frequently beaten by violent winds^ and the snow on their 
wnmits remains nearly eight months in the year. Limpid springs issuing 
ftnn the depths of the earth, are enlarged or changed into rivulets; the 
merous cascades which they form in different directions, add to the 
bcaatj of varied landscapes. The same streams, precipitated into low 
^Bies, fertilize the pastures which they water, and give rise to several 
HTers. The northern declivities furnish the principal streams of the Rue, 
t feeder of the Doi^dogne, which receives also the Maronne and th^ '~ 
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that descend from the western vallies. The eastern plains may be con- 
sidered the sources of the Truyere, which throws itself into the Lot* of 
the Alagnon, which advances in an opposite direction^ and falls into the 
Arcueil above its junction with the AUier. The lands on the south are 
watered by different streams that enlarge the Truyere. The thermal and 
medicinal springs which rise from the sides of the same mountains, are 
supposed to be salutary in different diseases. The vallies watered by the 
streams and rivers which have been now enumerated, are in general fruit- 
ful,' but the most of the grain that the inhabitants consume, is cultivated 
ia the plain of Planeze, through which the Alagnon and the Arcueil flow. 
iBdwirf I '^^^ upper vallies, different heights, and the suminits of the 
' Plomb, that occupy the centre of the group, and are more lofty 
than the rest, abound in rich pastures and meadows that are covered with 
numerous herds, even with those from the neighbouring departments* 
The oxen fattened on these pastures are sold in every part of France; the 
sheep are exported to the southern parts of the kingdom; kid and goat 
skins, articles of commerce in the country, are changed into parchment 
at Milhau. The horses, although of a small size, are strong, and well * 
adapted for light cavalry. The people in the Burons or cottages that are 
scattered in different parts of the pastures, convert their milk into butter 
and cheese of three difi^rent qualities. The husbandman cultivates rye 
and buck-wheat, which constitute the principal food of the peasantry, lint 
which rivals in fineness that of Flanders, hemp which is woven into sail- 
cloth for the navy, or sold to the Spaniards, potatoes, fruits of different 
sorts, particularly chesnuts, which make up no small part of the consump- 
tion, and lastly some vineyards, that yield only wines of inferior quality* 
Copper kettles and different utensHs of the same metal, lace, and paper 
are almost the only articles that are made in the department; the coal pits 
are not of much importance, no other mines are worked; thus for want of 
' employment, many individuals leave their country; the most of them fol- 
low the trade of copper-smiths or brasiers in different parts of France, in 
Spain, and even in Holland. 
Maan. I ^^^ fifteen hundred inhabitants of Maurs, in the southern 
"""* ■ part of the department, rear a great many pigs, and carry on 
a considerable trade in bacon. From Maurs, situated at the base of the 
mountains, the traveller can ascend into the high country, where he may 
pass through towns little worthy of being examined in detail, and where 
the majestic spectacle afforded by the remains of ancient volcanic erup- 
tions is likely to reward him for his labour. 
Auruiac I ^^ ^^^ extremity of the picturesque valley watered by the 
' Jordanne, he may traverse the broad but irregular streets of 
Aurillac. The theatre has been considered too large and too much orna- 
mented for the capital of so poor a department: the town rests on lava, 
which large lakes have covered with thick strata of calcareotis sediments. 
The hippodrome beyond the walls has been set apart for the horse races, 
which take place every year, not before the first, and not after the fifteenth 
of May. It appears very improbable that Aurillac was founded before 
the eighth century. Pope Gerbert, who took the title of Silvester the 
Second, marshal Noailles, Piganiol de la Force, and the infamous Carrier 
were bonr within the walls. Basaltic lava arranged like colonnades, ane 
situated in the immediate neic^hbourhood of the town ; two mineral springs 
rise in the suburb, the use of them is recommended in different diseases. 
It is almost impossible for a stranger to travel the winding and narro^nr 
Vie-«B- I roads in the department of Cantal, without a guide. Vic-en- 
ctriades. I Carladez, a small town of two thousand five hundred inhabit- 
ants, called also FiC'Sur-Cere^ because the Cere passes through it, haa 
been of late years frequented on account of its mineral water. It may be 
about nine miles from Aurillac ; the women in the intermediate villagen 
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tre celebrated not only for their beauty and fresh complexions, bit aho 
for their graceful demeanour. 

The eleration of the Plomb du Cantal may be about 6,0S6 feet; any one 
who ascends it, may discover the ruins of a colossal volcano, ■ ^^.^^ 
scattered over a granite mass. Saint Flour is situated above ' 
the valley watered by the Dauzan, on the summit of a basaltic hill nearly 
three hundred feet in height. The number of inhabitants amounts to 
teren thousand ; it is the chief town in a district consisting of eighty-two 
bargbs and villages. All the houses and streets are built of lava ; but, 
ilthottgh the seat of a diocess, it possesses no edifice of any consequence. 
It has produced two celebrated men, the dramatic poet Du Belloy, and 
the brave Dasaix, who fell at Marengo. The inhabitants manufacture 
copper utensils and coarse clotB, they export glue, and prepare archil 
{(dga Hnetoria) for dying. 

Cbaudes-Aigues stands in a mountain pass, watered by a ■. cinada-A^ 
feeder of the Truyerej it was known to the Romans, who gave ' *"*■• 
it the name of Calentes-jiquse, It does not contain more than two thousand 
iadividuals, but 'the thermal springs are held in great repute^ they attract 
dsring the summer season, a number of invalids at least equal, if not 
greater than the number of inhabitants. These springs issue from voi* 
onic rocks, and their temperature varies from twenty to sixty degrees of 
Reaamur. Their sanative qualities are not their only virtues^ they are 
ued in cooking, in washing, in every domestic purpose in which warm 
vater is required ; lastly, they are introduced into each house by subter- 
ranean pipes, and they serve to warm the rooms«during winter. 

The Alagnon waters a pleasant valley at the base of the ■ j. 
Plomb du Cantal, near the Puy-du-Peroux. Murat, the chief ' "" 
town in a subprefecture, stands on the right bank of the same river ; the 
nen are employed in working copper, and the women in making lace; 
their occupations and manner of life may recall that sort of industry which 
vu first introduced by Colbert into upper Auvergne. The Puy-Mary, a 
lokanic peak, rises on the opposite side of the Col-de-Cabre, in the dis- 
trict of Mauriac; the small town of Salers, in the same district^ is built 
08 a volcanic jet; it gives its name to the mountains in the neighbourhood, 
where the finest cattle in Auvergne are reared. The mountaineers are 
nid to be quarrelsome and prone to revolt, defects which may be attri- 
bitedto an insulated situation and the want of education. Mauriac,.a 
nnall town, is situated on the side of a basaltic hill, which commands an 
extensive and magnificent view. In the vicinity are the romantic valley 
of Fontanges, the water*falls of Salins, ravines and steep rocks stretching 
ihnost to the banks of the Rue, and exhibiting M the variety of forma 
that are to be found in volcanic countries. 

Yallies watered by small streams separate the Cantal group Depnnmenc 
from that of Mont-Dor; the immense • labyrinth which they ofuiepuy-do- • 
form, leads from the department of Cantal to that of Puy-de- ' ^"*®* 
Dome. 

Having nrrived above the region of the fir, pastures coyer the sides of 
ail the mountains which are grouped round the Puy-de-Saucy; their bases 
fonn a ridge with a southern inclination. Herds of cattle are seen at dis- 
tet intervals^ and a few scattered cottages serve to vary a t ApManncev 
dreary country, in which the shepherd cannot find a single tree * °^ Mont-Dor. 
to shelter himself against the rays of the sun* The peasantry repair to a 
Gothic chapel, built in the sixteenth century, great numbers perform a 
lulgrimage to it every year; on Sundays, and other days consecrated to 
^Tioe service, many -mountaineers meet at the same place. A cottage* 
vhich has been dignified with the name of an inn, may be seen near the 
c^tpel; it is frequented by pedestrians in their excursions on Mont-Dor, 
^ the people of Auvergne, and by di those who require something stronger 
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than the Mmpid water which flows from a neighbouring spring. It is 
Trou de i necessary for a stranger to hire a guide, if he wishes to visit 
BAucy. I (]je Trou de Saucy, a natural excavation in the form of a bar- 

rel| about a hundred feet in diameter, and terminating in a pool not less 
than eighty feet in depth. The extent of the pool cannot be ascertained^ 
but to judge from the prolonged noise occasioned by the discharge of a 
gun, it must be considerable. It would be inaccurate to suppose that it 
occupies the place of a crater, but it may be remarked that the water is 
limpid to the depth of at least six feet ; the temperature too is much lower 
than any of the springs in the country; but the phenomenon may be easily 
explained ; the porous lava which lines the cavity promotes evaporation. 
The country people affirm that the pool communicates with the waters in 
lake Pavin, a lake which in appearance at least, resembles a crater. The 
enclosure forms a perfect circle, and the depth is not much less than fi 
hundred and twenty feet. The lower banks of the lake are well wooded^ 
and the luxuriance of the plants which cover them may be attributed to 
the moisture exhaled from the waters ; the higher banks are formed by 
the lava which has flowed down the sides of the Puy-de*Monehal, a neigl^ 
bouring volcano. The black waters of the lake, fed by no vbible spring*, 
and continually discharged by an adjoining outlet, form the Couse, a small 
liver which fertilizes the neighbouring meadows. A limpid stream feeds 
the lake of Mount-Sineyre, at no great distance from the last, but there 
does not appear to be any outlet to the waters which it continually receives, 
p deSaa f ^^^ ti*avellers visit the volcanic heights that encompass 
ay acy. | i^^^^^jy^^ without ascending the Puy de Saucy, of which the 
pyramidal summit is apparent from every part of the surrounding country. 
The rocks that compose it are impressed with all the characters of am 
igneous origin; the groups round Mont-Dor and Cantal may be said to 
attest those great convulsions, of which burning volcanos can furnish bat 
an imperfect idea. No craters can be seen ; the fused substances were 
raised from an immense depth ; they pierced through the granite, aitd exr 
hibited probably after their consolidation, an enormous and rugged masa^ 
which the action of the atmosphere and of ages has scattered in every 
direction. Although the subterranean fires are extinguished, the monn* 
ments which they have left are awful from their height, and imposxag 
from their extent; even at present the asperities on their surface threaten 
to overwhelm the plains below them. The easteiii sides of the Puy de 
Saucy are less precipitous or acclivous, and the chairmen in the valley to 
which visiters resort on account of the thermal baths, have carried ladies 
to the summit. The verdant sides are covered with thick and tufted grassi 
a sheet of water formed by all the springs which descend from the higher 
declivities, occupies a small part of the lofty plain, where the traveller 
rests on the road to the peak. It often happens that a person commences 
bis journey at day-break, when no clouds appear on the mountain, when 
he expects to be rewarded for his labour by a magnificent and extensive 
view ; but having reached the summit of the volcanic pyramid, wiiere a 
cross built of the same substance has been erected, a dense fog prevents 
him from discovering the narrow path by which he ascended. The in- 
scriptions on the four sides of the cross are then only visible ; from them 
he may learn that he has ascended 2730 feet, that the rock on which he 
stands is 109 feet higher than the Puy-de-Cantal, 1368 higher than the 
Puy*de-Dome, and 6136 above the level of the sea; lastly, that he has 
reached the highest point in central France. If the sun's rays dissipate 
the clouds collected around him, he may see on one side the romantic val- 
ley of Mont-Dor, and beyond it an almost boundless horizon ; on the left* 
vui^orBii- f the valley of Enfer, frightful from its depth aad the rugged 
fer. 1 rocks that bound it. Having left the Pic dela Croix, the tra- 

veller tnay wander through meadows where the golden ranunculus and 
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poteatiOa contrast with the verdure of the other plants. Grassy tafts 
ime from the crevices on the pass of Enfer, from the steep rocks near 
tbe vale of La Cour, and from the ravines above frightful precipices, 
vhere tbe snow remains part of the month of August. The view from 
tk sUppery declivities on the western side, extends over deep and seques- 
tered failles, while the cattle on the heights seein almost suspended from 
putsres on which man cannot walk without fear. The shepherds drive 
attike into the ground above an abyss, attach themselves to it by means 
of a cord, and mow grass which the wind too often scatters. 

Tbe bighest part in the valley of Mont-Dor is watered by ■ y^g ^ 
the Dor, a small river formed by the streams that descend the ■ Mom-Dor. 
Paj'de-Saucy, and fall like cataracts in a vertical fissure through ruggefd 
ncki. Fir trees cover the base of the mountain; a rapid stream, which 
tkinbabitants call the Cascade of the Serpent, winds near the ■ caMade of 
shade of their disional foliage on the right of the Dor$ it is al* ' um Serpent, 
■nt concealed in many places by tufts of the broad-leaved eacaUa and the 
Uie flowering ionchus. Below it, and on the same side of the valley, the 
witenof tbe Dogne fall from a height not less than a hundred . Greatcas- 
nd sixty feet; they mingle near the fall with the waters of the I cade. 
D»r, tod form the Dordogne. The Capuchin, a rock com- • ^p"*^*"' 
peied of porphyritic lava, so called because, when seen from a distance, 
ilhasiome resemblance to a monk in the dress of that order, rises on 
the opposite bank of the river.^ The village of Bains fronts « BaiM. 
theiune rock; trees have lately been planted on a walk that ' 
kids to it, and extends along the banks of the Dordogne, across which 
airon bridge has been erected. New baths are raised on the site of 
thoie tbat were built by the Romans; the inhabitants have gradually en« 
brged and embellished their village, which has now become a place of 
Riortfor strangers, from the month of June to the middle of September. 
Thebatbs form a simple and at the same time a solid edifice; the mate- 
nahvith which they are built, were taken from a dark vqlcanic rock; 
% are covered with large and thin stones of the same substance; on 
thevbole, they are not unlike the buildings of the Romans. The pilas- 
ters and arcades in front correspond well with the old columns and other 
lemains of an ancient monument, which, according to antiquaries, form- 
ed part of^ temple that some wealthy Roman erected near the square 
hefare tbdKw edifice, to commemorate a cure which it was supposed the 
vtters bad effected. The varied and picturesque sites in the valley and 
vigbbottrhood of Mont-Dor are visited by the strangers who frequent 
thebatbs; the exercise which they take contributes perhaps as much as 
thedttrmal springs to the improvement of their health. Few i j^y,^ 
posoiki leave the country before they have seen lake Chambon, * cimbIrnl 
&sai wbich the Couse takes its source. The romantic scenery near the 
Ue^ accords well with the views which Sidonius ApoUinaris describes 
nud bis house ; indeed, there is every reason to believe that its banks 
vcre inhabited by the celebrated prelate of the Gauls, who flourished 
iboattbe middle of the fifth century.' 

We may pass from the valley of Mont-Dor to different places not un- 
^'srtby of notice in the district of Issoire. The remsuns of several Ro- 
■M baths may be seen at Saint-Nectaire, a place famous for its cheese; 
»iM prove the antiquity of the small burgh. One of the five i |^|^ 
srui rivers, called Couse in the department, traverses Issoire, * 
>tsva tbat was founded before the conquest of the Gauls, and to which 
the Romans gave the name of htiodurtmu The church appears to be of 
ttttchitecture anterior to the Gothic; mosaic ornaments are observed on 

/See the note at the end of a work entitled, Kecherchessur les propriety physiques, 
^"■Met et medidnales dea eaux du M ont-Dor, by Doctor Bertnnd. 
VolV—SZ 
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•the oaUidef and the twelve signs of the Zodiac are carted on the walls 9 
Virgo and Libra adorn the principal front* The Latin names of these 
signsf and the Roman characters, are proofs that the church was buUt at 
a Tery remote period ; the choir rests on a subterranean chapeL Thcise 
who pass through the town, may observe several broad and well* built 
streets, fountains, squares, a fine public walk, and a« covered market- 
place, built of granite. Issoire was the birth place of Antony Duprat, 
chancellor of France, who, after the death of his wife, entered into holy 
orders, and became a cardinal ; he abolished the pragmatic sanction, ren- 
dered ofBces and benefices venal, increased the imposts, and lived long 
enough to be execrated by his countrymen. Iron and coal mines are 
worked in the neighbourhood of Auzat, on the right bank of the Allier. 
More than a million of bottles are made every year at the glass works of 
La Combelie in the same district! Sauxillanges contains about two thou- 
sand inhabitants ; they carry on a trade in earthenware, saws, scythes^ 
and woollen stufis, of their own manufacture. 

The AUier, a broad but shallow river, winds through Limagne; on the 
left are the granite rocks which rise in the form of peaks above the vil- 
lage of Saint-Yvoine, and threaten to overwhelm both the steersman who 
directs his bark, and the traveller who pursues his journey along the road 
on the banks of the river. The burgh of Vic-le-Comte is built on the 
right bank beyond the village; it may be mentioned as the birth place of 
jf^y^ I the immortal Lesage. Billom, a town of five thousand inha- 
I bitants, and supposed to be the most ancient in Auvergne, is 
about two leagues distant from the Allier. It may be seen from the 
summit of the Puy*de-Corrent, a mountain bf which the absolute heig^ht 
may be more than nineteen hundred feet; it is composed of lime and 
sandstone, substances originally deposited below the fresh waters which 
covered the whole of Limagne; it is crowned with lava and basalt. Billom 
was formerly celebrated, and it has again become so of late years, on .ac- 
count of a college under the direction of the Jesuits. At the time of tlieir 
expulsion a picture was observed in the college church, of which many 
engravings were afterwards sold in France; it represented religion under 
the emblem of a ship guided by the Jesuits. The principal articles made 
in the town are silks and porcelain of admirable fineness. 
Momtaiaor i The road to Clermont passes along the base of GergoTta, 
^'^'s^^^^ ' a calcareous and volcanic mountain; the name sSkres still to 
mdicate the site of the principal city in the country of the drvendj a city 
that Caesar besieged without success. It was built in a plain on the 
mountain, of which the absolute height is not less than- two thousand 
three hundred feet. The site is accurately described in the classical 
commentaries. The country people have often found broken aw^^junrm^ 
Roman medals, and Gallic hatchets. The traveller may form from the 
same place some notion of the wealth and industry in Limagne; he nta^ 
see villages crowded on the sides of the mounuin^ hills covered with 
vineyards, vallies shaded by fruit trees, and in the distance, the fertile 
plain that extends from the banks of the Allier to the volcanic snnunita 
that command Clermont, Volvic, and Riom. The heighu above the 
plain are crowned in different directions with old tod dark castles, 
tered by numerous streams, or canals cut by the husbandmen, and _ 
ing in the midst of fruitful meadows, corn fields, orchards, and plantatio' 
of poplar trees. 

riDiit^. f Pont-du-Chateau may contain about three thousand inhabit- 
Chatew. 1 ^^^^ ^ i^ situated near the extremity of the plain on the banks 
of the AIlier,-which flows beneath a modem bridge, and falls the he^ht 
of several feet from an artificial embankment. 

I Clermont is built on a height which cannot be said to be 
' very lofty, if compared with the mountains that surround it. 
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Rtmparts, adorned with fine trees, fonA an enclosure round narrow and 
dttmal streets. It maybe urged, however, that the gloomy appearance 
of the town is owing, in part tit least, to the lava with which the houses 
lie bailt; the inhabitants cover them with plaster of Paris, but the lava 
always resumes its sombre colour. The cathedral was commenced in 
the twelfth century, but it remains still in an unfinished state; the archi- 
tecture is bold and simple; the greatest ornaments in the interior are per- 
kps the finely painted windows; the white marble figures on the outside 
contrast well with the dark lava. The church of Notre«dame-du-Port is 
fithoat doubt a very ancient building, lighted by arcades, and not by 
o^ves, loaded with inscriptions in Roman characters; It was, in all pro- 
bibilitf, founded shortly after the introduction of Christianity in Gaul. 

The principal squares, or placet as they are called, are very . ^tiuMxeM. 
hrge; some of them may be mentioned on account of different ' 
biiidings or public institutions. The Jaude forms a rectangle, not a 
ifsare; a covered market is erected in the middle of it. A lofty Gothic 
wmtain, ornamented with arabesques, rises in the Champeix, a large but 
imgalar quadrangle. The Poterne leads to an agreeable walk, from 
which the plains of Limagne, and the summit of Puy-de-Dome may be 
disdactly seen. A fountain in the form of an obelisk has been erected at 
tbeeiutoiity of the Taureau, to the memory of Desaix. The t scientific 
adait college, a very elegant building, is situated at no great ' »m«**«'"o"' 
tosce from the last monument ; large halls are set apart for public 
Khoolsof drawing, mineralogy, and natural history; it contains besides 
tnloable collection of casts from the finest ancient statues, of different 
vticles in the three natural kingdoms; among others, the best mineralo- 
pal specimens in the department* Other apartments are reserved for 
the icademical society, and a library of twenty thousand volumes. A 
wkite marble statue of Pascal, certainly the most illustrious man that 
Cbmont has produced, has been placed in the library. A large and bo- 
taical garden communicates with the college. 

The fountain of Sainte-Alyre flows through one of the i Pomiuiiior 
nbirbsof Clermont; the inhabitants consider it the greatest ' 8«i«»-Aiyi«. 
wonder in the place, and guides are ever ready to show it to strangers. 
Itiiafermginous spring, abundantly impregnated with carbonate of lime; 
itispplies baths, the use of which 'medical men consider beneficial in 
me complaints^ The transparency of' the water does not indicate the 
ingredients that compose it, for in that respect it may vie with the purest 
^jsul Diverted into artificial grottos, or made to fall in minute par- 
tides, it covers flowers, fruits, branches of trees, and stuffed animals of 
the largest or smallest size with so fine a calcareous sediment as to give 
t^the appearance of petrifactions without changing their forms. These 
flticlesare collected and sold to strangers ; many of whom, apt to confound 
tnechanical operation with the phenomena of petrifaction, believe that 
%ca]i detect the mysteries of nature, while the calcareous molecules 
ve disengaged from the waters. The spring of Sainte-Alyre hds made 
bitietf a calcareous embankment that terminates in an irregular arch, 
t^gh which it flows, and falls into a neighbouring stream. The natural 
Wige and embankments are raised on the plants once watered by the 

C ig« The calcareous sediment thus deposited extends over a space 
t two hundred and thirty feet in length ; a branch of the same spring 
t'ntt a present other works of the same kind ; and as the length gained 
^ year does not exceed four inches, it follows that a period of seven 
^red years elapsed before the bridge and embankments which are now 
^ were completed* 

Clermont is not a manufacturing town, it possesses but few t jndmrrot 
J*«ittfactories or works of any kind. It may be considered, ' ciennoiit 
"<*^tr, an important depot to the neighbouring departments, and even 



\ 
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to Bordeaux, Lyons, and* Paris. The people in Auvergne belicTe it to be 
a town of great antiquity ; the ancient name of Nemetum renders their 
opinion not improbable; but if it existed at the time that Cassar laid tiege 
to Qergovia^ it must have been a place of little importance, for it is not 
mentioned by the Roman general* It cannot be denied that it was ea^ 
larged and embellished by Augustus; indeed, to perpetuate the recollection 
of the emperor's munificence, it was called MugustO'Nemetum, It retained 
its senate and magistrates until the seventh century; the present >iame of 
the town appears to haye been derived from that of an ancient castle on 
a neighbouring height; it is certain at lea^t that both the one and the other 
were called Clarw Mon»* . ^ 

Nekhbour- i The Puy-de-Crouelle, Mount Rognon, and other mountains, 
^^ * the products of volcanic fires, seem like so many low hilla from 

the lofty ramparts of Clermont; but they appear very different from the 
plain below the ramparts ; the first rises to the height of more than three 
hundred feet above the highest part of the town ; the inclination of the 
alternate calcareous and basaltic strata towards its centre, may be conai^ 
dered the traces of the subterranean shocks by which it was raised. The 
basaltic cone on the second has been ascertained to be at least eight hun- 
dred feet above its base, and, like many other heights in the same country, 
Mont-Far- i it is crowned with the ruins of an ancient building. Mont- 
'*^ ' Ferrand has been called a suburbs of Clermont, although it is 

about a mile and a half distant from the walls ; it consists of dark Gothic 
houses, that are crowded on an inclined plain. A country different from 
that which has been now described, extends in an opposite direction. 
v«n^ of I '^^^ oldest building in the burgh of Chamaillere is a church 
*<v«* > that was built in the fourth century ; there are besides six pa- 

per-mills that are put in motion by the Fontanat, which waters a romantic 
▼alley. Old walnut trees display their thick foliage, while the broad- 
leaved ivy clings round their trunks; vines appear suspended above a road 
that follows the windings of a limpid stream ; granite mountains support 
two immense masses of lava and scoria, and excavations similar to those 
at Puzzuoli exhale carbonic acid. A mineral, acidulated, ferruginous^ 
and thermal spring was perhaps not unknown to Csesar, at all events it 
bears his name; another stream rises from volcanic rocks, passes through 
the grotto of Royat by seven outlets, and forms as many cascades ; in 
short, the whole valley may remind an Italian of the finest sites in his 
country. The Puy Chateix rises above the village and grotto of Rojat; 
it was so called from a castle which was built by the dauphins of Auvergne. 
The mineralogist may find near its summit, in the veins that run through 
the granite, beautiful specimens of sulphated barytes ; the botanist maj 
discover several rare plants and lichens of the finest colours. Those who 
have neglected the previous study requisite for the enjoyment of scientific 
researches, may accept the invitation of the villagers, who are ready to 
show strangers the Qranariea of Csssar. It is thus that they call a ruin on 
the side of the mountain, where^travellers have seen rye, wheat, and other 
grain slightly carbonized, in all probability the effect of a fire by which 
the granaries of the ancient castle were destroyed. 
Pnv-de-Dome I ^^ author of some celebrity affirms that the Puy-de-Dome 
'Ms not a mountains— what else can it be? It commands all the 
volcanic summits in the neighbourhood of Clermont; the absolute eleTu- 
tion exceeds 4500 feet, and the height above the base, 2300.^ It is by no 
means unlikely that the writers who describe the crater of the Puy-de- 
Dome, have never ascended it.' The mountain may be regarded as an 
ancient monument of subterranean convulsions, impelled from the depths 

k M. Blanqui, in hiB Relation d*an voyage au roidi de la France, makes the absalnte 
elevation equal to 5000 feet. 
1 Beaidea the work last mentioned, see the Ermits en Provence^ tome viii* p. SS8. 
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of the earth, and covering the orifice of the crater through v.luch it was 
raised. The ancients called it Podium Dumense^ it is composed of a spongy 
rock, containing in many places ferruginous crystals or lamina of dazzling 
histre. The same rock is of igneous origin, and known by the name of 
immtesj the typ^e of other analogous snbstances. Long and tufted grass 
extends from the base to the summit, where a s^all excavation, the only 
remains of an ancient hermitage and chapel, has been dignified with the 
name of a crater, although it is deemed inaccurate to call the Puy-de-Dome . 
a mountain. The view loses in perspective what it gains in extent; no 
near or well-defined objects form a shade to a succAsion of airy distances| 
the sixty volcanos that form a long line from the base, might almost be 
compared to so many mole-hills in a field. The Puy-dcoNa- ■ puy-de-Na- 
dulhat, which rises to the height of two thousand feet above ' ^»^^»^ 
the. plain, has vomited the Serre, an immense mass of lava, occupying on 
a considerable breadth, an extent of nearly three leagues. The admirably 
preserved crater of the Puy-de-Pariou may be about 960 feet i puy-^Pa- 
in diameter, and 280 in depth; the mountain is not less than ■ "^^^ 
500 feet higher than the last, still both of them appear very insignificant 
from the Puy-de-Dome. 

Other mountains are situated on the north of these districts; ■ The Gnu 
the white summits of the Great Sarcouy and the Puy-Chopine ■ 8»»«v- 
indicate a different origin from that of the neighbouring heights^ In the 
fitst, the same porous substance may be discovered, as the one which 
composes the Puy-de-Dome ; and the name of the mountain still serves to 
indicate the use to which the rock was applied by the ancients. Several 
vafinished sarcophagi have been found in the caverns dug by the Romans; 
it is certain they were considered valuable by the same people from the 
property they possess of drying speedily dead bodies by absorbing the 
hvmid particles. The second, or the Puy-Chopine, attests the convulsions 
by which the neighbouring conical masses were raised, masses composed 
of different sorts of domites, granite, and basaltic rocks. The district of 
Riom is coterminous to these mountains; Pont-Gibaud, one of ■ ^^^ ^^^^ 
the- places in the district, has been called a town, although the ■ 
population does not exceed eight hundred individuals; it possesses a fine 
fountain, mineral springs, several corn mills, and hydraulic saws; the in- 
habitants have lately begun to work argentiferous lead mines in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Low woods cover the base of the Puy-de-Nugere, and in many places 
thorns and nut trees conceal the vegetable mould formed by the decom- 
position of scoria; the same Puy has vomited from its inclined crater two 
currents of lava, which extend in different directions to the distance of 
3600 yards, and meet below Volvic. The inhabitants of the • y^^,^ 
bargh had long used volcanic fragments for building and other ' 
paiposes; but the same sort of industry was of late years much extended 
by the ingenious M. de ChabroL' A school of drawing and sculpture was 
founded, casts of ancient figures were collected, the method of mutual 
instruction was introduced, and village lads became painters and sculp- 
tora. Different machines moved by water were afterwards erected, and 
three times the number of hands were employed in extracting the lava* 
A ready market was found for the different products in Paris, and the 
laTa« which had been before only used in building houses or in paving 
streets, was changed by means of the lathe into columns, and by the chisel 
into elegant chapters; the master-works of antiquity were thus multipliedi 
the same substance was converted into eippi and funereal monuments, its 
sombre colour, solidity and texture not affected by the atmosphere, ren- 
dering it more valuable for the last purpose than marble, or even granite. 
It would not be easy to calculate the advantages that might accrue to the 
department, if the trade in these articles of luxury and utility were suffi^ 
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ciently enooiipaged, if canals made in Auvergne to communicate with the 
rivers that descend towards the capital, gave greater facility to the con- 
veyance of goodSf which in the present state of communications are quad- 
rupled in price by then^ere expense of transport. 
' I The importance of Riom may be attributed to courts of law^ 

' and to the li||gious propensities of the people in Auvergne; at 
all eventSt industry is ara low ebb, and the trade of the place is almost 
confined to articles of p4*imary necessity. The town is well enough built, 
several fountains water it, and it stands on a hill above the Ambene; the 
subjurbs are separatedifrom the city by ramparts and fortifications. ^ It 
might be attended with advantage to the department if the courts of jus- 
tice were transferred to Clermont. The^tribunal, the holy ehapely and the 
prison, a large and well-aired edifice, are the finest buildings. Riom has 
producecf several distinguishe4 men, but none more so than Gregory of 

I Tours. Although there is only one long and broad street in 
gu ene. | ^^gn^g.p^pgg^ ^]^^ population amounts to five thousand inha- 
bitants; the neighbouring country abounds in picturesque scenery, and 
that circumstance, together with its mineral springs, may account for it 
being a place of resort in the fine season. Two celebrated men, the chan- 
cellor De L'Hopital and the poet Delille, were born in the town. 

The impulse that a canal and good roads might give to the commerce 
and consequently to the wealth of the department, may be estimated, in 
some degree at least, by the industry observable along the Dore, the Al- 
lier, and on the road to Lyons, lately made permeable in the district of 

I Thiers. The city, enclosed on all sides by a wild and roman-^ 
^' ■ tic country, consists of singularly painted, but not inelegant 
houses. The inhabitants have carried on a trade in hardware and coarse 
cutlery during three hundred years, and the same sort of industry fur- 
pishes employment at present to twenty thousand persons in the town and 
neighbouring hamlets. The paper made in the same place dates from a 
period almost as remote, but in consequence of the improvements that 
have been successively introduced, the quantity now manufiictured is much 
greater, and the quality much finer. Ten or twelve other works are in 
an equally prosperous state, and it may be added that the Durole, the 
great mover of them all, is a small stream that rushes through a narrow 
and abrupt ravine. The village of Saint-Remy participates .with Thiers 
in the same sort of industryi it carries on a trade in cutlery and hardware 
goods; it contains nearly four thousand inhabitants. The fir trees cut in 
the neighbouring heights are divided into planks in the burgh of Puy- 
Gttillaume, on the banks of the Dore, by means of hydraulic saws. Ma« 
ringues rises on the Morge, not far from the Allier; many of the inha- 
bitants are employed in dressing chamois and kid skins. Courpierre, the 
chief town in an agricultural district, contains about three thousand in* 
dividuals; one or two mills have been built in it for the purpose of grinding 
bones, which, are used as a manure. 
Ambert I '^^^ district of Ambert, although not so favourably situated 

^ as the last, is perhaps more important on account of its in- 
dustry. The best cheeses in Auvergne are exported from the town; the 
stream which crosses it, and which throws itself into the Dore, puts in 
motion more than sixty paper-mills and different works. Arlant is situ- 
ated above Ambert in a pleasant valley on the banks of the Dolore; the 
principal manufactures are lace and ribands: Marsac and Viverols carry 
on a trade in articles of the same sort. Mines of argentiferous lead are 
worked with profit in the neighbourhood of Saint-Amans-Roche-Savine: 
lastly, the burghs of Oliergues and Cunlhat export the same products as 
Ambert 

Wealth ofthe f All those who have visited the department, agree that its 
department. 1 commerce and resources might be greatly increased; to jmdge^ 
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frpm the antimony, lead, and coal mines, consideri^ble wealth might be 
extracted from the depths of the earth. The fruitful soil of Limagne 
might be covered mrith the richest harvests, if the prejudices of the pea- 
santry were not opposed to every improvement. The rich meadows on 
Mont-Dor, the fine swards that cover all the slides of the volcanic Puys, 
are admirably adapted for rearing cattle; but it is difficult to find any of 
a good kind, it might be necessary to import oxen from Switzerland, and 
sheep from Spain. The wretched condition of the people in t Poverty of um 
tbe nirai districts may be readily inferred from the preceding ' *«>>»wtaDi«. 
remarks. A peasant, encumbered with unwieldy wooden shoes, may !>• 
seen holding a long rod in his right hand, and guiding oxen attached to 
a wooden cart, of which the wheels without iron make the air resound 
with the shrill and disagreeable noise produced by the friction on the 
ule-tree. The ancient araire^ a very clumsy plough, is still used in the 
fields; the ploughman stops his oxen by repeating the Latin words t/a batj 
vords introduced by Roman masters, from whom they have been handed 
down to men ignorant of their meaning. The cottages'of the peasantry 
prodaioi their poverty ; the windows do not admit sufficient light, the 
doors, even the walls, hardly afford shelter against the blast. The labourer 
is seen in his wretched dwelling, borne down by want and toil ; his prin- 
cipal food is cheese or milk, which cannot be of a very good quality, for 
tte cows are ill-fed, and they are used in comnxon with oxen in the plough. 
Bat the people are laborious, and worthy of a better fate; the country- 
vomeoy who carry on their heads the provisions which they sell in the 
towns, sire generally employed in knitting stockings^ or in turning the 
spindle as they go to market It is not uncommon for the peasants in 
their leisure hours to carry sackfuls of earth to places difficult of access, 
and which the kindness of the proprietor allows them to cultivate. They 
are degraded by the prejudices which prevailed throughout France about 
thre% centuries ago, and by ignorance, not of their duties, for they are 
Iwaest and upright, but of whatever regards their comfort and welfare; 
it may be truly said, that more knowledge and less superstition might 
coable them to enjoy the blessings, of which their Ictborious perseverance 
renders them not unworthy. 



BQOK CXLV. 

EUROPE. 
Europe eoniinued^^Franee^-^Fourth Seeiianj^^Eastem Begum. 

LvoxxAis, Burgundy, Franche-Comte and Alsace make up the eastern 
legion. The inhabitants are more enlightened and more wealthy than 
those in the centraLdeplirtments; the relative population is also greater) 
the superficial extent is equal to 2960 square leagues, the number of in- 
dividuals to 4,160/X)0, or the mean number in every square league to 
1416. The Forez heights separate the two regions ; in the one the peo- 
ple are ignorant, poor and wretched ; in the other they are well informed^ 
industrious and happy: how happens it that such differences exist in a 
coButry, of which all the inhabitants enjoy the same^ privileges, and are 
(ovemed by the same laws? They may be accounted for by many con- 
curring causes, but the facility of communications is perhaps the most 
effectual of any* The region we are about to enter is better provided 
with roadsy navigable rivers and canals than any other that has been yet 
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described, and it possesseB no other advantage which exerts a greatjer 
influence on the industry of the inhabitants, or contributes more to im- 
provements of every sort. 

Dminaieat i The department of Loire is watered from the southern to 
ofi^re. I the northern extremity by the river of the same name, which 
flows between granite chains, sandstone and ancient calcareous rocks, 
traversing lands ill adapted for fruitful harvests, as their insufliciency 
attests, but valuable on account of their coal, iron and lead. Metals ren- 
dered subservient to many domestic purposes, lint and flax woven to 
jatisfy the luxury of the rich, or the wants of the poor, silk made to 
sume a thousand difierent tints, or changed into articles which the 
price of fashion multiplies almost to infinity, yield greater profits to the 
inhabitants than any that could be derived from the culture of the richest 
soil. 

Of the three districts into which the department of Loire is divided, 
Sain.t-£tienne is the most industrious and the most populous. The peo- 
ple in the small town of Bourg-Argental rear many silk worms; they are 
also employed in manufacturing crapes and different stufi*8. The inha- 
bitants of Chambon work their coal mines, manufacture ribands, export 
a great many nails, knives and files ; Firmini carries on a trade in the 
same articles. A fine walk leads to Saint Chamond, a town of six thou- 
sand inhabitants, where public baths have been lately erected. The wa- 
ters of the Ban and the Gier serve to move different works and not fewer 
I than thirty riband manufactories. Rive de Gier contains more 

** ' 1 than eight thousand inhabitants; the wealth of the town may 

be attributed to glass and iron works, and to mines of excellent coal, 
worked by means of forty steam engines ; it is situated near the junction 
of three vallies on the Givor canal and the small river of Giers. The 
village of Berardiere in the neighbourhood of the chief town, may be 
mentioned on account of its steel foundries. 

xau-rotd I '^^^ immense progress that industry has already made in 
' France, renders it difficult to assign any limits to future ios- 
provements, but from what has been already done, it is reasonable to 
' suppose that much more may be accomplished. A rail-way, now almost 
finished, extends from Saint Etienne to Lyons, so that goods may soon 
be conveyed from the one place to the other in half the time that is at 
present necessary. The distance may be equal to twenty-five or twenty- 
six miles; the difficulties that have been overcome since 1827, have wholly 
changed the appearance of the country. Hills and vallies are levelled* 
630,000 cubic yards of hard rock have been torn from the soil, 120,000 
cubic yard9 of earth have been taken away, and in order to fill up the ine- 
qualities in the ground, 1 10,000 have been removed from one place to 
another; on the whole line, not fewer than a hundred and twelve arches, 
each of them forming a bridge, have been raised, and it has been, neces- 
sary to cut through a high hill in the neighbourhood of Saint Etienne* 
It is calculated that at no distant period steam-engines travelling at the 
rate of five miles an hour, and dragging each fifteen loaded wagons, may 
be substituted for the eighteen hundred carts and carriages that pasa 
daily between the two towns. 

Bitnt I Saint Etienne, says a good judge of such places, is built 

Etknne. I without regularity; there as well as in many commercial towns, 
order and beauty are of secondary importance.* Workshops covered 
with tiles, darkened with smoke and without windows, resembling the 
abodes of the Cyclops, surround the elegant and modem toyrn-house, 
which the inhabitants erected on the Place-Neuve. The streets are d^ 

• Relation d'un voyage au midi de la France, pendant les mois d'Aout et de Septem* 
ber, 1828, by M. Adrien Blanqui. 
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Kirtd by t dark aad light dust, which coyera clothes, houses and ctcii 
fitinicare. It is, however, in these very streets that the people manufac- 
tire the llg:ht gauze, the blond and daasling ribands, for which the whole 
of Esrape is tributary to France. Contiguous houses are inhabited by 
imoarers and embroiderers ; the movement of the loom is heard in the 
icrcets, aad the noise of the anvil resounds in the fields* ** I have seen," 
csitinies M« Blanqui, ** men on horseback, who to judge from their 
tqvalid dress, might be thought unable to aflord linen, I afterwards dis- 
csTfred that they were the proprietors of productive iron works. Miners 
vitbof t shirts refuse to take charity; beggars with shirt-ruffles walk the 
Kreeu of Paris* The houses, which formed formerly part of the suburbsi 
•R now in the heart of the town, and the number of inhabitants has in- 
cmsed within a period of less than ten years from twenty to forty thou- 
taB<L What a contrast to Montbrison, the capital of the departmentf 
vUch is inhabited principally by the wealthy and the idle, there the 
population decreases incessantly, and all the mendicants in Forez resort 
to it!" 

Stilt Etienne contains a royal armoury^ forty in which t m^j^rtwi. 
anu of every sort are made, fifty-five places in which hard- ' 
niti and cutlery are wrought, a hundred and fifty riband and velvet 
nii«factories. Montbrison might rival it both in trade and in manufac- 
tiies, for the Vizezy which flows through the towti, furnishes enough of 
nt^r to moir€ the most important works. But the inhabitants do not 
(fefote themselves to any branch of industry, and the town is ill-peopled 
lid ill-bailt. The only edifice to which any additions have lately been 
■ade, is the royal college; it is unnecessary to add that the^ additions 
vert made by government. Many suppose that the present town was 
kMinded in the twelfth century by Brison, who gave it the Latin name of 
Iftsf-iXrifMMf. The mineral waters are held in great reputation, and 
ienrtl remains of antiquity prove that they were not unknown to the 
RouBi. It was from the summit of the volcanic rock which commands 
Mootbrison, that the sanguinary baron of Adrets precipitated the catho* 
Ikiwho were taken prisoners during the civil wars. The small town of 
Siist Galmier carries on a trade in wax lights for the use of churches; 
it ttiids on an eminence not far from the Croise. A mineral spring rises 
'raaiirock near the town, and the waters that issue from it, have a strong 
visoii flavour. Feurs is situated on the road between Thiers and Lyons, 
it it the F&tum Segutianarum^ the ancient capital of the Segtuiamf the 
^UK was afterwards extended to the province of Forez. 

The Gand flows below the small town of Saint-Symphorien- ■ 
d^Lay, a place of some importance from its trade and-manu- ■ 
Retires. It is situated in the district of Roanne, an ancient town which 
Ptolemy calls SodumnOf but it became a mere village about the com- 
laeicement of the eighteenth century; the industry of the inhabitants has 
^ restored it to something like its former rank, it is at present well 
Wit, aad the population amounts to more than eight thousand indivtdu- 
^ Some Roman monuments have resisted the vicissitudes of time and 
hihariim. 

If there is any department in France, which may be said to • Daptrtment 
9^t the superiority of manufacturing over agricultural in- ' oftheaiigM. 
^Ktry, it is cerUinly the department of the Rhone. The soil, intersected 
^ iuUs and vallies, is not very fruitful; it does not yield one-half of the 
Pua or timber necessary for the consumption. But if the harvests are 
*^ty, the vineyards are productive^ and the wines of an excellent quality; 
^hett are those of Cote Rotie and Condrieux. Artificial meadows i^- 
"''d pasture to many herds of oxen, to flocks of sheep and goats. It 
ll^tld he incorrect to ascribe the deficiency in com to the negligence of 
oehisbaadman; on the contrary, he appears to derive from the fields all 

Vol. V.-^ A 
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• 
the pt*ofit that can be obtained from them. The flourishing state of the 
country must be attributed to its manufactories; indeed, if the depart- 
ment of the Nord be cxceptedt there is no other in France^ 'which con- 
tains so great a population relatively to the surface, for the mean num- 
ber of inhabitants on every square league is equal to two thousand nine 
hundred and fifty-four. Copper and coal, the most valuable substances 
on the heights, are the materials with which the numerous foundries are 
supplied. 
Tararo. I '^^^ population of Tarare does not exceed seven thousand 
I inhabitants; it contains, however, not fewer than sixty-five 
muslin manufactories, and twenty-five of embroidered work; the latter 

• are the first of the kind that were established in France ; they afford em- 
ployment at present to more than fifty thousand workmen, who are scat- 
tered in different districts. The town stands at the foot of a hill which 
bears its name, and on the left bank of the Tardine, a small river that 
sometimes inundates the neighbouring fields ; but the devastations thus 
occasioned, are amply redeemed by the advantages the manufacturer de- 
^ . rives from it. Thizy and Amplepuis rival each other in their cotton 

. manufactures. The village of Tours carries on a trade in the mixed stuffs, 
with which it supplies different departments; they are made of linen and 
cotton, and known in France by the name of beaujolaUes. Beaujeu is cer- 
tainly a small town, but it is well built, and finely situated on the Ardiere, 
at the base of a hill overtopped by the ruins of the strong castle that be- 
longed to the lords of Beaujeu. It possesses several paper-mills, and car- 
ries on no inconsiderable trade in "wine. The same trade and the sale of 
embroidered works tend to enrich Belleville-sur-Saone. The two last 
towns contain nearly an equal number of inhabitants ; the population of 
vuie- I ^^^^ amounts at least to three thousand individuals. Ville- 

Franche. ■ Franche, the capital of the wealthy district in which they are 
situated, consists of a broad street about a mile and a half in length, and 
of houses grouped round it, which form the suburbs. The lands watered 
by the Saone and the Morgon are very fruitful ; the neighbouring hills are 
covered with vineyards. It must be admitted, however, that the pictu- 
resque scenery round Ville-Franche has not been much improved by cul- 
tivation; as a manufacturing town, it is a place of considerable impor- 
tance. The village of Chessy, near the left bank of the Arbresle, is about 
three leagues on the south of it ; it contains six hundred inhabitants, and 
it is well known on account of the most productive copper mines in 
France. 

LyoiwL 1 Lyons is remarkable for the beauty of its situation, for the 
' view which the country houses in the neighbourhood com- 
mand, for the four suburbs and twenty quays on the Saone and Rhone. 
The gentle movements of the first river and the rapidity of the second 
form a striking contrast. The Saone offers an emblem of peace— favour- 
able to the arts, to commerce, and to industry; vessels are continually 
sailing up and down its streams, and seventeen harbours are situated on 
its banks. The Rhone, emblematic of war and civil discord, is an im-^ 
petuous torrent, which the temerity of man docs not always brave with im- 
punity; the loud noise of its waters is the' only sound that can be heard 
on the dismal and deserted banks. Other and less pleasing contrasts may 
be observed in the same town; there are not fewer than fifty-six squares; 
in almost all of them rubbish and filth are heaped round sumptuous 
monuments. The two hundred and forty-five streets are ill -paved, narrow, 
and dirty; and as rain is of frequent occurrence, they are very often wet. 
All the inhabitants niust be indifferent about the cleanliness of their town, 
otherwise the same filth could not be seen near mean shops, costly ware- 
houses, the humble abode of the artisan, and the habitation of the wealthy 
merchant. The canuiif or 'silk weavers, prepare in their smoky garrets 
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[igfat crepeSf brilliant satins, and pliable tafetas, of the freshest colours; 
BO sooner have they been taken from their dirty hands, than they are sent 
u> Paris, where they assume the various shapes that fashion renders indis* 
pessable. 

Lyons, or rather Lugdunum^ was one of the principal cities ■ origin and 
in the dominions of the Segtmani^ at the time that Caesar took * >o^4utey. 
itfrom the Gauls. About forty years before the vulgar era* Munatius 
Plancas received instructions from the Roman senate to allow the people 
of Vienne,.who had been driven from their town by the jSHiobrogta^ to set* 
tkin Lugdunum. It became, not long afterwards, one of the most flour- 
ishing Roman settlements in France; Strabo says that it was only inferior 
in popnlation to Narbonne. The importance* and the admirable position 
of the town rendered it frequently the residence of the governors of 
Gul. It was first built on the declivity of a hill, which rises on the right 
buk of the'Saone; it was embellished by many noble monuments, but 
thej were all destroyed by fire in a single night. This disastrous event, 
of which history affords fortunately but few examples, happened in the 
jeir 59 of the Christian era, during the reign of Nero, by whom it was 
rebuilt. It does not require a minute examination of ancient edifices to be 
GOSTinced that the Romans knew well how to avail themselves of the in* 
tqoslities of the ground; indeed their towns had an air of majesty, which 
ve look for in vain in modern cities. The palace of the emperors rose 
01 the hill of Saint Just,where the monastery of Antiquaile, now changed 
iito a hospital for TncuraileSf was afterwards built. The name of the con- 
vent ippears to have been derived from the number of medals and other 
ntiqttities which were discovered in digging the foundation. An amphir 
tkatre was erected on the same height, and some remains of it are still 
KOI in the gardens round the convent of the Minims. The waters of 
the Rhone and the small river Furaut, were conveyed by means of an 
aqwdnct at least two leagues in length, to different parts of thetowti. 
Saty Gallic nations raised at the confluence of the Saone and Rhone an 
iltir to Augustus, of which the four principal columns were afterwards 
remoTed to the altar in the church of Saint-Martin-d'Ainay. But the 
twomers meet no longer at the same place; more than fifty years have 
eUpoed since Perrache the sculptor thought it practicable to divert the 
cosne of the Saone, which now falls into the Rhone below its former con- 
fliCBcc; the ancient channel was thus drained, and it now forms a public 
valk. The four Roman roads traced by Agrippa passed through Lyons, 
one by Auvergne and Aquitaine extended to the Pyrenees, another to the 
Rhine, a third by Picardy to the ocean, and a fourth by Narbonnic Gaol 
to the Mediterranean. A rock that was cut by order of Agrippa, still 
^can the name of Pierre-'Scise; Buchard of Burgundy built on it in the 
deventh century, a formidable castle, which was in later times changed 
into I state prison. The name of many places in the town and neigh* 
bwrhood of Lyons are connected with ancient associations. 

h the time of the Romans, Bella-Curia was the name of the ■ squaiei. 
phce from which the pretor pronounced his decrees; it is at ■ 
pRacnt the square of Bellecour. The elegant buildihgs which adorned 
itf were demolished by a furious conventionalist; they were raised anew 
bf Napoleon. It forms a regular square, and the fronts of two very 
brge edifices, supported by pilasters and surmounted by ballustrades, • 
oiake up the greater part of two opposite sides; the houses are shaded 
^ lime trees. The hill of Fourviere is situated within the original en- 
^re of the Forum FetuSf or according to some antiquaries, the Forum 
^oitn$^ that Trajan erected. The hill was called after the forum, and an 
ttcient building on it was consecrated to the Catholic worship by Pius 
1^ Seventh, during his short residence in the town in 1805. The square 
^ Terreaux may recall events of a different nature, events that have left 
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an indelible stain on the t>age of history | there Cinq-Mars suffered dcmili 
for having attempted a change in the ^administration of his country, or 
rather for having united with some others against the proud and vindic* 
tive minister of Lewis the Thirteenth; there, too, the virtuous president 
De Thou was beheaded, because tie chose to die rather than betrny his 
friend. 

RtotoricaJ n- I Lyons is connected with many historical events; it was there 
«>u«<:^i(»»- ' that Pertinax died ; Albinus and Severus contended for the 
empire, and the town declared for the former, opened its gates to him 
after his defeat, and was levelled with the ground by the victor ; a hisn* 
dred and fifty years elapsed before it rose from its ruins. It formed a 
part of the Burgundian kingdom during the fifth century. It was at one 
time subject to the kings of France, at another under the power of its 
archbishops, but it was taken from the latter by Guy, count of Forez. 
After many wars between the descendants of the count and the clergy, the 
latter recovered their authority; but the town was not more fortunate, for 
the canons of Lyons assumed the title of counts, and the people had to 
submit to a double tyranny, the arrogance of the nobility, and the rapacity 
of the church. Lewis the Gros, by introducing the municipal system into 
his dominions, rendered the sword and mitre less oppressive. It might 
be shown, indeed, that the effects of the change were felt at Lyons before 
Ant town was added to the monarchy. But during a hundred years after 
the same period, the archbishops continued theif depredations, and the 
people were frequently excited to revolt; at last Saint Lewis declared him- 
self the arbiter of the scandalous exactions on the part of the church, and 
of the resistance which such proceedings rendered lawful on the part of 
the people; by the decision of the same princei Lyons was included within 
the dominions of the crown. From that epoch the citizens had the right 
of electing their own magistrates, of controlling and keeping their ac* 
counts ; lastly, no burgess could be cited in judgment beyond the walls of 
the town. It was at the general council held at Lyons in 1345, that the 
cardinals, by an order of Pope Innocent the Fourth, clothed themselves 
for the first time in scarlet. This wealthy city was destroyed in 1793 by 
the revolutionary army, after a siege of sixty-five days, because the inha- 
bitants attempted to free themselves from popular tyranny. Two deputies 
of the convention, at the head of sixty thousand men, could not effect a 
capitulation until the town was bombarded, until the besieged had suffered 
all the horrors of famine. The principal edifices were demolished, and 
in conformity to a decree, the town was called Viiif-Jlffranelde. Cruel 
mockery, worthy of the period, the anarchy*men confounded freedom with 
the work of destruction! 
iBdiMTT t '^^^ commercial prosperity of Lyons dates from the reign 
^ ' 'of Francii the First ; the inhabitanu learnt from the Genoese 
the art of manufacturing silk. The town conuined, about forty years 
^ago, 180,000 individuals,, and there were not fewer than 18,000 looms^ 
which were annually supplied wiih 13,000 hundred-weights of raw mate- 
rials. In consequence of the acts of the Convention, the population was 
greatly diminished; and it appears, indeed, that in 1803 the number of 
looms was reduced to seven hundred. When France by colosssl jitrides 
extended her frontiers from the Tiber to the Elbe, Lyons became again 
an important manufacturing town ; still, however, the population is not 
so great as it once was, for with the suburbs of Vaise, Croix-Rousae, and 
Gttillotiere, it amounts only to 172,000 persons; but it may be observed 
that the manufactures have increased since the time that silks were gesfe- 
ndly worn. The number of l&oms is equal to nearly twenty thousasd* 
manual labour has been abridged by improved machinery, and the pro- 
ducts of each workman are greater. Thus, with a diminished population 
it manufactures more than it did forty years ago ; and as the inhabitants 
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consume much sBorc, the reTemie has incretsed in proportion; according 
to the last accounts, it exceeds 3,130,000 franks, or /.1 30,000. 

The Lyonese allow that their town is very dirty, but they ■ -j^,^ 
insist that the edifices are very magnificent, as if fine buildings ' 
were in good keeping with filthy streets. The time in which the cathe- 
dral was founded, has not been ascertained ; it may be admired for the 
impoeing simplicity of the interior, and the richness of the portal. Xke 
palace of the archbishops was built in the reign of Lewis the Thirteenth; 
in point of size it might serve as a residence to kings. Two edifices are 
situated in the quarter of Saint Clair, the most fashionable part of Lyons; 
they rise at no 'great distance from each other; the one, or the Great 
Theatre, reflects the highest credit on the architectural talent of the cele* 
brated Soufflot; the second, or the town-house, if one only be excepted^ 
may be allowed to be the finest in Europe. Within the chamber of com* 
merce and arts are the exchange, together with the collections of paintings 
sad antiquities, a union descriptive of the character of the people, who 
estimate the arts and sciences only inasmuch as they may be made sub- 
servient to trade and industry. The ancient convent of the Trinity has 
been changed into a royal college, it contains the most valuable provincial 
library in France, a library consisting of a hundred and six thousand 
vakimei, and eight hundred manuscripts in different languages. 

In I^jrons, as well as in other places, the desire of knowledge ■ BefentfOs 
has increased of late years ; it is to be hoped that it may be- ' focwtim, 
come still more general, that it may extend to every class of the com- 
aiunity. The wealthy, by diffusing the blessings of education, have it in 
their power to confer the greatest benefits on the poorer citizens, and to 
secure the prosperity of their tov^n, for the concomitants of diffused know- 
ledge are additional industry, improvements of every sort, public tran- 
<|Billiiy, and public happiness. There are at present in Lyons a society 
c^ agriculture and natural history, another of medicine, and a third of 
pharmacy, a Linnjcan society, and a royal academy of sciences, arts, and 
belles lettres. Among the schools and places of education, we may m^ 
tion one of rural economy and the veterinary art, another of arts and trades^ 
and a third of drawing; public lectures are besides delivered on natural 
history, chemistry, geometry^ and physics. 

The beneficent institutions attest that in Lyons at least, phi- • cbaHiabie 
iaathropy is not an empty sound, a word void of meaning. > iMUtuthMi. 
The infirmary is the best institution oif the kind in France. Fourteen 
haadred children are admitted every year into a hospital, in which four 
times that number are educated and maintained. A religious house has 
been set apart for such as are afflicted with the loss of reason, and in 
snotiicr building the best means are provided for the instruction of the 
deaf and dumb; ia^addition to these places may be mentioned a savings- 
bank for the whole department, together with different friendly and be- 
nevolent societies^ 

The names of all the distinguished men that have been bom ■ ceMtrMd 
at Lyons unce the most remote times to the present, mi^t ' "b^- 
farm a long list. Germanicus, Claudius, Marcus Aurehus, Caracalla, 
Geta, the bishop Sidonius Apollinaris, Peter Valdo the reformer, Phili- 
bcrt Delorme, the architect of the Tuilleries, Coustou and Coysevox the 
celeiMated statuaries, Anthony de Jussieu the botanist, Morellet the po- 
litical economist, Rosier, a writer on agriculture, Patrin the natural his- 
soriaa, and Marshal Suchet are the most remarkable persons whose names 
occur at present to our recollection. 

The minute description which such a city as Lyons requires, may be 
apt to make us forget that there are other places in the neighbourhood* 
The people of Saint-Genis*Laval manufacture oil, different colours, and 
banners; the pictures with which they supply several churcheS} may with — 
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equal accuracy be denominated manufactures, Arbresle is situated at the 
confluence of the Brevanne and the Tardine ; the town was completely 
destroyed by inundations in 1715, but it was soon afterwards rebuilt; the 
inhabitants carry on a considerable trade in lint. 

Depvtoient i The course of the Rhone on the east and the south, and the 
of Aiu. I Saone on the west, form the limits of the department which 

the Ain waters from north to south. The last river divides it into two 
regions : the eastern on the right consists of an undulating ridge, in which 
the lands are argillaceous, and in many places humid and marshy; the 
western on the left is covered with heights about 2,600 or 3000 feet in 
elevation; they are attached to the Alps by the chain of Jura. The same 
country is watered by impetuous torrents, and intersected by deep vallies, 
almost all of which extend from north to south. In the first region, agri- 
culture forms the principal occupation of the inhabitants, and the harvests 
arc sufficient for the consumption ; the people in the second cultivate fruit- 
ful vallies, rear a great number of sheep and horses, work iron and dif- 
ferent quarries that afford excellent materials for buildings, and the best 
lithographic stones in France. 
Trevouz. I ^^^ cities of any importance are situated in the department. 

■ Trevoux, built like an amphitheatre on the left bank of the 
Saone, is the capital of a district, in which the principal places are Mont- 
luel, a town of three thousand eight hundred inhabitants, many of whoni 
are employed in manufacturing cloth, and Thoissy, the birth place of the 

. celebrated Bichat The small but neat town of Pont-de-Vaux, on the 
banks of the Ressouse, communicates with the Saone by means of a ca- 
nal; the inhabitants have erected a fountain in the form of a pyramid to 
Bonrff-en. t the memory of General Joubert, their townsman, x Bourg-en- 
Breaw. I Brcssc, SO Called from the name of the ancient province of 
which it was the capital, is at present the chief town in the department. 
It rises on the site of TbntM, which was founded about the end of the 
fourth century; it is well built, watered by fountains, and embellished 
"with agreeable walks on the Ressouse and the Veyle; its commerce might 
be greatly improved if it were within reach of navigable rivers. It has 
given birth to two great men, Vaugelas and Lalande. 

The districts of Belley and Nantua, or the territory between the Rhone 
and the Ain, were formerly called Bugey, a country connected with an- 
cient recollections, and abounding in picturesque sites. Polybius was 
of opinion that this small region might be termed the Celtic Delta, a name 
Deney. I ^^ which it is still entitled from its triangular form. Belley, 

■ or the capital, existed at the time that Brennus undertook his 
expedition against Rome, and was destroyed by the barbarians, who fled 
at the approach of the fierce Gaul; it did not become a place of impor- 
tance until the country was conquered by the Romans. The ancient 
names of Belley are BeUiliumf Billieum^ and BeUka* Alaric burnt it ia 
the year 390; twenty years afteVwards it was rebuilt and enlarged by his 
nephew Wibert. It was destroyed a second time by fire in 1S85; but 
Amadeus the Seventh, count of Savoy, repaired it and encompassed it 
with walls. The small village of Frebuge near Nantua, is the Forum St^ 
buaianum^ once the principal city of the Sebusiani, but it has been con- 

Nantaa. T founded by some authors with Bourg-en-Bresse. Nantua de- 
1 rives its name from the Nantualea; it is situated in a mountain 
pass bounded by steep rocks,near a lake shaded with trees; the banks forai 
an agreeable walk, and the waters abound in excellent trout; the inhabit- 
, ants manufacture linen and paper. Oyonna^, a burgh at no great distance 
from Nantua, contains fifteen hundred inhabitants; they carry on a trade 
in the same kind of goods. An author who has favoured the world with 
his etymological researches on Bugey^ maintains that Oyonnax was found- 
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cd by the Rhodians three centuries before the vulgar era.^ The people 
who inhabited the county of Gex, having encouraged the in- i ^^ 
Tasion of their neighbours, the HeWetii, into Gaul, Caesar sub- ' 
dned the invaders and united Gex to the territory of the Sehunanu The 
toim is ill-built and difficult of access $ a terrace that rises above the prin- 
cipal street commands an admirable view of the Leman lake and the 
nountains of Savoy, grouped ro|ind the majestic Mont-Blanc. From the 
same terrace may be seen Femex or Femey in an agreeable valley; it was 
only a hamlet of fifty inhabitants when Voltaire made it the place of his 
residence ; but that great man introduced k new branch of indust)*y, ^nd 
Femey contained, before his death, eight hundred watchmakers and work- 
men ; their number at present does not exceed a thousand. 

It is only necessary to cross the Saone to ienter into a differ- 
ent country, a country fruitful in wine and com, abounding in 
coal, lead, iron, and manganese, intersected by roads, canals, 
and navigable rivers, peopled by industrious inhabitants. Macon, the 
capital of Saone-et-Loire, is situated on the right bank of the Saone, at 
the frontiers of the department. The position may be favourable for the 
trade in wine, but a worse one could not be selected for the seat of the 
principal authorities. The town was called Matiseo by Cassar, who 
strengthened it with fortifications, and rendered it a depot for military 
supplies. Several ancient ruins are contained in it, and an old bridge 
which still remains, is supposed to have been erected by the Roman gene- 
ral. The houses are by no means elegant, the streets are narrow and ill- 
paved, but the quays are broad and well built The sanguinary Saint- 
Point, who flourished in the sixteenth century, and rendered himself in- 
famous daring the religious wars, by the atrocities that were then termed 
the Sauteriei ofMaam^ was a native of the town. The fine cathedral "was 
destroyed by the revolutionists, but they spared the ancient episcopal pa- 
bee. The village of Romaneche contains two thousand inhabitants, and 
the country in the neighbourhood is famous for its. wines. Cluny, a town 
of four thousand souls, and a place of considerable trade, was formerly 
celebrated on account of a magnificent abbey belonging to the Benedict- 
ines. The convent has been changed into a college, and it contains be- 
sides other useful institutions. The town was the birth place of Prudbon 
the painter; Greuze, not less celebrated as a painter, was bom t iviunnn. 
at Toumus ; the itionument which was raised to his memory, ' 
is certainly the greatest, perhaps the only ornament that can be found in 
the town. The population amounts to five thousand individuals ; the prin- 
cipal manufactures are hats and coverlets. 

CharoUes was formerly the chief town in the small province ■ cbaraoei. 
of Charollais ; it is at present the capital of a district which ■ 
possesses several manufactories and four or five iron works. Bourbon 
Lancy contains two thousand five hundred individuals ; it is still frequent- 
ed on account of its mineral waters ; the baths were constructed by the 
Romans; the town bears the name of Mqum-JMrnnei in the Theodosian 
tables. It is unnecessary to go out of the road to examine Seille-Louhans, 
for it consists only of some old houses that project into the t cbaionMar. 
streets. Chalons-sur-Saone rivals Macon in commerce and ' ^"^^^ 
industry. An old bridge that leads to the suburbs, may recall an act of 
cruelty committed by Lothaire; that prince hated the sons of the count of 
Toulouse; to satisfy his vengeance, he ordered their sister, the fair and 
virtuous Gerberge, to be dragged at a horse's tail along the bridge; she 
was afterwards put into a cask and thrown into the Saone. The town is 
well built; quays have been constructed along the river, and a lofty obelisk 
serves to adorn a public walk. Chalons was an important military sta- 

*> M. P. Bacon, Recberches but ks origines Celtiques de Bugey, tome u 
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tion in the time of Caesar^ by whom it is called OabinoKnum; but M Dan* 
ville remarkSf there are few places in France of which the ancient name 
has been written in so many different ways." Denon was a native of Cba* 
Ions. 

The small town of Montcenis rises on a height between two mountains^ 
at some distance on the west of the Central Canal; coal and iron minea 
are worked in the neighbourhood. The burgh of Creusot is a place of 
considerable tradei it exports glass and crystal to most parts of France; 
Autun. I ^^ ^"* ^^^ cannon foundries and iron works. Autun rises at 
' the confluence of the Arroux and the Creusevaux; it was the 
Bihrwie of the JSEduii but it received the name of Augtutodunum during 
the empire. Triumphal arches* the ruins of temples or amphitheatres, 
and the extent of the old walls, attest that it was much larger, and with- 
out doubt much more populous in ancient times than at present. It stand* 
on an eminence, above an ancient Campua Martiuif which has been traA»« 
formed into a fine walk shaded with trees. 

D«iiMtiiMat f The nature of the country has pointed out two different oc- 
of co(^d*or. I cnpations to the people in Cote-d'Or; the one Consists in cul- 
tivating the ground, the other in working metals. With more roads 
than the average number In other departments, it is comparatively thinlj 
peopled; but it may be urged, that the occupations in which the inhabit'* 
ants are engaged,' do not require so many hands as other branches of in- 
dustry. If the vineyards be excepted, the country is not well cultivated. 
Under better management, a number of oxen and sheep, sufficient for the 
consumption, might easily be reared. The course of the Ouche divides 
the department into two distinct regions; the one 'on the south, alongf 
which the small chain of Cote*d'Or extends, is admirably adapted for 
the. culture of the vine; part of the ridge of Langres rises on the other 
or the northern, which may be styled the region of iron; there Vnlcaii 
seems to reign. 

. To judge of the richness of the southern region, it is only necessary ta 
travel the road which leads from Chalons*sur-Saone to Beaune and Dijon^ 

Noiav f I'he burgh of Nolay, not far from Beaune, the birth place of 
' ' the celebrated Carnot, is encompassed with the vineyards of 
Mont'Racbet. The different growths of Meursault rival each other, while 
Pomard and Volnay are equally famous for their light wines. The vine- 
yards of Richebourg, Romance, and Clos-Vougeot encircle the small but 

Bekiine* I p'^^^^i'^^^ue town of Nuits. Beaunc is situated in the middle 
■ of the same rich country, and its successive embellishments 
may be attributed to an improving trade. The most remarkable edifice 
in the town is the hospital, founded in 1443 by Roliin, chancellor to PhU 
lip, duke of Burgundy. It is well known that the same chancellor imposed 
very heavy taxes on the peoplei ** as he has reduced many to poverty," 
said Lewis the Eleventh, ^ he is right to build a house for them.'' Mome, 
the philosopher, who promoted the Polytechnic school, is one of the lew 
great men that Beaune has produced. The vineyards in the territory 
j«M 49 I extend on the right of the Saone to the small town of Jean de 
^^'f^' 1 Losne, a place of sixteen hundred inhabitants, and one that 

holds no mean celebrity in the military annals of France. It was besieged 
In the year 1636, by the great duke Galeas, at the head of sixty thousand 
men ; it was defended by eight pieces of cannon, fifty soldiers, and fonr 
hundred inhabitants, determined to die rather than to surrender; amon|f 
the latter were Peter Desgranges and Peter Lapre, two magistrates, whose 
admirable example was imitated by the citizens. The town supported 
two assaults, during which women fought at the side of their brothers and 

« Ptolemy calls it Cabftllinum^ Stnbo, Cabyllinum; Amroianos MarceUimii^ Ctbillo: hr 
the Itinerary of Antonine, Cabelliof in the Imperial Tablet, Csballodunum, in the Ta^ 
bles of Puttiqger, CabiKa 
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kMlMHids. A fall of rain' that lasted twelve hours, afforded the besieged 
some res{>itiefrotn continued labour; in that interval they resolved to spring 
fbAt hoases and to perish in the ruins; but on the ninth day the imperisd 
vmjf daunted by their heroic efforts, raised the siege. A few hours 
afkenrards a body of French troops came to the assistance of the town ; 
Lewis the Thirteenth offered titles of nobility as a reward for so great 
kcroismi the inhabitants had the spirit and good sense to refuse thetn. 

The Tineyards in the neighbourhood of Beaune meet others ■ 
tear Dijoti ; the different growths of Brochon, Chenove, Beze, ' 
ad Chambertin, near Gevray, are so well known that the reader may 
fena some notion of these villages from the commercial importance of 
their products. Dijon stands in the middle of a pleasant and fruitiHil val- 
kyi enclosed on one side by verdant hills. The streets are broad and 
itraightf the houses are large and well built; the Ouche and the Suzon 
Beet in the town, and the ramparts that surround it are shaded by lofty 
trees. A Gothic castle built by Lewis the Eleventh, and flanked with 
massiye towers, is all that remains of the ancient fortifications. The front 
of the ancient palace that belonged to the dukes of Burgundy, adorns the 
Royal square, the finest of the fifteen squares in Dijon. In the same edi- 
fce are contained a library of forty thousand volumes, together with va- 
Isable collections of paintings, statues, antiquities, and natural history ; 
the old tower that overtops it, serves as an observatory. The cathedral 
is a Gothic building, of which the boldness cannot be too much admired; 
the portal of Saint Michel may be mentioned as a specimen of finished 
vorkmaiiship ; the church of Saint Benigne is surmounted by a steeple 
diiee hundred and seventy-five feet in height. The park, a public walk, 
amunUBicates with the town by a road or avenue formed by four rows of 
trees. Science and literature have been long cultivated and honoured at 
Dijon; in proof of this assertion, it is hardly necessary to mention the 
college, the schools of philosophy, law, and medicine, or the names of 
Bossaett Crebillon, PiroQ, Freret, Rameau, Saumaise, Daubenton, and 
Gayton-Mbrveau. Dijon was founded before the Roman conquest, it was 
dien called Dilnoj Marcus Aurelius was the first who encompassed it with 
walla aad thirty-three towers. Gregory of Tours informs us that the 
emperor Aurelian adorned it with temples, and rendered it an important 
fertiess ; much about the same period it was known by the name of Divio. 

If there are other important places in the same department, it ;nay be 
altrihiited not to vineyards and wine presses, bat to forests, forges, and 
ifon works. The town of Auxonne consists of straight streets, • ^qj„„„^ 
ramparts fbrming pleasant walks, a fine bridge across the ■ 
Sadne^ bounded on one aide by a stone embankment two thousand four 
kiBdred yards in length, a work which was completed* in the year 1505, 
to defend the town against the inundations of the river/ it contains be* 
sides, an arsenal and a royal foundry. Fontaine-Francaise, a populous 
md wealthy burgh, may be mentioned on account of a monument which 
was erected to commemorate the victory that Henry the Fourth gained 
over the duke of Mayenne and the Spanish troops; it possesses several 
femaces, and exports wheels for machinery. 

Sanlieu, a town of three thousand inhabitants, and the birth place of 
the celebrated Vauban, is situated on the west of the canal of Burgundy; 
it carries on a coi^siderable trade in fire-wood and in naval timber. The 
Aman^on flows below the neat and small town of Semur-en-Auxois, which 
is built on the summit of a granite rock. Montbard rises like t h^^qh,,^ 
aa amphitheatre above the canal of Burgundy; it is com- ^ 
aaaded by the castle where Buffon was bom ; the forges and furnaces that 
were erected by the great naturalist may be seen in the neighbourhood. 

* It WIS b«ilt>y Older of Margaret of Bavami, dutohess of Buigundy. 
Vol. v.— 4 B 
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There are not many iron works In the district of Semur, but there are 
more than thirty in that of Chatillon-sur-Seine. The last town was an 
important stronghold during the twelfth century; it was the scene in 1814 
of the fruitless negotiations between Napoleon and the allied powers. 
Different articles are now manufactured within its ancient castle. 
Department i The department watered by the Yonne is less populous than 
of uie Yowie. I the last, but it produces more grain than the inhabitants con" 
sumc. The woods and forests cover a great extent of surface; the vine- 
yards are not only valuable from the quality of their produce, they yield 
twice as much wine as those in Cote-d'Or. Agriculture, however, has 
not attained the requisite degree of perfection, for in proportion to the 
surface, fewer oxen and sheep are reared than in the rest of France ; in« 
deed, if it were not f6r the number of roads and navigable rivers, which 
enable the inhabitants to carry on their commerce, although a fruitful, it 
might be one of the poorest departments in the kingdom. 

In a district situated on the right of the road that passes through the 

principal towns in Yonne, are united the romantic beauties of Switzerland, 

and the fertility which characterizes the vineyards in Burgundy. It is 

Avaiion I ^^ district of Avallon, the ancient city of Mallo^ in the itine- 

I piiry ^f Antonine, a place mentioned as an important fortress 
in the capitularies of the French kings. It is known, however, that it was 
besieged and taken in the year 931, by Emma, the wife of king RaouL 
Seventy-four years afterwards, king Robert, coveting the fair country of 
Burgundy, made himself master of the town ; but no sooner had his son 
Henry the First ascended the throne, than it was taken from him by his 
brother Robert, who retained it with the title of duke. The houses are 
well built, and the situation is very romantic ; the walk called the Petit 
Caursj owes its chief charm to its position above the steep banks of the 
Cousin, a small river that winds through a deep and sequestered valley, 
- partly enclosed by precipitous rocks, towering above verdant woods or 
gardens that seem to hang in the air; in another direction the same valley 
leads to fruitful fields and extensive forests.* 
vermanton I "^^^ tovfii of Vermanton may contain about three thousand 

■ inhabitants; it carries on a trade in wine and timber; on the 
road that leads to it, and at no great distance from the village of Arcy- 
sur-Cure, are situated the open grottos which were formerly considered 
the greatest curiosities in the province. They consist of a great many 
halls that communicate with each other by narrow passages, so low in 
some places that it is necessary to stoop in order to pass through them; 
one of them encloses a small lake, of which the depth has never been mea- 
sured. All of them are covered with stalactites, like so many festoons, 
immoveable cascades, columns, or artificial tubes, which, when lightly 
struck, emit sounds that are several times re-echoed with different modn* 
lations. Beyond the confluence of the Cure and the Yonn^ on the left of 
the last river, may be seen the hills, on account of which Coulanges has 
Cbabiia. T o^^^ii^^d ^^^ surname of Fineute. Chablis, a town of two thon- 

' sand five hundred inhabitants, famous for its white wines, is 
situated on the right, near the Seray: in the vicinity are the remains of a 
Roman way, which led from Langres to Auxerre. 
Auerre I ^^^ vineyards of Ligny-le-Chatel, Seignelay, Toucy, and 

^ other places equally celebrated in the country, surround the 
former capital of Auxerrois; it might be diificult to determine its ancient 
name with scrupulous accuracy, but antiquaries may choose between 
Miistodorum^ jiuHssiodorum^ and Antiaiiodorum. It is certain, however, 
that the Romans made it th^ chief town of a Pc^^ by rendering it inde- 
pendent of Serumea. Some wealthy wine merchants who have become 
collectors of antiquities, possess medals and coins which were found in 
the town, and which prove that money was once struck there. It was 
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desolated at diBerent times by the Huns, the Normans, the Saracens and 
the English; it was more than once pillaged during the religious wars in 
tiie sixteenth century; but the courageous resistance of one man preserved 
it from the crimes and horrors of Saint Bartholomew. The inhabitants 
ai Aoxerre had been included in the proscribed lists which preceded the 
nassacre; a magistrate, afterwards president Jeannin, whoiii historians 
call the mast virttuma miniater of Henry the Fourth, had the glory of sav- 
ing his native city. Amyot holds the first rank among the learned men 
that were bom in Auxerre; it has also given birth to John Duval, an able 
SBtiquary, to Royer de Pilles the author of the lives of the painters, to 
the abM Leboeuf who has left many valuable writings concerning the 
hbtory of Paris, to Saint Palaye, known by his memoirs of chivalry, to 
Retif de la Bretonne, whose familiar style is well adapted for the task he 
i]idertook»-«a faithful picture of the burgesses and. manners of his day, 
kstly, to Sedain, a dramatic writer of an inferior' order, but one who 
nderstood at least what has been since termed stage effect. There are 
fliaay well built houses in Auxerre, but the cathedral is the only edifice 
which attracts attention, it is adorned with a magnificent portal and fine- 
ly painted windows. The marshal of Chastelux, after having taken 
Cravant from the English, restored in 1433 to the chapter of Auxerre; 
iSM* this service the chapter granted a canonry in perpetuity to the eldest 
•OfBs of the Chastelux family. They took possession of it in boots and 
spurs, armed with a sword, and covered with the surplice, wearing the 
caaonical amess on the left arm, holding a hawk, a hat and feathers in 
tiK right hand. It happened in the year 1683 that one of the marshal's 
descendants appeared in this singular costume in the cathedral before 
Lewis the Fourteenth and his. court, some of the young nobles could not 
refrain from smiling; the king reproved them by asking if they would 
not '#ish to have such a proof of an ancestor's valour* 

Joigny was founded in the year 1000, it must have been a ■ ^ . ^ 
wealthy and commercial town three hundred years afterwards, ^ 
for the inhabitants paid a very large sum of money during the thirteenth 
to free themselves from the authority of their counts; it rises like 
phitheatre above the banks of the Yonne, it is commanded by an 
old castle^ 

Seas is situated on the right bank of the Yonne, the ram- ■ ^^^ 
puts may be seen from a great distance; there is reason to ■ 
befiere that they were founded before the time that Julian maintained in 
Igtdmeum or SemmeSy a successful siege against the Germans. The same 
town became the capital of the Fourth Lyonnaise during the reign of 
Valens; it rose afterwards into greater importance, for Theodosius the 
Great made it the seat of an archiepiscopal see, the prelates styled them- 
selves primates of Gaul and Germany; but the archbishop of Lyons 
claimed the first part of their pompous title. As the population of Sens 
has been long almost stationary, it may be inferred that industry has 
■ttde little progress. In the year 1788 the number of inhabitants amount- 
ed to 7000, at present it does not exceed 9000. Several councils have 
aicc at Sens, the most celebrated perhaps is the one which was held about 
the beginning of the year 1 140; it was there that Saint Bernard influenced 
by personal hatred, brought about the condemnation of Abeilard, but that 
celebrated theologian, not supposing his tenets damnable^ appealed to the 
pope* The cathedral has an imposing eifect, it occupies the centre of 
the finest square in the town. The mausoleum of the Dauphine and • 
Diiiphitt, the father of Lewis the Sixteenth, Lewis the Eighteenth, and 
Charies the Tenth, has been replaced since the restoration of the Bour- 
bon family; it consists of many allegorical figures^ the work of Coustou 
the sculptor. A basso-relievo behind the choir, represents the martyr- 
dom of Saint Savinian^ the first bishop of Sens. The painted willows 
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attest the geniua of John Coiuin» an early French painter and a aatWe of 
Soucy, a village in the neighbourhood. There are not more thaa six 
thousand volumes in the public library; one of the manuscripts, which has 
^been removed to the town-house, is a folio containing the Officia StuUarum, 
as they were formerly celebrated in the cathedral of Sens, and also a 
poetical panegyric of the Ass, which used to be repeated or channted im 
some of the churches. The binding of the manuscript is studded with 
ivory figures representing different subjects connected with the sacred 
bacchanals of an ignorant and corrupt age, which some have been pleased 
to style the good old tints. 

Fetttvaiof j The festival of fools holds the first rank among those in 
Fooit. i ^vhich sacred, profane and obscene exhibitions are united. It 

was generally celebrated about the beginning of the year, in some places 
on the day of the Circumcision, but in Others on the day of the Innoceata^ 
Priests, deans and choristers elected a bishop or pope for the occasion^ 
who appeared with the pontifical robes and the mitre, followed by a 
number of ecclesiastics, clad as kings, princes and dukes ; there wete 
besides many individuals in various disguises, some as women, others as 
difierent animals, or as Bacchus, satyrs and heathen divinities* To this 
motley group his holiness pronounced the benediction; the priests theo 
danced round the choir, assisted in leading an aiss covered with a magni- 
ficent cope, sung the eulogy of the same animal, and obscene songs, to 
which all the people brayed by way of response* While the pope or 
bishop was offering prayers at the altar, the other persons in the church 
sat down to a feast, got drunk, played at dice, burned old leather in the 
censers, and committed every sort of impiety* The songs which were 
sung on these occasions, have been attributed to Peter de Corbeil, an 
archbishop of Sens, who died about the beginning of the thirteenth cenr 
tury* The cathedral has not been stained with these pollutions sinc€ the 
year 1530. The festival of fools, however, ;was not the only one of the 
sort, others of a similar nature were celebrated on the anniversariea of 
Saint Stephen and Saint John the £vangelist* 

I Tonnere is situated on the left of the Burgundy canal and 
' the Armancon, a feeder of the Yonne; antiquaries consider it 
a very ancient town, indeed it is not improbable that it was inhabited 
long before the Roman invasion* The houses are well built, and the 
neighbouring country is famous for vineyards, of which the wines are 
iflsported into most parts of Europe* Tonnere possesses a college and a 
school of some celebrity, in which lectures are delivered on the applica- 
tion of geometry to the arts. It was the birth place of Chevalier d'Eoa 
de Beaumont, a person who rendered important services to his couBtry, 
both as a diplomatist and a general. 

iw„,g^Qi It is necessary to pass through part of the country which 

of ^per has been described, and to cross the Upper Saone in order to 

examine the two frontier departments in Franche-Compt4 and 
Alsace* The heights and vallies between the Saone and Oignon extend 
in the direction of these two rivers* Vineyards which produce only 
weak and ordinary wines, are situated neareV the banks of the second than 
the first, they cover a fortieth part of the surface $ the woods and forests 
in different parts of the country may occupy a third part, arable lands 
less than a half, meadows not more than a tenth, and waste lands nearly 
a fifteenth part of ^the whole* Although agriculture has made great pro^ 
gress withm the last twenty*five years, it is not unreasonable to expect 
from the number and extent of the roads in the departmest, that addl> 
tional and important improvements in the same branch of industry vtny 
ere long be carried into effect ' A great quantity of graisi hovever, is 

• See the QlosMiy of Ducsnge, and the Tnit^ des jcux by Hkiem 
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al pitseat exported into tbe south) tlie calture of the potato haa become 
geaeral; many oxen are reared, but aheep have been so much neglected, 
tkat the total number does not exceed fortj-five thousand, in other words, 
there is not certainly more than one sheep for sixteen inhabitants. Coal 
ud iron mines, iron-works, forges and furnaces furnish tbe means of 
isbtistence to S500 individuals. The wages of labourers, overseers, and 
Qtker expenses connected with these works, gi?e rise to a circttlati«Hi of 
i400fiOO ; the neat profit derived from the same source exceeds dS33,Ooa 
Tbe wealth of the department may therefore be aaid to consist in itsagra- 
csltare, in the works already mentioned, in the products of distilleries 
asd different manufactories. 

The district of Lure, the most industrious of the three into which tbe 
department haa been divided, is situated at the western extremity. The 
hugh of Hericourt exports cotton stuffs, and Vyles-Lure possesses amn^ 
fia manufactory, in which nearly five hundred workmen are employed. 
Siiat Bresson has been noted for its paper since the year 1660; it sui^lies 
tk Parisians with the finest vellum paper that is sold in the capital;, the 
Tihe of the kirschwaaHr^ which the people of Fougerollea t F^i^ooiici. 
scad to the same place, variea from fifteen to twenty thousand ' 
poinds. Saint Loup, a town of two thousand inhabitants, is ■ 8eikitL«Mip. ' 
litaated on the right bank of the Angrone; it carries on a ' 
tnde in straw hats, woollen stuffs^ horse-combs, and bird*lime. Different 
articles of cutlery are manufactured in Plancher*les-Mines, which .derives 
ill name from a mine of arg^itiferous lead that ia still worked. The 
vkite iron works near the Tillage of Magnoncourt afford constant em- 
ployment to more than two hundred and fifty workmen. Few other 
places of any consequence can be mentioned in the same part of the 
coontry; it may be remarked, however, that good hones are exported 
froai FattCog:Qey and Champagney, that granite quarries might be worked 
vUh profit near Melisey and Chateau*Lambert, a village veil known for 
iUeiicellent cheese. 

The ancient town of Luxeuil or Luxen stands in a fine sitiH | LnxmB. 
ilioa, on the confines of a large and fruitful plain, watered by ' 
the Brottchin and Lanteme, two rapid rivers abounding in fish; hills 
Govtitd with lofty woods rise at no great distance from the town. The 
pitient name has been derived from Lug and £et^*, two Celtic words, which 
signify tooms water. It is certain, however, that the place was called 
Lamium by the Romans. It appears from an inscription, that the baths 
vere repaired by Labienua in conformity to the orders of Caesar;' the 
most of them are now in ruins, but the ruins are not unworthy of the 
ancients. So long as the waters were held in repute, tbe inhabitants 
spared no expense to render the town agreeable to strangers. Lure, which 
it ako a place of great antiquity, was formerly celebrated for an abbey, 
founded by Saint Deicole, in the reign of Clotaire the Second. The chief 
of tbe monastery, who afterwards adopted the rule of Saint Benedict, 
cititled himself a prince of the Holy Empire; the building serves at pre- 
sent ns a residence to tbe subprefect. 

According to tbe learned dissertations of certain antiqua- ■ y^n^\, 
riei, whose labour in illustrating the language and manners of ■ 
tk Celts, merited better success, the name of Vesoul comes from two 
Celtic words, Vesy tomb, and koul^ sun; by a process of reasoning, as in- 
Saiotts as it is hypothetical, it has been discovered that the tomb of the 
att was connected with an important part of the drnidical worship. If 
the etymology be correct, the town must have existed at a very remote 
period;, U happens unfortunately, however, that it was unknown to the 

'tlie imetiption wis discovered on tbe 23d of July, 1755, smongtbe ruins of the an- 
de«t ^KBnmat: it is now preserved in the town-house. Lnovii^ TBinv, Rspab. Lasis- 
>n Jvit, C. Jvi. Coss. bw. 
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ancients. No notice of it can be found in the history of France before 
the tenth century, and it is only mentioned as the theatre of two impor- 
tant events in the annals of Franche Comt^. About the middle of the 
sixteenth century, a German army having returned destitute of provisions 
and money, from an expedition against Bresse, resolved to plunder VesoaL 
The general had called a council of war, in which it was agreed that an 
attempt should be made to scale the walls^ but after a fall of rain that 
lasted twenty-four hours, the plain was covered with water, and the terri- 
fied Grermans, attributing the phenomenon to an interposition of Provi- 
dence, fled from Vesoul, leaving behind them their baggage and artillery. 
The flight of the Germans was occasioned by a natural cause; the waters 
of Frais-Puits had the merit of saving the town. The bed of a torrent 
may be observed about the distance of a league from Vesoul; the same 
bed remains dry the greater part of the year, and the ravine throag-h 
which it extends, terminates in a pool not less than fifty feet in depth by 
sixty in diameter; it too, in ordinary seasons, is almost dry; but after 
heavy rains, a quantity of water is discharged from it, which inundates 
the neighbouring meadows, reaches to the lower part of the town, and 
changes into a sort of lake the sloping country towards the Saone. This 
phenomenon continues sometimes for three days, after which the waters 
retire, the gulf empties itself, and the torrent ceases to flow.' The sie^e 
that has been mentioned, was by no means creditable to the baron of Pol- 
willers,. who ought to have respected a neutral territory; but in the same 
annals the name of Turenne is associated with an act of bad faith. No 
sooner had that hero presented himself, in 1644, before the gates of the 
town, than it surrendered; the conditions of the capitulation were signed; 
immediately afterwards it was pillaged; the convent of the Annonciades, 
where the inhabitants believed their wives, children, and most precious 
effects to be safe, was not considered inviolable; the town-house was 
demolished, and the archives were destroyed. It is added, that It was ne- 
cessary to pledge the sacred vessels, and to sell many valuable articles to 
pay the contributions, and redeem the hostages. 

Industry and wealth have been diffused over Franche Comt6, since it 
was united to France in the year 1678. Vesoul, since the same period, 
has been enlarged and embellished; the principal church, which may be 
remarked for the beauty of its altar, and also on account of an ancient 
sepulchre, was finished in 1745, the present town-house in 1766, the courts 
of justice in 1770, the market-place in 1772, the new walk in 1774, the 
barracks In 1777, and the prefect's palace in 1822. The public library 
has been placed in one of the halls of the college ; it consists of more 
than twenty-one thousand volumes; in an adjoining apartment is a collec- 
tion of natural history, to which valuable additions have lately been 
made. 

Neighbour- I Several places ixot unworthy of notice are situated in the 
boodof vo I neighbourhood of Vesoul; the grottos of Echenos-les-MoIines, 
"^ ' ' at a short distance from the walls, are remarkable for their 

extent; they contain many bones of animals now extinct. The founda- 
tions of vast edifices, traces of ancient ditches, and the remains of the 
Roman ways, that have been discovered near Jussey, a town of two thou- 
sand six hundred inhabitants, serve to strengthen the tradition that it was 
built by a Roman colony in the third century. Corre is probably situated 
on the ruins of Didatium^ a Gallic city; statues, basso-relievos, and me- 
dals, are found in this humble village— all that remains of an important 
town. 

Gray. I Gray rises like an amphitheatre above the banks of the 
' Saone; it is certain that before the revolution there were not 

s See the Anntuurre du deptrtement de la Haute^Saone pour 1' ann^e 1825, by M. M. 
Baulmont and Sucbauz. 
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fewer than eight convents in the towni it carries on at present a great 
tnde in grain, flour, and iron. The number of horses employed in con- 
Tiding the goods by land, and in dragging them along rivers, amounts 
Ktrly to 80,000* In one work, equal perhaps to any other of the same 
lort in Europe, are saw and oil mills, mills for tanning leather and felting 
doth« and also a mill in which twenty-four thousand and sixty-six quar- 
ters of com are annually^ ground. The streets are steep and crooked; 
the town is commanded by an old castle, which was inhabited by Philip 
tke Bold, John-sans-Peur, Philip the Good, and Catharine of Burgundy, 
tk widow of Leopold of Austria. 

The lofty summits of Jura form part of the French territo- • Depavtmait 
ry; the chain has given its name to a very industrious depart- ' of Jura, 
nest, richer perhaps in cattle than any other, abounding in woods, but 
iUltfOTided with navigable rivers. The eastern part is the most moun- 
taiioas, it may be said to consist of three ridges; the highest, contiguous 
(• Switzerland, is covered with snow six months in the year; the lands 
are comparatively sterile, but the inhabitants are laborious; in the second, 
ir trees, box, and juoiper bushes predominate, but there are besides some 
ikh pastures and fertile valUes ; the third, less elevated than the two 
others, is also less unfruitfuL Mines of iron, quarries of marble, and 
aiiae deposits, are worked below these ridges; low hills covered with 
Tiaeyards, that yield good wine, extend over a surface twenty leagues in 
leagth; lastly, plains consisting chiefly of arable land, form the base or 
tfcsaof this natural amphitheatre. 

The northern part of the plain is watered by the Doubs, which flows 
bdow the forest of Chaux, a forest that covers several hills, and a surface 
o($0/K)0 acres. Dole is situated on the banks of the river, at ■ 
the foot of a hill planted with^ vineyards. The vast forest near ■ 
the town, the Doubs and the canal of Monsieur, which bathe the walls 
ttd fructify the fields, the Loire, the Cusaince and the Glantine that wind 
itadistance, the curtain formed by the mountains from which these rivers 
take their source, and the double summit of Mont-Blanc, the most distant 
object in the picture, are all seen from the CourSy or highest part of Dole* 
The town might be much improved if the streets were better paved, if 
the houses were more regular; according to the expression of a flowery 
writer,^ **it might then look like a nymph in the middle of a grove;" at 
pittent, however, it has certainly the appearance of a faded belle. It is 
very doubtful that Dole was ever a place of much importance; antiquaries 
nay affirm the contrary, but it does not follow from a few medals, some 
rtttains of pilasters, some traces of Roman ways, or even from the ruins 
of aa amphitheatre, that the town stands on the site of Didatium; besides, 
tt mi^ht be shown that Didatium was an inconsiderable city, although 
iMBtion is made of it in the geography of Ptolemy. The antiquity of 
^ may be very probable, but it ought not to be forgotten that its an^ 
cvitname has not hitherto been discovered, and also fhat the surrounding 
CMntry is well adapted for antiquarian research, since there is hardly a 
^ittage that does not possess a monument of the Celts or Romans. More 
^ one charitable institution, a prison that is said to be too elegant and 
^commodious, two or three manufactories, public walks and romantic 
*Kwa may enable the reader to form some notion of its edifices, position, 
■i industry. 

To prove the antiquity of Poligny, it has been said that it « pgu^. 
^ves iu name from PoUs-Solis^ the city of the sun;^ this im- ' 
P^Dt discovery, and many others of the like kind, made by the anti- 
Ittr^s of Franche-Comte, may be the results of a creative imagination, 
^^^'^ly not of patient research. The position of Castrum-Olinum^ as it 

^ILDaallet, the mayor of the town. * See the Annwure du Jura by IL Bmand. 
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is ifidicated in different ithienirieft, accords with tliat of PoUgny. Altbough 
at present merely the residence of a subprefect^ it was inhabited in the 
time of the Romans by the lieutenant of the Great Sequanalse, and it be- 
came under the dukes of Burgundy, the summer residence of these prinoesi 
it rose then on the height which now commands it. The houses are well 
built, and the streets are kept clean by the waters that flow from sereral 
fountains. It has given birth to some celebrated men in their time; we 
may mention the prebend John Molinet, who translated the f>oem of the 
Rose, James Coitier, physician to Lewis the Eleventh, and president of 
the court of exchequer, and lastly Nicolas Rollin, chancellor to Philip the 
Good, duke of Burgundy. Many ancient monuments are situated in the 
neighbourhood $ two druidical stones are still held in great veneration by 
the peasantry, who believe that they turn round of their own accord every 
year, precisely at the time of the midnight mass» The ruins of Roman 
edifices are situated in different directions, but the purpose for which they 
were built has not been determined. The people call them the C^kom* 
krettesf the traces of many halls or chambers are still apparent; little at- 
tention has hitherto been bestowed on them; it might be worth while, 
however, to make excavations in the vicinity ; at least, if we may judge 
from a large piece of mosaic, which the count de Caylus considered the 
finest specimen of the kind, and which lies at present some feet belbw the 
surface of a cultivated field. 
Arbois. I '^^^ products of the vineyards form the principal wealth of 

■ the country round Poligny, but the best sorts are those near 
Arbois, a neat and well built town, the birth place of general Pichegm, 
and a place of some celebrity from the remains of Celtic monuments and 
Roman edifices. The ruins of the ancient castle are imposing; the people 
relate the nocturnal visits of the malignant spirits that haunt them ; it 
appears that the fairv Melusina resides often in the highest and largest of 
the black towers. If these old traditions have not originated from an act 
of cruelty committed by Mahaut of Arbois, countess of Burgundy, they 
wele at M events strengthened by them ; during a severe famine, a great 
many poor people fled to the countess for refuge and subsistence; finding 
it impossible to provide for them all, she confined them in a large building, 
which, together with the inmates, was burnt by her orders, 
g^^^ I Situated at the entrance of a narrow mountain pass, watered 

I by the Furieuse, a small river, and commanded by the rains 
of several old castles, Salines derives its name and wealth fi*om salt springs, 
which were found to be very (profitable at so early a periodas the sixth 
century, when Saint Sigisihond, king of Burgundy, ceded- them to the 
monks in the abbey of Saint Maurice d*Agaune. These moi^ks worked 
the springs with so much zeal and intelligence, thatjn a few years a large 
burgh rose in the neighbourhood of their abbey. Such was the origin of 
a town which has produced several distinguished met), among others, 
Fenouillot de Falbaire, the celebrated dramatist.*^ A destructive fire that 
lasted three days, laid Salines in asHes in the month of July, 1835. The 
hospital and the salt works were the only buildings that remained ; the 
first was too small to afford shelter to the numerous victims of the ca- 
lamitous event; the second, although important, required only a small 
number of hands ; still these must have been the only resources of the 
ruined inhabitants, had they not appealed to the generosity of their coun* 
trymen. Subscriptions were opened in every town, and the money given 
by the benevolent and the charitable, amounted to /. 100,000; it was laid 
out In rebuilding the city. A spectacle was then exhibited, that afforded 
a signal proof of the eagerness with which the French receive instruction ! 
whenever it is offered to them: the workmen flocked every evening roand ! 

^ The b^t pieoes of Falbsire are L'Honnete criniinei sad the Deax Afssci. 
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an old pilpil of the Polytecbnic school, who applied his knowledge of 
geometry and mechanics to their immediate wants, to teach them t|^e best 
and most economical method of buiiding their houses.^ 

.The territory of l^ons-le-Saulnier formed in the middle ages ■ Lom.ie. 
the greater part of Scoding, or Sco*d'In, literally the country ' sa^niw- 
on the Axnt the inhabitants of which were distinguished then, as they are 
nowt by their courage. The people in the high country that extends on 
the east of the town, are said to be more active and intelligent than their 
neighbours in the west, who prefer agricultural labour to manufacturisg 
ifldastry. Lons-le-Saulnier was founded in the fourth century; iht name 
of the town signifies a measure of salt, and the vicinity of the salt springs 
may account for its origin."" Two small rivers, the vValiere and the Sol- 
vau, which water it, flow through an agreeable valley, surrounded with 
rineyards that yield excellent wine. The iniins of two strong tastles, 
those of Montmorot and Pymont, crown two hills that command the town. 
Tlie Franciscan church, which was built in the year 1250, that of Saint 
Desire, still more ancient, a large hospital thatcontains more than a hun- 
dred and fifty patients, and lastly, the salt works, of which the annual 
prodoce eXco^s twenty thousand hundred- weights, are the most remark- 
aUc or most useful buildings in Lons-le-Saulnier, the birth place of gene- 
ral Lecourbe, of the lyric poet Rouget de Lisle, and of Roux de Rochelle, 
the author of the Three Ages. About two leagues northwards, and at no 
great distance from the village of Beaume, the sources of the Seille issue 
uom the crevices in a calcareous rock, and form a frightful precipice 
more than four hundred feet in height, on which pieces of ice may be seen 
even in the fine days of spring. 

Saiilt Amour, a town of three thousand inhabitants, is situated near 
the western frontier of the department; several customs and t Aneiem 
ceremonies are preserved, which appear to have been handed ' ^^^'^'t^^'^ 
down from a very remote period. The evening of the first Sunday in 
lent, or as the people call it, the evening of the Brandomj is observed 
with the greatest solemnity; all the village girls leave their cottages, and 
iilnmine the neighbouring hills with a thousand torches. It is not un* 
likely that the custom originated from a festival to commemorate the . 
story of Ceres seeking her daughter Prosperine. If children lose their 
father, if a wife becomes a widow, the relatives meet in the house of the 
deceased, and partake bf a repast; the women may minister consolation, 
bat the men are only admitted to the feast, and one of them with a glass 
in his hand pronounces a sort of funeral oration. The burgh of Arinthod 
rises on the ruins of a Celtic temple dedicated to Mara Segamon^ at least 
in ancient inscription has been discovered there in honour of that divini- 
ty, to whom the Segoves^ a powerful tribe in Bresse, consecrated part of 
the spoils which they took from their enemies. The ruins of Olifeme, 
an ancient castle near Condes on the A in, crown an almost inaccessible 
BMontain, the only one in Jura which affords shelter to bears. The castle 
was destroyed in the sixteenth century, and on account of an obstinate 
resistance, all those who fled to it, were killed by the French. Ac- 
cording to tradition, three noble ladies were put into a cask, and precipi- 
tated from the summit of the mountain into the river. There are few 
peasants in that part of the country who have not met these noble dames 
during the night, or who have not seen the lord of Olifeme and his at- 
tendants hunting in the neighbouring woods. 

' See the Forces producii?es et Commercialeade la France, by M. Charles Dupin» who 
mentioned the same anecdote in the iuiruductory lecture to his coursa at the Cdnaerva- 
tflite Koyal des Arts et Metiers. 

» According to Gotliit, an author who lias written more tliau one valuable work on the 
early history and antiquities of Franche-Comtc^ the lung is a measure of salt, equivalent 
;o twemy-rour bushels. 

Vol V.~4C 
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spirtnMii^ I Sereral iadnstrious biurgbs iiid TiUages are sitmited in tlie 
BeptnoDot^. I jigipi^t Qf Saint Claude. SeptmoBcel is equally famous for 
toys and cheese, both of which are sent into different parts of France ; 
neither ought it to be forgotten that twelve hundred persons find emptoy- 
ment in making and cutting imitation gems. The village, which con- 
tains more than three thousand souls, was wholly destroyed by fire in 
1>836 ; but in places remarkable for the industry of their inhabitants, such 
calamities are soon forgotten. Chateau-des-Pr^s supplies the neighbour^ 
lug country with chairs, tables and different articles of household furni- 
ture. 'The burgh of Morez exports every year many clocks, watches, 
pesdulums and spits. The people in Bols-d'Amont, a small village in 
the neighbourhood, make wooden cases for clocks, and an immense nujn- 
ber of props for the vine dressers in the department. Saint Claude, a 
place of greater importance than any that has been mentioned, is the 
only one that remains to be .described. 

I Two brothers. Remain and Lupicin, who are mentioned in 
'^^ ^ I different legends, founded an abbey within the territory of 
Saint Claude about the beginning of the fourth century. Thd wealth and 
revenues of the abbey were augmented by the profuse donatij^ps of French 
kings and pious princes in different parts of Christendom ; indeed, ink a 
short time the abbots of the monastery became lords of all the cooDt^y, 
proprietors of all the lands, and sovereigns over all the inhabitants. The 
people allowed themselves to be divested of their privileges one after 
another; every individual who had resided in the country during a year, 
was enrolled among the vassals of the monks, by whose influence and 
example the inhabitants became inhospitable, indolent, cruel and super- 
stitious. A law was passed that completed their degradation, the wife 
or children of a vassal could not succeed to his house, household furni- 
ture or moveable goods, they were sold for the benefit of the abbey; that 
iniquitous custom, against which Voltaire ^employed all his eloquence in 
vain, was not abolished before the reign of Lewis the Sixteenth. £xtei»- 
sive ruins io the vicinity induce us to believe that Saint Claude was a 
place of some celebrity in the time of the Romans ; it was called Saint 
Oyant after one of its abbots, at a latter period it took the name which it 
bears at present, but which was changed during the revolution for Condat- 
Blontagne* It was completely destroyed by fire in the year 1799, but the 
sum of 750,000 francs, granted by the consular government, and sub- 
scriptions collected in every part of France, enabled the inhabitants to 
rebuild it according to an improved and more regular plan. It is situated 
in a low sequestered valley, bounded on one side by mountains covei^ 
ed with forests, and on the other by arid heights. There are twelve 
works, in which five hundred persons are employed ; it exports clocks 
and watches, musical instruments, nails, pins, snuff-boxes, chaplets and 
toys. It possesses a hospital, a large college and other useful institutions* 
Depraene i The heights that cover part of Jura, extend into Doubs, 
of DouiM. I which, like the last department, may be divided into three 
regions; the high, the middle and the low. Lofty calcareous rocks are 
situated in the first, their summits are covered with snow during seven 
or eight months in the year, and they are for the most part destitute of 
vegetation ; but on the southern declivities, there are excellent pastures 
and fine vallies shaded with forests of fir. The houses are scattered at 
great distances from each other; the inhabitants are hospitable, they have 
preserved that simplicity of manners which distinguishes the people in 
mountainous countries. The second or middle region is under the influ- 
ence of a milder temperature ; wheat is cultivated, and the vine grows on 
some of the heights. But the most extensive hills are covered with 
forests of oak or beech, which are in some places mixed with fir, a tree 
that disappears in the lower part of the country. The low region stretches 
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ahMig.tlie base of the moMiitaina, and c(yiiimenoea4it the lieight of a flitm- 
sand feet below their san^mits. No other part of Doubs is so populons^ 
•one so wealthy, none so fruitful in com and wine. Several hig*h plains 
in Che two other regions are covered with marshes which seein to be the 
natural reservoirs of the principal rivers that rise in the department. 
The Doubs bounds France and Switzerland, but falls first from a preci- 
pice eighty feet in height, into an abyss that has never been fathomcuA) 
the other rivers are the Loue, which puts in motion several mills at no 
great distance from its source, the Dessoubre, famed for its trouta, and 
the Lison, which forms a cascade near a fruitful valley, and escapes 
throngk crevices in the rocks into a different part of the country* Lakes 
and large marshes, subterranean labyrinths, grottos in the form of gla- 
dersf coal mines and mineral springs are situated at the base of the 
mountains. 

Pontartier rises on the Doubs at a short distance from a * . 
pass across Jura, between France and Switzerland j as the ' ^^^^ "' 
same pass was known to the ancients, and defended by a fort on Mount 
Joux, probably Mont Javi9j it may be readily believed tliat the town is a 
place of great antiquit)!. D'Anville supposes it the ancient JMoMeOy 
which is mentioned in the itinerary of Antoaine; but Dortz, the erudite 
historian of Franche-Comt^, has shown that the opinion of the celebrated 
geographer is at best doubtful. In the most ancient 'documents, it bears 
the name of ParUaHa and Pons-JEeliu The streets are regular, and the 
houses are well built; if the population has doubled within the last forty 
years, it may be ascribed to the industry of the inhabitants and to the 
trade they carry on with. Switzerland. It exports annually a great quan- 
tity of wormwood wine, it possesses steel and copper foundries, iron 
works and five tan yards. General d'Arson, the person by whose advice 
loating batteries were employed at the siege of Gibraltar, was a native 
of Pontarlier. There are nineteen works or manufactories in the district 
of which it Is the capital; the most important are three of cotton, two of 
paper, and one of glass. 

The district of Besancon is twice as populous as the last, « ^^g^j^^^^^ 
and, in proportion to its size, still more industrious. The ' 
city is the ancient Femintio^ which Caesar chose as a place of arms during 
his expedition against Ariovistus; it may therefore be reasonably Inferred 
that it was no inconsiderable town at the time the conqueror of Gaul en- 
tered the country. Although devastated by the Burgundians in the fifth 
century, and by the Hungarians in the tenth, it retained its importance; 
Charlemagne ranked it among his principal strong-holds; it became under 
the dukes of Burgundy, the seat of their courts of justice, and it was 
raised in the twelfth century into an imperial city by the emperot Fre- 
dcriQk^ a dignity which it preserved until Franche-Comt^ was united to 
France. The Doubs divides it itito two unequal pai*ts, and almost en- 
compasses the larger or the high town, winding at the base of the walls, 
or according to the expression of Caesar, forming a curve not unlike a 
horse's shoe. A citadel erected on a steep rock commands the town and 
the neighbourhood. The rock is the ancient M(m$ Codiui^ and the two 
qnartecs communicate by means of a stone bridge, of which the founda- 
tions were laid by the Romans. The Chamars^ the most agreeable walk 
in the town, occupies the site of the Campus-Martius. The Black Gate^ 
a triumphal arch that was raised in honour of Crispus Caesar, the son of 
Constantine, is perhaps the finest ancient monument in Besancon. Within 
the walls are the remains of an aqueduct, and beyond them the ruins of 
an amphitheatre; in short, eighteen centuries have elapsed, ^ut Besancon 
retains its primitive form; it may be compared to an ancient in a modern 
dress, it is one of the best built towns in France. The public library and 
scientific collections are very valuable, the former consists of fifty thon- 
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sand Tolames. The pspducts of the manufactories arc sent into most 
parts of the kingdom; one branch of industry, the making of clocks and 
watches, afibrds employment to eighteen hundred workmen; and the 
number is likely to be much increased as soon as the town communicates 
with the canal of Monsieur. It is enough to mentipn the names of Suard 
and Moncey, townsmen of Besancon, to show that it has contributed to 
the literary and military glory of France* Ornans, a small place in the 
neighbourhood, is peopled by three thousand inhabitants; it contains exr 
tensive tan works, two paper-mills and other manufactories ; it was the 
birth place of the Abb6 Millot 

Hills forming a group, rise on the right bank of the Doubs ; they are 
about seven leagues distant from Besancon ; the nearest is crowned by 
the r^ins of what was formerly the most important fortress in Franch<^- 
Comte, and the small town of Beaume-les-Dames stands at the base. The 
town is supposed to be very ancient ; it derives its surname from an abbey 
of canonesses, in which there were not fewer than five nobles among the 
officers or attendants of the abbess.* The columns that supported for- 
merly the principal altar in the church, were removed to Saint Gene- 
vieve in Paris. It is at present the capital of a subprefecture ; Lederc, 
the author of the history of Russia, was a native of Beaume-les-Dames. 
Baini I The small town of Saint Hippolyte is situated at the conflu- 

Hippotyte. I ence of the Doubs and the Dcssoubre, near the extremity of a 
valley enclosed by hills planted with vineyards, and by mountains covered 
with forests. The holy swaddling clothes, which the faithful in Turin 
kiss and adore, were formerly preserved with superstitious care in an old 
chapel at Saint Hippolyte. The neighbouring valley may be mentioned 
on account of numerous iron works, from which clouds of smoke rise 
day and night. 

I We may leave the country watered by the Doubs for the dis- 
Montbeuiard. | ^^-^^ ^f Montbclliard, the ancient capital of a principality. 
The houses are well built, and the streets are adorned with fountains; it 
is commanded by a castle, that was formerly the residence of the princes. 
It now serves the double purpose of a barrack and prison. The markets 
and the church of Saint Martin, in which a roof eighty feet long by fifty 
broad, is supported without pillars, are the only public buildings of any 
consequence. The inhabitants carry on a considerable trade, which con- 
sists in watches, fine cottons* and leather; these products of industry re- 
present an annual value of jS50,000. 

DeMrtment I Some branches of Jura and the Vosges enclose the moun- 
imT' I ^^'^''^^^ P^^^ ^^ Upper Rhine on the south and the east ; the 
"*• ' western part bounded by the river, watered by the 111, the 

Birse, other small rivers, and the canal of Monsieur, forms a long plain ; 
in both regions there arc forests, vineyards, and fruitful fields. The num- 
ber of horses and horned cattle corresponds with the richness of the 
country ; but in some places morcrsli^cp might be reared ; in others the 
quantity of oats and wheat is insufficient for the local consumption. The 
wealth of the department may therefore be attributed to the works of 
which the materials are supplied by copper, iron, and lead mines, to 
forests and coal, and lastly to woollen and cotton stuffs. 

iMfort. I ^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^' ^^^ Vosges is crowned by an old 

■ castle that has been called Bel-Fort, on account of its position; 

a small town of the same name, which, from usage, is pronounced and 

. written Befort, rises at the foot of the rock ; it was fortified by Vauban. 

The streets are broad and straight; the barracks are large and well built; 

the Savoureuse, which waters the walls, turns a great many mills. A 

• See the Annaaire Statistique et Historiqus du departemcnt du Doubs, by M. Lsu- 
fsni. 
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bige cotton manufactory has been erected at Massevaux or Mamunster, 
1 town of three thousand inhabitants. Cemay contains a population of 
in thousand indiyiduals, who are employed in cotton works, print-fieldSi 
aad foundries. 

The population and industry of Altkirch are insignificant; . Honingue. 
it need only be mentioned as the chief town in a district. Hu- ' 
lingie was a well built town in the year 1 8 14 ; it was fortified by Vauban. 
h contained seven thousand seven hundred inhabitants; the number at 
present does not amount to nine hundred. It was ruined by the invasion 
mI815, a disastrous period in the history of France, but one that has 
been signalized by heroic and glorious achievements. Blockaded by 
tientj-five thousand Austrians, defended by a hundred and forty men un- 
der the command of general Barbanegre; it was not until the defenders 
kid lost half their number, that the town capitulated with all the honours 
o( wir. The small number of the defenders excited the surprise of the 
Tictori not more than seventy soldiers passed before him, and of these 
thtfty were wounded; no time,' however, was lost in demolishing the for- 
tiicadons, and as the tomb of general Abbatucci, an admirable work of 
irt, was designedly destroyed, it seemed as if the Austrian wished to 
pnish the dead for the noble resistance of the living. 

Miihausen, or Mulhouse, is one of the most commercial ■ ^^. 
towns in Upper Rhine; it possessed, in the beginning of the ' ^"^ 

yew 1838, thirteen woollen and cotton manumctories, eleven of cloth, 
seienteen of muslin, seventeen of printed calico, several leather works 
ttd fenndries. It contains fifteen thousand inhabitants, exclusively of six 
oriefen thousand workmen, who are employed in the town, but who re- 
sde beyond the walls. It is situated on an island formed by the III and 
the canal of Neuf-Brisach. The streets are for the most part regular; 
tkie are several public buildings, but the finest are the town-house and 
theteformed church. 
Sefcn or eight small towns, worthy of notice from the- industry of the 
iikibitants, are situated in the district of Colmar. Kayserberg is well 
biilt, and encompassed with walls; it was formerly an imperial city. Ri- 
bmiiUer is adorned with an old castle, and Munster carries on a consider- 
able tnde in printed calico and in kirchenwasser. RoufTach and Soultz 
nay each of them contain four or five thousand inhabitants. Guebwiller 
niy be mentioned on account of its sugar works and cotton manufactory; 
ittapplies different places with nails and hardwares. Neuf- « NeofBruach. 
Bmach forms a regular octagon; it was built by Lewis the I 
Fotrteenth, and forUfied by Vauban. Saint-Marie-aux-Mines is encom- 
ptted by metallic strata, of which one only is worked. Some writers 
>iini that Argentaria^ a Celtic city mentioned by Ptolemy, was situated 
Kv Colmar, but no traces of it can be found either in the town or in the 
neighbourhood. Colmar, it is known, was a mere hamlet * cbbnar. 
^wing the reign of Charlemagne; the emperor Frederick the * . 
Second surrounded it with walls in 1220, but it was not raised into an im- 
perial city before the year 1552. The population was never greater than 
itprcsent, but it is long since the town was considered one of the weaUh- 
ittt places in Alsace; the revenue amounted, forty years ago, to 100,000 
^nBks; it Is now more than double. The court of justice may be the 
best modem edifice, but it is inferior to an old building, the church of 
^ Dominicans. Few provincial towns in France possess so valuable a 
^■Iwy; it consists of more than sixty thousand volumes. Martin Schoen, 
<k earliest engraver on metal, and Rewbel, a member of the Directory, 
•we bom in Colmar. 

Schelestat, the first town beyond the territory of Colmar, is . uppartment 
«aated on the banks of the 111. The Vosges which rise on I J^ T-«*« 
^ Mt, the ruins of ancient castlQS on different heights, the ' -^"^ 
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▼ioevardft that commaiid many rich villag;es, the forests on the right, and 
the tmitful meadows on the left bank of the riyer, form a romantic land- 
scape* The town, at present the metropolis of a subprefecturet was for- 
merly one of the ten im))erial cities in Alsace, and the third in point of 
importance* The antiquity of Schelestat cannot be denied; long the prin- 
cipal city of the Tribood^ it bore in ancient times the name of Elcebu^ 
but although antiquaries assert the contrary, it may be doubted that the 
neighbouring village of £11 was so called from the ancient name of the 
town* It was no mean place under the Carlovingians; Charlemagne and 
his court celebrated the festival of Christmas at Schelestat, in the year 
7T6, and Charles the Gros chose it frequently for his residence. The de- 
cline of the town dates from the tenth century^ it rose again into impor- 
tance in the course of the thirteenth; but it suffered much during the 
thirty years' war, and from that period until Alsace was united to France; 
•iace the union it has continued to flourish; the population has been more 
than doubled. Martin Bucer, one of the ablest theologians in the cauae 
of the reformation, was born in Schelestat; it was at the same place that 
the present method of varnishing porcelain was invented* The other 
towns in the district of which it is the capital, may be shortly mentioned: 
Barr contains four thousand five hundred persons, it stands in a valley 
surrounded by vineyards; Obernay, equal to it in the number of its inha- 
bitants, is situated at the base of Mount Holenburg, and surmounted by 
the majestic ruins of the famous monastery of Saint Odile; Rosheint a 
town of three thousand seven hundred persons, consists of a single street; 
it was formerly a free and imperial city. The village of Klingenthal may 
be mentioned with these towns, on account of the industry of its inha- 
bitants, and also on account of a royal armory, in which swords are made 
that rival any in Syria. 

^ ^ I Muteig and Molsheim, two small towns, may each contain 

^^^* 1 three thousand individuals; the first is known for its fire-arms, 
and the second for its excellent blades and steel; but we may leave these 
places on the left, and proceed towards Strasburg. The lofty but light 
steeple of the cathedral is seen from a great distance ; it rises to the height 
of four hundred and thirty-six feet, consequently it is higher than any 
edifice in Europe; indeed, it is only thirteen feet lower than the great 
p^rramid in Egypt. The cathedral may be considered a model of Gothic 
architecture; the clock that decorates the interior is perhaps the moat 
complicated piece of machinery in France ; it represents the motions of 
the constellations, and the planetary system. Seven gates lead to Stras- 
hurg; it is surrounded with fortifications, and defended by a citadel, which 
was built according to the plans of Vauban. It is watered by the III; most 
fidiflces I ^^ ^^^ bridges are built of wood. The royal castle, at present 
■ the residence of the bishop, is the finest edifice after the cathe- 
dral. The court of justice, the town-house, the prefect's palace, and the 
new theatre, are in every way worthy of an important town. The church 
of Sl Thomas was built in the seventh century; several mausoleums adorn 
the interior ; the most remarkable is that of the marshal de Saxe, the work 
of Pigal. The arsenal, a large building, the barracks and the cannon 
foundry are of a description that corresponds with a fortified town of the 
PiBMof I first class. The protestant academy is one of the best in France; 
iiuttiicUon. I as a place of instruction it may rival the most celebrated in 
Crermany ; it possesses a good collection of philosophical instruments* a 
museum of comparative anatomy, in which all the articles are arranged 
according to the most approved methods, a chemical laboratory, and a 
valuable collection of natural history. Each faculty has a separate library, 
but there are besides two others, the one belonging to the observatory, 
and another open to the public, consisting of 55,000 volumes; in the last 
are preserved the sword of Kleber, and the stiletto of his assassin. 
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If it be lecollected that the arts^ scieaces and letters have c cMebmed 
been long cultivated at Strasburg, it need not excite surprise ^ "i*"* 
that it has produced many eminent men. Xleber and Kellermann di8ti»- 
giished themselrea in the military art, Ramond in physics^ Weyler and 
Ihslich in painting* If we do not enter into any details concerning the 
Kiatiiic and literary societies at Strasburg, it must not be imagined that 
ikj are unworthy of notice* or that the members who compose them are 
It all deficient in zeal and knowledge. The manner in which the cha« 
ritabie institutions are managed is most creditable to their directors; the 
prison discipline that was adopted eight years ago, ought to have been 
initated throughout France ; if to effect the moral improTement of the 
prisoners be the great object of prison discipline, that object has been 
attained at Strasburg. 

The island of Robertsau is the place of greatest resort in the t Neifhiiour 
lughbourhood ; it rises on the south-east of the town ; it is ' ^l^^ 
cBcompassed by the 111 and the Rhine. A neat village,, several country 
koues, and different works are situated on the island ; but the agreeable 
is also united with the profitable, there are many line gardens and walks 
shaded with trees. 

An obelisk to the memory of Kleber has been erected on a piece of 
^und Dear the town, at present a place for the exercise of artillery. The 
«belisk of Desaiz rises behind the citadel, on an island opposite the vil- 
lage of Kehl. . 

Although the origin of Strasburg may be very uncertain, ■ . 
stin the name of Jirgentoraiumj by which Ptolemy designates ' "**'**y- 
it, tnd which is derived from a Celtic root, proves that it was anterior to 
the Roman conquest. Drusus enlarged it and made it an important for* 
tress; much about the same time, the arms and armour made at Strasburg 
were highly valued. When Julian defeated the Germans under the waHs, 
aid took their king Chrodomaire prisoner, it was much frequented as a 
slidon between Gaul and Germany ; thus it was called Straia-Burgus in 
the fifth century, hence the origin of its present name. 

The inhabitants of provincial towns follow the fashions of ■ PMnairy. 
the capital; it is not, therefore, in such places that one can ■ ^x^* 
jtd^of a national costume. The peasants in the villages between Stras- 
burg aadHaguenau go to mass, or to thcreformed church, in their beat 
dresses. A square black coat is purposely left open to show a red waist- 
coat with gilt buttons; loose boots made of soft leather, or long gaiters 
>R attached to black rateen breeches; a broad hat completes the costume. 
The dress of the women has been thought more graceful, it is certainly 
nore ahowy ; the hat does not conceal floating ringlets, or ribands of va- 
nous colours, but the latter are only worn by the young, never by married 
vonen. Long gilt pins serve to fasten theAair, they rise in the form of 
a coronet; a black silk handkerchief covers the breast; the bodice is 
>i^ed with many ornaments, broad sleeves of white linen descend to 
^ wrist, the petticoat is made of green serge, and bordered with red 
nWnds. 

Haguenau contains several manufactories, and a population t ^ 
•Steven thousand five hundred individuals; it was founded by ' "suenaa. 
Pttderick Barbarossa, and afterwards included in the number of imperial 
fi^ in Alsace. The sandy lands in the neighbourhood are very fruitful 
tt madder, of which more than 2,000,000 kilogrammes are annually sent 
^different parts of France and England. 

T|ie small town of Saveme is situated near the base of the ■ ^^^ 
*^gts, at the extremity of the chain; it is well built, and the ' *""*' 
^gfats round it are planted with vineyards. The hill that bears its name 
^iKi 00 the west, while on the south-west are seen the ruins of Haut-Barr, 
^castle founded in the thirteenth century. Bouxvillcr is commanded by 
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a fine Gothic castle, and surrounded with agreeable walks ; it contains 
about three thousand five hundred inhabitants; it is situated, like the lasty 
at the base of the mountains. 

Two or three places may be mentioned in the most northern district of 
Lower Rhine, which borders with Rhenish Bavaria. Soultz-sous-Forets, 
a town of two thousand inhabitants, carries on a trade in the best wines 
that are produced in the department ; coal mines and a saline spring that 
yields a great quantity of salt, are worked in the neighbourhood. Seltz 
does not contain a greater population than Soultz-sous-Forets ; if it be 
better known, it may be attributed to the gaseous and mineral water, of 
which more than thirty thousand casks are annually consumed in Paris. 
Weissembourg, or Wissembourg, a town on the Lauter, derives the im- 
portance which it possesses, from its position on the northern frontier. 
The fortifications have been celebrated in the annals of war from the reign 
of Lewis the Fourteenth to the year 1815. The inhabitants carry on a 
trade in linen, porcelain and leather; the population has quadrupled since 
the time that Alsace was united to France. 



BOOK CXLVI. 

EUROPE. 

Europe coniinued.-^Kingdom of France. — Pijlh Seclion.'^Northern Kegum* 

The twenty-one departments in the northern region are formed by the 
ancient provinces of Lorraine, Champagne, Ile-de-France, Normandy, 
Picardy, Flanders, and Artois. Education is more general, and wealth b 
more difiused than in the rest of the kingdom; the population relatively 
to the surface is also greater, for the mean number of inhabitants to every 
square league is nearly equal to one thousand six hundred and forty. It 
surpasses th^ other regions in the extent of the forests, in the number of 
horses and oxen, in the industry of the inhabitants, and in the amouat of 
the revenue. 

Department f The department of Moselle is contiguous on the north to 
ofMweiie. 1 ^j^g possessions of Bavaria, Prussia, and the Netherlands. The 
length from east to west is equal to thirty-nine leagues, or to three times 
the greatest breadth from north to south. The land, although uneven 
and well wooded, yields twice as much corn as the inhabitants consume. 
The country is well supplied tivith horses, and if more attention were paid 
to the breed, they might be very valu&ble for the light cavalry. Oxen are 
sufficiently numerous, but the rearing of sheep has been much neglected. 
The abundance of timber enables the inhabitants to carry on many works 
or manufactories in which fuel is required, and to derive a considerable 
profit from their iron mines. The prosperity of the country may be at- 
tributed to the extent of the roads and navigable rivers, and to the apti- 
tude for labour by which the lower orders (manufacturers as well as hus- 
bandmen) are distinguished. Agriculture is in a more advanced state 
than in the rest of France; the peasant, as indefatigable in labour as he 
is brave in war, adopts willingly every improvement, raises a great va- 
riety of products, and multiplies different kinds of fruit; the vineyards 
which he cultivates, particularly those on the left bank of the Moselle^ do 
not yield much wine of a good quality; but it should be recollected that 
the exportation of wine is not encouraged, and tlue petty proprietors do 
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not think it worth while to substitute the best stems of Burgundy for the 
lari^e vines of Lorraine, 

Bitche is situated below the western declivities of the Vos- t 
|^S| it contains two thousand seven hundred inhabitants; it ■ 
may be considered a stronghold of the fourth class; it is defended by an 
Impregnable fortress on the summit of a rock; the Prussians attempted 
in Yain to take it in the year 1793. Sarralbe derives its name from its 
situation at the confluence of the Albe and the Sarre ; the number of in* 
habitants amounts to three thousand three hundred ; the salt works in the 
neig-hbourhood yield annually a thousand tons of salt. Sarre- • samgue- . 
guemines, of which the ancient German name, or Chmundey ' "*"** 
signifies an embouchure, is situated above the last place, at the junction 
of the Sarre and the Blise. The populatioT\ has increased two-thirds since 
the year 1790. The red porcelain made in the town, and generally used 
in the department, and the snuff-boxes made in the neighbourhood, are 
the principal articles of trade ; the yearly sale of the latter is supposed to 
produce a sum almost equstl to jS42,000« The houses are well built; a 
broad street extends along the whole length of the town ; it terminates at 
the bridge on the Sarre. The road that communicates with the same 
bridge, leads to Forbach, a burgh of three thousand inhabitants; it was 
there Charles the Fifth encamped in 1552, and determined to risk his mi- 
•litary glory before the ramparts of Metz. « 

Bonzonville is the most important place in the country be- ■ Thionviiie. 
tween Forbach and Thiooville ; the last town was founded in * 
the eighth century ; as a stronghold it belongs to the third class ; part of 
the ramparts were raised by the Spaniards ; it was taken by Cond^ after 
the battle of Rocroy. The riding-school is perhaps the- finest building, 
bat there are few edifices of any consequence; the wooden bridge, mor6 
remarkable for its clumsy shape than any thing else, is mentioned as a 
wonder, both by ancient and modern geographers, — it can certainly be 
qatckly taken to pieces in a case of emergency. The population of the 
town, now the capital of a district, is ten times greater than when it was 
united to France after the treaty of 1659. The village of Cattenom is 
ntuated about two leagues below Thionviiie, on the left bank of the Mo- 
selle ; it is the place where the greatest cattle fair in the department is 
annually held. Sierck, on the banks of the same river, may ■ g|^„j^ 
beaboat two leagues and a half distant from the village; it ■ 
stands at the base of a rock; a strong castle rises on the summit. It car- 
ries on a trade in different manufactures; the stones which are obtained 
from a neighbouring quarry, are used in paving the streets of Metz and 
Nanci. 

Longwy, situated on the west of Sierck, not more than half ■ Longwy. 
a league from the frontier, does not contain three thousand in- ■ 
habitants, but it is divided into the high and low town. The first stands 
OB a rock; it was fortified by Vauban. The second occupies the site of 
in ancient fortress, where many Roman medals have been at different 
times discovered. There is reason to- believe that the same place was the 
station of a Roman camp, bore the name of Longtia Vieus during the mid- 
dle ages* Brie, the capital of the district, is a very insignificant town, 
consisting of steep streets on the declivity of a hill, which rises above a 
fraitful and well wooded valley, watered by the Voigot, a small river. 

The roost frequented road to the ancient capital of Lorraine, ■ m^ 
is not considered the best approach; to judge favourably of it, ■ 
one must descend from the neighbouring heights to the village of Roze- 
rieallesy which is concealed in a narrow valley, and surrounded by orch- 
trds and vineyards. The Moselle winds below the village, waters fruitful 
neadows, and divides itself into several ^ranches, which give perhaps a 
acre imposing appearance to the formidable fortifications of Metz. The 

Vol. v.— 4 D 
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court of justice, a white building, seen to most advantage from a distance, 
forms a quadrangular mass near the lofty trees on the glacis, the finest 
walk in the town. The blackness of the cathedral contrasts well with the 
general colour of the houses ; it may be admired also on account of a 
light and bold steeple, not less than a hundred and forty-five feet above tbe 
ground, and surrounded with others of a smaller size. The heavy roodera 
portal is not in harmony with the graceful Gothic architecture of the 
building; the nave exceeds 363 feet in length, and 73 in breadth. When 
the Mutle or great bell is rung, all the steeples are perceptibly shaken. 
Antiquiites. I Ars-sur-Mosellc is situated near the village of Longevilie, 
' at the place where the waters of the Moselle are confined by a 
dike, and form a cascade ; it contains two paper<mills, a velvet and clodi 
manufactory. The name derived from the Latin word j^rx, indicates the 
site of a Roman fortress. The remains of an aqueduct may be observed 
in the neighbourhood ; pillars are seen in the vineyards and on the river ; 
they extend along the right bank to the village of Jouy, and support ttie 
majestic arcades that the country people call the DeviVa JBridge, The aque* 
du£t, it is supposed, was the work of Drusus; it supplied the baths and 
naumachia of Divodurumy the city of the MediomcUrid^ which in the tisne 
of the Roman empire was called Metis, and afterwards corrupted into 
Mets. An apcient bath of red porphyry, an admirable work of art, and 
much larger than any in the Louvre, is preserved in the cathedral, where- 
it is used as a baptismal font.* Roman tombs have been discovered at 
different periods near the site of the former citadel, particularly at the 
time when the building was pulled down in order that the public waUc 
might be enlarged and completed. Ruins attest the past splendour of 
. Metz, but the ancient edifices have been destroyed by time and barbarians; 
It might be difficult to recognise the place from the pompous panegyric 
of Aiisonius, which has been engraved below the peristyle of the town- 
house. , 

Metthi um I MetzwasthecapitalpfAustrasia,acottntryof which Thierry 
middle agM. I. was the first king. Lewis the Debonnaire died there in the 
year 840, and the body of that unfortunate prince. was deposited within 
the church of Saint Arnoult, then in the suburbs, now in the town. It 
became a free and imperial city during the reign of Otho the Second ; it 
reached the height of its prosperity about the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. It maintained long wars against different sovereigns ; it is not less 
certain that several princes solicited the honour of being enrolled amon^ 
the number of its citizens. It was added to the dominions of Henry the 
Second by the intrigues and address of the constable Montmorency. The 
duke of Guise compelled Charles the Fifth to retire from its walls, who 
attacked them with an army of more than a hundred thousand men. Al- 
though very populous in proportion to its size, it is much less so than 
when it was independent.** 

Interior I The improvements made in the city, the number of broad 
iuatutiom. ^ I streets that have been built in modern times, the quarter of 
Saint Thiebaud, the large barracks, the military hospitals^ the royai col- 
lege. Saint Vincent's church, of which the portal is adorned with a triple 
range of columns, the new market, the theatre, and five spacious sqaarea 

> It is ten feet long, four broad, and three and a half in depth. 

lahabitautB. 

*> It contained in the year 71 of the vulgar era - 80,000 

About the end of the fourteenth century • ... 60,000 

In the year 1698 . . « . 22^000 

In 1741 .... .... 30,000 

In 1800 .... ... 32,000 

In 1802 .... .... 34^000 

In 1814 .... ... 41,000 

In 1827 .... .... 45J0OO 
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remder Metz worthy of being nmked among the best built towns in France. 
Tlie public library consists of thirty-six thousand yolumes ; the places 
coanected with education are a school of artillery and fortification, an 
academy of commerce and drawing, schools of arithmetic and geometry 
IB iu application to the arts, and lastly, an institution where lectures are 
delivered on natural philosophy and chemistry. Much certainly has b^en 
done for the intellectual improvement of the inhabitants since the time of 
Voltaire, but the philosopher condemned Metz, because wh^n he happened 
to pasa through it, he saw only one bookseller's shop, and read the signs 
of aeveml confectioners and pa:stry-cooks. Among the charitable insti- 
tittums are an orphan hospital and a gratuitous school for the Jews. The 
ciliaeaa refused a passage to the allied forces when they left the French 
territory, and the trobps had to cross the Moselle on a bridge which was 
Mlt for the purpose below the ramparts. A foreign flag had never been 
seen within the walls in time of war, such a spectacle was thought dis- 
^ceful in time of peace. ^ 

The country through which the Meuse flows from south-east ■ DenArtment 
to Borth«west, is intersected in thcsame direction by fruitful ■ of^euse. 
valliea and lofty ridges, where the air is cold, but wholesome. The lands 
SM well wooded, they yield plenty of grain, and the neighbourhood of Bar 
isfamoas for its wine; the inhabitants rear many horses; the number of 
acher domestic animals might be increased with advantage. 

Leaving the ancient province of Lorraine, we may cross the ■ ^^^^ 
heights that rise above the right bank of the Meuse, and arrive ' 
•I Etain, the first town in the departnient; it contains three thousand In- 
habilants; it is well built, but ill situated in a marshy plain on the banks 
of the Omes, a river abounding with fish. 

The ramparts of Verdun are seen at no great distance from « y^^ 
£taiii« Iron and giass-works, paper-mills and manufactories ' ^ 

are sitvated in the neighbourhood: the town rises on both banks of the 
Mease; the houses are well enough built, but the streets, which descend 
npidiy towards the river, are paved with sharp stones, as incpnvenient 
iir foot passengers as for carriages. The horse barracks and the ancient 
q>iscopal palace are the finest buildings, indeed there are no others of any 
coaaequence in the place. Verdun is mentioned in the itinerary of An- 
toaiae nader the name of Virodunum. A road along the banks of the 
Mease leads to Stenay, a town of three thousand inhabitants, formerly a 
stroagboid, it still possesses very large barracks. Montmedy, although 
in-peopled and worse built, is more important as a fortified town and as 
the metropolis of a district. If the inhabitants are poor, it may be attri- 
hated to the want of commerce afid industry. 

Bar, one of the three cities of the same name in France, and « ^^^ 
the chief town in the department, is watered by the Ornain. ' 
It was formerly called Bar-le-Duc, because it was the capital of a dutchy 
which made up the small country of Barrels. The town was founded in 
the tenth century by Frederick, duke of Mossellabe, the brother-in-law of 
High Capet. It is supposed that on an average fifty thousand kilo- 
gfamaMS of cotton are annually manufactured at Bar;*' that branch of 
iadastry, the numerous iron works, the conveyance of the timber which 
b obtained from the neighbouring forests, and the transport of wines, 
accouat for the activity that prevails in the harbour. The Ornain waters 
Ligay, a small but neat town four leagues above Bar. 

The other places that remain to be described in the department, are 
sitaated ia the fruitful valley of the Meuse. Saint Mihiel, a • gain^Mi,,j^ 
town of five thousand inhabitants, was formerly fortified, but ' 
the danger to which Lewis the Thirteenth was exposed when he besieged 

e The kilogrsmme is equal to 2 lb* 5 oz. 3 dr. Avoirdupois. 
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|t, induced him to raze the fortifications. It is pleasantly situated, the 
riyer passes below well wooded banks^ cultivated fields, and hills covered 
with vineyards. A monument that judges are likely to appreciate, may 
be seen within the modest cemetery of the parish church; it is a sepulchre 
made from a single block of granulated limestone, white as marble; thir- 
teen figures indicate the hand of a master from the simple way in which 
they are grouped, as well as by their finished workmanship; they are 
attributed to Legier-Michier, a pupil of Michael Angelo. Commercy, a 
neat town on the same river, encompassed by a forest through which a 
road has been made, is situated at the distance of four leagues above Saint 
MihieL The Meuse leads also to Vaucouleurs, whrcli derives its name 
from verdant meads and vallies enamelled with wild flowers. The town 
contains two thousand souls; it is built in the form of an amphitheatre; 
a small canal supplied by the Meuse and the fountain of Vaise, serves to 
augment the trade of the inhabitants, which consists chiefly in leather and 
cotton stufls. It was the birth place of the Abbe L'Advocat, who pub- 
lished a geographical dictionary under the feigned name of Vosgien. 
Departmem ^^ ** necessary to ascend the Meuse the distance of four 

ofvUges. leagues, to visit the village where the heroine of the fifteenth 
Domremy. century was born. Domremy-la-Pucelle rises in a valley em- 
bellished by the windings of the river. These verdant meadows, these 
hills covered with pastures, were the places where the young Joan of Arc 
tended her flocks; her days were spent in solitude and in peace until she 
left her rural labours, and led the French to victory after they had been 
disheartened by defeat. The house in which she was born stands near 
the church; it may be easily discovered by a Gothic door, that supports 
three scutcheons and a statue, in which she is represented in full armour. 
In the year 1818, a Prussian count wished to purchase the statue from 
the proprietor of this ancient abode; on his refusal to part with it, he was 
offered six thousand franks for the house; but the Frenchman, unwilling 
to sell it to a foreigner, gave it to the department for a third part of the 
sum. The house of Joan d'Arc has thus become national property, and 
the former owner was decorated with the cross of the Legion of Honour 
as a reward for his patriotism. Lewis the Eighteenth granted the village 
twelve thousand franks to erect a monument to the memory of Joan, and 
eight thousand to found a school of mutual instruction, in which the young; 
girls in Domremy and the neighbouring hamlets are gratuitously educated. 
The house, which had almost fallen into decay, was lately rebuilt, but the 
original plan has not been altered; a fine painting, the gift of the king, 
decorates the principal room. The market place is surrounded with 
poplar trees, and watered by a fountain, of which the quadrangular base 
supports four pilasters crowned with an entablature and a double pedi- 
ment; beneath them is placed a statue of the Maid, which was also the 
gift of royalty. The inscription on this monument, 7b the memory of Joan 
d^Arc^ may recall the simple habits of the person it is intended to com- 
memorate. ^ 

The burgh of Grand, about three leagues on the west of Domremy, 
stands on the site of an ancient city, and at no great distance from it are 
the remains of a large amphitheatre; the inhabitants carry on a trade in 
hardwares. The neat town of Neuf-Chateau, the capital of a subprefec- 
ture, is situated in the midst of high hills at the confluence of the Mouzon 
and the Meuse. Mirecourt, also a chief town, is watered by the Mod on, 
it bore the name of Mercurii Curtis in the middle ages ; it^ does not pos- 
sess, however, any marks of antiquity. It is ill built, but the neighbour- 
ing country is fruitful and well cultivated; the trade of the inhabitants 

^ See the work entitled Forces productives et commerciales de la France, by M. Ic 
Baron Charles Dupin, tome i. page 202. 
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consists chiefly in lace. ContrexeviHe, a small village encompassed by 
the waters of the Vair, which divides itself into two branches, is famed 
oa account of a medicinal spring to which many persons afflicted with 
oppyations resort ; more than four thousand bottles of the water are an« 
aaally seat to Paris. 

Ramberviller or Rarmbervillers carries on a great trade in hops ; the 
iahabitants are wealthy and industrious, their number amounts to more 
than five thousand ; there is a public library in the town, consisting of 
nore than ten thousand volumes. It is the last place of any consequence 
that can be mentioned in the lower part of Vosges. The lofty region is 
formed by a series of rounded summits with gentle declivities, 
very different in 'appearance from the heights that extend on 
the side of Alsace. There are no old castles associated with 
different epochs of the middle ages, but scenery constantly varied, and 
Jaadacapes not unlike those in Switzerland, although in a much smaller 
scale. The mountains abound in iron, copper and lead; these metals are 
a source of wealth to the inhabitants ; and numerous works are set in mo- 
tion by the streams which descend from almost all the heights. Thus, 
although the products are different, the two regions are equally favoured 
by nature; the plains and low vallies yield as much corn^ as the inhabit- 
sats require, and a surplus quantity of oats equal to 1,800,000 bushels; it 
night be inferred from so great an access that there were not many horses 
in the country ; the contrary, however, is the fact, for in proportion to 
the surface, it contains twice as many as the mean number in other de- 
IMTtments. The same remark may be applied to the number of oxen, 
hmt little attention is bestowed on the breeding of sheep; it appears, in- 
deed, that there is not a tenth part of the average quantity in the country. 

Epinal is situated at the base of the Vosges, and watered i » • . 
by the Moselle, which divides it into two equal parts ; walks ' ^'"^ ' 
shaded by trees extend on. both banks of the river; the town was formerly 
fortified, but the ruins of an old castle are all that remain of the rara'parts. 
Although ill peopled, it contains different places of education, a collec- 
tion of antiquities, and a library of more than seventeen thousand volumes. 

The small town of Remiremont rises above Epinal on the i ^ 
left bank of the Moselle; it stood on the opposite bank about ' ^"^'^'"^"^ 
the beginning of the tenth century, but the position was changed on ac- 
count of the devastations that were committed by Hungarian invaders. 
The name of Remireraont is derived from a mountain above the ancient 
site, on which count Romaric built the castle of Rofnarimont. The same 
powerful and rich lordt despising the vanities of this world, founded two 
convents in the year .620, the one for men and the other for women; to 
these he bequeathed all his wealth ; his liberality was rewarded with the 
title of saint. One of these convents, the abbey of lady canonesses, as it 
wu afterwards called, became in time very celebrated. The inmates were 
not required to take an oath, they enjoyed many privileges ; the abbess 
was entitled a princeis of the Holy Empire; on occasions of ceremony she 
was preceded by a seieschal, who held her crosier, and followed by a lady 
of honour, who carried her mantle. It was customary for the same per- 
son to review the birgesses, and to present them with colours ; other 
prerogatives, which ire only conferred on sovereigns, were attached to 
the office. Plombierts, a small place in the neighbourhood, is indebted 
10 king Stanislas for an hospital and a large church. The village of Bus- 
aiag, near the sources of the Moselle, is well known -for its cold mineral 
water, of which more than two hundred thousand bottles are sent into 
different parts of France. . The finest cataract in Vosges is situated at an 
equal distance from Epinal and Remiremont, near the village of Tendon; 
it falls from the height of a hundred and twenty-five feet. 
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Saint Die I '^^^ •™*^* ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^** ®' ^^^^^ ^^^^* **** Capital of a 

' 8ubprefectttre» and tKe seat of a diocess that was erected about 
fifty yeaVs ago, possesses little or nothing of any consequence; it is regu- 
larly bttiltf and encompassed with walls on the banks of the Meurthe. 
The best cheeses in Vosges are made in the neigjbbourhood, but the 
greatest number are exported from Gerardmer, or Gerom^, a burgh of 
five thousand inhabitants, situated in a very romantic part of the country; 
LaC'Blane and Lac-Noir^ the lakes of Longemer and Retournemer, may he 
seen ia the vicinity, but the Gerardmer, the largest of any, covers a sur- 
face of nearly a hundred acres, and gives birth to the Valogne, a feeder 
of the Moselle. 

Den^mnent t 1*be department of Meurthe resembles that of Vosges; moan- 
of Mmirthe. 1 taius not different in their component parts, although less ele- 
vated, extend from south to north on the western and eastern frontiers. 
As to the products, the two departments diffev essentially from each other; 
like Vosges, Meurthe produces morp g^ain than it consumes; the vineyards 
are more abundant, and the forests more extensive; there are fewer oxjen^ 
but a comparatively greater number of horses and sheep. 

Three places, of some importance from their industry, the last in the 
^ I chain of Vosges, may be shortly mentioned. Cirey is situated 

^' I on the right bank of the Vezouse; it carries on a considerable 
trade in glass and crystal, which the inhabitants manufacture; the secoud, 
or Saint Quirin, possesses works of the same sort, and under the manage- 
ment of the same company; the third, or Fhalsburg, a strong town, rises 
on a height, contains about three thousand inhabitants, and exports • 
great quantity of liqueurs and essences. All the three are situated in the 
district of Sarrebourg, an ancient city, the Pofw Sarravi of the Romans^ 
so c&lled from its position on the banks of the Sarre. The inhabitaiits 
carry on a trade in plaster ornaments, and in cases for small clocks, which, 
although made of the same substance, might be readily mistaken for gilt 
bronze. 

It is not improbable that the Seille derives its name from the saline 
^^^^ I lands it waters ; leaving the marsh of Indre, it passes throug^h 
^' ' Dieuze, a town of four thousand souls, important chiefly on 
account of springs from which salt has been extracted during eight hun- 
dred years. It must have been more considerable in ancient times, for it 
was the Leeem-Pagi of the Romans. Some remaits of antiquity have been 
discovered at Marsal, a stronghold in an unhealthy and marshy situation* 
Salt springs are worked near Moyenvic, which, was dismantled by Lewis 
the Fourteenth. Vic contains twice as many inhabitants, and possesses 
a very valuable mine of rock salt. Chateau Salins, at some leagues on 
the north of Vic, is pleasantly situated on the banks of the Littl^Seille ; 
a small spring rises in the vicinity. 

Invalids repair to the mineral fountain of Lombiigny, near the small 
town of Blamont on the Vezouse, where the former princes of Salm-Salm 
used to reside. Badonvillers is watered by the Blette, it supplies different 
parts of France with awls and puncheons that are little inferior to tlie 
best in Germany. Baccarat stands on the banks of the Meurthe, at the 
base of a lofty and steep hill near a large forest; it may be, mentioned 
among the industrious towns of France, for it possesses glass and crystal 
works, in which more than three thousand persons are employed. 
Luneviiie I '^^^ Vczouse traverscs a fruitful plaic, and waters LunevilleY 
1 a place of some celebrity from the treaty concluded between 
France and Austria in 1801. It was a small stronf^hold about the middle 
of the seventeenth century; it was afterwards improved and embellished 
by duke Leopold. The castle, which served as a residence to the dukes 
of Lorraine and to king Stanislas, has been converted into barracks for 
cavalry. The new infantry barracks may serve as a model for other build- 
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iigs of the same sort ; the architecture is simple, the interior is commo- 
dkHnand well aired, indeed nothing has been omitted which can contribute 
to the health of the inmates. The riding school, one of the largest in 
France, is three hundred feet long by eighty broad, A fountain, in which 
the water issues from eight different outlets, adorned the principal square; 
as it is still mentioned in the most recent geographical dictionaries^ itine- 
raries, and descriptions of France, it does not appear to be generally 
known that it was destroyed in the year 1796. Lutieville was the birth 
place of Boufflers, Monvel, and the eloquent Girardin. 

The road from Luneville to Nancy extends along the forest ■ Ko^dftom 
of Vitrimont, which bounds the right bank of the Meurthe; I Luaeviueto 
Rosiere-aux-Salines rises on the opposite bank; the inhabitants ' ^^^^^ 
employed themselves formerly in extracting salt from neighbouring 
springs; at present, however, they are no longer worked. The river be- 
^08 to be navigable at Saint NicoIas-du-Port, a small town of three 
thossand inhabitants, in which the only remarkable building is an old 
Gothic church. 

Nancy consists of broad, straight, and almost deserted « ^ 
itreets ; in the number of public buildings it surpasses most ■ *^^' 
(ovns of the same size ; the Royal Place forms the principal square* the 
otiKTs are large and regular; many of them are adorned with fountains. 
The prefect's palace, the theatre and the town-house, little inferior to any 
other in France, are the moat remarkable edifices within the walls. Four 
^nze fountains rise. in the centre of the Royal Place, and several long 
Itreets reach from it to the extremities of the town; two of them extend 
ii different directions, and meet at a triumphal arch. The hospital and 
tW barracks are decorated with many ornaments; the churches are more, 
■odest, or at all events not so gawdy in point of architecture. The church 
of Bon-Secours in the suburb Saint Nicolas, contains a master-work by 
Ointdon ; it is the mausoleum erected to the memory of Stanislas, king 
of Poland, the person by whom the city was enlarged and embellished. 
The tombs of the dukes of Lorraine are much inferior as specimens of 
trt, they are placed within the cathedral. The old town resembles what 
Nancy was before the virtuous Stanislas, whose incomce did not certainly 
exceed /.lOO^DOO, undertook to build a new city, which, together with the 
hnprotements made by him at Luneville, and the sums laid out in found* 
isg schools and useful institutions, prove what may be done by economical 
ind judicious management. 

it is to the same prince that Nancy owes an academy of let- * useAii iMii- 
\m and sciences, a valuable museum, a public library of 26,000 ' uxIom. 
vnhimes, and a botanical garden, in which there are more than four thou- 
wh! plants. Commerce, and the various branches of industry connected 
with it, were not held in great estimation; the town might have been 
conpared to a French noble of past days, who thought himself degraded 
if he engaged in trade. But these prejudices and other effects of igno- 
nnce have within the last ten years been gradually removed ; the inha- 
Intaats are now aware that their town possesses nothing royal but deserted 
pilaces and melancholy associations. It carries on a trade in vulnerary 
dngs, embroidered stuffs, cloth and cotton, for which there are two large 
ttaufactories. The impulse has been given, and the canal from Paris 
te the Rhine may render Nancy one of the most industrious cities in 
prance. The inhabitants may distinguish themselves in literature and in 
<^arts; they have not forgotten that Callot, whose patriotism was only 
(fuHed by his talent, that Madame de Graffigny, Palissot^ Saint Lambert, 
■id other celebrated persons still alive, were bom in the town. 

The Meurthe joins the Moselle at the distance of two leagues ■ paota.Moi» 
Mow Nancy. Pont-A-Mousson is situated on the last river, ' *<>>• 
tt the base of a high hill, near a valley surrounded by fruitful heights. 
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The town is divided into two parts, which coramiinicate with each other 
by means of a bridg^e; it contains seven thousand inhabitants, the houses 
are well built, one of the squares is encompassed with arcades. It was 
the birth place of the brave Duroc, who fell in battle on the twenty-third 
of May, 1813. Remains of ancient times have been discovered on the 
height from which it derives its name, and which, it has been proved, was 
crowned with a tefhple dedicated to Jupiter. 

I The name of Toul has undergone during a period of eig'h^ 
^' > teen hundred years, fewer changes than that of most towns; 
it was called Tullum when it was the capital of the Leuei in the time of 
Csesar. The Moselle flows below the walls ; the buildings are hardly 
worthy of -notice; the ancient diocesan church is of Gothic architecture, 
but without ornaments, and without majesty. The town is not very popu- 
lous, the trade is insignificant, it consists chiefly in earthen ware and 
leather. 

Departmeat I '^^^ inhabitants of Upper Marne are industrious; the fieldsy 
of Upper I the vineyards and the woods are productive. The soil, un- 
Marne. | ^qy^^] ^j^^ mountainous, is richer in iron than any other depart- 

ment ; it is yery fruitful in different kinds of grain, and it is doubtful, if 
relatively to the superficial extent, more horses and oxen are reared in 
any other part of the kingdom; in short, if the means of communicatioft 
corresponded with the fruitfulness of the soil, or with the industry and 
activity of the inhabitants, it might be classed with the most wealthy and 
most populous departments in France. 

Bourbonies- t Bourbon-les-Bains rises on the eastern side of the ridge of 
Baiiis. 1 Laugres; it is built on a declivity at the confluence of two 

small rivers, the Borne and the Apance. Many of the houses are oldy 
most of the streets are crooked, and the town does not contain more than 
three thousand inhabitants; but it derives some importance from the cele- 
brity of the baths, and also perhaps from a large military hospital, ia 
which there are mpre than five hundred beds. The temperature of the 
springs varies from thirty to forty-eight degrees of Reaumur; a person^ 
it is said, cannot hold his hand in the water, but he may drink it without 
any painful fiensatipn. The use of them is recommended in nervous com- 
plaints, in paralysis, and other diseases; the first baths were erected by 
tbe Romans, and the place was cMtd- Mquse Borvonia. The Meuse takes 
its source in a valley about four leagues eastward of the town. Two smaH 
vallles on the south of it are watered by two streams, and their junctions 
forms the Marne, which traverses the department from south to north. 
^^ ^ I Langres is situated near the sources of the same river, on 
^'^' * the summit of a steep height; it exports a great quantity of 
cutlery into different countries, and carries on a considerable trade in fur 
with Switzerland. It seems as if the prosperity of the town depended on 
these branches of industry, and as the population was much diminished 
about ten years ago, there is reason to believe that without them it mig^t 
fall into decay. There are different useful and charitable institutions; the 
most celebrated, perhaps, are the schools in which geometry and me- 
chanics in their application to the arts, are gratuitously taught The 
cathedral is considered a fine monument of the middle ages, but the pub- 
lic buildings form a sad contrast with narrow and deserted streets; on the 
whole, it is a very different place from what it was under the Roman em- 
perors. It bore the name of Andematunum^ but the Romans called it lAn- 
gonesj for thus the inhabitants and the people in the neighbouring country 
were designated; it had its senators, temples, capitol, and theatres; the 
people raised statues and triumphal arches to Roman masters, and it is 
certain that inscriptions fdund within the walls, have served to illostrate 
some difficult points connected with history and antiquarian research. 
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The town 1$ tti«ntloned in the writings of Tftcitut and Pitt- t EiMHiiaac 
tirch; thty liaTC^ related the history of Sabinus, a citizen who ' fl^tant- 
lerolced against Vespasiany tind who after the defeat of his party^ set firt 
Co bb habitation^ a stratagem by which he was believed to have perished 
is the flames. Sabinas concealed himself in a sepalchral vault, and con* 
Ued only in the discretion of a faithful slave, and in the affection of hii 
Yife Eponina; but the frequent absence of the latter, and the birth of two 
children, revealed a secret which had been kept nine years. They were 
eosducted to Rome, and brought before the emperor; the sufferings of 
Sibinus, the heroic devotedness of his wife, the sight of the two children, 
their tears, and the prayers of their mother, were all unavailing* EpO- 
bIoi was permitted to share the fate of a husband with whom she had 
fifed to long in a tomb. Sabinus and Eponina, from their adventures^ 
isd the celebrity of their historians, may be mentioned among the re- 
Birkable natives of Langres, but it need not be forgotten that Diderot wai 
ilso bom in the same place. 

Nogent-le-Roi, a small town of two thousand inhabitants, shares witll 
Bonrmont a trade in cutlery and hardwares; the latter does not coBtai* 
nors than twelve hundred individuals) it possesses, however, a publit 
library; both of them are situated in the district of Chaumont, • ^,^ ^ 
I well built city on the declivity of a hill above the banks of ■ 
dM Mame. It was fortified by Lewis the Twelfth, and it was formerly 
the capital of Bassigni ; Russia, Austria and Prussia concluded there an 
iDiance against Napoleon. As the capital of the department, it possesses 
wch useful and benevolent institutions as in the present state of society 
may be considered indispensable ; the old walls have been repaired sinc4 
the Tear 1821, and it is now ranked among the strong towns in France. 
The celebrated men of Chaumont are Bouchardon the sculptor, and Le* 
noine the Jesuit. 

The windings of the Mame lead to Joinville, a small town t j^^^,^ 
ef four thousand inhabitants, still commanded by the castle in ' 
vhich the companion of Saint Lewis and the celebrated Cardinal Lof raiilA 
vere born. It was at Vassy, or Wassy, a place at some leagues . ^ 
from the Mame, that the creatures of the Guises massacred ' 
b 1561 a number of Protestants, while they were assembled in theii^ 
chnrch, an event that proved the harbinger of the civil wars. Saint Di- 
ner, at the northern extremity of the department, is well-built, and en* 
conpaised with pleasant walks ; it contains six thousand inhabitants ; It 
is a town of some consequence from its commerce and industry ; twice ill 
the space of six months, the allied armies were defeated under the walls 
hy the French. 

The extent of the roads and navigable rivers in the depart- • DaMituMnt 
■eat of Aube, counteract the disadvantages of an unfruitful * of Aobt. 
Mil The Seine and the Aube water it from south-east to north-nrestf tht 
ntdi to Dijon, Befort, Sens, Chalons-sor-Mame and Paris, cross it ill 
Wcrent directions* Undulated ridges form the surface, which ttay htt 
divided into two regions ; the one on the north-west, consisting of plaitti 
0d hil]^ covered with a thin stratum of alluvial land, is by no meaiM 
pn)dttctive ; oats, secale and buckwheat are the only kinds of grain that 
*cceed, but they yield so scanty crops that a great part of the land is 
^^d to lie waste* The same region, wholly destitute Of trees, has 
^ called Champagne Pouilleuse, a name that may be considered very 
'etcriptive of it ;' the inhabitants are as poor as the soil. The regidn oil 
fc touth-east dififers little from the last in its geological structure, bat 
te ehslk is every where covered with thick afld very fertile ailuTial de- 
Nti; in seme districts, however, they are so hettfind feitacicrat tbat 

• Ptmilleax signifiea poor and wretched. 
Vol. v.— 4 E 
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it requires twelve horses to draw the plough. The fruitfulness of the 
country forms a happy contrast with the sterility in Champagne Pouil- 
leuse« which might certainly be rendered less unproductive by planting 
resinous trees and others that thrive on light lands. ' Cattle, poultry and 
bees are reared in the rural districts. The population falls below the 
mean term in the rest of France, but the grain harvests are three times 
more abundant, and the quantity of potatoes is still greater in proportion. 
It produces excellent wines, of which two-thirds are exported; it is well 
supplied with horses, but not so with oxen and sheep. The industry and 
trade of the department are rising into importance ; the chalk so common 
in the country is fashioned into different shapes, and sold as an article of 
commerce; cotton and cloth are the principal manufactures. 
Bar Anbe I '^^^ burgh of Clairvaux on the left bank of the Aube» was 
*" * I once famed for a very wealthy abbey, founded in the year 1115 
by Hugh, Count of Troyes, and Stephen, abbot of Citeaux. Saint Bernard 
was the first abbot, and a vat may be seen that is still called by bis name; 
it can contain eight thousand tuns. The building has been partly con- 
verted into manufactories, in which the workmen make cloths, bed-covers 
and cotton stuffs. , The almost ruined walls in the small town of Bar-sur- 
Aube bear testimony to the devastations committed by the hordes of 
Attila; the neighbourhood was the scene of a destructive combat between 
the allies and the French in the year 1814. 

Brtaona I Brienne, at no great distance from the right bank of the 
1 Aube, is divided into two parts, that are separated from each 
other by a space not less than a thousand paces in length ; the one is 
Brienne-la-Ville, and the other Brienne-le-Chateau. The first rises near 
the river, and the second on an artificial height, crowned by a castle that 
was built for a military school by Lomenil de Brienne; the same school 
counts Napoleon Bonaparte in the list of its pupils. The town was taken 
and retaken in January, T814, by the French and allies; maliy of the build- 
ings were much injured, the population has been greatly reduced, it does 
not' exceed at present two thousand inhabitants. 

Barmr-BafaM. I Bar-sur-Seine, although less populous, is better built than 
' Bar-sur-Aube; a stone bridge of elegant architecture commu- 
nicates with both banks of the river, and public walks shaded with lofty 
trees extend in the neighbourhood. The town of Riceys, containing 4000 
inhabitants, is formed by the junction of Ricey-Haut, Ricey-Bas, and 
Ricey-Haute-Rive, three burghs that were founded by an ancient Helvetian 
tribe. Ten .thousand casks of excellent wine are every year exported from 
the district into Belgium, and other countries in the north. 

j^ I Troyes, the ancient capital of Champagne, stands in the 

■ middle of a large and fruitful plain which the Seine waters; 
the river encompasses part of the town, and divides itself into several 
artificial branches or canals, that were constructed in the twelfth century 
by Theobald the* Fourth, to whom the inhabitants are indebted for the 
institutions that ensure the prosperity of their town. It is long since the 
palace inhabited by that prince and some of his successors has disap- 
peared,but the remembrance of their wise administration is still preserved 
in the country. The marriage between Henry the Fifth, king of England, 
and Catharine of France, the daughter of Charles the Sixth, was celebrated 
at Troyes on the 2 1st of May, 1430. The same Charles was not ashamed 
to sign a treaty, by which his son-in-law became master of his dominions; 
but nine years afterwards the English were expelled by Charles the Se- 
venth, or rather by Joan d'Arc. The town was encompassed with feeble 
ramparts before the middle ages; it was then called Trecm. At the period 
when the Huns desolated Gaul, Saint Loup, the bishop, sent a deputation 
consisting of seven clerks and a dean to Attila; the barbarian conqueror 
was about to receive them, when the luminous rays reflected from the 
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sacred ornunents that were carried with great solemnity, terrified the 
bone of one of his generals, who was in consequence thrown from hit 
Kit, and killed on the spot Magic, Magic ! cried the furious chief, and 
the poor clerks with their dean were put to death. Troyes, howeyer, was 
spared; but Attila, compelled by the Roman general Aetius to retire from 
Gaol, passed through the town, and, in order to protect his retreat, made 
SaiotLoup accompany him to the Rhine. Troyes was a place of some 
h&portance when Julian defeated the Germans, who threatened to besiege 
it Augustus conferred on it the privileges of a city, and gave it the name 
of IvgustobaiM* It may be ranked, from the number of wooden houses, 
among the ill-built towns in France; still some of the streets are broad 
aad straight, and some of the edifices are remarkable. The ■ ^^^^ 
cathedral may be mentioned for the elegance of the Gothic ' "'^ 
irchitecture, the magnificence of the portal, and the boldness of the arches. 
It was founded in the year 872, and demolished by the Normans in 698| 
bviag been rebuilt in the following century^ it was destroyed in 1 188 by 
t fire which consumed the whole town; the inhabitants began to build it 
for the third time about the commencement of the thirteenth century, but 
itwu not finished before the sixteenth. The church of Saint Urbain is 
coBsidered a model of elegance and lightness ; the town-house was built 
according to the plans of Mansard; the front of it is in every way worthy 
•f that great architect. The public library, which contains 55,000 vo- 
kmes and 5000 manuscripts, may be classed with the most valuable in 
Fraoce. We may mention among the great men who were bom at Troyes, 
pope Urbain the Fourth, the son of a cobbler; he instituted the festival 
of the Holy Sacrament; Passerat, one of the authors of Menipp^e; Juye- 
aalDes Ursins, the historian of Charles the Sixth; Girardon the sculptor, 
tad Mignard the painter. Piney, a flourishing burgh, in which more 
thu a hundred and twenty workmen are employed in making cordage, is 
ntaated in the neighbourhood. 

Arcis-sur-Aube was much injured by the allied army in i Ardn-mr- 
1814, but it has since been enlarged and improved by the in- * a*^- 
dutrious inhabitants. The burgh of Romilly, about two leagues above 
the confluence of the Aube and the Seine, carries on a trade in hosiery 
iad cottons. The body of Voltaire was interred in the neighbouring 
ihbey of Selliere, in the year 1778, but the building has been since de- 
stroyed. The river waters Nogent-sur-Seine, a neat town, and the capital 
of the district in which are situated the ruins of Paraclet, a monastery 
ibanded by Abeilard. 

The department of Marne extends on the north of the last; t Denartmem 
Aeaoil, although of the same sort, may be considered more ' <»fM«rn*. 
fnitfal; long ridges of chalk are covered with alluvial lands, that yield 
very valuable wines, and a great quantity of corn. The wines are divided 
iato two classes, thou of the river and the heightt; the vineyards near the 
Mane belong to the first, the others at a distance from it to the second. 
Jhe people in the rural districts rear a greater number of sheep than the . 
^habitants of most agricultural departments; the lower orders in the 
towns find employment in manufactories, and in difierent branches of In- 
dattfy. 

The town of Vitry on the river Orne, now the village of t vitryie. 
^^4e'Br&Uj derives its surname from an act of cruelty com- ' ^'^^' 
twitted by Lewis the Young. While that prince was engaged in war 
Htinat Theobald, count of Champagne, he made himself master of Vitry, 
>mI put all the inhabitants to death. Actuated by scruples that cannot 
k eaaily defined, he refused to pollute a church with blood, to which I SCO 
^ttions had fled for refhge ; but he set it on fire, assisted in destroying 
^ victims, heard their cries, saw the flames extending their ravages 
^thoat emotion, and did not leave the place until the silent smoke rising 
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from the ruioB anirounced that his vengeance was complete. The sad 
auriiame which the town had thus acquired, was confirmed by new d\^ 
asters in the sixteenth century ; it was burnt by the troops of John of Lux* 
•mburfi^t and afterwards wholly destroyed b^ Charles the Fifth. Francii 
the First determined to rebuild it, but he chose a more advantageous si is 
OB the banks of the Marne, and gave it his name, which proves that it 
^itry-is- I ought to be called Ft/ry-/e-JFVanpow, and not U-Frwifoui^ %% 
ff«n(ota. I present, however, it is generally styled Vitry-sur-Marne. Th« 
founder intended to make it a strong place, but it is merely encompassed 
by a ditch and earthen ramparts ; the houses are well built, the streets are 
broad and straight. 

The road from Vitry to Sezanne crosses large and monotonous plaiiis» 
the scene of unequal struggles between the French and allied armies is 
1814; the small town of Fere-Champenoise was one of those which suffered 

m^^^^^ I the most. Sezanne, formerly a strong place, and once more 
' populous than at present, contains hardly four thousand ioha* 
bitantft. It hai experienced mitny calamities ; the earl of Salisbury took 
it by assault; the protestants levelled it with the ground in the reign of 
Charles the Ninth; it was entirely destroyed in 1633 by a fire that lasted 
several days, and which occasioned a loss of property that was then thought 
equivalent to /.350,000; it carries on at present a trade in different articles, 
I but principally in agricultural produce. Montmirail, or Mont- 

^ ' roirel) stands on an eminence above one of the roads that leads 

from Paris to Chalons; it contains about two thousand inhabitants; it it 
eelebrated on account of a victory which the French gained on the sevea- 
teenth of February, 1814. 

2 ■ Epemay is situated in a small valley on the left bank of the 

'*^"^' I Marne ; a gate formed by two towers leads to the public walk, 
•11 that remains of the fortifications which defended Epemay in the tine 
of Henry the Fourth, who made himself master of the town, but not be- 
fore the duke of Biron, on whom he leant, was killed at his side. The 
principal suburb is built on the banks of the river, and very exteosite 
oellars have been cut in the chalky heights that command it. The inha- 
bitants have a theatre and a public library; their trade consists in JireprMf 
or Champagne earthen ware,^of which the average quantity that is an- 
nually exported into other departments does not weigh less than five hmf* 
dred tons. The wealth of Epemay is principally derived from the sals 
of white and red wines ; the latter are chiefly produced on the left bank 
of the Marne, near the small but ancient town of VtrtuB; the sparkliafp 
white wines are partly obtained from the village of Pierry, and the bargh 
of Avize, but the be;Bt sorts are those on the opposite bank, where Ai, a 
burgh of two thousand five hundred inhabitants, rises in the form of as 
amphitheatre, where the vineyards on the heights round Mareuil are not 
less bmous; Cumiers and Hautvillers on the left, are not perhaps so well 
kaown, still they produce excellent wines. The finest part of the country 
is formed by the line of populous villages and fruitful heights that are 
orowned by the forest of Reims. 

Q^^j^^^fg^ I The road on the left bank of the Marne commands a viev 
" of the varied and romantic sites, that extend on the opposite 
bank from Eperaay to Chalons-sur-Mame. It might be shown that Cka- 
lons, or Chaaloas, as it was formerly written, is derived from (kUaimfiMiB% 
the name it bore in the time of Ammianus Marcellinus; it was a cit^ of 
tiM Gtoa&iiNMi «Bdit is called Duro-Caialaum in the Itinerary of Antooine. 
It stands bet weeo two plains in the middle of meadows ; the larger meido* 
wsa the place where the emperor Aareliaik defesAed Tetricas» who was 
Bra e to ia sa d amperov by the GanJs. The position of ClMions is aot as* 

Viotorisoana Fsaaoisai in Latin. 
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bfotntble for trad« ; the Mame and six important roads cross the ^owOf 
which is encompassed with walls and ditches; most of the houses are 
iNult of wood, but the streets are broad and straight. The town-house 
isadoraed with a fine front, the prefect's palace* the school of arts and 
trideS} are remarkable for the simplicity and elegance of their archi- 
ttttsre; the cathedral might be admired, if it were not for two clumsf 
pyrtinidical towers and a Greek portal, that accords ill with the rest of 
tje iwilding. The botanical garden cqn tains fifteen thousand plants; 
there are also a collection of natural history, and a good library. Lacaille^ 
the celebrated astronomer, David Blonde! the architect, and Perrot 
J'Ablancourt, were born in the town. The gate on the road to Strasburg 
leads also to the Jard, perhaps the finest public walk in the department. 

We may observe at the distance of two leagues on the same road, att 
degiBt Gothic building, the church of Epine; it was erected by Lewis the 
Twelfth for the purpose of fulfilling a vow ; it may be regretted that it 
vti necessary to pull down one of the towers in order to build a telegraph. 
The long village of Courtisols, or Courtisou, is situated on ■ ^^^^ 
the right, at no great distance from the church; it occupies ' 
n extent of nearly two leagues from one extremity to the other; it it 
farsKd by two parallel streets, consisting of houses that are separated 
hn each other by plantations; it is divided into three parishes, those of 
Siist Julian, Saint Mammie, and Saint Martin. The population exceed* 
tm thousand individuals. The language which the inhabitants speak 
ooBgst themselves, is not known in the neighbouring villages ; they ob- 
Kffe ancient ceremonies that are not practised in other parts of the coan« 
trf; they are excellent husbandmen ; indeed, their lands are the best cul- 
tinted and the most productive in the department. From these facts, it 
hiibeen inferred that the Courtisians are descended from some of the 
birbarous tribes that settled in Gaul after the reign of Constantine; othera 
coasider them a colony of Helvetians.' Their language is merely a French 
|MfNi,and the name of their village signifies detached houses. As to their 
0R|iB, it is very doubtful that they migrated from Valais; they are pro- 
bibly descended from some of the ancient tribes in Gaul ; they have pre- 
lerred the manners and customs of their ancestors. The remains of a 
bsian road, and the traces of an enclosure where Attila and his army 
OKimped, may be seen in the neighbourhood. The famous t saintaMeae 
cwpof Lune, and the village of Valmy, where the king of' '^"W. 
Pituia was defeated in 1702 by an army of volunteers under the command 
<tf Kellermann, are situated on the road between Courtisou and Saintc 
^hottld, a town watered by the Aisne, and remarkable for the regu- 
juity of the streets and buildings. Although the works which defended 
it ire now in ruins, it may be observed that it was the first place which 
Uwii the Fourteenth besieged. ^ 

The population and industry of Reims, or Rheims, render t 
ttia unportant town. As a place of antiquity, it is not with- ' 
wt interest; but its celebrity depends principally on the historical asso- 
ditions connected with it In ancient times, it was the chief town in the 
CMstry of the Eemi^ who gave it the name of Buroeartum; but ancient 

eraphers call it indifferently JDuroeortarum and DuroeortorcL. It was 
d for different schools in the time of Hadrian, and it then possessed 
■ssaments, of which ruins or traditions are all that remain. The gates 
of Phebns,^ Ceres, and Bacchus, indicate so many temples beyond the 
*As the gate of Mars forms a triumphal arch, which, it is believed, 
*!• erected by Julian; part of it was repaired by Napoleon; but an old 
*iBthat conceals it has not been removed. The gate of Mars stands 
^ the jfimHB, where traces of an amphitheatre may be easily discovered. 

( See the Ifemoin de U Society royale des sntiqoaires de France, tome 5. 
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The tomb of Jovinus, a native of Reims, who rose at Rome to the consn* 
lar dignity in the year 366, is preserved in the cathedral. The most of 
the streets are broad and straight; the Royal Place is adorned with m, 
bronze statue of Lewis the Fifteenth; it was removed at the revolutioQ, 
I and replaced in 1819. The hospital is a large and elegant build- 
Bniidingi. I j^g^ ^i^g cathedral is one of the few Gothic edifices of the kind 
Which have Seen finished; the portal is loaded with figures; in form it 
resembles a pyramid; within the building the kings of France are conse- 
crated. The ashes of St. Remi, the benefactor and tutelar saint of the 
town, repose in the church of the same name, a church much more an- 
cient than the cathedral, and the one where the holy ampulla is kept with 
superstitious care. But the famous phial was publicly destroyed in 1793. 
A new one, however, has been obtained* and according to report, it con- 
tains some drops of the oil with which Clovis was anointed by St. Remi. 
By an anachronism, not unfrequent in the middle ages, the king and the 
twelve peers of France are represented on the tomb of the saint. The 
statue of Henry the Fourth has been restored to its ancient place above 
the gate of the town-house, a large building,' which contains a valuable 
library. Old writers mention the church of Saint Nicaise, on account of 
a shaking pillar that excited in past times much curiosity; but manf 
years have elapsed since the pillar was destroyed. The town is surrounded 
with a wall flanked by old towers, and shaded by an inner range of trees; 
it is also encompassed by ditches, and a public walk extends round, them 
to the place where the marshy banks of the Vesle bathe it on the south. 
It was destitute of good water until the prebend Gaudinot constructed a 
machine at his own expense, by which the streams of the small river are 
no^ distributed into every part of the town. The same excellent person 
may be mentioned among the distinguished townsmen • of Reims; it it 
also the birth place of Colbert and Pluche. 

Deputmem r Before the region of Ardennes was peopled by civilized in- 
of Antennet. | habitants, it formed, in all probability, a vast forest; the Celts, 
called it Mrd^ from a mountainous chain, which steep declivities and rug- 
ged summits render apparently more lofty than it really is. But accord- 
ing to a difierent account, the name of the country may be derived from 
the goddess Jlrdeiana^ the Diana of the ancient Belgians. The Ronuins 
called it Mrduena Sylva; at present, however, the forest of Ardennes does 
not occupy a greater extent than 250,000 acres. The department may 
still be considered one of the best wooded in France; timber forms the 
principal article of commerce; as the grain harvests are inadequate to 
the consumptioti, and as comparatively few vineyards are situated in the 
country, the wood is exchanged for corn and wine; the remainder is used 
as fuel, and serves to supply difierent works and manufactories. The 
rocks on the mountains are chiefly calcareous and schistous; the people 
work a great quantity of iron, some veins of lead, and extensive slate 
quarries. The geological products are various; most kind of rocks, from 
granite to chalk, may be observed in the department. The Meuse and 
the Aisne are the two most important rivers; the extent of roads is not 
so great as in other 'parts of the kingdom; the population might be in- 
creased, if the means of communication were improved. 

Vouziers is the capital of i^ poor and small district, that contains little 
likely to attract attention, the town is situated on the left bank of thie 
Aisne, which waters Attigny, a place of some celebrity at an early period, 
because the kings of the first tind second race chose it as their summer 
residence; at present, however, it can hardly be called a town; the popv 
^^ I lation is not equal to fifteen hundred individuals. The same 
^'^^ ' river flows at the base of Rethel, which stands on a height 
near the site of an old fortress that the Romans called Cattrum Beieetum; 
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tlie inlutbiUnts manafacture cloth^ flannels, and woollen atuffs. The river 
begins to be navigable at Chateau-Portien. 

Many populous villages are scattered in the territory of Se- • 
dani the inhabitants export different manufactures, and are ' ^^^^ 
engaged in different sorts of industry; if little attention is bestowed on 
agriculture, it must be imputed to the sterility of the* soil. The capital 
or Sedan was, like Rethel, originally a fortress; Charles the Bald took 
|M>ase8sion of it in the year 880. It became an important place, after it 
▼as made the chief town in a principality, subject first to the archbishops 
of Reims, then to the family of La Marck, and at a later period to the 
hoiiae of La Toua de Auvergne; it was ceded in 1642 to Lewis the Thir- 
teenth, in exchange for' the dutchies of Albert, Chateau-Thierry, and the 
county of Evreux. The woollen stuffs of Sedan were exported into dif- 
ferent countries; but when it was added to France, it lost with its freedom 
part of its trade. Colbert, however, encouraged the manufacturers, and 
they derived considerable profits by supplying the Parisians with a light- 
ooloared cloth, which Lewis the Fourteenth affected to admire, and which, 
oa that account, became very fashionable; it is in making black cloth« 
however, that the present manufacturers of Sedan are said to ^excel. The 
town is well built, the streets are broad and straight, the houses are large, 
and a fine bridge rises on the Meuse. The arms of many famous knights 
are preserved in the arsenal; and an old castle in the vicinity was the 
hirth place of Turenne. Sedan is at present included among the strong 
places of the third class. Doncherry* a flourishing town before the prin- 
cipality was united to France, does not now contain eighteen hundred 
inhabitants. 

The Meuse forms many windings, -and returns twice nearly to the same 

J lace; it waters Mezieres, a town of which the importance ■ Mezieres. 
epends more on fortifications than on the number of inha- ■ 
bitants. It was made the capital of the department, on account of its 
aulitary position; the houses and streets are ill-buil't, the walls are old 
ind clumsy; but it was there Bayard compelled Charles the Fifth and his 
namerous army to retreat. It is only separated from Charle- ■ charierina. 
vine by the Meuse, which, in one of its windings, forms a small * 
peninsula; the last town is much larger than Mezieres; it contains nearly 
eight thousand inhabitants, and it differs from it in other respects; the 
streets are broad and straight, and the regularity with which it is built, 
renders the defects of the neighbouring city more apparent. The four 
principal streets terminate in a large square, encompassed by arcades, and 
decorated with a marble fountain. The theatre is a large building; seve- 
ral valuable manuscripts are contained in the public library, and some 
corious articles may be observed in the collection of antiquities. More 
industrious than Mezieres, it supplies the department with a great quantity 
of ctttlery» hardwares, nails, and other goods o( the same kind; there are 
diilerent workshops in which fire-arms are made; one of them was esta- 
Utshed by government. A favourable position and a convenient harbour 
account in some measure for its trade. It was founded in the seventeenth 
century by Charles de Gonzague, duke of Nevers and Mantua; but it was 
taken in the year 1686 by France, and the fortifications were destroyed. 
A height in the neighbourhood, formerly commanded by a strong castle, 
has been dignified with the classical name of Olympus. The duke of 
Nevers and Mantua retired to the castle after the loss of the town; he 
was at last compelled to yield to his more powerful adversary. ^ 

Before the Meuse leaves France, it waters a belt of land below Charle- 
vtOc, which comprehends the greater part of the Ardennes t ^^^^ 
ibiest. It passes through Fumay, of which the schistous ^ 
quarries yield annually forty millions of slates. The same river separates 
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mm toA f Oivet*Notre-Dame near the frontier, from GlTet-Saint-Hilaive 

ciiariemoDt I j^^^j Charlcmont; the two last are situated on the left bank» 
but all the three are united by their fortificationa, and form in reality a 
single town^ that may be ranked among the strong places of the first 
class. Charlemont, as its name signifies, stands on a height; the two 
Gitets are situated below it* the one on the declivityi and the other near 
the base of a hill in an opposite direction. They are regularly builtt 
adorned with large squares, and enriched by trade. The harbour is con- 
▼enient; the duties were lately diminished, and the commerce between it 
and the Netherlands has consequently been increased. Givct was the 
birth place of Mehul, one of the best French composers. The origin of 
the double town has been attributed to two villages, which, according to 
tradition, were built before Cassar's time ; the fortifications were planned 
by Vauban. Charleraont was founded by Charles the Fifth, but it hat 
been a French town since the treaty of Nimeguen, which ^as concluded 
in 1678. Rocroy, a strong place, is situated in a fruitful plain, encom- 
passed by the Ardennes forest ; it is celebrated on account of a great vic- 
tory that the great Cond^, then hardly twenty-two years of age, gained 
over the Spaniards. 

Departmeot i The Oise crosses the department of Aisne from north-east 
of Aime. I (q south-west, and the river from which it hi^s taken its namet 
flows from east to west. The two rivers water first chalky lands, but as. 
they proceed, they pass between calcareous rocks, to which the chalk 
serves as a support The heights are mostly confined to the south, low 
plains extend on the north. The Somme, the Scheldt and the Sambre 
rise in the department. The temperature is very variable, and the frosts 
in spring are often hurtful to vegetation. The forests are extensive, in- 
deed the mast or the fruit of the beech tree produces in some years a 
quantity of oil, equal in value to /. 20,000; it is sold and consumed in the 
country.^ Agriculture has arrived at a high degree of perfection ; more 
than two-thirds of the harvest are exported; the number of horses, oxen 
and sheep, relatively to the extent of surface, is much greater than in 
most other parts of the kingdom. The department is well provided with 
roads and navigable rivers, and it seems as if the knowledge and industry 
of the inhabitants were proportionate to their means of communication. 

The Oise is not larger than a rivulet at the burgh of Hirson, which 
carries on a trade in lace, cutlery, nails and iron bars. Nouvion-en- 
Tierarche contains three thousand individuals; glass forms the principal 
article of commerce, and the glass-works are the mostVemarkable build- 
ings in the place. The rich pastures in the district enable the inhabit- 
ants to supply different parts of France with excellent cheese. 

Guioe. I ^^^ small town of Guise, formerly a stronghold, was 
""^ - ' erected into a titular dutchy by Francis the First in favour of 
Claude of Lorraine; it is at present peopled by three thousand five hun- 
dred inhabitants, and the lower orders are mostly employed in manufac- 
tunng cotton. Vervins, still less populous, rises like an amphitheatre 
on the banks of the Velpion; it is mentioned in history on account of the 
treaty concluded between Henry the Fourth and Philip the Second. 
Sifait I Many villages, burghs and small towns are scattered in the 

QMMoto. I district of Saint Quentinpthe inhabitants manufacture fine 
linen, gauze and shawls of different sorts. All these branches of industry 
are united in Saint Quentin, the chief town, of which the population has 
doubled within the last forty years. It is well built, and a subterranean 
canal, almost two leagues in length, facilitates the conveyance of goods. 
The situation on the banks of the Somme, at some leagues from its 
source, corresponds with the position of AnguvkL-Veroman^mriim on the 

^ See La Statistique du department de T Aisne by M. Brayer. 
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iMnarOy in ancient times, the chief city of the Veramandui. Sacked by 
barbarians in the sixth century, it was afterwards rebuilt; it then obtained 
the name which it now bears, probably because Saint Eloi pretended to 
bave found the bones of Saint Quentin three hundred and sixty years 
after his martyrdom. 

The Oise, at no great distance below its confluence with the Serre, 
waters an island; La Fere» a small fortified town, is situated near its 
southern extremity; it contains two t|iousand five hundred i . 
inhabitants, it has a school of artillery, and an arsenal. A ■ ^'"' 
sablerranean passage, two hundred feet in length, supported by arcades 
sixty feet in height, is said to be the work of Goujon, it is certainly cott- 
stmcted with great elegance and skill. A detachment of the Prussian 
army appeared before La Fere on the 26th of February, 1814, and as it 
was then only defended by four hundred men, they were compelled to 
surrender; the enemy took possession of whatever was in the arsenal and 
ia the library. The Prussians having been informed that it was well 
sapplied with provisions, attempted to take it a second time in 1815. 
The garrison was by no means- strong, but the troops, the national guard, 
and eyeo the womep displayed great bravery and determination ; they 
safiered the severest privations during a blockade that lasted nearly five 
iDonths, at last the enemy thought it prudent to retire. The Prussians 
asked permission to pass through the town, a condition which the citi- 
zens refused ; the general then raised the blockade, and sent a letter to 
the authorities, congratulating them on the courage of the inhabitants 
and the garrison. The burgh of Saint Qobain in the same • gjin^g^,|,ji„ 
district, is known in France' for its mirrors and looking * ^ 
glasses, some of the former are ten feet in height by five in breadth; three 
millions of bottles are made every year in the neighbouring burgh of 
Folembray. 

Laon, about five leagues on the south-east of La Fere, crowns ■ ^^^ 
a detached hill in the middle of a large plain. It owes its * 
origin to a Gallic fortress, which was called Laudunum in the fifth cen- 
tiry ; it was enlarged by Clovis, and it became a royal residence under 
the kings of the second race; indeed Lothaire and Lewis the Fifth were 
bom in the town. The most remarkable buildings are the old cathedral, 
^-4 Gothio edifice; that was finished in the year 1115, and the tower of 
Lewis d'Outre-Mer, which the Vandals of the revolution attempted in 
vain to destroy in the year 1794. The burgh of Notre-Dame de Liesse, 
about three leagues on iht north-east of Laon, was built in the time of 
the crusades; it possessed formerly a miraculous image of the Virgin, 
which, according to the legends, was brought from Cairo in a single 
Bight by' the daughter of an Egyptian sultan. * 

Soissons, the capital of a district, and the seat of a diocess, m g^feiMMH. 
a clean and well built town, claims a very ancient origiit; it ■ 
was called Laviodunum before the munificence of Augustus induced the 
iahabitants to change the name into Augusta- Sueasionum, It is situated 
m a fruitful valley watered by the Aisne ; it had its kings before the con- 
quest of Gaul, and even after the invasion of the Franks. It was in the 
aeighbourhood that the feeble remains of Roman power were destroyed 
by Clovis. The present fortifications were erected by the duke of May- 
eaae, who made it his principal depot of arms and ammunition. The 
temporary works of defence that were raised in 1815, enabled it to ofler 
a hmg resistance to the allied armies. 

The dmall town of La Fert^-Milon near the forest of Villers- ■ La Fett«- 
Cotterets, is built like an amphitheatre on the declivity of a > ^^^'^' 
kill; it is watered by the Ourcq, encompassed with walls, and com- 
manded, by the ruins of a strong castle. It claims the honour of having 
given birth to Racine; the bust of the poet decorates the public library. 

Vol. v.— 4 F 
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which conUins seventeen thousand volumes, but his statue ought to be 
erected in the court of the town-House. As there are three churches, an 
hospital and different public institutions, it might be supposed that the 
town was a place of some importance, the population, however, does not 
cimteau- i exceeed two thousand three hundred individuals. Chateao* 
TWenry. I Thierry is situated on the Mame; a public .walk extends on 
the right bank of the river, and the town is separated by a modem bridge 
from one of the suburbs. The new buildings contrast well with the rains 
of the castle, from which the town derives its name. The old castle was 
built by Charles Martel in the year 720, as a residence for the young king 
Thierry the Fourth. It was inhabited by that prince, by the counts of 
Vermandois, by those of Champagne, by Henry the Second, the duke of 
Alen9on, who died in it, by Leiris the Thirteenth and the dukes of Bouil- 
lon; houses were gradually built round it, and in one of thefn still inha- 
bited, the celebrated Lafontaine was born. 

i>eparun€m '^^^ department of Seine and Mame is watered on the south 

«f Seine and \yy the first river, and on the north by the second. La Fert^- 
sous-Jouaire, a small town on the Mame, is situated in a fruit- 
ful valley; the cleanliness which prevails, the elegance of the 
houses, and the activity of the harbour, indicate an industrious city. The 
population amounts to more than four thousand souls; there are two ma- 
nufactories of carding combs, in which forty thousand kilogrammes of 
leather and iron are used every year; it exports a great quantity of milf- 
"stones into different countries, and carries on a considerable trade in wood 
and charcoal for the supply of the capital. The neat burgh of Damma^ 
tin, on the north of the Marne, rises on a detached hill, and commands 
a view which extends to a distance of more than fifteen leagues ; a cattle 
fair of some consequence is held every year in the month of December. 
Juilly, a place of some celebrity on account of a college, is situated near 
the burgh of Chelles, where Chilperic was assassinated in 584; part of s 
rich abbey still remains; it was founded in the seventh century by Batilda, 
the wife of Clovis the Second. 

Mctaz I Meaux, on the banks of the Marne, is the chief town in a 
' ' subprefecture, and the seat of a diocess. It is the ancient 
city of Jaiinum^ the capital of the Meldi; hence it was called Meldm after 
the Roman conquest. It was^a place of some importance under the kings 
of the first race; at a later period the inhabitants were among the first in 
France, who embraced the principles of the reformation, and no other 
town suffered more during the religious wars in the sixteenth century. 
The Marne divides it into two unequal parts, and the Ourcq canal flows 
below the remains of walls that were destroyed in the time of the Lea^e. 
The streets are regular, the houses are well built, and within the cathe- 
dral are deposited the ashes of the celebrated Bqssuet. The town carries 
on a great trade with Paris in oats and corn; it sends besides into differ- 
ent parts of France more than three million two hundred thousand kilo- 
grammes* of cheese, which still bears the name of the ancient province. 

Many places are supplied with quills from Brie-Comte-Robert; the 
church is elegantly built; the Gothic arcades in the interior are remark- 
able for their lightness, and the tower rises to a considerable height; 
I'uins, covered with ivy, indicate the site of an ancient castle, that belonged 

j^^ I to the counts of Brie. Melun, the birth place of James Amyot, 
' is the ancient city of Melodunum; the Seine divides it into three 
parts; it stands at the base of a hill, and neat houses and clean streets 
add perhaps to the effect of a picturesque situation; the ruins of an old 
<^ast)c rise on the adjoining hill; it was inhabited by queen Blanche, and 
several kings of France. Melun is the capital of the department, and a 

' The kilograinme is equal to 21bs. 3 oz. 6 dr. Avoirdupois. 
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rMdieadt to Foiitaiiieblea«» from which it is distant aboutfour . FbotaiM- 
leaves; the latter town is regularly built, and surrounded by I ^'*^' 
liargt forest The neighbouring country is covered with the richest ver- 
4iic| lofty oaks shade the walks and alleys; inequalities in the soil„ and 
■mes of sandstone, vary the scenery. The plan of the royal castle was 
csmmitted to Primatice, by Francis the First; it was afterwards embel- 
InM by five kings. Henry the Third was born in the same edifice* and 
Pin the Seventh resided in it eighteen months; it was there that the 
one which has been attributed to Christina, of Sweden, was committed; 
it WIS there that Napoleon abdicated. The town consi'kted originally of 
Ik houses, which were grouped round a castle, built by Lewis the Young 
ii 1169. It has been afBrmed, that it was first called Fontain^BeUe-Eau; 
tat the name of Fans Bliaudu which occurs in several deeds, serves to 
ciafimi the common opinion concerning the discovery of a spring* A 
dog, named BUaud^ belonging to Lewis the Seventh, was missed in the 
(iuiJK,and after a long search the king found it quenching his thirst at a 
ttetm until then unknown; the place was afterwards chosen as the site 
tf a hunting residence. Dancourt and Poin&inet are perhaps* the most 
Mignished literary men that the town has produced. 

Nemours is situated at the extremity of the same forest* ■ ]^g„^^ 
Wow the old castle of Nemua; the groves^ by which they were ' ^"^ 
bmerly surrounded, account for the names of the castle and the town* 
NoiOttrs was erected into a titular dutchy in the fourteenth century; and 
the dike who fell at the battle of Cerignole, was the last descendant of 
the family of Armagnac. The dutchy has been perpetuated in the house' 
ft Orleans since the time of Lewis th,e Fourteenth. The populatioa 
MMNiDts to three thousand seven hundred inhabitants. An old castle rises 
tee a modern bridge on the Loing; but the town is also watered by a 
cmal,and it carries on a considerable trade in proportion to its size. The 
we feeder of the Seine^and the same canal, water the ancient and pLea- 
ma town of Moret; but the Yonne enters the Seine about two leagues 
tee it at Montereau-Font- Yonne, — the Condate of the Gauls, . ji,^,^^^^^ 
tacalled from its situation at the confluence of two rivers ; the I ^" 
tuatot.Monasteriolum^ which it obtained after the introduction of Chris- 
tiaity hto the country, has been gradually corrupted into Montereaii. 
The bridge in the town serves to recall two important events: Charles 
theSeventh, then dauphin, and John Sans Peur, duke of Burgundy, having 
ipeed to meet there in the year 1419, the duke was murdered by skssas- 
m, who were suborned by.Charles: it was near the same bridge that Uk 
lOied armies were defeated by the French in 1814. The town possesses 
» csoiiderahle trade in porcelain; the population does not exceed four 
t^euaad inhabiunts. 

A raid from the small town of Bray-sur-Seine, e3(.tends along ■ p^^fg, 
tkvaUey watered by the Vouzie, and leads to Provins, which ' 
■ called Ckuirum Provhmm by the chroniclers of the eighth century; it is 
M, howevef, improbable that it existed in the time of the Romans. It 
seaconpaased with old walls and ramparts; the upper town is built on 
thill, and the remains of a fort that the inhabitants attribute to the Ror 
>tti> rise on the summit; several monuments of the middle ages may be 
terved in different directions. It has of late years become a place of 
Morton account of a ferruginous spring. The counts of Champagne 
tted to reside at Provins; the number of inhabitants, inconsiderablie ui 
FM^tbn to the extent, proves that it was formerly more important than 
tt present. Rosoy,on the small ri^er of Yeres, is surrounded with ram- 
Hrts, shaded by lofty trees; it Ia adorned too by a fine Gothic church; 
^tit is chiefly worthy of notice on account of the famous paper manu- 
^rj at Courtalin, as adjoining hamlet; the waters that supply the 
vorks, rise to the height of a hundred and sixty feet. Corn and leather. 
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are the principal articles of trade at Coulomterst the small capital of a 
sabprefecture. 

Before we leave the department of Seine and Mame,it may be remark- 
ed that it abounds in com and wine, that more sheep are reared in it than 
in many others, and that it derives great advantages from numerous means 
of communication. 

DtiMBent I The department of Oise is more populous, and almost as 
ofOte.^ 1 productive in corn, but it does not yield a fifth part of the 
wine; the inhabitants rear a great many sheep; like all the departments 
that surround Paris, it is intersected by numerous roads. Crepy, or 
Crespy, is finely situated in a valley watered by two streams, which flow 
through the town, once more flourishing than at present ; it was defended 
by a castle now in ruins. The old walls are flanked with bastions, the 
number of inhabitants does not amount to more than two thousand. An 

g^ I excellent road communicates with Senlis, which the Romans 
■ called Mugiutomagtis, and where the remains of the fortifica- 
tions that they raised, are still apparent. It obtained afterwards the name 
of Silvaneetety probably on account of the forests with which it was sur- 
rounded. It rises on the declivity of a hill, and the Nonette waters the 
base. The most of the streets are narrow and crooked; the cathedral 
may be remarked for the lightness of the Gothic architecture, and the 
height of the steeple. The water in the small river is supposed to pos*^ 
sess a peculiar quality, which renders it better adapted than any other 
for washing wool; the fact maybe doubtful, but it must be admitted that 
many persons are employed in that branch of industry. There are not 
fewer than two hundred and fifty workmen in the cotton manufactories; 
the printfields furnish occupation to more than two hundred, and the 
making of flour, and other substances from potatoes, to a hundred and 
fifty. The forests of Hallate Ermonville, Pontarm^, and Chantilly, are 
situated in the neighbourhood ; and the numerous streams in the large 
park of Mortefontaine, add to the beauty of the country. Ermonville still 
recalls the philosopher of Geneva, and associations connected with the 
great Cond^, give additional interest to Chantilly. The magnificent cas* 
tie, the residence of the hero, was destroyed at the revolution ; and while 
the men were demolishing the chapel, they found the remains of Coligny, 
whose body was secretly transported from the gibbet of Montfaucon to 
the domain which then belonged to the house of Montmorency. The 
small castle, and the principal stables remain entire; the latter are the 
finest buildings of the kind in France. The burgh might be more cor- 
rectly denominated a town; it carries on a trade in porcelain, blond, and 

^^^1 t lace. Creil is situated on the left bank of the Oise; it may 
I be mentioned on account of porcelain works, in which more 
than nine hundred persons are employed, Montataire is situated in a 
fruitful valley, and watered by the Therain ; it supplies many places with 
iron, and the machinery in the works is moved by the river. It was an 
ancient village; the church rises on an eminence; Peter theHermit preached 
in it, and maintained the necessity of the first crusade. The country 
round Creil may be remarked for the industry of the inhabitants^ in a 
space not greater than four leagues long by two in breadth, there are a , 
hundred and seventy-nine manufactories, and eight thousand workmen; 
the annual proceeds of their labour represent a value equivalent to sixteen 
million of franks. On the supposition that industry was as much diffused 
over the rest of France, the number of workmen in the kingdom might 
amount to twenty-four million, while the products of their labour wonld 
indicate a value equal to 48,000,000,000 franks, or /.3, 000, 000,000. Font* 
Sainte-Mazence, on the Oise, is the only other town of any consequence 
in the district of Senlis; the bridge on the river was constructed by Fey* 
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rpmet; it is supported by detached columns, and adorned by. obelisks at 
die four extremities. 

It is affirmed that Compie|>:ne was a town in the time of the ■ 
Epmans) that they called it Ckm^pendiutnj because it contained ' ^i'*^"®* 
OBiBuiiition or military stores. A Roman way, incorrectly denominated 
the Ckauuit de Brunehoultj crosses the forests in the neighbourhood, and 
melts the ancient origin of the town. But Compiegne did not become 
I place of importance before the time of Charles the Bald. Lewis the 
Fair asd Lewia the Faineant were bnried in the church of Saint Comeille; 
Fepia the Bref placed in the same church the first organ that was seen in 
Fnoce; he received it from Constantine the Sixth. The royal castle is 
tJarge edifice; it was rebuilt by Lewis the Fifteenth, finished by Lewis 
the Sixteenth, and embellished by Napoleon. There are several fine build- 
iigs in the town, but the streets are for the most part narrow and crooked. 
it was formerly surrounded with walls; the English besieged it in 1430, 
nd Joan of Arc was there taken prisoner. A treaty of alliance between 
Fimce and Holland was concluded at Compiegne by Cardinal Richelieu 
ia 1634. Noyon is without doubt a place of greater antiquity; i ^^ ^^ 
die Romans changed its Celtic name into Noviomagiu; it was ■ ^^°"' 
the seat of a diocess in the time of Charlemagne, who was crowned in the 
tovn; the same monarch finished the cathedral, which was begun by Pepin 
the Bref. Noyon is the birth place of Calvin the reformer, and of Sarra-, 
ao, a celebrated statuary of the sixteenth century. 

Becabse the castle of Clermont Oise stands on the summit t ^^ 
if a hill, and the town on the base, it has been concluded that ' ®'°>o" • 
it vas built by the Romans, although the ancient castle does not in any 
nj resemble a Roman edifice. It is at present chiefly remarkable for 
the beauty of the surrounding country. Philip the Fair was bom in the 
lovD, but it is more renowned as having been the birth place of the cele- 
hnted Cassini. It was in the thirteenth century the capital of a county 
fhich Saint Lewis gave to his son Robert, the founder of the house of 
Bonrbon. A religious ceremony was formerly observed on the anniver- 
lary of Saint Jengou, the tutelar saint of e(uy husbands; it has been dia- 
coitiQaed probably on account of the additional number of good wives; 
at all ennts the moral improvement of the inhabitants may be attributed 
to the progress of industry. The memory of the duke De Liancourt is 
Kvered in the country; the population in the small village from which he 
Mred his title, was equal a few years ago to eight hundred inhabitants; 
kaceeds at present thirteen hundred. Liancourt is about a league and 
t half from Clermont, and the small manufactories in other places in the 
icighbourhood afford the means of subsistence to laborious inhabitants. 

The same industry and activity are observable in the vil- • b^„^^ 
i^a round Beauvais ; indeed, more than three hundred work- ■ "^ - • 
*ti are employed in the burgh of Bresle. The ancient capital of the 
*>n country formerly inhabited by the Bdlovad, was called Bellovaeum 
Mtte it received the name of Caesaro Magus. The streets are sufficiently 
knsi,bat many of the houses are built of wood. The choir of the cathe^ 
^ is complete, the nave and other parts of the building are still un- 
Uahed. The old -ramparts have been changed into public walks; the 
Bagiish besieged it without success in 1443, and Charles, duke of.Bur- 
S|>iiy,was not more fortunate in 1473. 'The latter siege is mentioned in 
^ry on account of the noble resistance of the inhabitants; they were 
lat dismayed by an army of eighty thousand men, and the women sought 
^boBour of defending' the breach; under the conduct of Jdan Fouquet 
''UiQe, sumamed the Batehet, they fought with as much intrepidity as 
l^^meu. A Burgundian soldier had planted a standard on the wall, but 
^ Tanqnished him, and carried away the trophy; the action )s repre^ 
(csted in a picture which decorates the town-house. The siege was raised. 
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io the month of July; to commemorate the event, a procession went forth 
every year in the same month, and the women .look precedence of the 
men; the ceremony was abolished at the revolution, fieauvais is a place 
of considerable trade, it has cloth, carpet, and cotton manufactories. It 
has given birth to Philip de Villers^ to Del' Ile^Adaro, great master of 
the order of Malta, to Restaut the grammarian, to the abbe Dubos, to 
Herman and Valliant, two distinguished antiquarians. 
Depattment | ^^^ Oise enters the department of Seine and Oise, a short 
of Still* and I way above the village of Noisy. Beaumont, the first town 
^^' ' through which it flows, contains two thousand inhabitants; it 

rises on a chalky height, and commands a view of the plain which extends 
on the right bank of the river. The small and agreeable town of Lu- 
zarches is .about a league distant from the abbey of Royaumont, an abbejr 
founded by Saint Lewis, and since converted into a cotton manufactory; 
a neat village was lately built in the vicinity. 

p nto' I Pontoise rises like an amphitheatre at the conflifence of the 
■ Oise and the Viorne. The streets are narrow and steep, the 
walls have been repaired, but part of those still remain which were scaled 
by the army of Charles the Seventh, when the town was taken from the 
English in 1442. The states-general assembled at P<»itoise in 1561; the 
parliament of Paris met in the same place in 1652, 1720, and 1753. The 
Celts gave the name of har to the river that waters it, hence the town 
was called BrivisarOy which signifies literally the bridge on the Isar, The 
Oise was called Inisa in the seventh century, and the town Ponflmax: 
lastly, JEtia was ' substituted for Inisa, Pontoise was then named Pim 
JSdaSy and afterwards Pontcmcu It was traversed by a Roman road, whi^b 
extended from Paris to Rouen; some remains of it are still observed in 
the neighbourhood. Philip of Burgundy, the son of John the Second of 
France* and General Leclerc were born in the town. 

The small town of Mantes, sumamed La MUj because it is well huiltt 
and finely situated on the left bank of the Seine, was, according to some 
authors, founded at the time the druids retained their authority. The 
Latin name of Peiro Maniahan^ and the mistletoe on the ancient arniB» 
seem to prove that the Celts venerated on the site which it occupies, the 
sacred stones and other emblems of the druidical worship. The church 
of Notre Dame was built by Blanche of Castille and Margaret of Provence, 
the one the mother, and the other the wife of Saint Lewis. Articles of 
consumption are not liable to any tax or toll on entering the gates; the 
economical way in which the town's funds are managed, has enabled the 
magistrates to abolish these oppressive duties.^ Limay^ which may he 
said to be a suburbs of Mantes, is only separated from it by the Seine; it 
is situated near the hermitage of Saint Sauveur, where a chapel and a 
house cut in a chalky rock, still attract a great many pilgrims* Thecas^ 

Romy I ^'^ ^^ Rosny, the birth place of Sully, rises on the blanks of th* 

^^ ' ■ Seine at the distance of two leagues below Mantes, at preseat 

the property of the dutchess of Berri; the same pious lady has built a 

church and an hospital in the neighbourhood; they are consecrated to the 

memory of her unfortunate husband. 

Heuian T ^^ulan on the right bank of the Seine, was {H'obably fouaded 
* i by the Celts, at all events the ancient name of Melienium indi- 
cates a Celtic origin; it contains a population of two thousand souls; 
'some of the old fortifications may still be seen, which enabled, the iaha- 
Poisy T ^^^^^^ ^^ resist the forces commanded by the duke of May*^ 
' enne. Poissy, the birth place of Saint Lewis, in peopled by 
two thousand six hundred inhabitants; it was formerly the capital of 
Piacerais, the ancient PagM Pineiaemns. 
It formed part of the crown lands^ and Charks the Bald assembled a 
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psrfhunent in tl^ town. • It was there Blanche of Cafltille told her aon^ 
to value his baptismal purity more than life, to be assured that • whatever 
was onerous to the people could never be glorious to the prince. 

A cattle market is held every week at Poissy, and the town of Paris 
inpoaes an anpual tax of /.60 on the sale of the cattle. The ancient con- 
vent of the Ursulines has been changed into a workhouse, it may contain 
MTen hundred and fifty paupers. The famous colloquy at Poissy, be- 
tween the Catholic doctors a^d reformed ministers, who assembled in 
tke convent during the reign of Charles the Ninth, lasted twp months, 
but it was attended with no other result than that of exasperating the two 
pardetf against each other. 

The forest which begins at a short distance from Poissy, ■ Forc«t or 
and terminates at Saint Germain, was called the forest of * ^^ Germain. 
Laye until the eleventh century, the time in which the town of Saint 
Gennain was founded. It is encompassed with walls, and covers a sur- 
face of more than sixteen thousand acres. Shaded by lofty and luxuriant 
trees, intersected with broad avenues, there are few walks in France that 
can be compared with it. The castle rises on a terrace, which is said 
to command a finer view than any in the neighbourhood of Paris; the 
length of the terrace is equal to two thousand four hundred, yards, and 
tke height to thirty. The castle of Saint Germain was begun during the 
reign of Francis the First, it was enlarged by Henry the Fourth and 
Levis the Fourteenth ; it serves at present as a barrack for a company 
of body guards. In the same edifice were bom Margaret of France, the 
danghter of Francis the First, Henry the Second, Charles the Ninth and 
Lewis the Fourteenth. The town is well built, it is adorned with a large 
market place and a fine church; while workmen were digging the foun- 
dation of the latter in 1836, thev discovered the remains of James Stuart. 

The road from Saint Germain to Paris extends along the ■ ^^| 
Setae, and communicates with Marly, and on the heights ' ^^' 
ibove it are the remains of the machine that Lewis the Fourteenth erect- 
ed to supply the aqueduct that leads to Versailles. Malmaison, at a 
greater distance from Marly, was the residence of Napoleon when at the 
lieight of his power, and also during the disastrous days that succeeded 
kis defeat. The small burgh of Ruel contains three thousand j 
inhabitants; it stands at the foot of a hill planted with vine- ' 
T^rds. The neighbouring castle was inhabited by cardinal Richelieu, it 
vas the scene of his pleasures, it was there he gratified his vengeance,^ 
iMktng a confidant o.f the executioner, he received those whom he had de- 
termined in secret to put to death, with the utmost affability and kindness. 
The tomb of the empress Josephine is situated within the t . 
diurch of Ruel. Argentcuil stands on the right bank of the ' 
Seiae; it contains four thousand six hundred inhabitants, and the neig4i- 
booring country is very fruitful in wine. The remains of walls indicate the 
nteof a monastery, which was founded in the seventh century; it is me- 
morable as the retreat of Heloise, who became the abbess of it. A garment 
•ithotitany seams, according to tradition, worn by our Saviour, and pre- 
heated by the empress Jrena to Charlemagne, has been removed from the 
Mavent to the church, it is now preserved in a shrine above the altar. 

Saint Cloud on the left bank of the Seine, was called Nogent t g^j^^ ^j^ . 
Wore the death of Clodoald, ^on of Clodomir, king of Or- * " 
Ittas; aware that his uncle Clotaire, the .murderer of his brothers, had 
^termtned to put him to death, he fled for refuge, and found safety in a 
filter. James Clement assassinated Henry the Third in the old castle 
<rf Saint Cloud, then the property of Jerome de Gondi. The heart of the 
ttifortunate prince was deposited in the village church,' and the place 

k Saint Lewis. 
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where it rests, was marked with the following inscription: PoiSitiger pUy 
the fate of kings. Lewis the Fourteenth purchased the domain* and ^ve 
it to his brother the duke of Orleans, ^ho built the present castle^ since 
his time it has been a royal residence, it was enlarged by Marie Antoi- 
nette. Bonaparte, after his return from- Egypt, assembled there the 
council of Five Hundred on the ninth of November 1799; the assembly 
was dissolved by an armed force on the same day, the eighteenth of Bru- 
maire, as it is called in the annals of the revolution. The castle wm 
Bonaparte's favourite residence, he embellished and furnished it wkh 
royal luxury; to improve the view from the principal apartment, an obelisk 
was raised, and a monument similar to the one erected at Athens by Ly- 
sicrates the sculptor, which antiquaries have surnamed the Lantern of 

Me don I ^^cmosthcnes. Rabelais rendered Meudon a place of celebritf 

> before cardinal Lorraine built the castle that Lewis the Foun 

teenth purchased for the dauphin. The building rises on a hill, and the 

^ I famous glass works are situated below it. The long burgh of 

^'^ ■ Sevres extends to the village of Chaville; it contains more 

than four thousand inhabitants; the royal porcelain works are certainly 

n6t inferior to the finest in Europe. 

VewaiJiet I '^**® entrance into Versailles by the road from Paris migfat 
^ I g[ye one a favourable idea of a court town, if the broad aveaue 
were lined with regular buildings; the approach might thus be mad^ to 
correspond with the magnificence of the castle. Neat houses are situ- 
ated at the extremity of the avenue, and at no great distance from tbens 
a large prison, of which the grated windows and iron doors may be sees 
from the triple entrance. Barracks front the private treasury of the 
king, where the assemblies of the states-general were held. The civil 
and commercial tribunals are nearly opposite the mansion house, and the 
avenue terminates on the right and on the left at the royal stables. A' 
broad walk surrounded with lofty trees extends from the stables to the 
■ castle, where two Corinthian porches protrude on each side 
^ ^' I of a brick building; such unsuitableness can only be excused 
by the filial veneration which induced Lewis the Fourteenth to preserve 
the old hunting seat of his father. The front on tha side of the garden 
is wholly the work of the great king, still even there the palace is not 
without faults, the centre or body of the building is out of proportion, 
and the wings are too long. The grounds are laid out with admirable 
taste, a broad canal reaches to the verge of the horizon, groves are scat- 
tered in verdant lawns, plants more than four hundred years old, are pre- 
served in the orangery, water issues from fountains in every variety of 

Trianon I ^^^^^ ^^^ J^^* ^'^^^ above the highest trees. The largest 
I Trianon is covered with marble and surrounded by woods that 
s^m to realize t)ie brilliant fictions of Tasso in the description of the palace 
of Armida; the other is nothing more than a simple pavilion. These two 
edifices indicate the character of the two kings by whom they were built; 
Lewis the Fourteenth, tired of his magnificent residence at Versailles, 
repaired to the first, which still retains an air of pomp and grande'ur; 
Lewis the Fifteenth preferred the solitude of the second to the cares of 
a crown and the etiquette of a court; it was there he forgot the disasters 
which marked his reign. 

Ezpenmof '^^^ magnificence of the royal buildings at Versailles, has 

the palace at given rise to the common opinion that Lewis the Fourteenth, 

cnai ce. surprised at the vast sums expended on them, determined to 
conceal the amount from posterity, and committed the papers of Mansard 
to the flames. But Mirabeau, Volney and other -writers thought them- 
selves sufficiently informed on the subject to publish the results.^ Ac- 

1 Those results are as erroneous as they are different; Mirabeau, in his nineteenth let- 
ter to his constituents, estimates the expenses at twelve hundred millions of frtocf; 
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wiin^ b» aMxtract oT the «peii8e4| thiit basibeen attributed to Mm- 
Hi^ and accoraing to other documentB that are preaerveil ia the ajrcDivea 
of tke crown, we niay arriye at the foUowing coBqlusfe«: all the Mima 
opcoded froDL 1664 to 1702 oi^ the royal edifices, in liiying ottt the 
ffvndMf io maliiiig the gardens, and e^n in buildjpg the two principal 
cliarcJies 4n the towti, amounted ^o 95)800/X)0 livres, which, according 
todfcmean Tiloe of^ silver during the last thirty-eight y^ars, is equivalent 
n^resdnt to 173,400,000 fraiiks, or neasly il 7, 184,000. # 

After a revolu^n which has lasted almost fqpty years, ah^ which has 
twanged ihe customs, manners, and institutions of SranoB| VdrsaiUiisa it . 
ipin acourt towif; W^ nobles reside in it; tbe people are igoorattt^idie 
ad poor. Bat if there are few works or m^ufactoriea in the towD| it 
nif be partly attributed to its situaJ(ioii at a distance from t^^fj nati|ral 
oneotbf ^waler. The population amounts only to t>Be«third of what it 
iiiio 1790; although it has increased rapidly since the restoration, most 
if the broad and r^ular streets are still sombre and deserted. Verstiillea 
BMt vithout Ichools and charitab|(s instlautions, there ai^ several pre- 
pmfory^chools to a military education, a large coUege^in^hicklipctures 
anddulred on geometry, mechanics, music and drawmgf ahQ«^ public 
libnry coDtajuiing ^,000 volumes. The royal hospital i^ the mbaf useful 
otthe charitable institutions. The town was the birth place-of Lewis the 
Shteeath, of the abb^ de I'Ep^e, of Ducts, general Jloche, imd marshal 
Bertfaier. The octroi, or the tax levied on provisions and other^rticies 
ii^ii^ into the town, is not %^ch less than 430,000| the greajneft of 
tksam may ba partly attiibuted to the facility of coa^unicationi more 
to lix hundred ^tage cpaches proceed from the capital to *the depart- 
ncstof Seikaand Oise, and the most of them pas^ through Versailles, 
wUA is visiKd by everf stranger in Paris'." 

The country round Versailles is surrounded with plbadant ■ j^eighiy,-,. 
v4l;% roQiantic sites, and industrious villages. t^Th# inhabi- 1 hSiM 
tan of y illeprcux manufacture shawls; Greguon has b^n ■ ^^^'v^^^. 
oka visited by taineraloglsts on account of a calcareous Stratum abound- 
iflgiafbisilshells; the llnds4n the neighbourhood were^tirchased by'his 

Sjettf, who has lately presented them to an agricultiy*aU institution* 
e nullAry school at Saint Cyr me^s in the royal abbey, a large edi^ce 
txmded by Madamefie Maivtenon. «Jouy, situated in a fmittftil vaMey, is 
wauredby an aqueduct; the industry of flie inhabi^nta^ is confined to 
tkir print-fields; during the infperia^ goverfiment more than siKteen hilii- 
M workmen were eviplpyed ; the number M preseat does not exceed 
thte hundred. . » ^ ' 

The neat town of Montfort-r^maury, near thc^prest of ^aint t Moncfbrt- 
Legn^^is bu^lt on theMefilivity and thei>aseri[>f a hill;' it is com- ' ^'Auiiay. 
naded by the fuins of an ol|l fortre&s, in which the only ^rretthat stitt 
'Ottias, is adoaoed w^th Gothic sculptures.. The town was the birth 
M^ of Simon, count of Monti^^t, who in the beginning qf the thirieenMi 
cauirjr, rendered himself infamous by his crtteltica>in the crusade against 
fcAlbigensea. 

The smalltown of Rambouillet as situated on the other side t iin^j,^^,,^^ 
fit the forest; during the imperiaL^vemment it became the ' 
. capital of a "SubpreifectAire, perhaps on account of a castle, which has 

YdKy, m his Logons sur THtstoire, makes them sraount to fourteen hundred millions 
«f&rei/ottr«oM, which he considers equal to 4,600,000,000 franks. 

* See the Tableau descriptif, historiqUe et pittoresque de la ville, du chateau et du ' 
faede Venailles, compris les deux Trianons, by M. Vay^se de ViUars, IdST. Gonsuk 
lb the work entitle, Faits, calcub et observations sur la depense d'une des grandes 
nhAibtrAtions de I'etat a toutes les epoques depuis le regno de Louis XIV, et inclusive- 
sent jusqtt' en 1825, by the count d'Hauterive, 1828. 

'See the Aper^u topographique, physique, geologique, hi8torique» et statistique du 
*|Nilenent de Seine et Oise by M. J. J. B. Huot. 

Vol. V.-.4 G 
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nothing royal but the name. It iaiflatiked with turrets, and one of them 
appears less ancient than the rest; on the whole, the style of the bulldisg 
resembles that which prevailed in the sixteenth century. Francis the First 
died in the castle of Rambouillet in the year 1549. Tho park is onerof 
the finest in France, but there is nothing in the town at all worthy of ao- 
tice ; the beauty of the former depend* on varied views, verdant mjMs, 
I ^^^ limpid streams. Dourdan gives its name to a neignoour- 
* ing forest; the town was formerly a stronghold, and the castle 
in the middle of it was built by Gonti'iand, king of Burgandy, in the sixth 
century. ' It contains two thousand five hundred inhabitants; k was the 
birtfar place of La Bruyere. *' 

. Etampes covers a considerable space in a fruitful valley; it 
•. •■"P*** I is watered by a sinall river^that serves to turn several mills. 
It foflowa from difKrent old deeds, that the towta must have b^n^ounded 
before the sixth century ; indeed, the appearance of the houses attes(s their 
antiquity. But Sadas, a village abbut two leagues fro A l^mpes, is much 
more ancient ; it rises on the' site of Salioclita^ a city imntioned iu the 
itinerary of Antonine. The river of Essonne waters the small tovn of 
the same name; t^e- inhabitants manufacture cotton and woollen stuffs; 
they possessed formerly a powder manufactory, but as many of the houses 
wet*e demolished by an explosioti, that branch of industry has been re- 
moved to BdUchet, a piade near the confluence of the Juine and Essonne. 
ng^x I ^^^^^^ ^^^ capital of a district, is not more than a mile from 
' Essonne ; it possesses sevena^ cotton and linen manufsttorks, 
and carries on a trade with Paris in grain and fiour. 
Richevorthe r The rich pastures in the department of Seine and Oise aSbrti 
*'•»•'*■"*• I'food td numerous flocks, and the same country abdunds inconi 
and wine. The mineral substances, althoiigh not valuable, are useffl^ the 
gypsum furnishes the immense quantity of plaster that is consumed in die 
capilal, ana the quirries afford excellent stone. Several mineral s^ri^s 
might be mentioned, but the only one of any note is that near Enghein, 
in the vallcg^ of 'Montmorency. * ^ 

Sitmwt I '^h'c department of Seine and Oise eni^mpaaacis this depirt- 
iwaciiM. I mqit of Seine, in which Paris^ccupies the centre. rWThcn the 
Romans, under the command of Caesar, arrived ibgnX fifty-five years be- 
fore the vulgar era, at the mestn and solitary city in the territory of the 
Porint, which the bsrbariaifs called Lulhtouezt/^ and their cdhquerors 
Luteiietj the houses, or rather cott^^s, %ere built of clay, and corered 
with straw; the country wa»*poor, and the position was not considered 
favourable for a town. But the Parisii adapted readily the usages of ci- 
vilized life, they were gOod mariifers, ai^ brave in war. Lutetia was 
gradually enlarged, it became4he seat oC a prefecture, and the tempcfrarf 
residence of some emperors, particularly of Julian, whoTtyled it hh dear 
Luietia* The oftly buildings connected with tha|i<remolfe period, are ^fte 
baths, which were attached to the imperial palace. . The fe<ftle Romans 
might have been aware'of their danger at the approach of the Franks, bul 
it was not foreseen that the city was to become the metropolis of thex 
barbarians, and fourteen centuries afterwards, the capital of an empire as 
vast ais it was of short duration, of 'an empire in which Rome itself was 
merely a provincial town. 

SniamDCDt i Paris was enlarged after Clovis chose it for his residence^ 
ofParit. I pillaged several times by the Normans, it was encompassed 
with fortifications by the weak successors of Charlemagne; but the limits 
from north to south we»e first extended under the third dynasty; it was 
then divided into four parts, or quarters^ and surrounded by a wall which 
in a surface of six hundred and sixteen English acres, enclosed several 
villages beyond the boundaries that wjere first traced under the Carlovia- 
gians. Different streets may still serve to recall the names of these vu* 
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bgtBf or borfbs ; the mofit remarkable were Baiirg-P MHe^ Beau-Bourg^ « 
and Bourg'T^brntdf the «ame af the last has been applied to the street of 
Bourtibottrg. Two forts which have been often rebuilt since the Roman 
cooqaest, defended the approaches to the city; the one wA Great Chatelet, 
OB the right bank of the Seine, at the eiFtraoce to the Pont-au-Chanee; the 
et]ier,or.Little Chatelet, guarded it on the left. Four large towers bShnded 
the enclosure in the directiomof the river; the Tournelle rose near a 
wooden bridge, which, dthough since built 6f stone^ retains its ancient 
nne; anotheri erected on the opposite bank at the extremity of Old Tem- 
ple Street, served also ^ a gate, it was first called Porie BarbeUe^ and 
afterwards Barbette, The tower and the gate of Nesle were built at one 
extremity of the present bridge of Arts, near the MazarincT library ; a large 
towiron i\^ other side" defended the^ight Sank o& the^^eine, it rose op- 
^te the castle of the Louvre, .then an old edifice beyond the. walls ; it 
fas repaimd «r rebuilt by Philip Augustus. 

Charles the Sixth enlarged the boundary on the north, and j ByCbtrtaa 
iirided Paris into sixteen quarters, which cpvered a surface ■ i*»8ixui. 
\ i^tjilO English acres* It was also extended in the same direction by 
fnncis the First ; the walls were trac% from the Palais Royal along the 
streets of Fosses Montmartre an4^Neuve-Saint-£ustache to the gate of 
Saiat Denis, and from that gate to the Bastille; the surface thus enclosed 

S little less lb an 1,167 English acres. The number was increased to 
leen hundred in consequence of new additions made by ■ By Henry um 
fiearsthc Fourth. Others were made on the north by Lewis ^LewtaOie 
^ Tmrteenth ; they may be still traced from the bridge of ' iliirteentfi. 
I^is^the Skteenth along the Royal Street and the BoulevaMs to the 
Uge of Austerlitz ; but the formed limit oil the south was not changed. 
Ob the^ right hank of the Seine, and within the boundaries, were the 
k^re, the pakce, aud^gaVden of tne T'uileries, the abbey of St. Martin^ 
' tkeTei^ple and the house of Richelieu, ithen called thei Palais Cardinal; 
L the list edifice having been left to'Lewis the Thirteen^) by his minister, 
^ Ixcune the residence of Ann of Austria, and the name was changed into 
^tf Palais Royal, a name which it retained after Lewis the Fourteenth 
(tveit^to his brother, the duke of Orleans. The court of justice and the 
c«he4ral,iaf which the fronts wer^ concealed, by old buildings, the Sor- 
^Mttne, founded by Robert do^orbon, the chaplain of Saint. Lewis, and ' 
i^t J)f Ricbelieuf the college ofCluny, that was completed in the thir* 
tttnth century, and the church of Saint Genevieve, or the burying place 
^^m% and the shepjierdess of Nanjerre,. were situated in the southern 
pvt of Paris. ' Convents and charitable institutions rose beyond the north- 
^ enclosure ; the most remarkable were the pest house of Saint Lazarus, 
bindttliH the eleventh, century, the hospital of Saint Lewis, buUt in 1607^ 
>i<lthe a^y of Saint Anthony, that was afterwards changed into a ho8« 
pi^* Near the walls on the south were the abbey Saint-Germain-des- 
^<, of which the foundation dates from the time of Childebert the First^ 
^charch of Saint Sulpice, that was finished by Lewis the Fifteenth, the 
9*^ of Luxembourg, ofwhich the foundation stone was laid by Marf 
•fMedicis in 1615, the abbey o( Val-d^-Grace, that was founded in 1645^ 
jfe Garden of Plants and the house of correction^ the formed was begun 
» 1635, i^d the latter was finished in 1656. 

Paris was also enlarged by Lewis the Fourteenth, and the ■ By Lewi* Um 
■ospital of invalids was comprehended within the enclosure; • fou«mbui. 
^r the same reign, the old ditches were filled up, the ramparts were 
vnoUshed, and two triumphal arches were substituted for the gates of 
^t Martin and Saint Denys. It appears, indeed, that at the • ^^ i^^j, ^i^ 
^cession of Lewis the Fifteenth, the capital covered a surface ' riiteenUL 
^9vaito 3,740 acres. The village of Roule was included some years after- 
vards, within the limits that were fixed in 1728, and the extent was thus 
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« ifttrreased to 3,244 acres. Lamps of the same sort'fts those thtt are ftow seen 
in the streets, were el*ected in the year 1766 ; btt a mmdred* years before 
that period, Paris Vas lighted by means of lanterns. To obviate the inccm- 
Yenience arising 'from crooked streets,alaw was first passed in J 785, regv* 
lating the plan according to which they we^ to be built in future; five 
years afterwards, a new wall was raised ; the Ihnits \m;ve not ieen sftce 
mueh extended ; they en<;1ose a spaci! sonl^what less than 8,400 acres, 
ifomnftnttor ■ Having enumefatea the principal additions made to Paris 
Lewif^e' I ^^ different p^iods, we may menti6h the monuments and^i* 
poufftMBth. I fices by which it has been embellisHtd front the' accessioi (A 
Lewis the Fourteenth to the present day. The Mazarin college^ now the 
hall of the Instifiite,^^ the colonnade 'of the Louvire,' the Gobeli^ maou- 
factory ,« the Ob^i^atory,' the Foundling Hospital,* the hospital of Inra- 
lids,* the gates of Saint Denys* and Saint Martin,* the Royal Bridge,Und- 
the edifices on the P|(lAs Vendome,* were raised during the reign of Lewis 
the Great t • **" 

i^ewitthe I '^^^ monumc^ts of the "following reign are the Bourbon 
FUtoendi. I palace, at preseiKt the hall of the Chamber of deputies,* Ihe 
portal of Saint Roche,* thd massive fountain oPGreneHe,*' the Militant 
School,^ the new Church of Saint Genevieve,*" the com maiVet,' the 
equestrian statue of Lewis the Fifteendi, the publi6 buildings in the 8G|aare 
that bears the name of the king,* Saint Martin's market^^and, lastly|the 
mlnt.i • ' 

Ltwto tin I '^^^ embarrassed state t>f the finances did not prevent i^wis 
suiMBiir. 1 the Sixteenth from raising^everal usefiit and elegant buildingsr 
the college of France was completed, an^ the school of Ibedicilbe was 
commenced.^ The court of justice Was embellished vith a new fr^lkik 
the Odeon was built for the representation of ]F*rench coRfedies,^ and tbe^ 
present Italian theatre for the comic opera*" The maginificent front ^ 
the last building mighrhave decorated oncf of the moat frequented streets 
in Paris, but it waa determined not>to place it on a line with the niooi^ 
theatres on the Boulevards. ' The stone gsAleries of the Palais-Royal were 
constructed some years afterwards, by the duke of Orleans.'' ^The bridge 
of liewis the Sixteenth was begun and finished^ the elegant fountain of 
the Innocents, a monument of the regeneration of art, was repaired^^ ^ 
the French theatre adorned the street of Richelieu.* The limits of Paris 
were marked by fifty-five barriers,' rafaed at a great expense, aftd in ^ 
tastei lastly, the theati5e of Feydeau was bu^lt durii^ the same 'reign*' 
undertiecon. . It seemed as if Bonaparte was anxious to indemnif]^the 
jSili'^.em. Parisians for the loss of liberty, by improving their feUji The 
ncnt I embellishments which he added to t&e capital in the short 

space of twelve years, ^u^pBssed those of the threfe preceding TelgO«.'The 
works of the period are the fine streets of La-Paix, RIvoli, Mdlft Thabor» 
aaays. I Castiglione, and many others. The quays of Orsai, DebUIyi 

> Desaix, Morland, Catinat, Bignon, the Louvre, the lavalids, 
firidgoi. I ^^^ ^ityi ^**c Conference, and Tournelle, were constructed. 

■ The bridges of Arts,' the City,** Austerlite and Jena,*were 
successively erected; the canal of Ourcq facilitated the conveyance of 
goods, and thus increased the commerce of the capital.^ Twcnty-fo«f 

• Begun in 1662. p In 1665. o In 1666. r in 1667. ''"J^* 

« Begun in 1671, finished in 1706, « Iii 1672. « In 1674. ' 1"*^ 

» From 1685 to 1701. » Begun in 1722. •> In 1736. c in 1739. •*Beg«n 

in 1752. • Altlioogh founded in 1757, the ceremony of laying the fouiidation ^ 

did not Uke place untU thc.ye«r 1764. « Begun in 1763, finished in 1767. « » i/^ 
Mnl765. « In 1771. Mn 1774. Un 1776. » in 1781. ^^"^Vwo 

• In 1786. p From the year 1787 to 1791. q From the year 1787 to li^' 

' From 1786 to 1789. • »In 1790. « In 1804. « In 1806. ' '" *^ * 

r In 1809. 
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fettBtiias sienred to adorn tad purify the streets; ve cannot refrain 
ffom. mentioning those on Chateiet place, Vaugirard street, the i;narket of 
Saint Germain, the court of the Medical School, the boulevard of Bondi, 
and tlie fountain of the Elephant, the largest of them all; but it remains 
saiirin annnfinished state* Eight covered markets were begun and finishedi 
tte old slaughter-houses were demolished, and others were raised beyond 
the barriers, that the inhabitants might not be exposed to the disgusting 
spoctncies, which, until then, were not uncommon in many parts of Paris.* 
Pottr spacious cemeteries were enclosed without the walls, and granaries 
ef a great size were built pn the site of the ancient arsenaJ.^ The same 
period of despotism and glory was marlied by th& commencement or 
ooiDirfetion of different monuments. The colonnade of the Louvre was 
embellished and perfected; the works by which the same palace was to 
be united to the Tuileries, were begun.^ , A triumphal arch loaded with 
sniaaBentSyin dimensions the same as the one esected to Septimius Severus 
at Rome, rose on the Carrousel, to commemorate the Austrian campaign 
sf 1805." A similar monument of colossal size crowns the entrance to 
theEIjaian Fields*^ The church of the Magdalen was enlarged,* and 
ikt present peristyle was built round the chamber of deputies*' A pillar, 
after the model of the one raised to Antonine at Rome, covered with 
bfosae tuMSO-relievos, and surmounted by the colossal statue of its found* 
cr, adorned Vendome place.* Lastly, the exchange, the most sumptuous 
etifice In Paris, was founded on a site formerly encumbered with old 
iMwaes.^ 

The fall of the extraordinary man by whom these works . siaeetiie 
were accomplished, the exhausted state of the finances after ■ Kestorauon. 
tvo years of invasion and defeats, interrupted, but did not prevent, the 
emb^Hshments of the capital. The blessings of a long desired peace 
gave such an impulse to individual enterprise, that more workmen were 
employed than in the time of Napoleon. Gardens and fields were changed 
iilo streets, and villages rose beyond the gates* The mania of building 
became the disease ot the rich and of speculators without capital; it was 
not until many of them were ruined, until whole districts or quarters 
were deserted, that their folly was discovered. .Some works that had 
been long projected or begun, were, after many interruption^ continued; 
tlie granaries, the slaughter-houses, the markets of Saint Martin and 
Saint Germain were finished; the statues of Henry the Fourth and Lewis 
the Fourteenth were erected on the Pont-Neuf and the Place-Victoire* 
A monument was raised to Lewis the Sixteenth by the city of Paris, and 
it was determined to place the statue of Lewis the Thirteenth on the 
Royal Square, not on account of any admiration for the prince, but be- 
cause his statue bad been there before* 

Every successive addition made to Paris was in all proba- ■ pop^j^y^ 
bility rendered necessary by a corresponding increase in the ' 
population ; but nothing like accurate information can be obtained con- 
cerning the number of inhabitants before the fourteenth century. - It can- 
net be doubted that both before and after that early period, little or no 
attention was bestowed on a subject to which political writers of the pre- 
sent day attach so much importance. 

It is dilficult, however, to suppose with M. Dulaure, that ■ under phuip 



contained only forty-nine thousand inhabitants in the ' *^ ^^' 
rdgn of Philip the Fair.* The chroniclers of the time assert that there 

* They were begun in 1810, but they were not finished nntil after the restoration. 

* Begun m ISOT. <> In 1809. « From 1806 to 1809. « From 1806 to 1814; 
but it it still unfinished. » 1807 to 1814. ' 1807. f Finished in 1810. 
i> In 1808» continued to 1814. 

i M. J. A. Dulaure, Hittoire civile^ Physique et Morale dc Paris, torn. iii. p. 281. third 
edition, 12mo. 
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were fifty thousand men capable of bearing armsi which indicates a popu- 
lation of more than a hundred and twenty thousand individuals. It may 
be allowed that chroniclers are not the best authority, but it shoukitbe 
recollected that the capital consisted then of thirty-four parishes, and it 
might be shown that the average number of inhabitants in each parish 
was at least equal to three thousand. If it were necessary to bring for- 
ward other arguments, it might be remarked that there were sixteen col- 
leges in Paris in the year 1336,^ that eight years afterwards a pestilential 
disease lasted some months, and while it was at its height,* more than five 
hundred persons died daily. 

Under Lewis ■ The number of inhabitants must have been much greater ia 
tiwEievenUL I ^^^^ following ccntury, for a plague that began in 1418, and 
lasted three months, carried off a hundred- thousand individuals. In the 
year 1467, Lewis the Eleventh reviewed the men between sixteen and 
sixty, capable of bearing arms, and their number amounted to more than 
sixty and less than eighty thousand, so that the population may be sup- 
posed greater than 180,000. If 25,000 students from foreign countries 
and different parts of France, then 'in Paris, be included, the total popu- 
lation was without doubt greater than 300,000 individuals. 
Under Henry I The number of houses in Henry the Second's time amounted 
the Second. I to 12,000, from which it may be inferred that the population 
was equal to 240,000. 

Under Henry | When Henry the Fourth besieged Paris in a season of famioe 
the Fourth. I ^nd devastation, there were in the town, exclusively of the 
suburbs, more than two hundred thousand persons. The total number 
Under Lewis I ^^ inhabitants amounted to 492,000 about the end of Lewis the 
uie Four- I Fourteenth's reign; since that period the population has always 
teenth. | ^^^^ progressive.^ 

omrcheBtie- I Paris contained before the revolution a hundred and sixty 
ugtooa houses, I catholic churches, or chapels, viz: fifty parish churches, tea 
^^ f ' others possessing the same privileges, twenty collegiate 
churches, and eighty chapels of ease ; there were besides eleven abbeyi, 
three of which were inhabited by women, fifty-three convents, and forty- 
six nunneries. It does not contain at present more than thirty-eight ca- 
tholic churches, viz: twelve parish churches and twenty-six chapels of 
ease, thirty-five monasteries for women, four for men, and as many monk- 
ish seminaries. Six chapels belong to different sects, viz: three to cal- 
vinists, one to those of the Augsburg confession, one to the eastern Chris- 
tians, and one to the Jews. 

Bdentiiicin. I 'I^bcrc are nine public libraries, many scientific collections, 
■ututkMiB. I others connected with the arts, schools of law, medicine, spd 
schools, &c I theology. It is foreign to our purpose to mention all the 
schools, seminaries, or colleges in which the various departments of know- 

k The college of Sorbonne, Boissy, Huban, Mig^on, Chanac, Boncourt, Baargogoe, 

the Lombards, the Germans, Toun» Lisieux, Autun, Cambray, Aubusson, Toumay, and 

Justin. 
1 The registers afford better means of determining the increase and fluctuations in the 

population since the accession of Lewis tjie Fifteenth: the following are some of tiie 

results. 

In 1719 - .... 509,000 

In 1762 - - - - . - 576,000 

In 1776 . ... 658,tX)0 

In 1785 ...... 685,000 

In 1791 ..... 666,000 

In 1798 ...... 640,000 

In 1802 ..... 672,000 

In 1815 ...... 714,000 

In 1827 ..... 890,000 

The remarkable decrease in the above series from the year 1791 to 1802, mutt be 

attributed to revolutionary troubles. 



Neighbour- 
hood of Paris. 
Saint VeaU 
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iedge are taught; of these the polytechnic school is not the least impor- 
omt, aadit may be remarked that th6 method of instruction which Was 
irtt introduced there, has been since adopted in different countries. The 
number of prtYate institutions amounts to thirty-six; of public schools to 
a hundred and thirty-five; there are twenty*three learned societies, inde* 
pcndently of the Royal Institute, the most celebrated of them all. Much 
good has been effected by philanthropic societies, by benevolent institu- 
tioBS; knowledge has thus been communicated to those who otherwise 
must have remained ignorant ; the evils of poverty havie thus been miti- 
gated. As ostentation is not a pretext for the noble duty of relieving the 
poor, or mitigating humaii suffering, the neglect of it cannot be imputed 
•to carelessness or indifference. The charitable institutions in Paris,^ the 
narabers that subscribe to them, the zeal and judgment with which they 
ard managed, are the best proofs of progressive improvement, the best 
answers that can be given to the narrow-minded men who have vainly 
tUempted to calumniate the present generation. 

Paris is subdivided into twelve tna[yoralties, and the environs 
hna the two subprefectures of Saint Denis and Sceaux. The 
small town of Saint Denis ma'y be mentioned on account of an 
sacknt Benedictine abbey^ and also on account of a church, a Gothic 
building, perhaps more remarkable for lightness than any other in France; 
it was begun in the seventh century, and finished in 1181. The orphan 
daughters of the Legion of Honour are at present educated and maintained 
IB the ancient abbey. A feeder of the Ourcq canal passes at the extremity 
of the town, and contributes to the trade of the inhabitants. Saint Denis . 
Is also a place of some importance on account of four fairs that are held 
in the course of the year; it is calculated that on an average /.62,500 worth 
of cloth, 1 3 5,000 of linen, and L 16,000 of woollen stuffs are sold. More 
tkam ninety thousand sheep are bought at the fair of Landit^ a neighbour- 
ing burgh. 

Vincennes is situated in the district of Sceaux; the old tow- • yj^^^^^ 
crs and the dungeon, which wel*e long used as a state prison, ' ^^ 

are boilt on the royal manor of Philip Augustus; they were begun by Phi- 
lip of Valois, and finished by Charles the Fifth. The first of these kings 
changed the wood into a park by enclosing it with a wall, and it was under 
a venerable oak, which, according to tradition, existed at so late a period 
as the sixteenth century, that Saint Lewis administered justice. Lewis 
the Tenth, Charles the Fourth, Charles the Fifth, Charles the Ninth, and 
otfdinal Mazarin died in the castle of Vinceniies. The village of Bercy 
on the banks of the Seine is the principal depot of the wines, brandy and 
oU tbmt are consumed in the capital. The aqueduct of Arcueil t • .. 
is bniit on the site of the one that was raised by the emperor 1 ^*^"^' ' 
JttUam an ancient work of which some imposing ruins stills remain. The 
neat Tillage of Fontenay-aux-Roses possessed the privilege of r Pontenay- 
supplying the court and the parliament with roses, a privilege ■ ftuxAoca- 
that accounts for its name. It was customary for the peers and magis- 
trates to hold an assembly in the month of May, and each person received 
a hunch of flowers, in which the number of roses was arranged according 
to the rank of the individual ; but the ceremony gave rise to $o many dis- 
pfutes about precedence, that it was at last abolished. It is certain, how- 
ever, that more roses are at present cultivated in Fontenay than in any 
other place round Paris. The burgh of Sceaux on the small t ^^^ 
river Bievre shares with Poissy the advantage of a cattle mar- ^ ^"^* , 
ket for the supply of Paris. The luxury of the Parisians exerts a great 
influence in the surrounding districts, and village girls appear on Sundays 
in the same dress as the belles of the capital. 

The department of Eure, formerly included in the ancient ■ Department 
province of Normandy, is contiguous on the east to Seine and ' <'i'^ua> 
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A great many horses, and the finest oxen that appear in the qMir- 
kets of Sceaiix and Poksy, are reared on the pastures or artificiataifeadoirs 
in the depiirtments the inhabitants manufacture a considerable qoantitf 
of com, cloth, and cotton stuffs. Several places are connected with his* 
torical eTcnts that are not uninteresting even in the present day: the troops 
of Charles the Bad, king of Navarre, were defeated between Evrenx and 
Vernon by Duguesclin in 1364$ sixty years afterwards the English gaiaed 
» victory over Charles the Seventh in the neighbourhood ct Vemeailf 
lastly, the army under the command of the duke of Mayenne was destroyed 
on the plains of Ivry by Henry the Fourth. 

I Vernon rises on the left bank of the Seine, and a bridge of 
^"^°' I twenty-two arches serves as a communication between thet 
town and the suburbs. The public records are preserved in an old tower, 
^^^ I all that remains of the fortifications. Evreux, a to¥m boilt of 

■ wood, is situated in a fruitful valley, watered by the ItonJ It 
is a place of great antiquity; excavations were made at different timeot 
and many ruins have been discovered; indeed it cannot be doubted that 
it occupies the site of the Celtic city, originally called JMediol&mtmf «ii 
at a latter period Eburovkuby the Roman conquerors. The iron arches 
that support the bridge of Arts and the bridge of Austerlitz, were fottod- 
ed at the iron works near Conches, at no great distance from Evreux; 
theindustrious inhabitants are casting at preseht the different parts of an 
iron steeple, which is to weigh 900,000 kilogrammes or 884 tons, it b 
intended to be placed on the cathedral of Rouen. 

Other towns are situated in the country on the north of the Seine: 
Gisors contains three thousand inhabitants; the principal building is a 
church, of which th^ ornaments were sculptured by John Goujon* The 
old tower that rises on an eminence, was part of a castle once inhabited 
by Queen Blanche. The road from Gisors traverses a long ridge on the 
The A d I T ^^^^ ^^ ^^ Great and Little Audely, two small towns which at 
^ ^^ ^ present form only one. Nicolas Poussin was bom in an ad- 
joining hamlet; a monument has been erected to his memory at Little 
Audely, and near it are the ruins of a fortress which, according to tnwli> 
tion, was built by Richard Coeur-de-Lion. 

vaseyof i The village of Fleury is situated in the middle of the taI* 
Fievy. 1 ley through which the Andelle flows. The sinuous course of 
the small river, the manufactories at irregular distances, Charl^val on 
one side, the hill of Deux-Amans on the other, the declivities covered 
with pastures, and the woods which crown their summits, render the tuI- 
ley as agreeable as any in Normandy • Charleval bore the name of Nogeon- 
fiur-Andelle, until the time that Charles the Ninth laid the foundation 
stone of a country seat, that was never finished; but different chamliers 
in it were converted into dwellings for the peasantry. Romilly rLsea on 
the Andelle, near its-confluence with the Seine; the river puts in motion 
the works on which the importance of the town depends; more than three 
hundred persons are employed in making wire, kettles, and different arti- 
cles of brass or copper; it is believed that the weight of the products 
which issue every year from these works, cannot be less than 900,000 kiliH 
grammes. 

I Louviers, on the left of the Eure, may be seen from tiK 
Louviera. | heights that Command Romilly; it is well known on accouat 
of numerous cloth manufactories, in which two thousand workmen were 
employed forty years ago, and which furnish occupatioi^ at present to 
more than six thousand. The wealth and industry of the inhahitants 
have enabled them to adorn their town with several edifices, an elegant 
theatre, and public walks. Pont-de-l'Arche, a place of fifteen hundred 
inhabitants, is situated below Louviers, on the right bank of the Seine; 
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iiv» built by Cbarles the Bald; the effects of the tide are perceptible 
below the walU« 

The amali^ town of Quillebeuf, at the embouchure of the river, waa 
originally called EriearvUk; it was a strong place of s6me consequence 
before the fortifications were razed by Lewis the Thirteenth ; it does not 
coBtaiii at present more than fifteen hundred persons. As the moving 
saads that are accumulated by the Seine, render it impracticable for mer- 
chant vessels to ascend the Rouen, their cargoes are transported in light- 
en from the harbour of Quillebeuf. Neat villages are scattered in the 
country between the river and Pont-Audemer ; they are sur- ■ pont- 
ronaded by orchards and meadows. The time in which the ' ^Ai^emer. 
hit town was founded, cannot be exactly determined ; it is known, how- 
ever, that it was called after Audemer, a Frenchman, who built a bridge 
OB Ae Rille in the thirteenth century. It i3 encompassed with walls and 
ditches; the houses are built of brick, the streets are straight and regular. 
Bemay, on the south of Pont-Audemer, may be mentioned as # 
the capitaf of a subprefecture ; the Charentonne, a small river, ' Bernay. 
flaws below its walls. It contains, at a certain season of the year, not 
fever than forty thousand persons, the most of whom repair to it on ac- 
ooant of a fair, in which more horses are sold than in any other in France* 

It would be tedious to enumerate all the manufactories and different 
vorks in the department; suffice it to say that they amount to fifteen 
kandred, that they furnish employment to thirty thousand persons, and 
tbat the value of their products exceeds 36,000,000 franks, or /. 1,083,000. 

The Ome gives its name to a department, in which calca- r Dmaitmeiit 
reons rocks, granite, and others of an ancient date, form high * ^f Ome. 
bills and narrow vallies, covered with pastures or arable land. The peo- 
ple do not cultivate much corn, but they rear a great many horses and 
saen. Linen, cotton, and different manufactories, furnish employment to 
great numbers; wealth is thus diffused among the four thousand inhabitants 
i[ Vimon tiers on the Vie, and among twenty thousand persons of both 
sexes in the neighbourhood. Argentan rises on the Orne; it is • 
commanded by the ruins of a strong castle,old fortifications and ' '^enu^. 
ramparts long since changed into public walks; it carries on a trade in a par- 
tioilar Idnd of lace, which the French call Poth/-if wtfienpon. The village of 
Saate-Honarine-la-6uillaume has become more flourishing since granite 
qaarriea were worked in the vicinity; it contains at present two thousand 
inhabitants. The Rille flows near a lofty forest that bounds the depart- 
Bcat of Eure, and passes through the neat town of Aigle, a place that 
carries on a great trade in pins and needles; one of the manufactories is 
provided with machinery, by which two thousand needles can be made in 
a day. The straight and well built streets of Mortagne are • 
situated on the declivity of a hill; the town may be considered ■ ^ort^ff^c- 
the centre of a considerable trade in the coarse and fine linens that are 
exported to the colonies. Belesme stands on an eminence that* commands 
the plain and forest of the same name; it is regularly and well built; the 
inhabitants manufacture coarse linens and cotton stuffs. 

We had occasion to mention the Sati in the account of the • 
Roman provinces in Gaul; the Ome waters the Seez, the an- ' ^^^^ 
t Santm^ their principal city, which was built before the conquest of 
The Normans destroyed it in the ninth century; Lewis the Young 
set fire to it in the twelfth, and it was taken in the fourteenth by. the 
Eng^b, who razed the fortifications. It was a more important place be- 
isre the Norman invasion than at present; it does not now contain five 
thousand inhabitants. The cathedral is an imposing Grothic edifice; the 
imoesd is very ancient; Saint L*atinian, or the first bishop, died about the 
beginning of the fifth century. 

Vot. V.-^ H 
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Aien n I The distance from Seez to Alen^on is not mdre than ftipe 
^ ' > leagues ; few visit the last place without remarking the simple 
and elegant architecture of the prefect'^ residence, of the com market^ a 
circular building, and of the town-house, in which the two towers are tte 
remains of the castle that was inhabited by the dukes of Alen^on. - Mnr> 
thai Matignon, who had the courage to disobey the commands of goTcnt* 
ment on Saint Bartholomew's day, the historian Meseray, and the deputy 
Valaz^, were bom in the town. Although less important than it once 
was, it carries on a greater trade in lace than at any former period ; and 
it appears that more than two thousand persons are employed in embroid- 
ering and manufacturing muslin. # 

I Dumfront, an insignificant and ill-built town, near the weat* 

Dumfront. | ^^^ extremity of the department, may be remarked for its po* 
sition on a steep rock that is divided by a vertical fissure; the small river 
of Varennes flows below it. The industry of the inhabitants consists in 
making coarse linen and different stuffs; but it is the capital of a district 
in which the smallest villages have their manufactories. Some of theae 
villages are <:alled burghs ; they contain about three or four thousand in- 
•habitants; we may mention four of them: Athis is noted for cloth and 
silky Ferte Mace for cottons and ribands, Flers for tools and snuiF-boxesi 
Tinchebrai for iron works and paper-mills. 

•Dautment i The Channel bounds the extensive coasts of the depaKment 
ofManche. 1 [j^^^ which we are about to enter. Metals, argil well adapted 
for porcelain, slate and granite quarries, are worked on the hillsf the 
plains are fruitful in corn and pastures, but the whole country is almost 
destitute of timber. Such are the principal products in. a departmeat itt 
provided with roads and other means of communication; it may excite 
surprise, therefore, that it is one of the most populous in France; but the 
inhabitants are laborious and well informed; they devote themselves to 
fishing, agriculture, commerce, and manufacturing industry. 

Mortain, the small capital of the most southern district, is encooa* 
passed with granite rocks; the inhabitants manufacture paper and earthen 
I ware. Avranches, one of the most ancient Armorican cilieat 
^^"^ 1 is situated on a hill at no great distance from the sea; it hare 
the Celtic name of Ingenaf it was afterwards called MrinetUm^ and at a 
still later period, Abrinea^ or Jivrinea. The early inhabitants, the JUnim- 
attsBf or JstvrineatWt were formerly settled in the country of J lvr an Mm , 
The present cathedral dates from the twelfth century; but before thai 
time Avranches was the capital of a diocess, and a place of importanee, 
as a fortified town. The safe and convenient harbour of GranvtUe» was 
built in 1784; eight years afterwards, the inhabitants defended themsl^lvcs 
successfully against an attack of the English. The town contains a popu- 
lation of eight thousand souls; it is ill built, and encompassed with walla; 
most of the people are engaged in commerce ; they equip many vesaels for 

coutanceB. I ^^^ Coasting trade and cod fisheries. Coutancea is probably a 
^ 1 place of as great antiquity as Avranches; it was the Ootedim oC 

the Celts, and the Canttantia'Cattra of the Romans; the country round It 
was forhierly called Cotentin, a name by whith it is^ still designated in 
^ most parts of Normandy. The fiulsard flows beneath the walls, and the 
remains of a Roman aqueduct may be seen in l;he fruitful meadows near 
the banks of the river. The towp is the seat of a diocess ; the cathedral 
may be compared with the finest Gothic edifices in France. 

^^ij^^^^^^^^^^^ I The works which were begun during the reign of Lewia the 
■ Sixteenth, continued under the imperial government^ and al- 



most neglected since 1813, have rendered Cherbourg an important 
twth as a strong town and a sea port Eight formidable redoubta ynani 
the entrance, while three forts and a large battery are placed in anch a 
manner as to defend the anchorage, of which the depth at low tide is not 
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tiiaii forty feet It is enclosed by an embankment three thousand 
ci^t hnndred and sixty-six yards in length, eighty in breadth at the base, 
and thirty at the snmniit. Although the embankment was commented 
k the reigfn of Lewis (he Sixteenth, it is not yet finished, bat so many 
difficulties have been already oyercome, that it may be considered a gi<« 
gwtic undertaking. 

It was necessary to construct a great many conical frames sixty-nine 
tat in heighti sixty in diameter at their summit, and one hundred and 
hrty at their base; they were afterwards filled with stones, and let down 
iaiotbe water. The spaces between them were covered with loose stones; 
itUl the barrier was insufficient to resist the impetuosity of the waves, and 
tie work was only accomplished by successive accumulations. The whole 
■asa is foiled by enormous blocks of granite and sandstone, together 
with forty million cubic yards of loose stones. The former harbour of 
GlierlMnirg was merely adapted for merchant vessels ; more than fifty ships 
sf the liBe may ride at anchor in the present during the lowest tides. It 
is encompassed with storehouses and dockyards, in which the largest 
diipa may be built; but the town is an assemblage of clumsy houses, of 
asnow and crooked streets; the only monument worthy of notice, is the 
•K that was erected to commemorate the landing of the Duke de Berry 
ia 1814. The temperature of Cherbourg is very mild relatively to the 
iititnde; in winter, the thermometer is always five degrees higher than 
it Paris, a fact which tends to confirm what has been already said cou" 
csmtn^ the influence of the sea in modifying climate. The proximity of 
Cherbovrg to Cape Hogue, renders it very probable that it occupies tjie 
sue position as the ancient Chrialum, It bore the name of Caraahur ia 
tetentli century; it was included at a later period in the appanage of 
Charles the Bad, who delivered it to the English ; it was the last conquest 
by Charles the Seventh. The English, having made themselves 
of the town in 1756, plundered- the inhabitants, razed the fortifi- 
catioas, and destroyed the harbour. It was more fortunate in 1815, for 
the Prussians attacked it without success. Cape Hogue, or Hougue, the 
Afw/ Oga of the ancients, is about six leagues on the south-east of Cher- 
^^tmr^\ It is mentioned in history on account of the naval engagement 
which to(^ place between the French and English in 1692. Marshal 
Tsanriile had not more than forty-six ships; Admiral Russel commanded 
a icet of more than ninety sail. The Frenchman fought gallantly during 
ita hoars, and was at last completely defeated; but his science and cou- 
raga extorted the admiration of his enemies. 

Vaiognes is situated in a pleasant valley watered by the Merderet, at no 
giaat distance from Mxuna^ an ancient city now in ruins. Carentan, a 
piacie oi three thousand inhabitants, is defended by a strong castle; it was 
formerly surrounded with fortifications, that have fallen into decay. Saint 
La, the capital of the department, was the Celtic BrimxrOy t ^^^ ^^ 
which oignifies a hfidg$ an tkB Fere or Fire, the river that wa- ' 

tiie town. Saini Laudo^ who was bom there, had the honour of giving 
aame to his native city; he lived during the reign of Clovis, and h^ 
bishop of Coutances. The ancient cathedral of Saint Lo is a light' 
gracefiil building, and the church of the Holy Cross is certainly the 
lonument of Saxon architecture in France. The town was oae of 
naost popular ia Normandy, before the province was conquered by 
Eiward the Third; it has risen into importance ^ late years; it carriea on 
a trade ia cotton manufactures and hardwares. 

The ship CahMm formed part of the fleet which Philip the • SMNMaaii 
•aeoad seat against England in 1583; it was wreeked on the > of ^vmiu». 
padca that extend to the distaace of six leagues betweea the mouths 4t 
Ilia Vita sad the Orae. The saaia rocks were afterwards called CWvot 
4tif and they hava givefi their aame to a maritime department^ they feria 
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during high tides a flat surface several hundred yards in leDgth, and ftbo«t 
thirty in breadth ; sometimes, however, they are wholly concealed by the 
ocean. Calvados is bounded on the side of the continent by the depart* 
ments of Manche, Orne, and Eure; it yields rich harvests; it abounds in 
cattle; it is well supplied with coal. 

I ^signy rises on the bay in which the Vire throws itself into 
^^^' I the channel; it possesses a small harbour, and carries on a con- 
siderable trade in the produce of the neighbouring country. The town 
contains only two thousand inhabitants, and it sends annually more than 
three million six hundred thousand pounds of butter into different parts 

I of France. The country between Isigny and Bayeux, a dis- 
y^^' I tance of seven leagues, is covered with orchards, rich pas-* 
tares, and fruitful fields. The last place was the ancient Mrsegenuif or 
SaioeasHi^ which was surrounded in the time of Csesar with forests, and 
j>ossessed a celebrated school under the direction of the Druids. A spacious 
street extends from one extremity of the town to the other; it forms an 
exception to the rest, which are for the most part ill built. The cathe* 
dral, a Gothic edifice, is adorned with a magnificent portal, and surmount* 
ed by three lofty towers; but the exterior is not the only part that fixes 
the attention ; it has a treasury, in which there are several curiosities, 
among others, the tapestry worked by queen Matilda, representing the 
exploits of William the Conqueror. Lace and porcelain are the princi- 
pal articles in the trade of tbe town ; it has given birth to the eloquent 
Alain Chartier, and to Oliver Basselin, a lyric poet, celebrated as the in* 
ventor of the Fau de Vtrt; his lively son^s weoe at first confined to the 
banks of the Vire; but having become fashionable at Paris, they were 
styled vaudetnlki. Vire, so called from the river that waters it, was gradn- 
ally built round the castle, which dates from the time of Philip Augns- 
tns. Cond^ sur Noireau, at the confluence of the Drouance and the 
Noireau, contains five thousand inhabitants, together with several cotton 
and linen manufactories. 

I ^ ^^^^ ^^^^* ^^ ^ district covered with woods, fruit trees, and 

' pastures; the Ant^, a small river, flows below it, and Falaise, 
a Norman city, is built near the base. The town is encompassed with 
three suburbs; Guibray, one of them, might be sufiicient to render it a 
place of celebrity, for two very important fairs are held there every year; 
the first begins on the tenth, and lasts to the twenty-fifth of August; the 
other continues eight days after, the eighth of September; an immense 
number of horses are sold during the first fair, the second is set apart for 
the sale of cattle and different merchandise. In the same suburbs are 
situated the remains of a strong castle, with a tower in a good state of pre- 
servation$ it was the birth place of William the Conqueror. An excel- 
lent road leads from the town to the capital of the department. 
^^ I It is vain to determine the time in which Caen was built; it 

' does not appear to be very ancient, but the date of the foun- 
dation is unknown. It was formerly encompassed with walls and flanked 
with twenty towers: many of the streets are adorned with well built houses; 
the public buildings are imposing, and such is the excellent quality of the 
stone in the neighbouring quarries, that* Caen may in time become one . 
of the finest toyrns in France. The Royal Place forms a large square ; 
the town-house, a simple and elegant edifice, rises at one extremity, and 
a public walk extends i%und the centre, which is adorned with a bronse 
statue of Lewis the Fourteenth. The abbey church is finer in point ct 
architecture than any in Caen ; within it are contained the tombs of Wil-' 
liam the Conqueror, by whom it was built, and of his wife Matilda. The 
town is chiefly important on account of a university, a botanical gardo^ 
a public library of forty thousand volumes, and a very valuable collectioB 
of natural history. It possesses also an academy of science and belles- 
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kltfM» Linnean* antiquarian, and agricultural societies; the traaaactiont 
fliich are published every year, attest the zeal and knowledge of the meiar 
bere. The celebrated Lamouroux, by whose premature death science 
natained no ordinary lods, filled the chair of natural history in the uni- 
Tenity.^ The town has given birth to Malherbe, Segrais, Malfilatre and 
Hsety bishop of Avranches. It stands in a fMiitful and pleasant valley, 
altke confluence of the Odon and Ome; ac^tivity reigns in the small har- 
bour, and a public walk, remarkable for its beauty, is bounded on one side 
by verdant meadows, on the other by the river. If it be added that the 
iabtbitants are alike distinguished by their knowledge and industry, it 
ciBDOt be wondered that the good effects of^their example extend, to most 
places in Normandy. 

The other towns in the department are comparatively insig- ■ ^igjeux 
lificint ; Lisieux is encompassed with ditches and old walls ; ' ^' 

itwu formerly the capital of a diocess, in which the first bishop was Li- 
tarde, who flourished in tlve sixth century. There is reason to believe 
tbat it occupies the site of Noviamagus^ a Celtic cityy^and it is certain that 
it was one of the places that the Romans called lAxovium, It carries on 
at present a considerable trade in linen, cotton stuffs and ribands, a trade 
vbich furnishes employment to three thousand workmen. The inha- 
bitants of PonM'Eveque are engaged in the same sort of industry, but it < 
is thinly peopled and ill built. 

The heights above Honfleur are covered with lofty tre^s, but • f^^^j^^ 
I Tiata reveals the rich country in the neighbourhood, the em- ' , ^ ^^' 
bMcbure of the Seine, and the sea that bounds the horizon. The town 
itadf is an irregular assemblage of dirty houses, and the most frequented 
chsrch is built of wood. Two pharos direct vessels to the harbour; al- 
thoQgh it is small, the commercial intercourse between Honfleur and 
HaTre, and the equipments necessary for the herring, cod, and mackerel 
iifacries, render it the scene of much activity and confusion. But the 
port was once more flourishing than at present ; some distinguished navi- 
gators were born there; it was from Honfleur that Chinot Palmier and 
captain Gonneville departed in the sixteenth century on their voyages of 
<liicovery. The town is called Eonnefleuin several old chart^.a name 
which, according to an antiquary of some celebrity, signifies in northern 
^Svages a hamlet on a small gulf;' the etymology, it must be admitted, 
accords with the position." 

The distance by sea from Honfleur to Havre is not more Department 
ihan three leagues, and steam vessels sail from the one place of Cm 
to the other ia less than an hour. The first object that a ^^' 
Mranger observes on entering the port of Havre, is the tower t>f Francis 
the First, an old building connected with the fortifications that were 
^tcted by the same prince; it serves at present as a station to watch the 
aifroach of ships. Three basins communicate with the harbouri it is 
Mended by a citadel, and the whole town is surrounded with bastions. 
The streets in the Old Quarter are sufficiently regular, but the houses are 
iB built; the New Quarter extends along the basin of Ingouville, and it 
iccords belter with the commerce of the port, which has constantly, in- 
citaaed since the peace. But the finest part of Havre fronts the iron works 
ttd the dock yards; a large court planted with trees forms a public walk, 
ttd well built quays or spacious streets traverse the town from the gate 
of Ingouville to the harbour. It may be remarked, however, that the 
fihlic buildings correspond ill with the wealth of the inhabitants ; the 
tutom house is a large edifice,- the town-house, the subprefecture, the 
cuhaage, and the two churches are very ordinary in point of architecture. 

' See the Notice «ir la Vie et les trsvaux de J— V— Lamouroux by J. J. N. Huot, 
AHtlei det Seiencet Naturelles. 
"FfomAoni, hamlet aiid>lMr» asmall gulf. Ste Notice des Qanles by Vakiis. 
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Many country houaes are «taated near the aaburb of Ingonirille, w^hieli 
contains five thousand inhabitants. The town has produced few distill^ 
gniahed men^ but it was the birth place of Bernardin de Saint Pierre. 
Two light-houses are erected on the hill behind Havret at the extremity 
of the ridge that forms Cape Here; they were built to indicate during the 
night the dangers of the coast. 

A fruitful valley extends from the northern extremity of the same ridge 
to the sea, and terminates at Fecamp, a town of eight thousand inhabitaatai 
it possesses several cotton manufactories, and equips a number of vessels 
for the cod fisheries. Another valley on the south of it, perhaps the most 
picturesque of any in the department, is watered by the Bolbec, a sninll 
river that has given its name to an industrious town of seven thousaiMl 
inhabitants, who carry on a trade in muslin and different manufactures. 

I ^^^ before the river falls into the Seine, it passes through Lrllle* 
°"^' 1 bonne, a burgh that stands on the site of JvUa Bcna^ a city of 
which the importance is attested by three Roman ways, and by recent 
excavations that have revealed the remains of a theatre and other ancient 
works. 
caudebec I Caudcbec was formerly the capital of Caux, a small country 

■ in which agriculture has attained a high degree of perfection, 
where every house, surrounded by trees of different sorts, contributes to 
adorn the different sites ; indeed, the country watered by the Seine from 
Havre to Rouen, may vie with the vaunted banks of the Loire. Caudebec 
was a very flourishing town before the revocation of the edict of Nantesi 
it was almost ruined in consequence of that impolitic measure, and mU 
though it still possesses a conyenient harbour, the population does not 
exceed three thousand souls. It is situated in the district of Yvetot, n 
small town of which the lords, before the reign of Lewis the Eleventhf 
were styled kings by their vassals. 
Rouen I ^^^^^ ^^ situated in a fine valley enclosed by chalk hiUsy 

' and covered with verdant meadows or cultivated fields. The 
Seine flows through the same valley, and waters several islands ; the ram-^ 
parts of the town rise above the river, and the port is crowded with ves* 
sels of every nation. A modern bridge leads to the suburb of Saint Severe, 
part of which is formed by large barracks and a,n open space that is re- 
served for military exercises. The town may be enriched by the commerce 
and industry of the inhabitants, but many of the streets are disfigured b^ 
wooden houses, and almost all of them are crooked; those of a very recent 
date form the only exception. Although Rouen is not remarkable for 
modern edifices, it possesses several monuments of the middle ages; Saint 
Ouen, an *old church, equally worthy of notice for the architecture and 
the beauty of the painted windows, the cathedral, of which the steeple was 
lately destroyed by fire, the linen market, an old and large bailding, and 
the court of justice, an elegant Gothic edifice, are those, perhaps, which 
have been most admired; it may be remarked too, that the infirmary ta 
larger than any other in France. The inhabitants are devoted to trade, 
but they possess a collection of valuable paintings, a library of forty thon- 
sand volumes, a good botanical garden, schools of medicine and pharmacy, 
two theatres, an academy of sciences and belles-lettres, ^n agricuhurnl 
and antiquarian society. It has produced some great men; among others 
Fontenelle and the two Corneiiles; the modest house that the latter inhn- 
bited may still be seen in the street of La Pie; 

The etymology of Rouen has given rise to different opinions; some an* 
tiquaries derive the name of the ancient capital of Normandy from tlie 
small river of Robec, the Latin BoMtcwm; others believe it to have been 
so called from Botho^ an idol which they affirm the FeUocaui adored. It 
might be difiicult to form a correct opinion on the subject, but it is cer- 
t^n that Baihomagut was a tery insignificant pkce in the time of Gsssar; 
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^ Emmuk general does not mention itf ind the first nbtke of it appears 
ia the geographf of Ptolemy* It fell into, the power of the English ia 
Ut9| they kept possession of it daring twenty' years. It was ia 1431 that 
sireral prelates, rebels to their lawful king, deaf to the voice of patriotism, 
flHtmrnentB in the hands of foreigners, judged and put to death the heroine 
vbo saved her country. A statue of Joan d'Arc, afterwards erected on 
the market place, proves that her memory is revered in the town where 
the waa unjustly condemned. 

Elheuf ia situated about four leagues on the south of Rouen, • 
vk a pleasant valley watered by the Seine ; it is a place of con- ' 
dderable importance from cloth manufactories, which furnish employment 
to eight thousand workmen* Goumay carries on a great trade ■ q^^ 
m batter; several mineral springs rise in the neighbourhood; * '' 

the houses round one of them, the fountain of Jouvence, form a small 
mm of three thousand five hundred inhabitants. Aumak, the ■ . 
SBctent JUbemarky is an 111 built town on the north of Jouvence; ' ^ ^' 
k b enclosed by large meadows, and watered by the Bresle, on which a 
bridge has been erected ; the two columns at one extremity indicate the 
pbce where Henry the Fourth was wounded by a shot from an arquebuse 
daring the battle that was fought against the troops of the League. No 
lawn of any consequence can be mentioned in the district of Neuf-Chatel, 
adistrict that supplies many parts of France with excellent cheese^ leaving 
k on the right, we may proceed to Dieppe, a well built city, in which 
there are six squares and not fewer than sixty-eight fountains, fed by a 
kick aqueduct more than a league in length. The harbour is safe and 
commodious, but the entrance is narrow; although the inhabitants clean 
k at regular intervals by opening the sluices of a basin which was built 
far the purpose, it is often encumbered with the gravel that the sea ac- 
cumulates* The battle of Arques, in which Henry the Fourth defeated 
the duke of Mayenne, was fought in the neighbourhood. The navigators 
that discovered Canada, and the first Frenchmen that founded commercial 
stations on the coasts of Africa, set sail from Dieppe. 

The department of Lower Seine is one of the most commercial in France) 
the products of the fisheries are equivalent to five millions of franks, or 
is more than 1.208,300 ; the value of the cotton manufactures amounts to 
thirty-five millions, or nearly /. 1,500,000 ; all the other manufactures have 
been estimated at seventy millions, or /.3, 1 25,000*" As a proof that agri- 
calture ia in a very improved state, it may be mentioned that not more 
than a sixteenth part of all the arable land remains fallow. 

The chalky plains watered by the Somme and its feeders are ■ DeMitment 
covered with fruitful lands; corn, lint and hemp are cultivated, ' oCSoimiie. 
the inhabitants rear a great many cattle and sheep, a'branch of industry 
that is neglected in many parts of France. The country, it must be ad- 
mitted, is almost destitute of wood, but the vallies abound in peats, which 
make up in some measure for the deficiency of other combustibles. The 
small harbour of Saint Valery is situated at the mouth of the Somme; 
three or four hundred vessels enter it .every year ; it was there that Wil* 
liMA departed to conquer England with a fleet of eleven hundred sail, and 
a humdred thousand men. Abbeville rises on the same river, * ^^^i^^y^ 
about four Jeagues above Saint Valery ; it is a strong town of i 
the fourth class; it was fortified for the first time by Charlemagne. The 
houaca are built of brick, but there are several fine old buildings, among 
others the church of Saint Vulfran, a Gothic edifice. The inhabitants 
houat of the poet Millevie, their townsman; some of them too have not 
Ibrgotten that the chevalier de la Barre, a youth not more than fifteen 
of age, was condemned at Abbeville to be beheaded, to have his 

■ See the Annusire Staftialiqttfi da la Stiae Inferiure. 
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right kand amputated, and his tongue toHi from his body, because he nw^ 
licentious verses and remained uncovered during a religious proceasioii. 
Amiens I Amiens is situated at ,the distance of nine leagues above 
mens. | ^i^^^^ym^^ ^ hoTC in ancient times the name of SamarobrivOf 
which signifies a bridge on the Somme. It was the capital of the Mmbiani^ 
and one of the places in Gaul in which good weapons were made. It was 
the principal city in the kingdom of the Franks under Clodion; it is at 
present a strong town of the third class; it carries on a considerable trade; 
the manufactures are linens, cottons, and velvet. The cathedral is con- 
sidered a model of Gothic architecture, and the public library is not in- 
ferior to the one at Rouen. Amiens has produced many great men, per- 
haps the most remarkable are Peter the Hermit, who persuaded the 
faithful to undertake the first crusade, the marshal d'Estr^es, Voiture, 
Ducange, Gresset, and the astronomer Delambre. It was united to France 
in the reign of Lewis the Eleventh, but the Spaniards gained it by strata- 
gem in the time of Henry the Fourth. Some soldiers, clad as peasants, 
conducted a cart loaded with straw and nuts ; as soon as they entered the 
town, the cart was purposely upset; while the burgesses were gathering 
the nuts, the disguised soldiers put them to death, and delivered Amiens 
to their companions without the gates. It is not in such a way that strong 
places are now taken, but six months had hardly elapsed before it was 
p^^ I again in the possession of the French. The people of Peronne 

' boast that their town was never conquered ; they repelled in 
15^3 a numerous and warlike army under the command of Henry of Nas- 
sau. The ramparts are now planted with trees, or changed into walks 
which the Somme serves to adorn. 
M tdidi I Montdidier is built on the summit of a hill above the small 

' river Don ; it need not be mentioned because it was the Resi- 
dence of French kings during the twelfth century, but because it is the 
capital of a subprefecture, and the birth place of Parmentier. Doulens* 
on the left bank of the Authie, is not a place of greater importance ; it 
carries on, however,, a considerable trade in the coarse linens that are 
manufactured in the district. A double citadel adds greatly to its strength; 
it possesses a large cotton manufactory, and several oil mills. 
Deptrtment | Boulonnais, Artois, and part of Picardy, make up the de- 
of Ka^ca- partment which derives its name from the narrow branch of 
'*^ ^ the sea that separates England and France. The soil is divided 

by a chain of hills into two regions, the southern and the northern. The 
first, intersected by small vallies, slopes gently towards the banks of the 
Authie, or the boundary between Pas-de-Calais and the department of 
Somme; the second inclines more perceptibly towards the north. Both 
regions are productive ; the shores of the sea are covered with sandy hills 
or downs on which agriculture is making new conquests. 
Montreuu I Montreuil stands on a hill above the banks of the Canche; 

'it was founded in the ninth century by the first count of Pon« 
thieu ; the houses are built of brick, and the town is defended by a citadel 
and ramparts. Hesdin is situated on the same river above Montreuil ; it 
contains about four thousand inhabitants; it is encompassed with walls 
and ditches. But Boulogne must be considered a place of greater im« 
portance than either of the two last ; it is also more ancient; arms and 
other articles, evidently of Roman origin, were discovered at so late a 
period as 1823. It was the Celtic Geaoriacum^ a seaport of the JUEortfu» 
whom Virgil calls the most remote inhabitants of the earth. 

Extremique hominum Morini^ Rhenasque bicomi8.o 
It was from the same harbour that the Roman fleets jset sail to Great 

« Virgil, .fineid. Ub. VUI. V. 7^. 
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Britain ; Constantioe gave it at a later period the name of BaUmia^ but the 
sea rose then to the highest part of the town, and rings to which the an- 
cients used to attach their vessels, have been^t different times discovered; 
the antiquity of the same quarter is attested by narrow, crooked, and 
irregular streets ; the low town, on the contrary, is built with great regu- 
larity, it was originally a small suburb. Although the (larbour was en- 
larged by Napoleon, it is still difficult of access; vessels are embedded in 
ooze during the reflux of the tide ; they are lifted by the flux, which raises 
the waters to the height of fourteen feet. While Napoleon menaced £ng« 
land with an invasion, the army assembled on the coast, resolved to erect 
a marble monument to their chief; but it was not finished until the resto- 
ration, and the purpose for which it was intended was of course changed; 
it now records the arrival of the Bourbons in France. 

Calais, at the northern extremity of the department, pos- ■ j^^j^ 
tesses several advantages; it is a strong town of the first class; ' 
it has a convenient, although a small and shallow port; it is encompassed 
with ramparts, that form agreeable walks; the houses and streets are re- 
gular and well built. It may be remarked, on the other hand, that sand 
is constantly accumulating in the harbour, and the inhabitants have no 
other water than what is collected in cisterns. A tower of finished archi- 
tecture serves as a belfry ; it rises on the Place d'Armes, near the large 
town-house. A column was erected on the port to commemorate the ar- 
rival of Lewis the Eighteenth in 1814. The coasts of England are seen 
from the pier; nay, it is said that Dover castle is also visible in clear 
weather. Calais, now so much frequented by strangers, and peopled by nine 
thousand individuals, was only a village in the thirteenth century, but it 
was so well fortified by Philip of France, count of Boulogne, that Edward 
the Third of England besieged it during thirteen months; the inhabitants 
did not capitulate until they were compelled to do so by famine; it was 
ilien that the six persons whose names history has recorded, presented 
themselves before an exasperated victor. 

A marshy country extends on the south of Calais to Guines, « Guinet. 
formerly a fortified city, and to the small town of Afdres, now ' Aniiw. 
watered by a canal to which it has given its name. It was in the same 
country that Francis the First and Henry the Eighth agreed to hold an 
interview in the year 1520, and the place where they met was decorated 
with so much magnificence that it still retains the name of the Champ du 
Drop dTOr.^ The marshes of Aa, near Saint Omer, enclose several small 
iilandsy the town is fortified and well built; it dates from the seventh cen- 
tsryi it was the birth place of Suger, abbot of Saint Denis, and minister 
to Lewis the Young. The neat and strong city of Aire, about four leagues 
from Saint Omer, contains nine thousand inhabitants; it counts Male- 
branche in the number of its townsmen. Bethune is built on a rock, and 
the fortifications that defend it, were planned by Vauban. The small town 
of Lens niay recall the victory bf Cond^, a victory that put an end in 1648 
to the war between France and Austiia. Saint Pol is visited for its mine- 
ral waters; it is the capital of a district. 

Arras, a strong town of the third class, rises on a plain sur- . ^^^^^ 
rounded by hills, and watered by the Scarpe and the Crinchon; ' 
it is divided into four parts, the high and low town, the city and the cita- 
dcL Houses built of freestone, squares or courts encompassed with 
arcades, -a Gothic cathedral remarkable for its bold architecture, a large 
town-house in the same style, and spacious barracks, render it one of the 
fiae towns in France. Although not a place of great trade, it possesses 
some cotton and lace manufactories, beetroot sugar works, and about 
twenty ml mills. It contains also a public library of thirty-four thousand 

p The Field of the Cloth of Gold. 
Vol. v.— 4 1 
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Tolumes, a collection of paintings and antiquities, a botanical garden, and 
two literary societies. It has given birth to several great and infamous 
men; in the one class may be mentioned Baudouin the historian, Lecluae 
the physician, and Palissot the botanist; in the other, Damien the fanatic, 
the two Robespierres, and Joseph Lebon. Arras stands on the site of 
Nemetaeumj or Nemetocenaj the capital of the Jitrebantee; as it was taken by 
Caesar, it must have been founded at least fifty years before the Christian 
era. 

Department i . If the department in which the capital is situated be ex- 
of Kord. I cepted, no other is so wealthy or so populous as the depart- 
ment of Nord; were the population diffused throughout the whole kingdom 
in the same ratio, France might contain more than eighty*five million of 
inhabitants. The same country is covered with fields, that produce in 
proportion twice as much as those in other departments; it is intersected 
by twice as many roads, and four times as many canals. It possesses the 
mo^t abundant iron and coal mines; it contains the greatest number of 
populous towns and strong places; in short, it is the one in which the in- 
habitants are most enlightened and also most industrious. 

1^ I The Scheldt is by no means a large river at Cambray^ but 
^' I the canal of Saint Quentin that crosses it, contributes greatly 
to the commerce of the town. The importance of linen and cambric, as 
articles of trade, is admitted by all; but it is not so generally known that 
Cambray claims the honour of having first manufactured them. It is at 
present the capital of a subprefecture; as a place of war, it belongs to the 
second class. Antiquaries have shown that it is a very ancient town; it 
bears the name of Camaracum in the Theodosian table and the itinerary 
of Antonine. It possesses several fine buildings, of which the cathedral 
is not the least remarkable; the interior is adorned with the monument 
that was erected to Fenelon, who was both a native and an archbishop of 
Cambray. The streets are for the most part straight, but many of them 
are disfigured by the gables of old houses. 
Landreey. I La^^^drecy rises in the middle of a plain covered with mea- 

■ dows, and the Sandbre, which is there navigable, divides it into 
two parts. ^ Although it contains hardly four thousand inhabitants, the 
present fortifications enabled it to resist Charles the Fifth, who assembled 
an army of fifty thousand men under the walls, and besieged it in vain 
during six months. Avesnes, a small fortified town, is watered by the 
Heipe; it is the residence of a subprefect; coal mines, extensive marble 

Meubeate. T *"^ *'*^^ quarries are worked in the district. Maubeuge, a 
* strong town of the third class, is situated on the Sambre be- 
low the last place; it contains six thousand inhabitants. Bavay, on the 
west of it, is only remarkable for remains of antiquities; it bore the Latin 
name of jBayocum, it was an important town under Augustus, who embel- 
lished it with a circus, an aqueduct, and other edifices. An inscription on 
an ancient pyramid informs us that three Roman roads, which were con- 
structed by the same emperor, termuiated in the market«place. 

Valenciennes I ^} ^^ ^^^^ ®**^ *^*^ Valenciennes, formerly the capital of 

■ Hainault, was founded by the emperor Valens, an error that 
cm only be accounted for by the similitude of the two names ; it i9 cer- 
tain that Valenciennes was merel v a village in the time of the early French 
kings.^ If it is at present one of the most important places in the king- 
dom, it may be attributed to its situation at the confluence q{ the Ronelle 
and the Scheldt. Some of the squares are very imposing, but the reat of 
the town is ill built The manner by which it ^11 into the power of Lewis 
the Fourteenth affords an instance that rash daring may be sometimes at- 
tended with more fortunate results than the wisest combinations or the 
most skilful plans. The enemy's patroles had advanced beyond the gates; 
some French recruits, impelled by the impetuosity of youth, pursued them 
tfnd entered the town along with the fugitives; the general being informed 
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of this vaezpected event, marched to their assistance, and a place whicK 
■light have imfieded the progress of the king during several months, was 
taken in less than two hours. Valenciennes is the native town of John 
Froissard, a priest, a historian, and a poet ; it is also the birth place of 
Anthony Wateau, a painter whose works are distinguished by the grace 
lad lightness of his touch. The cambric and linen manufactures render 
it at present one of the most ifldustrious cities in France. 

The wealth in the village of Anzin may be attributed not so ■ ^^^ 
Btick to glass works and manufactories, as to the most exten- ' 
sire coal mines in France; there -are sixteen pits, of which the depth va- 
ries from six hundred to nine hundred feet. The total number of persons 
en g a g ed in these works is not less than sixteen thousand, and the annual 
products amount to four million of hundred weights. The vil- ■ ^ 
hge oC Famarft, the Fawim Marti$ of the Romans, has risen * ^*'*' 
into celebrity of late years; dissertations have been written on the ancient 
fortress of which the remains are still apparent; excavations were at dif- 
ferent times undertaken, and many valuable objects of antiquity have been 
fonnd. Denain, about a league on the west of Valenciennes, ■ jy^^^i^ 



the place where Marshal Villars gained a memorable vie- 
voTj over the imperialists and the Dutch in 1712. Cond^, i ^^^ 
which, during the revolution, bore the name &f Nord-IAbrt^ ■ 
coetnina six thousand inhabitants; it possesses a frequented harbour on 
the Scheldt; as a place of war, it belongs to the first class, i g^^ ^^y^ ^^ 
Saint Amand, a town of nine thousand inhabitants, carries on ' 
a great trade in lint that is mostly cultivated in the neighbouring coun- 
try; it may be mentioned, too, on account of mineral springs which, al- 
though much frequented by the Romans, were seldom visited afterwards 
aatii the reign of Lewis the Fourteenth. 

According to Caesar, Douai was one of the principal cities ■ d^^^ 
ef the Cahuieif it stands in a situation favourable to commerce; ' 
the Scarpe waters it, communicates with the Scheldt by the canal of Sen- 
s^ and thus enables it to carry on a trade with the principal towns in 
the Netherlands. Old waHs flanked with turrets, form a large enclosure; 
indeed there are almost as many gardens as houses, and the streets are 
for the most part straight. The principal buildings are the town-house, 
the chvrch of Saint Peter, and an arsenal, supposed to be the largest in 
France. John de Bologne, the celebrated sculptor, to whom the Parisians 
sre indebted for the statue of Henry the Fourth, was a native of Douai. 
Orchies, about four leagues northwards, is the ancient Origiaeum^ accord- 
ing to Ptolemy, the only city of the Jhrihatea. 

Lille is situated in a very fruitful plain; it is watered by the > 
Denle, a small navigable river, and by a canal that communi- ' 
eaten with the sea. It was founded by Baudouin the Fourth, count of 
Fbnders, in the beginning of the eleventh century. Seven large gates, 
adorned with sculptures, lead to the town; the fortifications are formida- 
ble, and it is said that the strong fortress was one of the first works of 
Vaaban. The streets are broad, and the houses are well built; the finest 
edifices are the hospital, the* town-house, and the corn market. Roads 
aid canals enable the inhabitants to carry on a great trade; the activity 
Aat prevails within the walls, renders Lille very different from most 
strong towns, and makes the stranger apt to forget the seven sieges it 
lias supported at different epochs, under different masters, as well as the 
■Mi associations connected with fortresses and ramparts — the monuments 
sf anbition and cruelty. Loos, a village almost at the gates of Lille, 
oontains several manufactories and a large house of correction, in which 
■nre than fifteen hundred men and women are confined. A small har- 
bour tends to facilitate the trade of Armentieres, a neat town | j^„„^y^,^ 
of seven thousand seven hundred inhabitants, most of whom ^ ^'^ 

are employed in manufacturing lint, hemp, and cotton. Quesnoy-sur- 
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Deule is a place of trade, and Commines is noted for Its ribandsf tlfte 
pot>ulatioa in each of them may amount to four or five thousand souls^ 
Roubaixy a manufacturing towny and Turcoing, a large burgh that sitp* 
plies dififerent parts of France with woollen and cotton stuffs^ may t<»- 
gether contain fifteen or sixteen thousand inhabitants. All these places are 
situated on the north of Lilley and the most remote is not more tlMUH 
three or four leagues from iu 

.nkHmA T Bailleul, Cassel, Merville^ and Estairs, are the four prtnci- 
Hazetaouek. | ^^ iqwus in the fruitful district of Hazebrouck; the fiwit is 
built on a height, the second was once fortified; it rises on a hill, aad 
commands a view of the ocean and thirty-two towns| the third is sitoated 
in a marshy country, and the fourth contains six thousand inhabitants. 
Although the population of Hondtschoote does not exceed four thottSMid 
soulS| it is a place of celebrity from the victory which the French gained 

Benniefl I ^^^^ ^^^ English in .1793. Bergues, a place of importance an 

^'^^' I a com market, was formerly surrounded by marshes; that have 
been partly drained; the canals of Dunkerque, of Upper and Lower 
Colme, meet at the base of the hill on which it stands ; the houses are 
regular, but all of them are built of brick. As a strong place, it belongs 
to the third class ; the possession of it, however, was considered a matter 
of so much consequence, that it has been eight times taken and retaken, 
seven times sacked, and three times besieged without success ; it does not 
GravdiiiM. I ^^'^^^^^ more than six thousand inhabitants. Gravelines, a 

^^ "^ > town of three thousand souls, was founded in 1160, by Henry, 
count of Flanders: it is on the whole well built, but the marshes near the 
mouth of Aa render it unhealthy. It was first fortified by Charles the 
Fifth ; the present works were erected by the chevalier Deville and the 
marshal de Vauban. 

DoDkeroiM. I '^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ GravcUnes to Dunkerque, extends along the 
' 1 sandy hills that rise on the sea shore. The last tgwn was 
gradually built round a chapel, which was founded by Saint Eloi in the 
middle of these sandy downs.*^ Large, well peopled, and well built, its 
position between two seas, and the proximity of England and the Nether* 
lands, accouht for its past prosperity. Baudouin the Young, cosnt oC 
Flanders, conferred on it the rank and privileges of a city in the tenth 
century; since that tinae, it has excited the jealousy or covetousness of 
several princes. It was burnt by the English in 1388; built anew, it fell 
successively into the power of Flanders, Spain, and France. The Span- 
iards took it from the English, and the latter were expelled by the French. 

The treaty of Chateau-Cambresis put Spain in possession of it, but it 
was retaken by Cond^ in 1646. The Spaniards having made themselves 
masters of it again, the victory which Turenne gained at Dunes in 1658, 
rendered it an easy conquest to the French. It was afterwards ceded to 
the English ; Lewis the Fourteenth purchased it from Charles the Second 
for five millions of franks, and rendered it impregnable. But by a shame- 
• ful clause in the treaty of Utrecht, the same monarch was obliged to fill 
up the harbour and to destroy the fortifications; the works were rebuilt 
by Lewis the Fifteenth. The duke of Yorlt besieged it in 1793 without 
success ; indeed, he was compelled to leave his artillery in the hands of 
the enemy. The trade of Dunkerque has increased since 1816; a large 
sluice was lately constructed for the purpose of clearing the sand that 
obstructs the entrace into the harbour. 

Every place of any importance in France has now been mentionejd ; we 
have adhered strictly to the political limits of the country, and endeav- 
oured to avoid as much as possible the tedium arising from a long and 
often uniform description; to do so wholly was incompatible with the 

<i Dunkerque signifies in Flemish, a clmrch on the downs. 
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■atnre of the subject. We cannot, however, leave the kingdom without 
taking a rapid survey of the roads, canals, and finances. The causes and 
effects of public prosperity are more fully developed in the tables at the 
end of the chapter ; from these the reader may be enabled to estimate the 
resources of France, as a commercial, agricultural, and military nation. 

Every one admits that numerous, roads and canals have a powerful 
effect on the agriculture, commerce, and industry of a country. We ad- 
mire the order with which the vital functions are ramified by the aid of 
vessels and organs constructed so as to diffuse motion into every part of 
the individual ; in the same manner the welfare of a state depends mainly 
«■ means of communication ; by them life is made to circulate in every 
part of it. A few roads in France are well kept, but they form « 
an exception ; and it appears from the estimates of the ablest ' ^°^^ 
engineers, that it requires sixty-seven millions of franks, or nearly two 
nilfions eight hundred thousand pounds to prevent them from becoming 
wholly useless.' They are equal in extent to eight millions of leagues ;* 
bat as sixteen thousand square leagues are unprovided with them, their 
total length must be doubled before the advantages of commerce can be 
extended throughout the kingdom. To complete the roads that are still 
infinished, requires forty-four millions of franks, or one million eight 
kvndred and fifty thousand pounds. The sum of one hundred and eleven 
niilions of franks, or four miliions^six hundred and fifty thousand pounds, 
is therefore necessary for their improvement and completion. Twenty 
niilions of franks, or less than eight hundred and fifty thousand pounds, 
are annually expended on them at present: it is vain then, to expect that 
sew roads can be made; indeed along period must elapse before the pre- 
sent are finished and repaired. 

Ninety-six canals are mentioned in the statistics of France ; * 
of these, sixty-four are finished, eighteen are in progress, and 1 ^^^^^ 
fourteen are projected. Such as are completed, and the others on which 
workmen are now employed, form an extent of six thousand and ninety- 
three English miles, an extent that must be more than doubled, before 
France can derive from her canals all the advantages which England does 
at presei&t. The sums necessary for the improvement and extension of 
the roads and canals, are immense; but the vast resources that France 
possesses, need not be overlooked. The taxes may be estimated at nine 
hundred and eighty millions of franks, or ^.4 1,333,340. Austria is the 
only state that has an equal population; Russia contains nearly twice the 
number of inhabitants, but in Russia the taxes are less than a half, anj} in 
Austria they do not amount to a third part of the above mentioned sum. 
The finances are in a much more prosperous state than in England; for 
if the products of both kingdoms were applied to the extinction of national 
debt, it might be liquidated in the one in four years; it could not be 
be cancelled in the other in thirteen. 

The quantity of money in a country is a sign of wealth, inas- « 
ranch as it corresponds generally with the circulation of com- ' ^^^' 
nerce and industry; the money in flourishing states, according to politi- 
cal econoniists, ought to be equal to a fifth part of the products ; but in 
France it eJLceeds it ; for the products of agriculture and industry repre- 
sent 8,800,000,000 franks, and the money in circulation amounts to more 
ikan two thousand millions. The kingdom, it has been shown, has abun- 
dant means of improvement ; it is highly favoured by nature ; the inha- 
bitants are distinguished by their genius and industry. 

' See the work entitled Essais sur la construction des routes et des canauz et la legiala- 
6mi des timvmux publiques, by M. Cordier, Inspecteur divisionnaire des Fonts et Chaus- 



• Each of. these leagues is equal to four thousand metres; the metre is equal to 39,371 
Engfish ijichei. 
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STATISTICAL TABLES OF FRANCE. 



Comparative tables of France^ in which it is divided into regions^ govemmenti, 

and departments* 



NORTHERN REGION. 



Ancieiit Provincn 
or MUttary Go- 
vernmeiils. 

1 French 

Flanders 

2 Artois 



Capilaln. 



Diviiiona in each Govenuuent. 



¥ 



Lille 
Arras 



3 PiCARDY 



Amiens 



4 Normandy Rouen 



5 Islb'De- 
Franoe 



> Paris 



6 Champagne Troyes 



7 Lorraine Nancy 



The departaeBU 
Ibnned by tlNa. 



Maritime Flanders, 

Walloon Flanderst 

Cambraisis, French 

Hainault 

Amienais, Santerre, 

VermandoiSf Thierache, 

Calaisis, Boulonnais, 

Ponthieu, Vimeox. 
pCaux, Bray, Norman, 
I Vexin, Roumois, Ouche, 
^ LieuYin, Auge, Marches, 
j Bessin, Bocage, Houlmc, 
. i^Cotentin, Avranchin. 

Beauvaisis, Laonnais, 

Soissonnais, French 
J Vcxin, Gouelle, Parisis, i , ^. 
1 Valois, Mantais, Hurcpoix, f*"? y"^! 

French Brie, French Gati- | Jf *°^^.* 
V^nais. J 

r Rethelais, Rhemois, Brie, 1 Ardennes, 
< Perthois, Vallage, Bassignyi v Aube, Marw, 
tSenonais. J Upper Maine. 

pMessin, Toulois, Verdu- ^ Meurthe, 

tnois, Luxembourg, Princi- I Meuse, 
pality of Bouillon, {Moselle, Vos- 

Barrois. J ges. 



'Nord. 



L Pas de Calais, 
I Somme. 

J 

] Calvados, 
! Eure, Man- 
che, Oroe, 
Lower Seine 



Aisne, Oise, 
Seine, Seine 



gentral region. 



TBeauce, Gatinais, Orlean- 

8 Orleanais Orleans < ais, Puyssage, Blaisois, 

(. Sologue. 

9 TouRAiNE Tours »— 



10 Berry 

U NiTERNAlS 
13 BOURBON- 
NAIS 

13 March B 

14 Limousin 

15 auvergne 



Bourges 
Nevers 

Moulins 
Gueret 

Limoges 
Clermont 



(Eure and 
Loire, Loirct, 
Loire and 
LCher. 
5 Indre and 
^ Loire. 
Cher. Indre. 
Nievre. 

Allier. 

Creuse. 
C Correze, Up- 
l per Viennc. 
5 Cantal, Pny- 
\ de-Dome. 
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AckiC ProfineM 
or Miliury Go- 



16 Maive 

17 Arjou 



Capittls. 

Mans 
Anger 



WESTERN REGION. 

Divisiom in each Government. 

Perche 
Saumiirois 



18 Bbittant Rennes 



19 PoiTOU 



Poitiers 
Rochelle 



30 AuHis 

31 Sawtonge 1 

AND > Salntes 

Amoumois J 



1 






Brouageais 



EASTERN region. 



n Auaoe Strasburg Sundtgau 



« P -J r Bailiwicks of Afnont, 

Besancon < Aval, Besancon, and 



COMTE' 



34 BURGUN- 
DT 



i Dijon 



35 Ltonnais Lyon 



I Dole. 
^AuxerroiSf Bailiwick of 

La Montagne, Auxois, 

Dijonnais, Autunais, 

ChalonnaiSf Charolais, 

Maconnais, Principality 

of Dombes, Bresse, 

Bugey, Gex, and 
^Valromey. 

Forez, Qeaujolais, Loire, Rhone. 



The depnrtmentfl 
fonned by thein^ 

C Mayenne, 
l Sarihe. 
C Maine and 
I Loire. 
^Cote's-du- 
Nord, Finis- 
J tere, lie and 
J Vilaine, 
I Lower Loire, 
(^Morbihan. 
i DeuX'Sevres. 

< Vendee, 
( Vicnnc. 

rCharente, 

< Lower Glia- 
ls rente. 



C Upper Rhine, 
I Lower Rhine. 

) Doubs, Jura, 
i" Upper Saone. 



A in, Cote- 
d'Or, Saone 
and Loire, 
Yonne. 



SOUTHERN REGION. 



oc T . rn 1 ^ Gevandan, Velay, 

26 Lawguedoc Toulouse < y:y-|.«:g 



^TROUSILLOW P?*".^ 

i pignan 
23 County of > p . 



Foix 



5Vale8pir, Capsir, French 
< Cerdagne. 

Donezan. 



29 GuTSNNS 
AND 

Gascont 



Bordeaux 
and < 
Attch. 



Bordelais, Ba^adois, 
Agenois, Perigord, 
Quercy Rouergue, Landes, 
Basque Chalosse, Con- 
domois, Gadarban, Ar- 
magnac, Bigorre, Com- 
minge, Couserans. 



■"Ardechc, 
Aude, Gard, 
Herault, 
Upper Ga- 
ronne, Upper 
Loire, Lozere, 

jram. 

C Eastern Py- 

l renees. 

Arriege. 

"Avcyron, 
Dordogne, 
Gers, Gi- . 
ronde. Lot, 
Lot and Ga- 
ronne, Landes, 
High Pyre- 
nees, Tarn 
and Garonne. 
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AacleDt ProvlDcei 
or Military Go- 
vemments. 

30 Bearn 



3] Dauphint 



32 Provence 



Capitals. 

Pau 



Corsica* 
Comtat Venaisin^ 
Comtat d'Avignon 



DivUom In eaeb flovemment. 

Lower Navarre. 



The deptrtmits 
fomeAbytktm. 



JC Low Pyre- 
^ nees. 
Baronnies, Gapencais, 
Embrunais, Brianconnais, ■ „. ... 
Grcsivaudan, Royanes, Tri- J>J^'^'* ^^f^ 
I .• tr 1 .• • T^' • I Drome, lacre. 
I castm, Valentinois, Diois, ■ ' 

LViennois. 

r Low Alps, 
Aix < Bouches du 

(^ Rhone, Var. 
Corsica. 



y Avignon. 



Vaucluse. 



STATISTICAL TABLES. 

Population^ Surface^ Extent of Roads and Inland Navigation. Value of Land « ( 

Department. 



Department9» 



Mm 

Msnt 

AUUr 
Alpt, (Low) 

Jtlps, (High) 
ArdedU 

Jlrdimua 

ArUft 
Auhe 



Pop%- 
Uition. 



Swrfmce 

mgeogra 

pkit^l 

square 

leagues. 



341,(&28 

489,560 

985,303 
153,063 

125,3» 
388,419 

%1,6S4 

247,932 
941,708 



895 

375 

399 
368 

875 

856 

387 
306 



Jfumber 
efiuka- 
bitoMts 
to sack 
square 
league. 



1113 

880 

053 
405 

441 
1180 

1043 

817 
753 



Capiteds of depmrtmentSt 

subfrefeeturee snad die- 

eesses.c 



AVnut. 



Population. 



Bourg 8484 

Bclleyt 5884 

Gez 8647 

Nantua 3684 

Trevoux 3000 

Laou 7354 

Chaieao-Hiierry 4345 

Saint auenUn 17,661 

SoiamiMt 7483 

Vervins 8687 

Moulimst 14,535 

Gannat 5003 

Pallne 836^ 

Mont Liicon 4567 

Diguet 3D55 

BarcelODetie 1759 

CaAellane 1930 

Forcalqnler 8133 

Sliteron 3990 

Oapt 70J5 

Brlanfon 3835 

Embrum 8300 

Privas 4199 

VlVIKRtf 

Argentiere 9797 

Toumon 3006 

Metieres 4159 

Rethel 6147 

Rocroy 3500 

Sedan 18,608 

youxieres 1880 

Foix 4958 

Pamins\ 6346 

Saint Girona 4450 

TVoyett 25^ 

ArciR Rur Atibe 8656 

Bar-tur-Aulw 3758 

Bar-sar-Selne 8118 
Nogent-sur-Seine 3385 



iteUtifM extent 

tnm/eires to 

every equare 

leagueA 



m 

I 

<2 



1408 

1560 

1493 
365 

1813 
1304 

1961 

961 
1833 






779 



553 



685 



Jfumkerof 
kectare».e 



Woods. 



Vines. 



498 
449 

81 
984 



65,100 
103,700 

133,000 
56,400 



78,300 
88,800 

155,000 

57,500 
84,500 



Meseee 

uu^od^t 

of tie 

kec^ert. 



18,000 



9,400 



18,000 
10,000 

7,000 
16,000 

8,500 



8S 75 
35 65 
15 - 



JtH 

i 



16,900 
81.000 



6 » 

10 48 

16 ffl 

15 90 
31 05 



7,7« 
ASH 

ii;« 



9^ 






> The island was not included in any of the ancient provinces. 

^They were ceded, as we have abeady remarked, by tlie papal government in 1791. 

« The sign f denotes the capital of a diocess; ^ denotes an archtepiscopal town. jrAttH 

<> The metre U equal to 39.371 English inches. • The hectare is nearly equal to two EngUfD ■«• 
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Smftet 

tngmgrm- 

fUctt 

Mfmmr4 



165,901 
351^14 



500^ 



3S3^ 



" 



MS^ 



hm 



319 
445 

256 
281 



«U47 



«Mr74 

S77.78! 



274 



280 



307 



273 
496 

440 

375 

aeo 

476 

27« 
336 



^V^K 



304 



350 



Mkmher 

hiituttt 
to each 
tquare 
league- 



794 



702 



1225 



1749 



911 



1107 



1333 



065 



9^ 



376 



614 



1470 



025 



053 



878 



824 



1418 



868 



1370 



Capitale of DepoifiMenit^ 
SuhprtfeUwreSt amd Die 



ceteee. 



JVmmv. 



PopuUtiq/i. 



Carcateenet 

CaMelnaudary 

Narbonne 

Bhedett 

Sspalion 

Htlbau 

Sainte Afrique 

VillefranGlie 

MaT9eUit8\ 

k\xX 

Aries 

Ceen 

Bayeuxl ' 

FaJaiae 

Lteieux 

Pont-PEveque 

VIre 

Aurittae 

Maiuiac 

Murat 

Saint- Flourt 

JSngemUmet 

Barbexieaz 

Cognac 

Oonfolens 

Rufiec 

Saii^Ue 

lonsac 

Mareones 

Rochefort 

Rocbellet 

St. Jean d* An^ely 

BeurfuX 

Saint Amard 

Sancerre 

TmUet 

Brive 

Uaael 

Jijaeeiot 

BasUa 

Ca]vi 

Ck)rt6 

Sartene 

Beaune 

ChatiIIon-mir.Sdne 

Semar 

Smnt-Brieuet 

Dinan 

Guingamp 

Lanion 

lioudeac 

Oueret 

Aubuason 

Boui^aneuf 

Bouflsac , 

Perigiuuzt 

Bergerae 

Nonutm 

Riberac 

Sarlat 

Beeancent 

Baiune 

Pontariier 

Montbelllard 

F'alenee^ 

Die 

Montelimar 

Noyona 

Evreuxt 

Andelyi 

Bernay 

Loavien 

PontAademer 

CSUrCrMt 
Chateaa-Dtin 
Dreuz 
No|^t-le>Rolioa 

Bmt 



17,755 
9069 
10,007 
7747 
2350 
8582 
6406 
9521 
115,943 
23,132 
19,869 
38,161 
10,060 
10,303 
10,706 
2092 
8116 
9576 
2455 
2452 
6640 
15,306 
3092 
3017 
2213 
2657 
10,300 
250 
4588 
12,909 
11,073 
5766 
19,500 
5923 
3103 
8479 
7211 
2551 
7658 
9507 
1175 
2841 
2137 
23,845 
9366 
3986 
4220 
99631 
7175 
5019 
5969 
7033 
3448 
4136 
1687 
7571 
8588 
8412 
1909 
3604 
5573 
28,795 
2935 
4549 
4605 
10.283 
3187 
7580 
2744 
9729 
3460 
5738 
9242 
5998 
13,703 



KeUiweexUiU 

in metres to 

every square 

league. 



<2 



906 
1058 

953 
1376 



1345 



1023 



1306 



848 
866 



1468 



1043 



953 



095 



1038 



818 



1306 



1201 



0247 
6658 

10.033 1142 

96,655 






439 

18 

625 
380 



223 



806 



Gamier of 
hectares. 



Woods. 



Vvneo. 



56,300 



59,600 



41,000 



32,800 



29,800 



389 



182 



149 



435 



368 



479 



876 



99 



143 



15,000 



13,400 



225,000 



256,000 



19,000 



39,000 



67,500 



113,300 



92,500 



97,800 



35.000 



90,000 



26,500 



240 



22,100 66,500 96 93 



38,100 90,600 30 37 



Mean as 

nual vaJms 

of the 

hectare. 



i 



i 



23 07 



14 57 



26 77 



55 38 



15 38 



12,000 12 74 
80,000 12 69 



9,000 



94,000 



72,000 



8,000 



19,000 



18,000 



45.000 7,000 



12,700 



Renesme 
of the 
laid. 



Frmks. 



17,387,000 
12,943,000 



23,588,000 



35,503,000 



10,062,000 



17,906,000 ^ 



92,637,000 



9,985,000 
7,715,000 



2,635,000 



94 60 25,899,000 



22 68 



10 36 



20 51 



90 99 



17 75 



31 01 



19 80 



19,258,000 



6,812,000 



21,387,000 



vtfiiynn 



40 43 29,741,000 



19,419,000 



15,398,000 
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BOOK 0N£ HUNbEBD A]}D FOBTT-SIXTH 

TABLEr^Ccntinued. 



D^MrtmnU. 



Popu- 
lation. 



Surface 

ingeogra 

phical 

oquare 

Uaguoa* 



e^rd 

atronno (Upper) 
"Oor* 

Oironde 



347,550 



407,016 



307,601 



538,151 



HerauU 



Jtto uid yUaine 



Sadrt 

Judro and Loire 
Isere 



339,560 
553,453 



Loire and Oter 
Loire 

Loire (High) 
Loire (Low) 

Loift 



290,160 
525,984 

310,382 

.265,300 

!£»,6G6 
360,398 
385,673 
457,090 

304,338 



Lot and Ooronm 

Jjoure 

Moint and Loire 



380,515 

336,886 



458,674 



303 



339 



311 



517 



315 



331 



3M 

331 
420 

354 

459 

319 
334 
250 
306 



356 

363 
343 



oS *«*«■ 
hitonte 
to eojck 
eqaare 
letLgue, 



138,778 257 



1103 



1153 



967 



1010 



CapitaU of HtportmatU^ 

'SuhprefeetureOt a«d JHo- 

cooseo. 



JiTamu. 



PoptUatiom. 



Relative extomt 

in nutreo to 

every oquare 

league. 



•3 

(9 



s 



1039 



1661 



365 



649 

879 
1204, 

1160 

558 

708 
1471 
1105 
1405 

818 

1046 
1363 

531 
1313 



Cbaieau Lin 3436 

Morlaix 9761 

UuunperI6 4734 

At«M«t 39,008 

Alab 10,353 

Uaez 5033 

Vigan 4346 

TouhuoeX 55,319 

Muret 3301 

Saint Gaudena 5G39 

Viilefranca 3515 

JtuehX 10>^4 

(Jondom 4149| 

Lttctoure 3104 

Lombes 2343 

Mirande 3343 

BordeeMxi 93,549 

Basaa 1903 

Blaye 3881 

Reole 3800 

Lesparro 950 

Libouroe 8043 

Montpelier\ 35,843 

Beziera 16,515 

Lodevtt 9842 

Saint Pons 6121 

Renneet 29,377 

Fougerea 7880 

Montfon-iur Men 1316 

Redon 2998 

Saint Malo 9838 

Vitr« I 9085 

Ckateamroux • 11.010 

Blanc 4642 

IsBoudun 11,333 

Chaue 4273 

TonrsX 30,920 

Uhinon 4406 

Locbea 3500 

GrenobUt 22,149 

La To«r da Pin 1770 

Saint Marcellin 2540 

Vienne 13,7W) 

I^one U Samuer 7864 

Dole 9847 

Poligiiy 5555 

Sniiit Claodet 5533 

Mont de Jdarean 3088 

Dax 5015 

Saint Sever 2604 

AlRKt 

Blois] 11,337 

aomorantin 6830 

Vendoine 6805 

Montbrioon 5156 

Rouane 8916 

Saint Etienne 30,G15 

Ptcyt 1*.998 

Brioude ^ 5262 

Yessengeaua 6008 

J^antes 71,739 

Ancenla 3145 

(Jhateaubriant 2145 

Paimbeuf 3646 

Savenby 1845 

OrUano 40^0 

Gien 5149 

Montarglt 6653 

PithiTien 4012 

Oa*or«t 13,413 

Figeac 4790 

Gourdon 5990 

Jtgen\ 11,971 

Marmaode 416Q 

3418 



1630 



943 



1336 



690 



3 



1176 



1956 



armaode 
Nerac 

VIIlenMTBd*Agen 0495 

Jlf«ii^t 5445 

Florae 1963 

Muvejoli 3370 

Angered 39,978 



1056 

905 
1135 

1294 

911 

690 

950 

1168 

1563 

115d 

ri39 
1774 

1430 
1086 



346 



498 



J^nmbor of 
koetarei. 



ffoodt. 



550 



70 



181 



1058 
381 



8i,aoo 

48,300 
11,400 

85,600 



Fines. 



100,000 
57,306 
74,000 

110,000 



70,400 



30,000 



103,000 



73,600 



311 

362 

237 

80 

751 



eifthm 



t^i 



30 43 



92 09 



31 n 



75,000 



306 



14,000 



36,^no 



1^700 33,000 



764 

688 
813 



135,000 

137,000 

66,000 
36,400 
36,400 
37,400 

95,700 
33,000 



764 



81,000 
43,300 



16,000 

19,500 

38,000 
13,000 
13,000 
45,000 

39,000 
47,000 



«7 17 



36,000 00,000 



35,000 



IS 29 

18 

24 45 

17 24 

6 2S 

17 15 
21 90 

18 » 
89 80 

84 12 

18 57 

^ ae 

10 »4 

98 61 



. r 
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BOOK 0N£ HUNDRED AND FORTT-SIXTH* 
TABLEN-Cbn/tntied 







Swfaee 


Xmnbcr 

ef inAa- 

kitante 

to each' 

ofuare 


SmkprefeetMrea^ and Dia- 

teMMtM. 


Relative oxtaU 
iametreeto 
everfofnare 


Mkmberaf 
kaetares. 


oftka 


DepmriwunU, 


uSX. 


ingeogra- 

fkieal 

squark 

taaguee. 


■^••^w^* 




league. 




heal^ra* 


Manea. Popuiatian. 


i 




Woods. 


nnaa. 


Ui 










Altkirch 
Befort 


8301 
4803 













Rhmu 


416,^5 


141 


39S4 


Lfont 
VUlefiranclie 


145,675 


1369 


863 


12,0(|) 


>13,R0Q 


30 — 










5275 












«M«M (Hlgb) 


3aS,Q41 


903 


1175 


reeoul 


5258 


19U2 


763 


130.300 


13,0001 31 9 










Gray 


7203 




















Lure 


3H)8 












Saone and Loire 


515,776 


390 


1150 


Macon 


10,963 


1266 


885 


133,000 


13,0001 30 — 










Autunt 


9936 




















ChalonB 


10,609 




















Charolles 


3013 




















Lou bans 


3170 












Sartke 


446,510 


323 


1396 


Mana^ • 
Flecbe 
Momcre 
Saint Calais 


19.477 
5412 
5846 
3753 


1105 


415 


58,600 


10.400 


38 16 


Seine 


1,013,373 


34 


34398 


Parist 


890,431 


5498 


381 


4,100 


4,8001 S16 — 


. 








Saint Denis 


5731 


1 


















Sceaux 


1529 












Seine (Lower) 


668,295 


300 


2181 


Rouent 
Dieppe 


90,000 
17,077 


2556 


074 


70.600 


90,000 


51 11 


^ 








Havre 

Neufchatel 

Yevelot 


81,049 
3109 
9853 


* 










Seine and^ Mame 


318,900 


301 


1007 


JteliM 

Couiommien 

Fontainebleau 


7199 
3530 
7400 


1808 


490 


84,100 


" 


97 8$ 


. 








Meaarf 
Proving 


7886 
5076 












SMuwnAOite 


440,871 


378 


1558 


Fereamea\ » 


89,986 
4051 


1T?2 


834 


73,400 


16,900 


40 SET 










Coibeil 




















Etampea 


7867 




















Mantei-Kir-Selne 


310] 




















Pontoise 


5370 




















RambouiUet 


2958 












Slemreo (Dma) 


988;M0 


806 


954 


JVHort 
BresBoIre 


15.799 
1344 


763 


168 

• 


30,900 


90,000 


S3 87 










Melle 
Parthenay 


8388 

4184 












Sfnme 


586,383 


305 


1667 


Amienei 
Abbeville 
Douiens 
Mont Didier 
Peronne 


43,039 

19,590 

3980 

3730 

3777 


1907 


367 


55,000 




45 3B 


Tarn 


3?7,655 


390 


1063 


AOft 


10,993 


1078 


348 


41,900 


88^000 94 97 










Caatres 


15,663 

7476 




















Gaillar 












7*ani and Ga- 








Lavaur 


7037 












remne 


341,586 


114 


3063 


Montaubani 


85,466 


8306 


1093 


11,300 


33,000 38- 70 


t 








Castei-Sarrasiii 
Molnac 


7067 
10,] 15 










Volt 


311,005 


368 


898 


DragnignaM 
PawusT 
Brignolles 
Grease 


8035 

6176 
13,716 


1108 




111.700 


48,000 


87 17 

• 


Fauehue ^ 

1 


333,048 


16T 


1343 


Toulon 

Aoignont 
Apt 

Carpentras 


30,171 

31,180 

5433 

9756 


457 


399 


74,100 


45.000 


iBb 78 


Fendee 


333,836 


341 


928 


Prangc 

Bourbon- Fendu 
Fontenay 
LccoRf 
Sables d*01onne 


8864 
3139 
7493 

4783 


974 


353 


19,000 


16,000 


19 80 


yienne 


367,670 


349 


74 


PoUiera^ 

Chateilerault 

Livray 

Loudun 

.Montmorillon 


81,563 
9941 
8192 
5044 
3539 


1006 


183 


57,50Q 


33,000 


15 30 


Vienna (Upper) 


278,351 


290 


946 


fJmogee^ 
BeUac 

RoctaeclKMiart 
Saint Yrleix 


35,612 
3400 
1550 
8740 


1063 


" 


81,000 


3,000 


IS 8S 


yoege* 


379,839 


552 


1430 


Kpinal ^ 
IMireGourt 
Neufcbateau 
Remiremnnt 


7951 
5608 

3667 
4146 


1051 




816,400 
1 


4,000 


18 00 


Tenna 


343,116 


364 


915 


Saint Diet 

Auxerre 

AvalJon 


7339 
13«348 

5961 


1196 


494 


156,000 


3^000 


90 57 










Joigny 


5963 


















Sens^ 


t»85 
















Tonerre 


3650 
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BOOK ONE HUNDBBD AND FORTT-SIXTH. 



Land and Naval fo^eet . 

STAVF OFFICERS, &C. 



' 1 

staff Offlceri,ltc. 


13 


1 

< 


e 

.pa 

1 


^1 


• 

1 

3 


It 


.J 


Marshals of France - 


_ 


_ 


.. 


12 


Lieutenant-Generals 


88 


*-« 


.. 


67 


— 


— 


155 


Major-Generals - - - 


119 


— 


— 169| 


— 


^-« 


388 


Colonels - . - 


48 


37 


27 


1 


— 


3 


116 


Lieutenant-Colonels 


32 


30 


28 


5 


»^ 


3 


104 


Majors . - - 


90 


72 


59 


19 


— ^ 


9 


349 


Captains - . - 


248 


170 


244 


68 


^- 


36 


766 


Lieutenants - - - 


2 


-— 


•-^ 


-— 


^^ 


14 


16 


Sub-Lieutenants 


— 


— 


— 


— 


»^ 


4 


4 


Pupils at the Royal Staff School 


40 


_ 


— 


— 


— 


— 


40 


Pupils and Sub-Lieutenants 


— 


80 


50 


-^ 


»— 


6 


136 


Goyernors and Lieutenants of the king 


— 


— 


— 


— 


110 


— 


110 


Majors and Adjutants of forts 


— 


— 


— 


— 


231 


*— 


231 


Chaplains and secretaries of the^ 
different garrisons 3 










409 


. 


409 
















Guards, artillery, and engineers 


— 


— 


— 


— . 


_ 


— 


*^ 


Superintendents over workmen 


— 


560 


516 


— 


.^ 


— 


1076 


Secretaries and Commissary Gene- > 
ral (Swiss) , 5 


3 












3 


w 








► 




w 


Military Intendants and Sub-Intend- > 
ants 3 


196 


— 


— • 


34 


— 


— 


330 


Total 


878 


955 


924 


263 


750 


75 


3945 



kino's military household. 



t 

• 

KlBC*8 Military HousefaoU. 


•1 

if 


and Avant- 
Courier. 


Guards of the 
Line. 


Staff of tlie 
Body Guard. 


1 

9 

1 

1394 


356 


1 

1808 
56 

U64 


Officers and Guards 
Chaplains and Medical Officers 

Total 


3 


13 


25 


17 



DESCRIPTION OF FBAJNCB. 
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ARMT. 



' 




8ub-Officen, 








Ofllcen of all 


Brigadien, 




ToUl in each 


Anuy* 


ranlu. 


Corpoiala, 


Toud. 


Body. 


• 




andSokUem. 


# 




; rCbosen Men - - - 


16 


301 


317^ 




|J Departeme«tal JJ^^^^^ 


587^ 


3,500? 
9,600 i 


13,687 S 


13,435 


H LCorsican light troops - 


16 


405 


431 J 




1 

3 


'"'""' iisr. ■ . • 


538 
183 


10,300 
4,463 


10,788^ 
4,644 




0. 


Cavalry - - - 


530 


5,916 


6,436 S 


33,641 




Artillery - . - 


103 


1,487 


1,589 




& 


^Stationary companies 


8 


336 


344J 




Engineers - - - - 


334 


4,639 


4,873 


4,873 


["""7 lis". ■ . " 


6,840 
364 


109,104 
7,533 


115,944 > 
7,896 5 


133,840 


g J Cavalry .... 


3,493 


38,679 


31,171 


31,171 


J 


Arullery ... 


1,131 


14,399 


15,530? 
7355 


16,3i5 

• 




Military equipage - 


49 


676 




^Stationary companies - 


330 


5,480 


5,700 


5,700 




13,389 


205,616 




318,905 


BrooghtoTcr \ MUitary household 


— 


— 


— 


3,945 
' 1,86,4 




Total number 


334,717 




NAVY. 


• 


1 


Mm. 


NaTal Staff 


.16 


I Vessel .... 


500 


14 Frigates 


. 4,198 


6 Sloops of war 


840 


18 Brigs, from sixteen to twenty guns 


. 1,668 


5 Sloops of eighteen guns (Advice Boats) 


500 


13 Schooners of sixteen guns 


. 1,040 


1 Small Brig : 


63 


I Gun-Brig . 


48 


29 Schooners 


. . 1,040 


9 Cutters, Luggers, Advice Boats 


. 379 


I Flotilla-ship 


38 


4 Steam vessels 


164 


7 Sloops of Burden 


934 


18 Flat-bottomed barges . 


853 


I Transport 


... 33 


3 Vessels in commission 


. 371 


S 


lave ship 


• 




» 


317 



128 



13,936 
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BOOK ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-SIXTH. 



French Cb/bntet. 



AMBRIOA. 



Martinique 
Guadeloupe 



Dependencies* 



Maria-Galante 

SaiDtes 

Desirada 

Saint Martin (eastern part of) 

Guiana 

Saint Peter and lif iquelon 



. 92,500" 



98,000" 



12,000 fl * ^^^ ^ 228,000 
1,200 
1,300 
4,000J 

18,400 
600 



AFRICA. 



Bonat and Calle. Factories for the Coral Fisheries" 

Senegal, St. Lewis 

Island of St. Lewis, neighbouring islands of Babagh6, 
Safal,and Ghibar ; different settlements on the river; 
the EecakSf or Gum Markets ; part of the coasts f ^ ^ 
from cape BJanc to the Bay of Jof . . P^aOjOOO 



GOREE. 

Island of Goree ; the coast from the Bay of the Jof 
to the factory of Albreda in Gambia 

Island of Bourbon 

Island.of Saint Mary, near the eastern coast of Mada- 
gascar . • • . 



> 101,000 






88,400 
600 



ASIA. 



HINDOSTAN. 

Coast of Coromandel. ^ 
Pondichery and the districts of Villenour and Bahour 
Karikal, and the four maganonsy or neighbouring dis- 
tricts 

Coast of the northern Serkars. 
Yanaon, and the AldCes or dependencies, factory at 
Masulipatam 

BENGAL. 

Chandemagor and its teri^itory ; Goretti and differ- 
ent factories 

Coast of Malabar, 
Mah^ and its territory; factory at Calicut 

Ovlfof Cambay. 
Factories at Surat 



> 179,000 



ARABIA. 

Factories at Moscat and Moka 



> 179,000 



Total population 



508,000 
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Clergy in 1838. 

Cardinals - - - - 5 

Ecclesiastical peers of France - - 20 

Archbishops - - - - r4 

Bishops - - ... 66 

Vicars-general - - - *. 468 

Titular canons - - ' - 684 

Honorary canons .... 1,788 

Curates - - - - 3,083 

Officiating ministers ... 22,475 

Vicars .... 5^765 

Chaplains - . - . 439 

Almonera. - . - - - 839 

Parish priests, who preach or confess - - 1,976 

Priests appointed to teach or direct diflferent seminaries 1,044 
Ecclesiastical pupils in the seminaries, colleges, and in the houses 

of the curates .... 44,244 
Ecclesiastics employed in the universities, exclusively of those in 

the primary schools ... 673 

Number of women and girls in 3024 religious houses - 19,340 



Total 



102,923 



COMMERCIAL TABLES, 

Exhibiting the mean quantity of the principal exports and imports of the years 
1826, 1827, and 1828, according to official rq)orts. 

Tbe kUogninme ib equal to 2 lb. 3 oz. 5 dr. ayoirdupois. The frank is equal to ten- 
pence. The litre ia equal to 61,028 English cubic inches. 



Raw and carded silk kilog. 

Raw and worked wax 

Grease and tallow ... 

Bones and horns 

Tobacco (in leaf) 

manufactured 
Raw and dressed hemp 
Raw and dressed lint 
Cottons .... 

'Lead 

Copper 

Tin - - - 

Metals ^ Iron and steel 

Gold in ingots and money 

Silver in ingots and money 
(^Platina ... 
Salt and rock salt 

Sagar - - - - 

Coffee ' - 

Wines Litres 

Brandy and liqueurs Idem 

lint and hemp (manufactured) Idem 

Lace and blonds (.Value in franks) 

Vol. v.— 4 L 



Impoits. 


Expoftf* 


1,160,000 


300,000 


480,000 


240,000 


940,000 


350,000 


1,900,000 


60,000 


3,830,000 


1,780,000 


— . 


180,000 


6,000,000 


60,000 


1,800,000 


1,750,000 


35,000,000 


3,000,000 


10,000,000 


51,000 


5,800,000 


18,000 


1,000,000 


6,000 


15,000,000 


850,000 


25,000 


30,000 


670,000 


90,000 


100 


5 


4,500,000 


64,000,000 


59,000,000 


8,500,000 


17,200,000 


8,500,000 


2,400,000 


109,500,000 


1,400,000 


57,950,000 


5,180,000 


1,800,000 


1,580,000 


1,750,000 
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^ 


• 


InipottB. 


Expoffla- 


Woollen stuffs 




Kilog. 5O9OOO 


1,000,000 


Silks and gauze 




Idem 40,000 


5ro,ooo 


Cotton stuffs 




Idem 130,000 


2,050,000 


Felt hats 




Number 600 


230,000 


Cutlery and hardware 




Kilog. 1,050,000 


2,000,000 


Articles of fashion 


(Value in 


i Franks) 9,000 


3,200,000 


Furniture 




Idem 180,000 


1,380,000 


Approximate value of the > 
imports and exports 3 


Idem 555,000,000 

• 


610,000,000 



COMPARATIVE BUDGETS OF FRANCE, 

IN 4789, IN 1809, (tear 3U.) AND IN 1830. 

State of the Finances presented by Neekar to the States Crtneraif in 1789. 



SUMS RECEIVED. 



General revenue 
Of the posts 
Different conveyances 
Excise and customs 
Domains and forests 
Lotteries 
Casual revenues 
Marc d'Or' 
Powder and saltpetre 



12,000,000 

1,100,000 

50,220,000 

50,000,000 

14,000,000 

3,000,000 

1,500,000 

800,000 

1,620,000 J 



Certain fixed revenues 

Ordinary imposts, poll taxes, and twentieths 

Imposts on the countries in which the states are held 



Languedoc 

Brittany 

Burgundy . - - 

Provence - ' - 

Pau, Bayonne, Foix 

Poll tax, twentieths commuted - 

Imposts for the fortifications of towns 

Benefice on the coin 

Revenue from the commercial fund 

Different leases 

Interest on sums lent to the United States 



9,767,250"! 
6,611,460 I 
4,128,196 > 
2,892,463 
r, 156,658^ 
6,865,000'' 
575,000 
580,000 
636,000 
1 80,000 
1,600,000 



Interest on six millions lent to a German prince 300,000^ 

Neat amount t)f the receipts 
Expense of collection. Sec. 



Total amount of the receipts 

Expenses 
Neat receipts 



ResuU. 



150,107,000 



> 134,240,000 



155,655,000 



24,556,027 



> 10,763,000 



475,294,027 
230,000,000 

70^294,027 

531,444,000 
475,294,627 



Yearly deficiency - - . . , 56,149,973 

f TIm Hare d'Or is a Mm paid to the king by apenoo af^Mwrted to an office. 
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SUMS EXPENDED. 

Kittys IxNisehold, Children of France^ Aunts of the Kin^ 
Priaces of the blood .... 

Foreign Affairs, Swiss Lines 

War department - - • ' - 

Kavf and Colonies - - - ' - ^ 

Roads and bridges - - 

Royal studs .... 

Perpetual and life-rents - . . - 

Different interests .... 
Silaries of the different offices in the financial department 
Interest and expense of anticipations in 1790 and 1791 
Supulations with the clergj - - - 

Indemnities .... 
Pensions ..... 
King's counsel, chancellor, keeper of the seals, secretary of 

State, &c. 
GoTcmors of Provinces - . . . 

Police and Guard of Paris 

Manhalsea of the Province of the He de France - 

Roadi, streets, works and quarries near Paris 
Expenses of the poll tax and twentieths in the provinces 
Sams allowed to collectors and farmers of the revenue - 
To the officers, paymasters, Sec. of the treasury 
Ministerial offices .... 

Charitable fund, sums granted to foreigners 
Sums for building churches and sacred edifices 
Gifts, alms, charitable works, mendicity - 
Commercial bounties, &c« .... 
Pvblic Instruction, King's Garden and Royal Library 
Pftblic buildings .... 

Expenses of criminal justice ... 

Variable expenses in the provinces 
Different expenses, mines, &c. 
I'nforeseen expenses • • - - 

Total amount - - - 



Franks. 

25^)00,000 

8,240,000 

- 7,480,000 

99^160,000 

40,500,000 

5,680,000 

- . 814,000 
162,486,000 

44,300,000 

14,692,000 

15,800,000 

2,500,000 

- 3,235,000 
29,560,000 

- 3,173,000 
1,495,000 

- 2,708,000 

250,000 

- 1,027,000 
7,120,000 

20,094,000 

• 3,753,000 

2,048,000 

- 1,002,000 
2,188,000 

- 6,078,000 
3,864,000 
1,227,000 

- 1,900,000 
3,180,000 

- 4,500,000 

990,000 

- 5,400,000 

531,444,000 



State of the Finances in 1802 {M. XL) 

RECEIPTS. 

Excess of the receipts above the expenses in the preceding 
l4Bd and heriuble taxes 
Personal and moveable taxes 
Additional centimes for departmental expenses 
Doors and windows 
Patents and tolls • 
• Rc^sters and forests 
Cutoms .... 
P«U . . . . 

lotteries. 

^t works .... 
^Bretiship for justices of the peace, clerks, &c. 
Accidental and different receipts . 



Frank!. " 

year 2,000,000 

. 220,200,000 

32,800,000 

. 15,783,000 

16,000,000 

. 17,500,000 

190,000,000 

. 40,000,000 

11,000,000 

12,000,000 

3,500,000 

4,000,000 

4,717,000 

569,500,000 
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Amount brought forward 
Foreign Receipts • 

Total • ^ 

The army consisted of 569,000 men, viz 
Infantry . 
Cavalry 
Artillerv . . 

m 

Engineers 
Consular Guard 



569,500,000 
. 20,000,000 

* 589,500,000 

441,540 

. 68,980 

46,480 

5,800 

6,200 



The navy consisted of thirty-four ships of the line, thirty frigates, ISO 
sloops, and 1000 armed pinnaces. 
Note.— France was at peace in 1802 with the European powers* 



EXPENSES. 



National Debt, 



To the creditors of the state 
To the sinking fund • 
Life-rent debt 

Perpetual debt of six new depart- 
ments ' - 
Life-rent debt, Idem 



39,570,918"^ 

1,272,055 I 

19,986,674 f 



?'516:558 ?'»''''"'. 



64,033,483 



GENERAL EXPENSES. 



Administration of justice 
Foreign affairs 
, ^ r Ordinary services 
^ ,o J Extraordinary 
»-< •- (^Subsistences purchased in 1801 
V j^ , rOrdinary service . 
S S S J Sureties partly reimbursed 
g g- 1 j Interest on sureties 
E*^ (^Pensions 
Service of the treasury 
War 

Ministry of war . 
«« {^ 5 ^^dinary service 
S5 > ^Extraordinary 
Negotiations 
Balance 



17,000,0001 
32,500,000 Y 

7,610,000j 
29,047,78 

5,000,00 

2,000,00 
20,000,00 

. • 

153,000,000^ 

90,000,0005 

70,000,000 > 

56,000,0005 




23,318,730 
7,000,000 

47,110,000 



56,047,788 

6,000,000 
243,000,000 

126,000,000 

9,000,000 
8,000^000 

589,500/)OO 



State of the Finances, according to the budget of 1830, presented to both ike 

Chambers in 1829. 



RECEIPTS. 



Direct Taxes. 



Land tax 

Personal and moveable 

Doors and Windows 

Patents, tolls 

Charges and advertisements 

Additional tax on timber 

Registers and domains 

Forests 



243,793,500^ 
40,988,000 j 

15,327,500 J> 327,563,000 
26,804,000 



650,000^ 



1,558,000 

185,337,000 

. 27,300yOOO 
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ZNl^iaSOT TAXSS. 



Customs. 



Duties on imports 

exports 

on salt 

navigation 

different articles 
Duties on wines, spirits, &c. 

carriages, &c. 

tobacco 

gunpowder 
Posts . 
Lottery 
Giming houses . 



104,165,000"] 

1,448,000 I 

54,250,000 J>163,590,000 

2,972,000 

755,000 

106,698,000* 

33,802,000 I «,„ ««* ^^« 
671989,000 }>212,285,000 

4,096,000^ 

30,523,000 

12,500,000 

5,500,000 



Different Products. 

Salt works and salt mines . . 

Benefice of the mint 

Produce of the mines .... 

Recdpts from different debts 

Products in different departments of the state 

Isdemnities for military supplies 

Rettitntions made to the state 

Receipts from schools and places of exercise 

Senrices in arrear . • • . 

Efeotnal receipts • • . • 

Verification of weights and measures 

ETentual receipts from the departments 

Improyements in the customs, domains, and indirect taxes 

hterest on a Spanish debt of 80,000,000 franks 

Total ..... 
£ices8 of the expenses 



Sums payable on order. 

Ro]ral council of public instruction 

Ttt on brevets of invention 

Management of powder and saltpetre works 

Gold and silver, retained after coinage 



1,800,000 

140,000 

240,000 

500,000 

^ 1,200,000 

150,000 

70,000 

50,000 

50,000 

1,601,000 

800,000 

746,000 

3,500,000 

2,349,000 

979,352,000 
2,158,000 

981,510,000 



3,992,500 

150,000 

3,426,500 

2,067,000 

9,636,000 



EXPENSES. 



Civil List 
National debt 



32,000,000 
.... 269,918,000 

'Legion of Honour 3,400,000' 
Peers, retired senators, &c. 2,763,000 

Civil 1,500,000 

Registered pensions.^ Military 45,600,000^ 61/X)6,000 

Ecclesiastical 5,450,000 

Doneea 1,510,000 

.Superannuated fund 783,000^ 



ess 
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General service. 



Court of Exchequer 



rChamber of peers 800,000"] 

j deputies 600,000 I 

^ Money 1,440,000 S 8,745/X)0 

I Registry 5,500,000 j 

I^Sums paid to emigrants, &c. 405,000 J 



Justice. 



Foveign affairs. 



Clergry. 

P«blic Instructor 



Administration of justice 552,000 
King's council 686,500 

Courts and tribunals 
Criminal justice 
Supplementary funds > 

pensions 3 

^Seals and titles 
Administration of fo- 7 

reign affairs 3 

< Diplomatic agents, fcc. 
I Expenses of the fo-> 
L reign service 3 
r Ecclesiastical department 

< Salarie8,8cc. of the clergy S3 
(.Aids to the clergy 



1,255,000 



> l9fiA9fiOO 



14,564,000 
3,400,000 

37 1,500 

75^000^ 

1,020,000 

4,834,000^ 9,000,000 

3,146,000 



2 




Interior. 



Commerce. 



War departments. 



Navy colonies. 



Finances. 



""Home department 
Roads, bridgeSfCanals, > 
ordinary expenses 3 
Public works 
Sciences and arts 
. . Non-catholic clergy 

1 Studs 
Useful institutions 
Departmental expenses 
Special expenses (Paris) 
Departmental, (hail, 7 

^ fires, &c.) 3 

C Commercial department 

I Cod and whale fisheries 

^War department 
Staff 

Military household 
Gendarmes 
Pay and maintenance > 
J of the troops 3 

^ Artillery (materials) 
Engineers (materials) 
Military schools, de-> 
pots, &c. 3 

Quarters, reforms, 

L aids, &c 

TDifferent expenses 
J Navy (material) 

I Colonies 

[^Hospitals 



35,931,000 
1,995,000 



3,294,000 



1^451,000'^ 

39,900,000 

3,657,000 
2,491,000 

720,000 V ,^^ -^^ -^^ 
1,840;000 (^105,600,000 

1,425,000 

47,956,500 

1»040,000 

1,819,000 

894,000) 

2,400,0003 

1,577,000' 
16,844,000 

3,140,000 
15,849,000 

127,769,000 
7,179,000 ^*^^>200,000 

8,325,000 

2,004,000 

4,486,000 

34,919,OOoS 
22,267,000 I ^^«^^_. 

7,000,000 r «5,2ropoo 

l,184,00oj 



5 Expense of coUecting the public money 1 1 7,473,000 
I Different expenses 59,584,000 



Sums borrowed for canals, roads, and bridges 

Total 



3,600,000 

981,510,000 
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Ezpemes that may be incurred. 

Coancil pf public instruction - • - 3»4599000 

Tax. on brevets of invention - • - * 150,000 

Powder and saltpetre, - - - - 3,428,000 

MoBcy^ (expense of coinage) . - • • 3,067,000 

9, 104,000 



BOOK CXLVIL 

EUROPE. 



Europe continued. — Description of the Scandinavian Penineula-^Engdom tf 

Norway* 

At the northern extremity of Europe, in those regions where winter, 
characterized by long and severe frosts, and losing the gray complexion 
which it presents in temperate climates, covers the ground with a daap- 
iling carpet of snow, and adorns itself with the brilliant fires of the Aurora 
Borealis; where the long days of summer, even hotter than under the sky 
of Italy, are indebted to the scorching rays of the sun for the blessings of 
1 vegetation which unfolds itself with surprising rapidity, there lives a 
people, who, in the bosom of ,an advanced civilization^ have religiously 
preserved the laws and manners of their ancestors. This people is the 
Norwegian* 

Descended probably from the same source, the Norwegian i xjuMMwof 
speaks a language, which has the same origin with that of I uw iscaid 
the Swedes and Danes. In the eighth century, one dialect ' ^^^' 
formed one great family, and in this dialect were composed the songs con- 
secrated to the mysteries and mythological creed of the Scandinavians. 
The brilliant fictions which still enliven our poetry, appear to have been, 
if not produced, at least tastefully coloured under the beautiful sky of 
Greece; yet we find a part of their lustre in the ancient Edda, the most 
valuable collection we possess of Scandinavian poems. Let i seandiMviMi 
as open one of these poems, the Vol-Ucpa^ or the Oracle of the ' p<«»°*- 
Prophetess Voloy in which the creation of the world, and its destruction, 
ire described in glowing language. We there read that in the begin- 
ning a vast chaos reigned over the universe; the gods themselves slum- 
bered in the repose of a long and dark night. At last appeared the giant 
Ywner^ with his brothers, in the midst of that ocean of vapours which filled 
the immensity of space, and framed a world, gigantic indeed, but with- 
out proportion, and as yet enveloped in darkness. But Odin^ the god of 
light, accompanied by his brothers Ve and Ft/e, extended his reign over 
this universe, still shapeless and rude: then the sun, hitherto wandering 
in space, drew the otner stars after him around our planet. Now the 
seasons succeeded each other regularly. Ymer fell under the blows of 
Odin, and in his blood the giants, his brothers, were drowned, one except- 
ed, who, more fortunate than the rest, took refuge in the mountains, where 
he propagated a race destined one day to embrue the earth with blood. 

Odin, intent upon beautifying the universe, created man and ■ cte^^km or 
woman from the trunk of a tree thrown by the waves upon the 1 um woiid ami 
beach. Does not this incident conceal a philosophical idea? ' ^ '"*''' 
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May we -not discover in this wreck, tossed upon the ocean^ and which 
becomes the origin of the human race, the cause of that stormy life that 
attends man in this world ? Whatever there may be in this, the deities 
hastened to adorn this new race of beings with the finest qualities; the 
earth presented the image of happiness; innocence and knowledge reigned 
in it; the arts diffused themselves; gold became the most common of me- 
tals. But the daughters of the giants descended from their mountains; 
one of them, ChiUveiga^ or the Weigher of Chid, spread among men ava- 
rice and the love of gain; thrice the gods delivered her over to the flames, 
and thrice she revived from her ashes. And she still lives. She it is 
who first caused human blood to flow, and, through her influence, it will 
never cease flowing. 

The oiympos i ^ogard is the Scandinavian Olympus. There, amidst sur- 
ofibenortL I rounding clouds, arises, resplendent with light, Valhalla^ or 
the palace of Odin, the abode of the gods, the asylum destined for those 
mortals, who have by their virtues rendered themselves worthy of iu 
There the hero slain in battle is admitted to the banquet of the gods* 
There Freya^ the daughter of the god of the seas, as Venus is of the 
foam, adorns herself with all the pharms of youth. She is the goddess of 
love and of beauty, and, under the name of Fanadis^ also the goddess of 
hope. She shares with Odin the empire of the dead; because it is often 
unsuccessful love which hurries its victims into the heart of battle. Frig' 
ga^ the chaste spouse of Odin, the Ceres and Juno of the Scandinavians, 
receives, after death, such wives as have been distinguished by an heroic 
fidelity; while TTwr^ her eldest son, who, with /his club, terrifies the giants, 
and makes them re-enter the limits of Jotounheim^ the prison reserved for 
them, in like manner rewards after their death faithful slaves. In the pa- 
lace of the Immortals, BragoTy the god of the arts and of music, charms 
the ears of the deities with the notes of his golden harp. Idunnoy his 
wife, distributes among the inhabiants of heaven, apples, which perpetuate 
their immortality. ForseUy another son of Odin, has for his employment 
the preserving peace among mankind; and the goddess Vara presides over 
the sacredness of oaths. Without this hallowed mansion, the god I727er, 
gliding on his sparkling skates, cuts the air with the rapidity oY lightning, 
surpassing the winds in swiftness; while the watchful Heimdalj a sentinel 
ever attentive to the motions of the evil genii, giiards night and day that 
aerial arch, the seven colours of which are so often seen by men. But the 
object beloved by all the gods is Balder^ the son of Odin, the most amia- 
ble of the immortals, and out-dazzling them all, endued by destiny with 
every good quality of the heart, with every intellectual gift, and with 
every physical advantage. Nothing equals his beauty: his eyes shine with 
a lustre more brilliant than that of the rays of the morning star. To him 
alone belongs the power of appeasing tempests. A stranger to the pas- 
sions which agitate the other gods; unfond of their warlike projects, and 
their obstreperous mirth, he seldom appears at their assemblies, living 
peaceably in a palace, whose situation is pointed out by that white belt, 
which, during clear nights shines in the vault of heaven. 
Devtructionof i But this world, organized by Odin, will one day fall to ruin, 
tbeuoivene. I ^^^ again become part of the empire of chaos: the death of 
Balder has been predicted, and Odin has read this terrible secret in the 
Book of Fate. Siona^ the goddess of sympathy and love; Snotra^ who 
bestows prudence and moderation; Lowna^ who presides over conjugal 
fidelity; the three Nomies^ who regulate the destiny of mortals; the twelve 
ValkirieSy nymphs who accompany heroes to battle; in short, all the gods 
tremble in the knowledge of the future that threatens them. All these 
deities have brought the parts of nature which are subject to them, under 
an oath to furnish no arms fatal to the life of Balder. Fire^ water, vege- 
tables, rocks, are bound by this oath ; one parasitical plant alone, the 
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mlsietaey was forgotten. Loke, the genius of eTtl, has dtscohrered tlie 
fatal omission, and he will employ this contemptible Tegetable to accom* 
plisli the decree of fate. Assured that all the elements respect his lifl^ 
B iJdcr, amidst the warlike exercises of Valhalla, feels a pleasure in pre- 
senting his invulnerable breast to the darts thrown at him by the gods; 
iKit Ixske, at one of these celestial assemblies^ will engage Hoder^ the son 
of Odin, to take part, although blind, in the tournaments. Putting into 
In band a branch of the misletoe, and directing his armf, the genius of 
erii will see his wishes accomplished by an unintentional fratricide. Loke 
wiU tfaen reassemble the giants, his sons ; he will open the gates of Nof^ 
infmdj a frozen hell, where rivers of poison alone preserve their fluidity, 
aad he will bring from thence the perjured, the assassins, and the dreadful 
Asia, the goddess of death. Surtur^ the genius of fire, wiU at the same 
time escape fr6m Muspalheim^ his abode of flames. Then all these moo* 
Iters and their attendants will attack the gods; the serpent JarmungOndur 
will crash the earth in his immense folds ; the wolf Fenris will devour 
the star of day and the mighty Odin ; the stars will fall from the azure 
vault; the two celestial armies will perish, annihilated by each other ; and 
the universe, disorganized by so many opposing struggles, will present 
only a vast collection of elements confusedly mixed. 

Tlie predictions, however, of the sybil Vola, do not termi- > RemnnetiMi 
aate with this frightful catastrophe. She invokes a deity, ' **'*"* *'*'*• 
greater than all those who zt6 to perish in. the general conflagration. This 
Beingv svperior to all others, will appear to establish eternal laws; a new 
earth will proceed from chaos, in the splendour of youth; the climates of 
the north will no longer have either ice or frost, but a perpetual spring 
vifl reig^t there; and Balder, the god of peace, raised again from the 
deady will gather around him all virtuous men.* 

In this expos^ of Scandinavian mythology, we perceive re- 1 origin or uib 



iblances to the writings of Plato, and many fictions similar 
l» those which distinguish the philosophical systems of the Slavonians, 
Persians, and Indians. Do these different points of analogy prove, that 
m every climate pian has given the same form to his religious ideas, as an 
sathor of merit supposes?^ Or do they rather point out to us, that the 
ancient dogmas of the north derive their origin from the sacred reveries 
which are recorded as having their birth in India? Or, lastly, have they 
not rather been carried from the regions of the north, even as far as the 
east? The study of such monuments as have survived the destruction of 
ages, the knowledge of the ancient languages of the north, and a com* 
parison of them with those of India, have probably not yet thrown suffi* 
cient li^ht upon these questions. 

It is not difficult to recognise the striking resemblance that ■ annie 
exists between the Norman-QothiCy the language of the Scaldes, ' ■>!**>«• 
that in which are written the two poems of the Edda and Voluspa,— and 
the 8a$utriU The Runic alphabet, which resembles the Phenician charac- 
ters, and those of the ancient inscriptions at Persepolis, has been in use 
in the north from time immemorial.^ Can we admit, with certain modem 
Mthors, that the conqueror, who, under the name of Odin, was deified 
hi the humid and icy regions of Scandinavia, where he founded a new 

• See the work entitled Edda rhythmica seu Antjquior, vulgo soemundina dicti^ 810. 
Copenhagen, 1827. 

^ Summary of the History of Sweden, by C. Coquerel, 2nd edit. 1825. 

< The Runic characters are so called from the old Latin wordmna, (a javelin,) hccause 
they are of a sharp or pointed form; the Persepolitan writing is formed of letters which 
we call wedge-shaped, (cunei/brinef,) from their resemblance to a wedge or an arrow- 



The Runic characters, which also resemble the Samaritan, the ancient Greek, and the 
dtibcrian, are in number sixteeq. 
Vol. v.— 4 M 
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creed and a new empire, proceeded from Asiatic Tartarf, when a crowd 
of traditions and monuments prove, that the Scandinavian worship, or 
that of Odin, had been, when the Romans penetrated into Germany, esta* 
blished there from the remotest antiquity? Does not history present to 
US) in every country of the globe, the people of the north subduing the 
nations of the south, and the latter, through an instinct of self-preservation 
only, reacting upon the north from a distance, to keep back the masses 
ready to pour in upon thetn? If the affinity of languages is not a cbinaera; 
if th^ first language, if the first alphabet, if the first arts adopted by every 
people, are not the natural and universal results of the physical and mor^ 
organization of man; if they do not resemble each other for the aame 
reason that in every country the drawings sketched by a child, or by an 
.uneducated man, bear an identical character: let us say, that in order to 
ascend to their origin, we must advance to the north rather than to the 
south, because it is not natural that people should quit warm or temper^ 
ate regions for northern ones, which have not even sufficient attraction to 
retain the natives, as 4s proved by the frequent migrations sent by the 
North to more favoured climates. It appears to us, then, difficult to 
prove that the Scandinavians are not descended from a primitive race, 
indigenous to the countries which it still inhabits.' 
iiiictent I Under the name of Seandia^ the ancients designated all the 



countries which now comprise Norway and Sweden. Pliny 
calls it Seandia insula. The origin of this appellation is, that in the time 
of the Roman naturalist, they were only acquainted with that part of the 
country called Skanen or Skonen^ and that through the report of some 
Germans* This is the ancient province of Schonen or Scania, the most 
southern of Sweden. The name was afterwards changed to Scandinavia. 
Andent i The Scandinavian tribes were much more addicted to the 
iniMbittnts. I chase, and to fishing, than to agriculture. These occupations 
formed the principal guarantees of their independence. With them the 
representative form of government seems to have originated. They 
•obeyed chiefs or kings, who wer^ at once judges and high priests, but 
whose power was limited by the national assemblies composed of freemen* 
The supreme authority was partly hereditary and partly elective; and 
this mixed organization was long preserved in Sweden. Their habitations 
lay dispersed; and to them, like the Germans, the confinement of a city 
would have proved an insupportable prison. Their manners were severe: 
with them, hospitality was the first of duties; cowaTdice and adultery 
were the two greatest crimes. They interred their warriors in such parts 
of the sea-beach as were alternately covered and abandoned by the waves: 
*^ These tribes," says an author, whose testimony has already been refei^ 
red to, ^* imagined that the shades of heroes preferred the majestic noise 
of the billows to the silent repose of a valley or a plain, and that their 
ghosts, rising amidst the obscurity of the evening, loved to Qontemplate 
the sons of Odin returning from their foreign expeditions, and repeating 
the warlike songs with which they had inspired them.* 
AMient t The respect which they had for their women was carried 
""•""^ * much farther than even that of the Celts and Germans. At 
their festivals, at their public meetings, at their feasts, the women always 
occupied the place of honour. They, on the other hand, rendered them- 
selves worthy of the respect of the men, by their virtues, and by their at- 
tacl^ment to their husbands. Often they accompanied them to battle, 
* perished with them, or reassembled the troops to avenge their death. 
Sometimes, but this was not a general custom, they immolated them- 
selves on their husbands' funeral pile. The deep regard which the Scan- 

d « God hath made of one blood all the nations of the earth." Paul, ui Acta zvii. 36. 
— ThiruAifor'a Note. 
• Summaiy of the History of Sweden, by C. CoquereL 
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liinaTians had for chastity, formed the principal safeguard of their man- 
■ers; the women did not live apart from the men; the young women might 
receive into their apartments their relations, and even their future hus- 
Iftands. If, during a jourhey, two individuals of different sexes, and un- 
married, were jobliged to sleep upon the same bed, the man placed his 
Baked sword between the woman and him, and it formed a more secure 
barrier than modern bolts* They were taught to read and to engrave 
raiaic characters, a knowledge interdicted to slaves; music and poetry* 
formed also their employment; and the SagaSf ancient historical relations, 
cite a great number of princesses who aspired to the title of poet. The 
women alone practised medicine and surgery; they alone dressed the 
TOanded. They excelled also in the art of interpreting dreams, of pre- 
dictia^ the future, and discovering the character of individuals from 
tlieir features and physiognomy. Yet this superior education did not 
cxdade domestic occupations; even their queens were acquainted with 
sewing, emfiroidery, baking, and brewing. 

If the religion and manners of the ancient Scandinavians present a pic- 
tare interesting, from the view it gives of the Norwegians and Swedes 
before their acquaintance with Christianity, that which they now present 
equally merits our attention. Let us begin with Norway. In spite of the 
vagae ideas which the ancients entertained of the northern countries of 
Earope, it cannot be doubted that the country which Pliny ■ ^Q^i^m 
calls Nerigon^ is Norway. Many geographers* have asserted I namM or 
that the name signifies the Way to the North;^ but its true ' ^""^y- 
etymology is Nor-JUge^ Kingdom of the North, or rather, perhaps assuming 
thie word Nar, as signifying Chilf, Kingdom of Gulfs^ because in effect its 
coasts are much more indented than those of Sweden. We thus see that 
the name of Nerigon has much more analogy with that of Nonrigt than 
with that of Norweg^ which at the first glance appears to be the origin of 
the modem name. 

The petty sovereigns who divided Norway were, from times ■ Histoifcai 
the most remote, independent, acknowledging, however, a ' !1^S!^ 
kiad of supremacy in the kings of Sweden and Denmark, till, about the 
year 940, Harold Harfagra, (the Fair-haired^) after long fighting, formed 
one kingdom of all these principalities. Olof Trygvason, known also under 
the name of' Olaus, whose bold adventures astonished the North, posses- 
sor of the Norwegian throne in. 991, endeavoured, by violence and cruelty, 
to extirpate the worship of Odin in his new states. But another Olof, 
at the commencement of the eleventh century, surpassed his predecessor 
is tyranny, and in zeal for the church, or in other words^ for the clergy* 
And, in return, the church made a saint of him: even at Constantinople 
they erected temples to his memory, and his tomb was visited by pilgrims, 
■ot only from the North, but from all Europe. Down to the fourteenth 
ccatary, many kings, whose vices and virtues we shall not evei( sketch, 
succeeded one another in the midst of political storms. Towards the 
close of the fourteenth century, the three kingdoms of Sweden, Denmark, 
sad Norway, were united under one sovereign, Margaret, daughter of 
Waldemar of Denmark. In the lifetime of Margaret, she appointed her 
grand-nephew, Eric, surnamed of Pomerania, her successor, who, on the 
death of Margaret, in 1412, succeeded to the three crowns, as Eric II. of 
Norway, IX. or X. of Denmark, and XIII. of Sweden.' After various 
attempts had been made on the part of the Swedes, the oppression and 
cruelty of Christian II. led to a final separation of Sweden in 1 520, under 

'lib. IT. cap. 16. 

c See the article Nbrwege in the Dietumnaitt Geograpkique de P Encydop^dit. 
* Fifoni Notd and Wtg (way) Norweg,^ 

■It is altogether a mistime in the original to say that Eric XIII. reigned in Sweden cnly. 
He was the aame penon who was Eric II. in Norway, and Eric IX. or X. in Denmark. 
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the renowned Qustavus Ericsbn, (Vasa,) but Norway and Denna^k 
mained under one sceptre till their separation in t8i4« when Norway 
united to the crown of Sweden. 
Gownmem, i It is knowD, that the Norwegians were opposed to the sepa- 
^* ' ration from Denmark and union to Sweden thatxook place aftu* 

dke downfall of Napoleon's empire in 1815. To compensate Sweden for 
the loss of Finland, to reward her for her assistance under BemadotCe« 
then crown prince of Sweden, in the important campaign of 1813, and at 
t^e same time to punish Denmark for her adherence to Napoleon, or vm- 
ther her neutrality in what was considered the common cause of Europe, 
the allies, in the plenitude of their power, determined upon the vi«rient 
, separation of two states that had been united for ages, and the junction of 
Norway with a state that had for ages been considered her natural enemy. 
It was in vain that the Norwegians remonstrated, and ieittempted resist- 
ance: they were threatened with starvation by a blockade of dieir ports^ 
and they at last agreed to the union, on condition of being allowed to 
choose a constitution of their own. The constitution they made choice 
of was eminently popular, indeed democratic. All orders of nobility were ^ 
abolished, with this exception, that those who possessed titles under the 
old regime, were allowed to retain them during their lives, and their chil- 
dren who were born previous to the new order of things, are allowed to 
succeed them, but with them the title of nobility expires. ' The king is 
chief magistrate, but no taxes can be imposed, or laws passed, witkoat 
the consent of the Storthings or great council of the nation, which meets 
every three years, in the month of February, except in extraordinary esses, 
when it may be assembled without regard to the ordinary time. It is 
composed of seventy*seven deputies, twenty-six from the towns, and fifty- 
one from the country. A spirit of independence runs through all the 
proceedings of the Storthing, which has led to continual differesjces be- 
tween them and the Swedish government, the latter accusing the Norwe- 
gians of an unreasonable and factious opposition, while they, on the other 
hand, charge the government with attempts to innovate upon and change 
the constitution. A traveller who lately (1827) visited Norway, was pre- 
sent at a meeting of the Storthing: ** There were," he says, ** about fifty 
members present, some of whom had come from the unfrequented parts 
of the country, and surprised us by the patriarchal simplicity of their 
appearance. They were drest in the coarse gray woollen cloth of the 
peasants, with long hair reaching to their shoulders, and their whole 
costume reminded one of the fashions of other centuries; they seemed 
beings of a different era from ourselves." ** Were not," the writer adds, 
^* the senators of Rome, when virtuous and poor, somewhat such men as 
these P" By an article of the constitution, the king must pass some time 
.every year in Norway, unless prevented by urgent circumstances; and 
by another, public employments are conferred only on Norwegian citiaens, 
who profess the established religion, which is declared to be the Lutheran. 
Jews, by an express article, are prohibited from entering Norway. 
ActoaiMite. I ,^^ ^ country where man seems to have always enjoyed his 
■ rights, and preserved the exercise of his dignity; where the 
peasant, far from being subjected to a kind of moral and political non- 
existence, under which he has been everywhere else oppressed, lives a 
freeman, and is represented by deputies in the national assemblies; where 
the rich proprietor is, so to speak, merely a rich peasant,— where the or- 
der of nobility is unknown, — where large estates and mansion-houses cor- 
responding, are less frequent than in any other country, the epochs of 
the reformation would naturally be an era consolidating institutions dear 
to a population jealous of its liberty: and thus Protestantism was easily 
established in Norway in the year 1525. The Norwegian clergy, no less' 
charitable and virtuous than those of other Christian countries, are supe- 
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nor to them in urfbrmation. It is amongst this retpectable class that the 
peasantrf fiad well-infopined teachers, indulgfent reproTera, assiduous 
cMBforters, *aBd models of behaviour. Every plan which is conduciTe to 
the general interest, public utility, and the prosperity of the country, finds 
wise ap)>vectators of its value in the simplest country curates* It is also 
to their advice and to their influence that government is anxious to have 
»one^ when it is intended to erect granaries, to repair bridge* and 
' owto adopt some new mode of cultivation* It is rare not to find 
n^ong the clergy well informed mineralogists, economists, botanists, and 
agvicitUiiraiists* There haye been amongst them many sufficiently ac- 
qnniBted with astronomy to find pleasure in diffusing the knowledge of 
this science, and so zealous, as at their own expense to raise-observatories 
fiumshed with every necessary instrument* 'They have been even known 
to introduce among their parishioners the art of making watches and 
docks. 

In travelling through Norway, we at this day discover the t Bammer 
timih of what has been said above of the taste of the Scandi- i ocnv^iow. 
naviaas for separate habitations: a village is often composed of houjws 
scattered here and there, and forming one parish extending over a space 
of several leagues* On Sundays the roads are seen covered with light 
carriages, which transport the peasant, with his whole family, in their 
best array, to church, to assist in divine service ; the churches, although 
large, can rarely contain the crowds eager to listen to the voice of their 
pastor. After sermon, the whole population give themselves up to the 
asMaement of the dance, to games, and various gymnastic exercises* 
Ohuk the young men unite to go through military manceuvres* At a fixed 
time every year, the youth, who, still inheriting the warlike inclinations 
•f theiF ancestors, voluntarily enrol themselves in the militia, assemble 
tsgether under the command of their officers, and form military camps, 
vkere they are instructed in the manual exercise, and other military evo- 
ktions. 

l&dastry and frugality, sources of civil virtues, form pro- ■ winter 
miaeat features in the Norwegian population: information and ' o^^i^tiau. 
education, strengthening these valu8U)le qualities, shelter them from cor- 
laption of manners, and maintain in all hearts the sacred fire of love of 
iwiependenoe* Christmas is the only time of the year, when the reas- 
sembling of families, and accompanying festivities, make the Norwegians 
deviate freon their simple and frugal habits* It is also about the same 
time, aad during the month of January, that the peasant, trusting to the 
swiftness of his sledge, travels to the towns, to exchange the produce of 
his crop for country implements and, for articles of manufacture suitable 
to his wants and inclinations. The aptitude of the Norwegians to imi- 
tale every thing is such, that during the long winter evenings, they are 
seen in every family, assembled around the fire-place, the men employed 
in making knives, spoons, shoes, and buttons for their clothes; the wo- 
men in weaving stuffs of linen and woollen fdr their dress, and even dying 
them with the colouring lichens with which the country abounds. Besides, 
the skill which distinguishes the population in some districts, is such, 
that it transforms every habitation into a little manufactory, the products 
of which are exported into districts less industrious. 

la Norway there are few great proprietors, but on the other ■ Qt^gneuad 
hand, extreme poverty is unknown. Nothing is more uncom- 1 the Norwe* 
noa than to meet with a beggar* If age or infirmities disable ■ '^^^ 
wamt unfortunate creature from working, he finds assistance and generous 
attention in the bosom t>f his family or his parish* Compassion towards 
iadigence and misfortune is with the Norwegian rather an old virtue, than 
the effect of Christian charity. It is the same as to hospitality, which 
with him is a sacred duty. To these personal qualities there is joined 
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great quickness of apprehension, a character lively and frank| and hih 
flinching fidelity. He loves witl^ enthusiasm his country and his sove- 
reign) and respects his superiors, but refuses them slavish homage* 



I manners are gentle, polished, affectionate; his mien is noble^ 
"^^ ' his gait easy, his dress always neat The costume of Temales 
is simple and graceful; at home they wear a plain morning gown, with a 
linen chemise of a dazzling whiteness, plaited around the neck and fastened 
by a collar. A compleuon of the lily and the rose, beautiful flaxen hair, 
a person tall and well shaped, give them a peculiar grace, which a stranger 
would be tempted to take for coquetry, if Scandinavian modesty and 
stateliness did not betray themselves in their look and behaviour. Some 
districts situated in the mountains, have preserved the old Scandinavian 
costume, such as that of Valvers, where the inhabitants are no longer 
seen, according to an ancient custom, fighting with the knife, after being 
tied together by their girdles ; the district of Tellemark, where mntnal 
trust and good faith leave them in ignorance of the use of locks ; and. In 
fine, vallies where some families of peasants, which only marry with one 
another, pretend to be descended from the ancient kings of the country* 
Mannenof f Such are the manners of the peasantry: the manners of the 
towns. 1 inhabitants of the towns are, it is true, less irreproachable and 

less pure; some seeds of corruption are already remarked there; but 
there is nothing at all resembling the depravity which we see in cities in 
other parts of Europe. 

tatns I ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^ glance at the physical state of Norway. 

^'^ ' ■ The mountains which traverse this kingdom and Sweden, form 
of themselves a range which we may call the l^anditMrnan^ and which 
divides itself into three groups. That of the Koelen mountains, the moat 
considerable from its length, extends from the northern extremity of Lap- 
land, to its junction with the Dovre mountains, near the source of the litUe 
river of Nidelv. Strictly speaking, this forms but one great chain ; bat 
the branches it casts off to the right and to the left, the mountainous isles 
of Lofoden, which are merely the summits of some of its branches, the 
mountuns which terminate near Lake' Enara in Russian Lapland, merit 
for it the name of group. That of Dovre^ or DovrefiMf may perhaps be 
considered as forming with Snoe-Hoettan to the west, and Seveberg and 
Svtiku^ which terminate in platforms in southern Sweden, a second group. 
Lastly, this group is separated by the course of the Vog, from that which 
is composed of Langfidd^ Saynefield, or Sunnanjiddj and Hardaf^erfiMj 
and the divisions which they send out to the west and south. This last 
group occupies all the southern part of Norway.^ 

Riven. T '^^^ average distance of the summit of the Koelen moun- 
1 tains from the seacoast of Norway, being only twenty leagues, 
the i4vers proceeding from them and running into the North Sea, can be 
of no great length. The most important is the Namsen^ which, from its 
exit from the lakes that give rise to it, has only a course of thirty leaguei 
Other more considerable streams descend from the mountains Dovrefield 
and Sunnanfield: these are the Glommm^ the Brammenselv, and the Laugen; 
which empty themselves into the strait of Skager Baekf separating Den- 
mark from Norway. The Glommen is a river of one hundred and fifty 
leagues in length, the principal tributary of which, the Vbrmen-elv^ has t 
course of not less than fifty leagues. The Glommen has a great manf 
falls; and, on the melting of the snows, or after great rains, it acquires! 
frightful rapidity, and its inundations desolate the fields. One of these 
falls is at Hafslun, about ten miles distant from Fredericstadt. Here the 
Glommen, about the size of the Thames at Richmond, *^ gradually con- 
tracts itself with more hurried current, till it arrives at the deep gorge 

^ For the height of these mountains, see YoL VI. p. 15. 
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fiinncd by the projecting^ rocks, and then bursts headlong into the abyss 
beneath* The fall is not quite perpendicular. ' Some idea may be. given 
of the body of water that descends, from the circumstance that a three- 
masted ship was loading at some distance below. "^ The height of the 
fidl is seventy-two Norwegian feet. A melancholy catastrophe occurred 
here on the 5tfa February, 1703* The family seat of Borge, situated over 
asainst Hafslun, together with ev^ry thing in it, sunk down into an abyss 
of a hundred fathoms deep, the g^p being instantaneously filled up by a 
sheet of water of between three ^d four hundred ells long, and half the 
bteadth. The house was doubly walled, but of these, as well as severs! 
high towers, not the least trace was seen; fourteen persons and two hun- 
dred head of cattle perished. The cause of this melancholy occurrence 
is attributed to the Glommen having undermined the foundation. The 
declivity of the ground does not admit of the lakes of Norway being 
equal in magnitude to those of Sweden. The largest is the Mioesen, twenty 
leagues long by two in breadth, through which passes the Vormen-elv* 
The most important waterfalls are those of Feiumfoa near Lister, six hun- 
dred feet in height, and BoegenfoSf in the province of Tellemark, eight 
hundred and fifty feet in height. 

The soil of Norway is, in general, composed of primitive t 6«oiogtetti 
earths. In the Hardangerfield mountains, the summit of Vetta- ' «»ii*iiuUoB. 
Kelden is composed of red porphyry, which, at the depth of from twenty 
to thirty feet, assumes all the characters of the rock called syenite. In 
the highest mountains of the group gneiss predominates; from the moun- 
tain Lie to the rivulet Totak, we find micaceous schistus; in all that 
Boantainous region schistus shows itself at every step, and here furnishes 
dates which readily split into long and straight sheets, or else, as in the 
leigfabonrhood of Groven, give place to mines of whetstones. On the 
banks of the Totak the soil is strewed with blocks of stone from thirty 
to forty feet in height; the position which they occupy is too far from 
Che mountains to explain their origin; however, they can only be the result 
of alluvions, formed at one of the latest geological epochas, by currents 
of fresh water proceeding towards the sea. At all times, these blocks 
have been objects of wonder to the natives of the country; and, according 
to a mythological tradition, it was the god Thor who broke them with 
his hammer, and who afterwards, having let fall that instrument, threw 
them about on all sides in seeking it. A geologist, breaking specimens 
irom these stray blocks, might, even at this day, be taken by the inhabit- 
ants for a worshipper of Thor. Near Bergen, in the island of Hiertoen, 
there appears above the waves, a pile of black and porous lava, from 
twenty to thirty feet in thickness. The whole southern part of Norway 
has frequently experienced earthquakes. A naturalist" maintains, that 
the masses of lava just referred to, may have been thrown from the bosom 
of the waves; and it is even said, that fifteen leagues to the south of Ber- 
gen, at the bottom of the bay of Bukfiord, there sometimes proceeds fire 
from a crevice, in a precipitous rocky shore formed of gneiss. 

All the mountains, and especially those of the south, con- 1 Mineral 
tain a great number of minerals, sought after in collections, 1 ^^^* 
and of metals in use by man: the environs of Drontheim, at the foot of the 
Koelen mountains, and of Raraas, at the base of the Dovrefield moun- 
tains, contain copper of the best quality; the best iron mines are wrought 
in the district of Arendahl. The abundance of these metals in part in- 
demnifies Norway for the diminished wealth of the silver mines of Kongs- 
berg, the working of which has, however, been revived since I815i. In 

1 Everest's Journey through Norway, &c. 

■ See Obtenrations on the Phyiical Geography of Scandinavia, by Professor Steffeni» 
Iierths» vol z. and zL 
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€Klitr places there are foHnd lead^ cobalt, and plumbago* DIfferetfl kindi 
of marUe are taken from the sides of sereral mountaiiis; sotae of wUeh 
are emptoyed in the arts, principally ift the environs of BeYgen. 
Vecetatkm. I ^^ Southern Norway the mountains are, fnany of thetaf sar* 
' mounted with rounded tops, crowned with woodf in (be noftk^ 
•ft the contrary, the mountaiBS, although less elevated^ <tre almost flwayl^ 
covered with snow, and consequently stripped of vegetation} but the hiHs^ 
most generally composed of sandy give birth to many cryptogamous piantei 
Those whose surface is formed of mould are covered with different specks 
of the saxifragef and other plants scattered here and there: here the 
dkqfama kipemea presents tufts always green; there the elegant andn^ 
meda {emdnmuda coeruleaf Linn.) rises in small hushes by the side of the 
trailing azalea, {i^alea proeitmbenSf) whose creeping branches preserve 
their freshness in the midst of the rigours of winters. At the foot of these 
hills, the birch, a tree whose juice, collected by the Norwegians, in nseliil 
in making a liquor which resembles sparkling white wine,— -suspcndo m 
the breeze her light and flexible branches, and often fomm with thensapfe, 
the pine, and the fir, forests of an immense exterit. The pyraimfdal farm 
of these resinous trees is in harmony with the sharp rocks which' serve then 
for a base, and with the Icicles, which, during several months, load their 
branches with elegant stalactites. The fir attaine a height of a hundred 
and sixty feet It is much in request for ntasts and carpentry work. 
After being cut down, it is thrown from the top of the steep summits into 
the little rivers which descend from tho mountams to the sea. Dragged 
along by the rapidity of these streams, it bursts over the cataracts, and 
does not stop in its progress till it reaches the ranges of piles fixed at a 
short distance from ^he creek or bay, where it becomes an object of trade. 
Ia( th€ low lands, the creeping strawberry-tree, the scarlet-flowered came 
rina (in^tnm nigrum^), and the dwarf birchtree, whose seeds, concealed 
under the snow, are sought after during the winter by the ptarmigaai, rise 
amidst the lichens which form the food of the rein-deer. In the centre 
provinces the aspen grows vigorously; in the environs of Drontheidif 
beyond the sixtyHhlrd degree of latitude, the oak begins to appear, and 
near Christina, we see it flourishing, but it is only in the southern pro- 
vinces that there are fine forests of this tree. In the south of Norway, 
apples and cherries arrive at perfect maturity: near Drontheim they do 
not ripen, but the soft influence of the sea, which we have already had 
occasion to remark, is so sensibly felt in the island of Toutoroe, two de- 
grees and a half from the polar circle, that in it these fruits ripen without 
difficulty. In some gardens in the south, the peach, the apricot, and tke 
melon, are cultivated, and succeed perfectly; and it seems even probable, 
that when horticulture shall have made some progress among the pea- 
santry, they will be .able to naturalize many plants of our temperate clitaes. 
Even how they cultivate with much care and success, flax, hemp, and 
hops; and the culture of the potato has shown, that it would be always 
easy for Norway to avoid the scourge of scarcity, by multiplying this 
vegetable so as to supply the place of g^ain. There is little wheat raised; 
barley is more abundant; but oats is of all other grains that which suc- 
ceeds best in this country, where agriculture has a thousand obstacles to 
surmount, where the low lands are frequently exposed to inundations, 
and the heights rendered sterile at one time by cold, and at another by 
heat. 

Animftiidng- i The increase of populatioji has caused in Norway the dimi-> 
**• ■ nution of the number of wild animals. The elk is now very 

rarely to be met with; the bear, resting upon his hind feet, still attacks 
the hunter who awaits him armed with his knife; the wolf continues to 
be the terror of the flocks; but whilst the bear takes refuge in the woody 
mountains,- the wolf seems to dread the woods and hedges* and esta- 
blishes himself in the open country, and even sometimes upon the 
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lee. Different kinds of foxes inhabit the shores washed by the Icy 
Ocean; and the lemming descending in troops /from the Koelen moun- 
tftin&i and marching in close columns, ravages the cultivated fields* A 
BSttltityde of birds inhabit the coasts, of the ocean, and Norway furnishes 
die greater part of the eider-down on which our delicate dames rest amidst 
their frequent headachs. Nothing is more dangerous than the manner 
IB wbicli the Norwegian goes to collect upon the rocks which border the 
sea« tbi& down sought after by the effeminate. Suspended above the waves, 
he 'hoists himself up by the aid of a rope to reach the clefts and cavities 
where the birds build their nests. If the cord gives way, if the staff on 
which he leans should break, the unfortunate adventurer, thrown from the 
top of the precipice, finds a frightful death amidst the rocks and shoals 
below. The Norwegian rears in his valleys numerous flocks. His horses 
are small, but lively and surefooted, like all those of mountainous coun- 
tiies: his horned cattle feed in peace in the islands that bound the west- 
cm coast; there they often become so wild, that they are obliged to 
shoot them. His sheep are formed like deer, with long legs and small 
BittKxIes. Numbers of goats are also kept on the hills. Fish abound in 
the seas, lakes, and rivers, and the bold Norwegian derives considerable 
profit from his fishing. 

The climate of Norway presents more variety than is gene- « 
rally believed: it. is not everywhere equally cold and severe; ' 
towards the east, and in the interior, the winter is longest, and the cold 
the most intense. This season is the most favourable part of the year for 
the. mutual intercourse of the people, and the interchange of commercial 
transactions. It is also the season for those parties of pleasure so little 
kaown in softer climates. At this time there take place, in the environs 
of the towns, splendid races upon the snow, where the elegance and rich- 
ness of the sledges, the splendour of the harnessing, and the beauty of the 
bones, (which, swift as the wind, make the air resound with the clear 
iiNin4 of their little bells,) surpass by their lustre and their speed the 
brilliant assemblies of equipages at Paris, Vienna, and London. The 
spring announces itself by the sudden and terrible ravages occasioned by 
the meltingof the snows. During the month of April, and the greater 
part of May, the country is impassable; and, in the mountains, travelling 
is impracticable till about the month of September, when the snows that 
cover them are in a great measure melted, and the heats of the summer 
have lost their force. At Bergen the length of the long days of summer 
is nineteen hours; but in the neighbourhood of Dronthcim, three weeks. 
The average temperature of the year is at Christina five degrees of heat 
of Reaumur's thermometer; while at Petersburg, under the same latitude, 
it is only three degrees* Near the southern coasts, the temperature in 
certain districts admits the having tw}> crops of grain, and in warm sum- ' 
ners they have even three. Generally the climate is healthy.'^ But towards 
the western coasts the country assumes a different aspect: the' saline ex- 
halations from the sea are injurious to vegetation; the bays never freeze; 
the cold is not felt, except when the east wind prevails, which crosses the 
U^b mountains, or the north, which comes from the Icy Ocean; the fogs, 
the rains, and the tempests, extend their pernicious influence, one of the 
effects of which is to favour jthe ravages of the scurvy. ^^ 

We see from this expos^, that, situated between the fifty- i General ap. 
eighth and seventy-first degrees of latitude, and in length more * v«»nae». 
tli«a four hundred leagues 'by a breadth of about twenty ih the northern 
and eighty in the southern parts; Norw;ay presents an aspect, in some 
parts, of the most pleasing, and in others, of the wildest description. 
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Here, dark forests of pine-trees arise on the confines of ravines frigktftil 
from their depth; perpetual glaciers bear sway, and the loud cry of the 
eagle alone interrupts the silence of the desert. There, habiutioas covered 
with red tiles, and placed on the sides of hills,-*isolated spires reflected 
on the surface of the lakes, — forges and mills hanging over the torrents, 
announce a country where civilizaiion and industry advance without op- 
position in the way of Improvement. On the coast, arms of the sea anr- 
roonded with rocks, succeed each other with the most melancitoiy same- 
ness. But on entering them the scene all at once changes, presenting at 
the bottom of these bays and creeks, whose narrow and sombre entrance 
is often dangerous, towns of a cheerful appearance. Let us notice tome 
of the most important of these, beginning at the north and descending to 
the south. 

cttietand Hainmerfest^ near the North Cape, is a thriving little place. 

Tovrw. Tl\e Spitzbergen trade is its principal support. Small sloops, 

HammerrcM. ^^^^ thirty to forty tons burden, are usually fitted out for ex- 
peditions to that quarter. This trade has given Hammerfest a more en- 
terprising set of seamen than any port in Norway. Drunkenness is very 
I P^'^valeni among the Laplanders here. TVonwoe, farther to the 

"^ ' I south, with its eight hundred inhabitants, is, says a traveller 
already quoted, ^' quite the pride of the North." It lies on an island 
covered with birch shrubs, and carries on sonie trade with the Russians 
from Archangel. 

I Dranikeim^ or TVofuMetm, lies at the bottom of an arm of the 

rent eim. | ^^^ ^^ great extent. It is a walled city; but its walls and its 
two forts are falling to ruin. It is built of wood; but the frequent fires to 
which it has been subject, have led'to the replacing the old habitations, 
by houses tastefully constructed, and wide and straight streets, in place 
of narrow and crooked lanes. It was fotinded in 997, by Olof Trygvason, 
upon the site of the old Scandinavian city Niderot, At the distance of 
half a league from its wall, the church of Hiadei covers the ground where 
stood the temple of Thor and Odin, destroyed by Olof. Drontheim was 
long the residence of the Norwegian kings: the ancient throne of these 
princes is still to be seen in the palace now used as an arsenal. Dron- 
theim possessed a magnificent cathedral, compared by the Norwegians 
to that of St. Peter at Rome; but in 1719 a frightful fire destroyed it. It 
has been replaced by a church, less magnificent indeed, but still remark- 
able for its ornaments, its marble and m^ssy pillars. Since the treaty of 
union, this church enjoys, as the former building did, the privilege of 
being the basilicon, where the kings of Norway are crowned. This is 
declared by an article of the new constitution. The most considerable 
buildings, after the cathedral, are the government house, and that of the 
Society of Sciences, which contains a good library, and a cabinet of na- 
tural history. The environs of Drontheim have a pleasing aspect: pretty 
villas rise here and there in the country, and on the borders of the bay. 
They are, besides, embellished by two beautiful waterfalls, called the great 
and the little Leerfos. 

g^^ . Bergefiy also in the heart of a long bay, bristled with sand- 

^^^"' 1 banks, and surrounded by rocks, carries On a great trade in 
wood for buildings spars, hides, and especially dry and salted fish. Se- 
ven mountains arise in a semicircle around the town, which is defended 
by batteries fronting the sea, but has no regular fortifications. The old 
castle built-in 1070, by the king Olof Kyrre, served as a residence to the 
sovereigns of Norway, to the celebrated epocha of the union of Calmar, 
about the end of the fourteenth century: it is now used as a prison, a store- 
magazine, and a habitation for the governor of the place. Bergen, as a 
town, cannot be compared with either Drontheim or Christina. In place 
of the wide strcets^ossing each other at right angles, which we find in 
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ImA theie tovmsy in^ Bergen you are involved in a labyrinth of narrow 
laaca, and a stranger who once quits sight ot his own door, is fortunate 
if be has not to hire a man to show him the way home again. Amongst 
its 3000 housest which are almost wholly of one story and painted on the 
•etside, there are to be seen several of stone. There are in Bergen four 
cberches; many schools* amongst others a Lancasterian school, where 
350 boys and girls are instructed; and different benevolent institutions. 
A nmsevm is forming under the care of some individuals of the place, 
and the collection has enlarged so as to fill a handsome room: its princi- 
pal riches are ancient remains of the country. It is the native place of 
Eric Pontoppidan, who was its bishop, and founded its university. It is 
the btrth place also of Louis Holbcrg, a writer distinguished as a histo* 
nan and writer of comedies* During the middle ages, Bergen was a fac- 
tory of the Hanseatic League; its harbour is large and well fortified. 
From this city 1003 electors send four representatives to the Storthing ot 
Norway.* 

CkrisliafuanA on the southern coast, is the fourth city of the ■ cbiifkUw- 
kiagdom. It was fotnided in 1641, by Christian IV. king of * '*^- 
Dcflmark, who wished to make it the principal station for his navy. In 
I0OT it was destroyed by the English. Its harbour has been repaired: it 
is deep and well fortified, and forms the principal refuge of vessels that 
have suffered damage in the dangerous passage of the Cattegat. The 
cathedral is the finest edifice in the city. Half a league from the coast, 
a qaarantine establishment is erected on an island. Artndafd • ^^^^q^i^, 
is a small but neat town, built on rocks that project into a ■ 
channel of the sea, and is inhabited by merchants and fishermen. Ships 
Kt close to the houses.' Frederikstadtj at the mouth of the • PmiMik- 
Glommen^ carries on a considerable trade in wood for build- ' '^^^ 
isg. 'Batteries erected on several islands, and two forts which communis 
cate by a subterranean passage, defend the entrance to its harbour. It is 
the only city, of Norway which is built of stone. Kong»bergj • ^ ^ 
celebrated for its silver mines and manufactory of children's ■ 
toys, is watered by the Lauven, which runs in a deep and wild valley. 

Twelve leagues to the east of Kongsberg, the gulf of Chris- t ^(j^i^q^ 
ttaa braoches out into different bays. The length of this gulf ^ 
is twenty-two leagues from south to north; its greatest breadjth is five 
leases, but in the narrowest part only a league and a half. It is sur- 
rounded by high mountains, and studded over with islands, some of which 
are pretty large. Not a few smalt towns rise on its shores; amongst others, 
that of Jkfoaf, where was concluded on the 14th August, 1814, the conven- 
tim which led the' way to the union of Sweden and Norway. ChristinOf 
the capital of Norway, stands at the extremity of this gulf, and its houses 
and gardens, grouped in a circle around the harbour, seem to rest apon 
an amphitheatre of rocks and forests. The appearance of this capital is 
pleasant, as well as majestic: its streets are wide and well paved, and, if 
it contained fewer houses of wood, it would be one of the finest cities in 
the North. Its suburbs are considerable; one of these, called Old Opilo^ 
is all that remains of the ancient capital of Norway, founded by Harold 
the Fair-haired, in the eleventh century, and destroyed by a fire in 1694. 
Tbe modem capital bears the name of Christian IV. its founder. Its 
regnlar buildings increase from day to day with the population. The 
inest edifices are the cathedral, the government palace, tbe new town- 
hoasey the military school, the new exchange, and the university; the 
mimber of students at which is about 130* The number of professors is 
15, whose salaries are paid in corn. In the hall of this establishment are 
ananally held the sittings of the constitutional assembly, called tbe Stof' 

•See Bergens beskrlvelie, by M. L. Sagen, 1 vol. 8vo. 1824. 
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thmg. Founded in ISIS, it was intended as a university for Ibe king- 
dom. Its library already contains many thousand volumes;' itposseaaes^ 
besides, a fine cabinet of natural philosophy, an observatory, a botanical gmr- 
den, and a collection of natural history. Christiana is an episcopal see,' tlie 
incumbent of which enjoys a revenue of /.700 sterling. There are in Chiis* 
tiana many benevolent institutions, and, amongst others, two orphan houses; 
one for those born in the city, the other called the house of Mnker^ em* 
bracing orphans throughout the whole kingdom. The latter, the 9»ost 
important of the whole, gives assistance to the modest poor, and to indi* 
gent families, educating, free of expense, those children whose parents 
have not the means of imparting it to them. Christiana enjoys a coasi* 
derable foreign trade. 

I To the east of the mouth of Glommen, near the frontiers of 
' 1 Sweden, Frederikshall^ whose harbour can receive large vessels, 
lias joined to its ancient name of HeUdtn that of Frederic, given to it by 
Frederic III. in 1665, on account of its courageous defence against the 
Swedes. This is a neat town, with paved streets: the houses are of wood, 
and painted of different colours, as in Sweden. It stands prettily, in a 
valley surrounded with rocks, on an arm of the sea, and carries on a coa- 
siderable trade in timber^ At the foot of its fortress, called Frederiktteen^ 
Charles XII. of Sweden was killed by a cannon ball« on the 11th of De- 
cember, 1718. In 1814, the Swedes raised a pyramid on the spot where 
this great captain expired. Charles XII. has been styled a great man, 
but certainly with little propriety, if men understood their true interests 
aright. Has the experience of nearly 6000 years not yet convinced the 
world, that men, such as AlexatMer of Macedon, Julius Caesar, Timur, 
Charles XII., or Napoleon, whose only merit lies in the satisfying their 
own ambitious desires, at whatever expense, have no claim to the name of 
great? and that it is only rightly bestowed when conferred on an Alfred, 
a Washington, a Granville Sharp, or a Howard — on men who, in some 
shape or other, have truly benefitted and not destroyed their fellow crea- 
tures? 

The Norwegian Isles may be comprised under the denomination of the 
Norwegian Archipelago^^ and divided into three groups: those of Bergen 
and Drontheim, washed by the North Sea, and that of Lofoden, in the 
Icy Ocean. The first commences with the gulf of Bukfiord in the south: 
its principal islands are Carmoi and Fidjdy where, it is said, Harold, the 
first king of Norway, long had his residence. On a small island, part of 
this group, stands a stone cross of silver-white mica slate, about twelve 
feet high and four in breadth. Nothing is known of its history, but that 
it has stood there for centuries." In the group o( Drontheim^ three islands 
are remarkable for their size: Smoelenf Averoen or Frofen^ and EUierenf the - 
largest of the three; but the most celebrated are the small islands called 
Vigten^ from whence departed, for the conquest of Normandy, the Nor* 
wegian or Norman chieftain Rolf, better known by the name Raoul or 
Rollo. The group of Lofoden isles occupies a length of sixty ieaguesi 
the most considerable are the long Andoen^ the irregular Langoen^ and 
Hindoen^ the most important of all; Mageroe^ where the North Cape Is; 
Seylandy where there is to be seen a peak of great elevation; Sorae, deeply 
indented by a great number of bays; and Ost-Vaagen^ the central point of 
the important expedition, which, every year, during the months of Febru- 
ary and March, assembles in these latitudes more than 20,'000 fishermen. 
Between Vberoe and Moaken Meekenoesoe^ lies the dangerous whirlpool <»f 
MeU'Stroemj so dreaded by navigators. 

p The original has " 80,000 volumes," which, in so recent an institution^ is most pro- 
bably a mistake. A recent traveller says, « many thousands." — TVan^UUor. 
4 M. A. Balbi first proposed this name and division. 
' Rev. Robert Everest, Journey through Norway, &c. Lond. 1839» 
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The principal branch of Norwegian industry is undoubtedly the fishery: 
the annval exportations which the kingdom makes in herrings and cod, 
ire valued at from six to seven millions of franks. In 1 827, there were 
NBt to England more than 1^ 100,000 lobsters. A recent traveller inforraa 
H, that the trade with London in these creatures is so great, that, all the 
vajffom Stadt Land to Lindenoes, an Englishman and a devourer of 
lobsters are almost synonymous terms. There is an English Lobster 
Company, and their agents are busy all along the coast. Twice or thrice 
a week their packets sail from Christian sand.'* The merchant of Bergen 
npplies Spain and Italy with that immense quantity of fish which are 
there consumed during lent. During the winter, the Norwegian feeds 
CTcn his cattle with the entrails of fish. By the sale of his iron, he pur- 
chases in the ports of the Baltic Sea the quantity of wheat necessary for 
Us consumption; the British merchant buys up the masts and planks of 
Christiana; the pines of Drontheim, less esteemed, are carried olT by the 
Irish. With these principal articles, and many others of less importance, 
the inhabitant of, Norway procures to himself not only the comforts of 
lak, httt also the enjoyments of luxury: the women of the most retired 
valhes wear around their necks the handkerchiefs of Masulipatnaro; in 
the Dovrefield mountains, the hospitals are always abundantly supplied 
with tea, sugar, and coffee; the rich cover their tables with the wines of 
Bordeaux and Cyprus, with oranges from Malta, and raisins from Corinth. 
hfine,in this country, which is regarded as so poor, mahogany furniture, 
nlaable porcelain, and curious eatables, are not more rare under the hos- 
pitable roof of the merchant of Bergen and Christiana, than in the house 
of the rich merchant of London, or the magnificent banker of Paris. ' 
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AmyM Caniinued^Duer^tion of the Scandinavian Peninsula^Ducriptian of 

Sweden. 

Thb character of the inhabitants of Sweden, and the physical constitU'> 
te of the country, present more than one trait of resemblance to the 
people and climate of Norway. The Laplandere^ who inhabit i , , . 
the northern parts pf the Swedish monarchy, have been repre- " *^*" ^"' 
Mitcd as men of short stature, with a swarthy or yellowish complexion, 
*mI a disagreeable physiognomy; but the view thus given of them is £ar 
^ being correct. In the northern parts of Norwegian and Swedish 
Upland, the people are much taller than in the south,^ yet their height 
^ not exceed five feet two or three inches: their copper complexion is 
nther the result of an habitual residence in smoky huts, than the charac- 
ter of a race. The Lapland mountaineers, who live almost always in the 
^ air, have a skin slightly dark, the greater part of the females are 
even tolerably fair; and among both sexes there are seen figures as agree- 
*Ueas among other nations. Their good temper is never failing; never 
tes their cheerfulness forsake them. Their honesty is proof against ' 
^ery thing: amongst the Laplanders, robbery and murder are Crimea 
*biost unknown. They are laborious and naturally temperate; but cannot 

* Rev. Robert Everest, Journey through Norway, &c. Lond. 1829. 
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Stand before the temptation of drinking strong liquors.* Travellers tell 
WMtro- I US, that in Wutro-Bothnia^ physical strength and beauty dU* 
BoUinia. 1 tinguish the sexes; while an unbounded hospitality towards 
strangers, a cheerful temper, and an enterprising disposition, are qualittss 
Jtmttaor i common to the whole population, which extends to the polar 
JoemUand. | circle. The people of Joemtland have the light shape, the 

I agility of body, and the fair hair of the Norwegians. The 

Haiiiogia. | j^j^^sM^n is brave; in attacking the bear, he displays as mQch 

intrepidity as the mountaineer of Norway; and even the young sheperdesi 

has been frequently known to defend her flock with success against ooe 

of these animals. It is true that, according to an old superstition, ihe 

I bear can do nothing against a virgin. The people of NtruM 
Nencia. | ^^^^ ^ melancholy and taciturn air: their disposition is a mix- 
ture of honesty and pride, distrust and obstinacy. In the provinces of 

I Upland^ of Weattnaniay and Dakcarlia^ the population, renowned 
Daiecariia. | ^^^ ^^^ bravery, still preserves the physical characters of the 
most northern tribes; dark hair, sunk eyes, a look somewhat fierce, but 
full of expression and vivacity, muscles strongly marked, prominent 
Goihiaor t bones, a stature almost gigantic. In Weatro-Ghthioy and above 
GoUiiaiMt I all, in Qothia, fair hair, blue eyes, a middle stature, light asd 
slim, a physiognomy indicating frankness, gentleness, and a certain seoti- 
mental elevation of mind, especially among the fair sex, are predominant. 
The people in the other provinces partake of these different physical and 
moral qualities.^ 

Sweden is separated from Norway l>y the mountains Koekn^ SvuhiywA 
Sevthtrg, The distance between these mountains and the sea being roach 

T greater than in Norway, the ground has less declivity, the 
^^^ 1 rivers are considerably larger, and the lakes more numerous 
and of greater extent; yet none of the Swedish rivers surpass in length 
the Norwegian river, the Glommen; an d* the largest scarcely run a coarse 
of 100 leagues. One of the most considerable is the Torntii^ which issues 
from the lake of that name, situated at the foot of the Koelen mountains, 
and among the rivers received by it, reckons the Mutmio^ the natural ba^ 
rier that separates Sweden from Russia, as far as its junction with the 
Tomea, after which the Tornea forms the boundary of the two states. 
The Luha and the Umea do not yield in length to the preceding. AH 
these rivers, and many others that we do not name, cross the lakes with 

t a great breadth of water, and throw themselves into the |;ulf 
*^ I of Bothnia. The most important lakes of the Scandinavian 
peninsula are, in the order of their size, the Wentr^ 35 leagues long by 30 
broad; the Modar^ 25 leagues in length, and from 9 to 18 in breadth; the 
Wetter^ 24 leagues in length, and from 6 to 7 in breadth; and theiReAner, 
16 leagues in length by 4 in breadth. AH four are situated in southern 
Sweden, and the first (the Wener) is, after lakes Ladoga and One^a in 
the Russian empire, the largest lake in Europe. It gives rise to the GMij 
a small river, which, after making its way through steep rocks^ forming 
frightful cataracts, throws itself into the Catte^at. 

I There is no country in which it is more easy to form canah 
*^'^ I than Sweden; and, since the reign of Charles XI. the Swedish 
government has profited by the disposition of the ground,' to multiply the 
means of water communication. The canal which bears the name of the 
rirer Jirboga^ conducts its waters from lake Hielmar to lake Moelar; the 
canal of Soederthgen^ finished since 1819, unites the waters of the Moelir 
with those of the Baltic; the canal of Woedden shortens the navigation 

^ Reiae durh das noerdliche Sehweden und Lapland, &c von F. W. von Schobeft 
Leips. 1823. 
^ See Melanges Scientifiques et Literaires, tome i. 
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the gulf of Bothnia to the Baltic, l^y avoiding the dangerous arm of 
the tea situated between Sweden and the Aland Isles; that of Mmam^ 
finished in 18339 establishes a ready communication between Upsal 
Stockholm.* Other canals have been executed, or commenced, with 
a view of making several rivers navigable, and rendering more valuable 
the immense forests situated in the northern provinces; but the most in^ 
portant of these works is the canal of 6foef<i, now almost completed, which, 
aaaiated by several small lakes, will open an easy passage between lake 
Wetter and the Baltic Sea. It may be noticed here, that the i 
roads in Sweden are admitted by travellers to be excellent, and ' ^^^' 
inferior to none in Europe. 

la the Baltic Sea Sweden possesses two important islands, ■ 
(Mmd and Gothland. The first is separated from the main ■ ^'^^' 
land by the strait of Calmar. It is in length thirty leagues by from three 
to five in breadth* Its soil is composed of schistus, siliceous, and calca- 
reous rocks. Its vallies are pleasant and well watered. 'It is rich in pas- 
turage and meadow ground, and supports much cattle. Its population is 
Mnerous. Gothland, much more considerable than the other, ■ 
beiftg 35 leagues in length and 10 in breadth, is a calcareous * 
and sandy platform, from 150 to 200 feet in height, from which there 
arise hills, whose bare and dry summits' have nearly the same elevation; 
oae of these hills, called Hoborg^ contains a great number of caverns. 
Gothland is watered by several lakes and rivers; one of which, called the 
Lmmneiund, issues from the small lake of 3£arteboen^ flows for some time 
in a sabtern^nean canal, and by a mouth of twelve feet in bread tli, throws 
iiself into the sea. The climate is much milder than that of those parts 
of Sweden lying in the same latitude. Th4 island is rich in forests and in 
game, in arable land and in cattle; merinos are there'perfectly naturalizedi 
sad goats attain a great height. Agriculture is susceptible of great im- 
provements ; but as the island possesses no noble families, and is divided 
into many small properties, the inhabitants live at ease and procure colo- 
nial merchandise, wine, and other objects of primary necessity, in ex- 
change for their wood, tar, marble, fish, cattle, and the excellent turnips 
which it raises. Hueny a small island at the entrance of the t 
Sound, 18 remarkable on other accounts ; let us only notice, ' ^"^^ 
however, that here lived the celebrated Tycho-Brah^, and here he con- 
stmcted the observatory, to which he gave the name of Uranienbcurg, 

The physical constitution of Sweden has been the subject ■ 
of the observations of several distinguished naturalists; one ' ^^*''*^^' 
of whom, in a work drawn up with much precision and distinctness, gives 
so just a view of it, that we can in a few words trace its principal charac- 
ters.' We have already seen that gneiss and granite predominate in the 
auNia tains, which we consider as forming the Scandinavian range. Wher- 
ever these two sorts of rock arc seen, they alternately change places, the 
passing insensibly into the other, as if they had been formed at the 
time; but the first always occupies an extent much more consider- 
able than the second. Granite, however, appears chiefly by itself, on the 
banks of the Muonio, on the coasts of the Baltic to the north of Calmar, 
sad in the provinces of Upland, of Westmania, and of East t 
and West Gothland. Gneiss incloses the richest veins of iron, ' ^^^ 
copper, and lead mixed with silver, that are worked in Sweden; this rock 
coataias a much greater number of strata of other rocks than is to be 
fbaad elsewhere; in the mountains, these strata dip from north-east to 
saafth-west. The oldest earths containing organic remains are, in Swe- 
den, much more extended, in proportion to their thickness, than in the 

« Comolt the Summtry of the Reports made to the king of Sweden and Norway, upon 
Uie public works executed in 1823. Revue Encyclopedique ^e 1824. 

* See the Introduction to the Mineralogical Geography of Sweden, by H« Hisenger, 
traaslated into Geranui by Dr. Woehler. 
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other countries of Europe: we there see succeeding each other, compact 
calcareous strata enclosing the spoils of those marine animals, called 
orihoceratites^ argillaceous schisti, containing the small organized bodies 
which weref first named by Linnaeus graptolothi^ and belonging to the same 
family as the preceding; lastly, sandstone and different sorts of rocki, 
jbrmcd t>f various agglomerated substances. Dalecarlia, Jempteland, 
Nericia, and East Gothland, are covered with these ancient deposits. It 
Scania we see formations less ancient, comprehending carbonized eartht 
and limestone, composed of shells of the ancient sea, the mutchdkaik of 
the Germans; to which succeed, in the order of their formation, grarellf 
and calcareous strata, as well as thick beds of chalk. In this province, 
rocks which bear the marks of an igneous original, cross the different 
earths, and appear on the surface of the soil. On the soil of this pro- 
Transported T vince, one of our savans" has recognised in the vast transported 
eartiM. 1 earths, {terrains de transport) composed of sand, rounded peb- 
bles, and enormous masses of granite rocks, (the accumulation of which 
forms here and there, in the environs of Upsal, on the borders of Like 
Wener, and as far as the Sound, those hills called ose in Swedish,) the 
origin of the deposits of tlie same nature which cover the dutchy of Meek* 
lenburg, Pomerania, and the Russian Provinces, as far as the month of 
the Neva. Thus, from Norway* and Sweden have come down, dragged 
along by the vast currents of water, those remains, (debris^) which one is 
astonished to find on both sides of the Baltic, and which undoubtedly 
were there when that sea had no existence, or, when the country, more 
covered with forests than at present, and consequently colder, beheld the 
Sound and other straits covered with ice, and presenting, during the 
rigours of winter, a road quite open to these eruptions. In conclusion, 
one word will suiHce to give an idea of the mineral riches of the Swedish 
iron mines. They are wrought in the open air like stone quarries, and 
it is calculated that they will scarcely be exhausted in fifteen centuries. 

Animate I ^rom the similarity of climate, it is to be expected, that the 
1 animals which are found in Norway, will also be found in 
Sweden, and, accordingly, this is the case. The bear and the wolf have 
their abode in Sweden, as well as in Norway, and the latter especially is 
•destructive, attacking not only the feebler animals, but sometimes man 
himself. The elk has become a rare animal, but is still met with; and the 
rein-deer exists in abundance, in the northern parts of the country, espe- 
cially among the Laplanders. The domestic animals are in general small, 
but strong and useful. Fish in great variety and abundance are to be 
found in all the waters. The eagle and falcon are frequent in the northern 
and more inaccessible parts; and domestic fowls, and the smaller birds, 
are to be met with, as in Great Britain. 
V 1 1' I What we have said of the vegetation of Norway, appliw to 

egeiaion. | ^^^^ ^^ Sweden. We will add, however, after the researches 
of a learned botanist,^ that the primrose, {primula elatior^) which flourishes 
in our woods in the early days of spring, is common in Scania, that the 
common maple, {acer campestre^) the smallest of this species, grows by 
the side of some of our forest trees; that the humble asarabacca, {asarw^ 
Europeum,) is found creeping on the surface of the ground in sandy soils; 
that the hypericum, (St. John's wort^) shows itself with its yellow flower 
in the sands of Bleking; that the almond-leaved willow, («ato amygdo''^) 
with its flexible branches, abounds in moist grounds, and sees ^^^^^^ 
at its feet the lively mouse-ear, with flowers of the most beautiful blnfc 
About the 62nd or 63d degree of latitude, fruit trees cease to prosper; tiie 

• M. Al Brongniart See his " Notice sur les blocs de roche« dcsterrwnsdc trsMpo'^ 
inSudde. Ann. des Sciences Naturelles," tome ziv. p^^ 

' M. Fries, author of a memoir, entitled, ** Excursions Botanique dans quelqucs rnr 
vinces de U Su4de." 
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cterry<-tree becomes a sorry shrub; but nature has multlpUed beyond this' 
faitkade, and even to the northern extremities of Sweden^ along with 
se?eral wild small fruits known to the rest of Europe, two species, whose 
delkiotta fruits would be tasted with pleasure, even in our own climates. 
The one is the rtAus ttretitiu; its refreshing berry, sweet and aroimatlcy 
holds a place between the strawberry and the raspberry. It has been in 
vain attempted to cultivate it throughout Sweden: they say that it has 
heen given to northern Bothnia, to indemnify it for the fruit-trees it wants. 
The othert more widely diffused, the ru6tft ehamatmoruMf descends to the 
iOCh degree. It supplies the Swedes with a kind of lemonade^ both pka« 
Mat and wholesome. The abundance of these berries, and the benefit 
derived from them, have prodigiously increased their use. 

Every part of Sweden, lying between the Sound and the ■ ^^-icdmw. 
coarae of the Dala, has made within the last twe;ity years great ' ^^<"^^*'""^ 
pfogreas in agriculture^ producing wheat, rye, barley, oats, and fart« 
aaceotts vegetables, in sufficiently great abundance. In Dalecarlia, in Jem« 
teland, and in Angermania, they cultivate everywhere flax, hemp, and 
potatoes; but to the north of these provinces, the insufficiency of crops 
cesnpela the inhabitants to mix with their grain the bark <rf the phnu 
mbmMs^ (Scotch fir,) to produce a greater supply of food. 

The climate of Sweden, generally less' severe than that of ■ QQg^^i^ 
Norway, is always a subject of astonishment to a stranger. In ' 
GotUaBd, the mildness of the temperature, and the fertility of the soil, 
have so favoured reproduction, that although this province is scarcely 
equal to a fourth of the whole kingdom, its population forms nearly twcK 
tlttrds of it. At Stockholm, the German does not find those fogs, which 
aaead over a great part of Germany; the Frenchman does not regret the 
climate of the north of Fl-ance; he does not even feel those rough and 
ireqneni changes, which lessen the pleasure of an abode at Paris. In the 
capital of the kingdom the longest days and nights are eighteen hours 
and a half. At Calix, near the northern frontier, the winter ■ ^^^^^ - 
hats nine months, and the summer three, which terminates ' 
wilh tbe month of September; the sun never quits the horizon durin* the 
period of the longest days, and never shows himself during that of the 
shortest. In general, the air of Sweden is pure, and the ravages of con* 
tagioQs diseases are never experienced. The beauty of a warm and dry 
sammer, which, during its short duration, sees the frost disappear all at 
once, and almost instantaneously the vegetation adorned with leaves and 
lowers, makes it a matter of forgetfulness that spring is there unknown. 
Soethern Europe, it may be said with justice, knows nothing of that mild 
ckameas of a Northern morning or evening, that soft disappearance of 
the rays of the sun reflected in an ocean of purple clouds, and nighCs 
which are embellished by the feeble light of twilight, to the moment when 
the dawn of morning shows itself in the east 

Let ns now survey Sweden in all its extent; let us visit its cities, and 
sketch the manners of its principal provinces; and when, after having ar- 
rived at the southern extremity of the Scandinavian peninsula, we have 
examined its institutions, its industry, and its commerce, the reader will 
be prepared to appreciate the Swedish monarchy, under all its relations. 

The cities of Sweden are in general thinly peopled; nor icMMud 
onght this to astonish us. That crowd of idle people, who ■ *^*^ 
spend in the heart of towns their pensions, or the revenue of their lands, 
is unknown in Sweden. The proprietors of land, and even the nobility^ 
enjoy in the country, and in the bosom of their family, all the sweets of 
domestic life and rural occupations, abandoning the towns and sea-ports 
to manufacturers and merchants. Lulea^ or Luleo^ in North- . 
em Bothnia, is a small city of 4000 inhabitants or more, whose ' ^ 
port^ at the mouth of the river of the same name, carries on some trade 

Vol. V..— 4 O ' 
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with the Laplanders. The alliivioiis of this riTer have led to the abtn- 
donitigof the ancient Lulea, now too far distant from the sea. Pitea is of stUl 
I less importance than Lulea. Umeay in Wester Bothnia, with 
'°^^' ' 1 100 inhabitants, supports a society of agriculture and a school; 
like the two preceding towns, it lies at the mouth of a river, whose name 
it bears. 

„„e„ of I Northern Sweden, whose three principal towns we have 
the Lapland* I just enumerated, is peopled by Laplanders and Swedes. Of 
'^ ■ the Laplanders there are distinguished four classes; moan- 

taineers, inhabitants of the forests, fishermen, and beggars. The first 
live by the produce of their herds of rein-deer; they spend the summer 
upon the mountains, and the winter in the plains; their nomadic life 
obliges them to transport with them their families, their animals^ and 
their huts. The Laplanders of the second class are stationary; their herds 
of rein-deer are less numerous than the former; they lead them into the 
forests, or otherwise suffer them to feed at their liberty, while they them- 
selves are occupied with .the cultivation of their lands. The Lapland 
fishermen have still fewer animals than the preceding; they intrust them 
to their countrymen of the forests; or otherwise, while themselves are 
employed in fishing in the different lakes, they send their wives and chil- 
dren to take care of the herds on the mountains. The begging Lap- 
landers live, as their name indicates, by beggings or by hiring themselves 
out to the Swedish peasantry. Some of them, after having witnessed the 
destruction of their flocks by the attacks of wolves, or other untoward 
events, employ theniselves in making wicker panniers and baskets. The 
rigour of the climate, the misery which the Laplanders frequently snffer, 
and the unfruitfulness of their wives, prevent the increase of their popu- 
Northem t latiou. The Westro-Bothnian, and the Swedish inhabitanu 
Swedes. 1 of the same regions, animated by the love of labour, and united 
in the most friendly cordiality, live happy in their families, where order 
and neatness reign. Their women heighten their natural charms by a 
certain elegance in their dress. These northern provinces contain few 
nobles and merchants; the clergy form the most respectable class of so- 
ciety, the most influential, and the happiest, because they owe the respect 
in which they are held to the gratitude which the people feel for the bene- 
fits done them. 

I Hemoaand^ more considerable than the cities of the north, 
Heinoesand. | ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ \%\^ii^ of Jffemoen^ in which it is 

situated. Its position, at the mouth of a bay, givies importance to its 
harbour; it is the seat of a bishopric, is regularly laid out, contains 8ev^ 
ral manufactures, and possesses a university, a botanic garden, and a 
t printing press, which publishes works in the Lapland tongse* 
Gefle. I Q^j^^^ ^^ ^1^^ mouth of a'small river called Gefle-An, has i^^^ 
gular streets, but broad and well paved, a tolerably good harbour, two 
I docks for ship-building, sundry manufactures, several schools, 
1 and a celebrated academy. At Falun^ situated in a valley, and 
Ylivided ipto two parts, by a small river, which connects the lake Fafpss 
with that of Ruma^ they manufacture cloths, ribands, and tobacco-pipes* 
sundry chemical manufactures, and the spinning of cotton and of wool, 
are also established there. Its school for miners enjoys some reputation* 
In the environs of this city are found the most valuable copper mines la 
the kingdom, besides several mines of gold and silver. About 500 work- 
men are there employed. 



Mantiertof '^^^ Dalccarlian carries on a great trade with Norway. 1"^ 

the depth of winter he crosses the mountains, and carries m* 



ibe Dalecar- 
lian. 



productions to the markets of Drontheim. These journeys 
are made by caravans of from 300 to 400 men, and more than 1000 horses. 
It is a singular spectacle to witness these peasants making the air resound 
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witli their merry songs, mounted on light sledges, gliding with the rapidi- 
ty of the wind over the snow, or over the surface of the lakes rendered 
firm by the frost* The Helsingian, inhabiting ^ maritime ■ 
cottntry, enjoys a climate less severe than the Dalecarlian; his • h«^'°«*»»- 
•Ml is not fertile, but by means of labour and industry, the province which 
he inhabits is perhaps one of the most flourishing in Europe* He culti- 
Tfttes enough of grain for his sustenance; his herds and flocks yield him 
abundance of butter and excellent cheese; his forests are peopled with 
excellent game; his rivers are full offish and delicate salmon; hisexpdrts 
in iron and hemp are considerable. His habitatiops are commodious, sub- 
stantia], and furnished with every thing necessary; among the rich, one 
apartment is ordinarily full of more linen and clothes than a family can 
nae in an age. Order and foresight are leading virtues of this people. 

In approaching Q>«a/, we perceive on a rising ground, a t 
castle built by Gustavus (Vasa) I. Up9aU or Upsala^ formerly ' ^^^^' 
called (Ester-Arasy is watered by the small river Fyrisa. It is celebrated 
for its university, founded in the fifteenth century, where there are sixty 
professors, and more than 800 students. Its situation, in a fertile plain, 
ifteen leagues from Stockholm, is favourable to an establishment of this 
kind, which, as far as possible, ought to be placed at a distance from the. 
objects of temptation always to be found in a capital. Linnsus, Cron- 
stadt, Bergmann,^ Wallerius, and several other great men, have filled 
chairs in Upsal. The buildings occupied by the university are, without 
contcadiction, the finest in the city. The Gustavian academy, erected by 
the orders of Gustavus Adolphus, contains a library of 80,000 volumes, 
besides a valuable collection of manuscripts. In the hall allotted for this 
purpose, there are to be seen two cofiers deposited there by Gustavus III. 
aid to be opened fifty years after his death. In 1843,> that time will have 
arrived. The same building contains an anatomical amphitheatre: to an 
observatory, finely situated, there is annexed a considerable library, com- 
posed of astronomical works; the chemical and physical laboratory, the 
aaaeum'of natural history, and the new botanic garden, are very rich col- 
lections* The university buildings, also, comprehend fencing and dancing 
halls, besides a magnificent riding school. The present crown prince of 
Sweden, Oscar, received his education at Upsal, and resided while there - 
IB the palace of the archbishop. The city likewise possesses other useful 
establishments: the society of sciences, founded in 1713, by Eric Berze- 
litts, first librarian, and afterwards archbishop of Upsal; the cathedral 
school, a kind of secondary school, where are taught literature and the 
sciences; Sunday schools, which are held in one of the halls belonging 
to the sacristy of the cathedral ; a school for the poor ; a house of volun- 
tary labour for the indigent \ a private institution for the relief of persons 
of distinction, principally females, the victims of the vicissitudes of for- 
tune; a hospital for invalids, of which one part serves as a house of cor- 
rection ; and lastly, a Bible society. Upsal is the seat of an archbishop, 
with a revenue of upwards of /.1 000 sterling. The house and garden of 
iiancus are still shown to travellers. 

The houses of Upsal are built, some of stone and some of wood ; the 
best have gardens, from whence there is an extensive view of the neigh- 
bouring country. The streets are wide and straight, particularly those, 
which lead to its large and superb square. The cathedral is ■ U|mi 
the largest and most magnificent church in the Swedish mo- ■ <^«<i^* 
narchy: its gothic architecture resembles that of Notre Dame at Parii« 
It was commenced in 1358, and finished in 1435. It is covered with sheets 
of copper. .Its length is 330 feet, its breadth 140, and its height 105. At 

« la ofig. 1830. But Gustavus was asssssinated March, 1793, and fifty yean ftom that 
IS to 1843.— IVunf. 
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the entrtace of this charch, we see the figure of St Olof, king of Swedes, 
tfmmpling under foot a monster, a symbol of idolatryi and in the nnTCy 
the Sweoish soTereigns were formerly crowned, and assumed the tiUe of 
kings of Upsal. The interior of this edifice is filled with tombs and 
OMrforiiiMof I other objects of still greater interest Near the altar rtpo&m 
tiUeMiiMdraL I the ashes of Olaus-Petri, the Swedish reformer ; a little farther 
off, a monument of alabaster incloses the remains of Gustavus Vata aftd 
his three wives. Here we see the silver coifin of Eric IX. and the saroo- 
phagi of several Swedish kings; ihere^ the magnificent marble monument 
erected to the memory of Baron Charles de Geer, the historian and natu- 
ralist, presents itself: another monument is remarkable for its simpKcity 
•—that of Linnasus, erected in 1798, by the friends of that great man* in 
the two sacristies, other objects strike the eyes: one contains the portraits 
of the most celebrated Swedish ecclesiastics; in the other, we see the 
dress worn by the unfortunate Nils Sture, so unjustly accused of treas«Mi 
by Eric XIV. and poniarded by the hand of that prince, ift the castle of 
Upsal ; the whetstone, three feet in length, sent in derision, by Albert of 
Mecklenburgh, king of Sweden, to Margaret, queen of Denmark,— *axi 
intimation to lay aside her sword, and attend to the sharpening her needles; 
and the colours which she sent him in return, patched with bits of her 
shifts. It is known that Albert called Margaret the breeehkee gueen^ and 
I that this epigramatic war terminated in the battle of Falkoe* 
"^ I piBg, in which victory placed the crown of Sweden upon tlK 
head of Margaret. Another apartment contains several objects of great 
value, such as a gilded cross, containing a piece of the wood of the tnie 
cross, sent by pope Alexander III., a golden cup seventeen inches in height^ 
enriched with diamonds, which was taken at Prague by Koenigsmark; 
and an old wooden idol, representing the god Thor. Gustavus Vaas 
erected a magnificent palace at Upsal, the greater part of which wan oon« 
sumed by fire in 1703, leaving only one wing habitable, where the king 
resides when he visits this city. 

khoi I ^A^^^^^t munificent in her gifts, has collected with ao meek 
loekiioia. \ pfod|g^|[ty, in the environs of Stockholm, situations the moat 
. diversified, that this city appears as if placed in the middle of a large and 
magnificent garden. On one side arise majestic mountains, adorned by 
the sombre foliage of the pine tree, mixed with the bushy branches of 
oiw w d i i ^ I the elm and oak, while on the other, a pleasant valley opens to 
vmumj, I iii^ view. Here the lake Moelar spreads out her surface, irre- 
Igularly indented by gulfs and promontories, and covered with a multitude 
of granite rocks, some of them steep and bare, others decorated with 
villas and clumps of trees ; there arises a forest on a declivity adorned 
with verdure ; farther oflP, the eye rests on little hills or islands^ Palaces, 
the summer residences of the royal family, country houses and gardens, 
animate the landscape. The capital of Sweden is in a situation singular 
and romantic, which strikes all strangers with surprise^ It occupies two 
peninsulas, and several islands washed by the Moelar, at the bocioin of 
the gulf where that lake discharges itself into the Baltic Sea; and hence 
Stockholm has been called the Venice of the north. Canute, son of Eric 
the Holy, laid the foundations of Stockholm towards the close of the 
twelfth century, in a spot which then contained only miserable huts of 
fishermen, with the view of making it a place of defence against the ah 
tacks of pirates. The Norrmalm and Soedermalmj its two principal sub* 
urb% occupy several islands, and are partly built upon piles. Its ten di* 
visiona are separated by different arms of the Moelar and by the aeai but 
lAiey communicate with each other by thirteen good stone bridges, besides 
several others of wood; many houses are surrounded by gardens, the 
walls of which extend to the water edge; others, as in Soedermalm, lean 
upon rocks which, higher than the roofs, rise up like waUs in the middle 
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ff theie itlttidt. Stockholm is irregttlariy built; the greater part of it 
ii <if Btotte Mid brick, but maay of the houses are of wood painted red. 
Its tmtuij public squares are small and inelegant Norrmalm contains' 
the widest and finest streets, the largest of which is the DrUtn^ni^tu^ 
ed by the fronts of sereral palaces. The harbour, defended by two 
is difficult of access, but within it is spacious and saft; the water is 
ns crystal, and so deep, that the largest ships can go to its rery eltr^ 
■dty ia the centre of the city, and unlade their cargoes on the quay, sun 
ffowided by fine houses and Tast warehouses. Many streets in the city 
~'^ in a circuity one above another, on the declivity of a hill, and form ft 



iae amphitheatre crowned by the king's palace. This build- ■ 

ing, from its foundation to the sixteenth century, was a fort- • ^'^v^iwiice. 



It has been repeatedly rebuilt since, the date of the last rebuilding 
kdag irss. It is a square building, four stories in height. Banked with 
two wings, built in a superb style, and filled with rich fumitfire and coh 
lections of so great a value, that it may be compared to the finest regal 
shodes ia Europe. There are many curiosities preserved in this placet 
smoagst others, the cradle and small garden-carriage of Charles XIL« 
with the clothes, stained with blood, worn by^him when he fell at th^ 
«ege of Fredericstein in Norway, his hat pierced with a musket-shot, and 
Us walking cane; the masquerade costume worn by Qustavns IIL on the 
Bght of his assassination; the clothes of the great Qustavus Adolphus, 
with the swords of several of the Swedish monarchs. The chapel is a 
very splendid one : there every year, on the 30th of December, they tele*' 
brate a festival in honour of Qustavus Adolphus, to keep up the remette 
braace of the noble perseverance with which that monarch fought for. the 
fiberty of the protestant communion. Ttie royal library contains 40^009 
voiames, besides numerous manuscripts, and possesses the prayer-bocrit 
sf the emperor Ferdinand the Second, one of the trophies of Gustavus 
Adolphas, during the thirty years' war, and the copy of the Vulgate 
Bibley -which belonged to IjUther, with notes in his own handwriting. The 
cdyection of paintings is composed of different works of the great mtA^^ 
ten of the Itdian school, and of the best Swedish painters. The musemm 
ef antiquities is rich in Grecian statues and in medals. At the foot of 
the piadbrm occupied by the palace, stands the statue of Gustavus IIL 
erected by the burgesses of Stockholm: and in the square of ■ 
Raddarholmen, there is a bronze statue of Gustavus Vasa. ' »<ian»- 
The square of Gustavus Adolphus is decorated with a brenae Statue of 
that prince on horseback; and in the Royal Garden we see that of Charles 
nil. cast at Pans in 1831. The beautiful church of St Nicholas; that 
of Riddarholmen, (risfe de$ Chevaliers^) decorated with 5000 foreign stsfud^ 
sfds, and enclosing the ashes of several kings, and of the most celebrated 
Swedish generals ; and the great church or cathedral, called t 
atrk^rita, are buildings of the first order. The last is the > ^'''''''^- 
arnst ancient: it has been used for the coronation of the Swedish kings, 
since that ceremony ceased to be performed at Upsal. Its altar, incrusted 
with gold, silver, and ivory, representing the birth of Christ) its chan- 
delier of silver, weighing 78 pounds ; the plume and spur of St. Olof— - 
are only a few of the curiosities to be seen there. Join to these edifices, 
the magnificent building of the exchange, the opera-house, where Ghisia- 
vas III. was assassinated, the hotel-de-ville, the mint, the immense build- 
lag where iroa is stored, the artillery-park, the docks and the admiralty, 
the palace of the princess Sophia, sister to Gustavus IIL, and, at the 
aarthera extremity of Drottninggata, on an isolated rock, the beautiful 
tailding of the observatory: and is it not a matter of regret, that the 
greater part of the private buildings in the city are so little in harmony 
with the beauty of these public monuments? Our limits oblige us to 
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UwAri I pass by the central veterinary institutlonj^—the forest institu- 

instittttioiif. I ^iQ„^ intended for forming able scholars,— the scientific collect- 
tions,-^the learned societies, such as the academy of sciences and that of 
belles-lettres,— and schools of medicine, of mineralogy, and others no less 
useful. Among the philanthropic societies, supported by the .wisdom of 
government, and by the zeal of individuals, we can only mention the so- 
ciety ^ Pro Patria," the object of which is to promote virtue amongst all 
classes! for this purpose^ distributing silver medals, as a reward for the 
long and laborious labours of teachers of primary schools, the services of 
mid wives, the good behaviour of workmen and servants, and the attention 
of the farmers and peasantry, in endeavouring to improve and bring agri- 
culture to perfection. 

. The commerce of Stockholm is of great importance. This city, shel- 
tered from the breath of winds, ought to be healthy, yet the mortality is 
greater, in proportion to its population, than any other capital in Europe; 
the cause can only be ascribed to the exhalations from the waters and from, 
the marshy grounds that surround it. We have spoken of the royal pa- 
laces that are seen in approaching to its walls: that of Drottningholm is 
the finest; it presents some resemblance to that of Versailles; but its po- 
sition on the northern point of the island Lofoe, in lake Moelar, the beautjr 
of its gardens, the abundance of its waters, render it much more remark- 
able, (hrlabergf on the borders of the lake, is distinguished also as a 
royal dwelling, but especially for its military school, which contains 300 
pupils. HagOf a small lodge surrounded by enchanting prospects, is the 
ordinary nesidence of the king during the^fine season. Lastly,, the beau- 
tiful residence of the Botanical Villa is that to which he prefers inviting 
strangers who are presented to him. 

CBntao. ff After quitting the borders of Lake Moelar, we see (Enhro 
cartatuL I ^^^ ^^e HielmaT, and Carlstad^ on the banks of the Wener. 
These two, which are places of note, but with a population of from only 
3000 to '3000 souls, possess, like the greater part of the Swedish cities* 
more educational establishments than are to be seen in larger cities of 
France. CErebro is occasionally the place of meeting of the Swedish 
Diet, and contains, besides other schools, a normal one, and an agricul- 
tural society. Carlstad is a pretty town, and possesses, like CErebro, an 
agricultural society, besides an academy, an observatory, and a cabinet of 
natural history. Wenenbergj at the southern extremity of Lake Wener* 
is one of the principal marts for iron. It is a small, but neat town, with 
a spacious square. The houses are of wood, and painted, as in many 
Swedish towns, of different colours. The Lake Wener presents here the 
appearance of a sea, and like the sea is ruffled with tempests, and the 
navigation often dangerous. Nykoejnngy with a small harbour on the 
Baltic, exports cannon and bullets: in its old castle, a part of which is ' 
used for a prison, Birger, king of Sweden, who showed himself an able 
prince, but whose talents formed no apology for his crimes, caused, in 
1318, two of his brothers to be imprisoned, and starved to death. 



linkoeping. I ^^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ii^<>>^ fertile plains of East Gothland, is 

' regularly built; several fairs, well frequented, are held there; 

its academy possesses a fine library, besides a museum of natural history 

and antiquities; its cathedral is, next to that of Upsal, the largest and 

Joenkoepioff I ^"^'^ ^'^ ^^^ kingdom. /oenAxM^ti^, well built upon the south- 

■ em bank of the lake Wetter, possesses several regular streets 

GottesiNin T **®^^ *^ ^" almost entirely destroyed by fireln 1790. Gottem* 

^ burgf or Gdtheborg, is reckoned the second city in Sweden; 

but from its situation and the excellence of its harbour, with the actual 

extent of business carried on, may probably, in a commercial point of 

viewf be regarded the first. It lies in the province of West Gothland, 

neat* the mouth of the river Goeta or Goetha* in the Catlegat| and was 
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Mwe strongljr fortified, but its fortifications hare fallen into disrepair. It 
tt built, partly on a rocky eminence, and partly on a marshy plain: the 
streets are' in straight lines, and in the principal ones a canal generally 
nss through the middle, large enough to admit vessels of considerable 
lize, which can thus be unloaded close to the houses of their owners. 
Four bridges connect one part of the town with another, and in many of 
the streets trees are planted, creating altogether a resemblance between 
tbis city and those in Holland. The population exceeds 20,000. Got- 
tesburg has at different times suffered severely from fire, arising from the 
boHtes having been built chiefly of wood. Since 1746 almost all the new 
biiidings have been of stone or brick, but even subsequently to that year 
destructive fires have taken place. One fire in 1 804 consumed two hun- 
dred houses, and another in 1813 one hundred. In generaU the houses 
ire two or three stories in height. The principal buildings are the cathe- 
dral, the town-house, and the governor's house. It is a bishop's see, and 
the revenue may be about L7 50 sterling per annum. The burial-grounds 
kn tre at some distance -from the town, and tastefully laid out in walks 
planted with trees. The foreign trade of Gottenburg is considerable: iron 
and timber are the principal articles of export, and the herringfisthery iscar- 
ricdoD to a considerable extent. Six newspapers are published here* 
Many English and Scotch merchants are settled in Gottenburg. t udde?aiia. 
UddtiHiUai to the north of Gottenburg, is a neat, clean town, * 
beautifulljr situated in a bay, with an extensive amphitheatre of rocky hills 
ii the back ground, and carries on some trade in timber, t H^^ugj^jj^ 
Mnttadtf situated, like Gottenburg, on the borders of the ^ 
Cattegat, would be of importance, were not its harbour choked with sand 
ad pebbles. Lund^ lying near the hill of Lybers, on which t ^^^^ 
tlie ancient Goths elected their kings, possesses a uiliversity. ■ 
ifii&noe, the principal town in Scania, is peopled by Germans ■ ^ 
lid Swedes, possesses some fine houses occupied by mer- ' ^' 

ckasts, and one 4>f its two churches, dedicated to St Peter, is large and 
magnificent. There is, in that church, a superb monument erected to the 
■erchant TuUstroem, who bequeathed the one-half of 'his property for 
the building of an organ, and the other for the support of several benevo- 
Int institutions. Chriatianstctdt^ the handsome head quarter ■ cbrMUan- 
of a prefecture, at the bottom of an inlet of the Baltic, is ■ ^^^ 
strongly fortified, but its trade is inconsiderable. It was founded in 1614 
bf Christian IV. king of Denmark. Its church is very neat: a part of its 
building arose from the subscriptions of the inhabitants, who, having 
leaned with joy, in 1814, that Norway and Sweden were united, caused 
to be engraved upon the church the arms and names of the different mem- 
bers of the royal family: Charles XIII., Charles John, Francis Oscar, and 
EBSenia Bemardine. CarUer&na is the principal military port r ^ w 
of the kingdom. It contains more than one hundred ships of ' *^ ""^ 
vtr. For its defence, a strong fortress has been constructed, and with 
dieriew of forming sailors, a school for ship-boys has been founded. The 
town is pretty enough, but, with the exception of those in the neighbour- 
hood of the aidmiralty, almost all its streets are deserted. The old basin 
or dock is deserving of hotice, being dug out of the rock: it is eighty feet 
^ depth, and two hundred in breadth; it is easily rendered dry; when 
accessary to repair vessels. The new dock, constructed in the same 
*sy, is not inferior to the other; and is in part covered with a roofing of' 
copper. The arsenal, no less remarkable, contains models of ships of all 
dasses and of all nations: in the armoury is preserved a variety of armour 
>>cd by the ancient Goths: the sabres of these ancestors of the Swedes' 
src four inches in breadth. The church of the admiralty, which is built 
of wood, is not the finest in the city, but very large, being able to contain 
five thousand persons. 
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I On tlie coast of the strait formed by the Island of (Ehmd 
*'* ' and the main land, stands Calmmr, regularly built^ altWon^k 
the greater part of its houses are of wood* Its finest edifice is the cathe* 
dral, erected In the centre of a large square* and whose bold arched rsof 
ia aupported without pillars. ,Its old castlet situated in the suhurbS| was 
formerly esteemed one of the keys of the kingdom: it is celebrated in tht 
history of Sweden for the Congress ot 20th July, 1397, at which the fatal 
Uahmor i ^t of union was agreed to, which placed Sweden and Nomrsy 
^^■1**'* ' under the power of the crown of Denmark* The hall when 
thia congress assembled serves as a reserve store-house; and the rest of 
the building has been transformed into a house of correction and indai- 
try. Opposite this building floats the banner of the united kingdom of 
Sweden and Norway, announcing the happiness of two friendly natiosi 
and the wisdom of a prince, who has accomplished a union better com* 
pacted than that of Calmar. Calmar has several tan-works and mus- 
factories of cloth; but it formerly possessed a trade much more cossider- 
able than at present; its harbour, small but secure, is sheltered to the 
south by Ci^e Stensoe, where Gustavus Vasa landed in 1520, to deliver 
his country from a tyrannical yoke. Louis XVIII., during hit exile, 
fixed himself some time at Calmar, where his misfortunes and his affa- 
bility gained him all hearts. A worthy admirer of the virtues that dii^ 
tinguished the Swedish hero, he caused a stone, bearing an inscriptioB 
written by himself, to be erected to the memory of Gustavus. 
^^ . I The Island of Gothland, which of itself fonns a depart- 
'* I ment, has for its capital Wisby, the only town in the isUad, 
the whole industry of which consists in marble-works, and the whole trade 
by sea in a few small vessels. Many antiquities found in its environs, 
and in other parts of the island, give room to believe that it was inhal»U^ 
ed by those warlike Goths, who made themselves masters of the Bseit 
provinces of the Roman empire, and who, also inhabiting Gothland pro- 
per, or Southern Sweden, sent out those armed colonies which founded 
several kingdoms in the south of Europe. 

Mumen of I ^^^ philosopher of Geneva has said, that we ought to Tiiit 
Bootfeem I the south in summer and the north in winter. The capital of 
^ ^' ' Sweden presents, during this season, a scene of activity diffi- 
cult to describe: we have already seen, that the commencement m froat 
is the signal for the inhabitants of the interior of the Scandinavian P^ 
ninsula immediately to resort to the cities. The society of Stockholm, at 
all times animated by the most cordial politeness, and the most unaffected 
cheerfulness, but in general not numerous, becomes so when the long 
FStHud I frosts have recovered their empire. Entertainments and plea- 
amoiementB. j aurc-purtics succecd cach other day after day; the borders of 
lake Moelar are covered with sledges, which, in circuitous courses waa- 
der in long files over the frozen waters, or the snow that whitens the 
fields; a military band of music accompanies these joyous carriages, whico} 
after dinner, return to the city by torch light. In the evening, crowds 
repair to the theatre, to witness the representation of some national co- 
medy. On the first of May, a stranger sees with astonishment the auburto 
walks of the capital covered with a triple row of brilliant equipages, wbica 
remind one of the splendour that reigns during the three last days of Pss- 
sion-week, on the road from Longchamp to Paris. During the auniiBer, 
a select society assembles at the waters of Ramloia in Scania, and at those 
of Mederi in East Gothland, where the attraction of a military spectKl^ 
a powerful one to a people naturally warlike, draws the curious to the 
camps where the national troops are exercised. These meetings do sol 
resemble any of those that take place in our climates: an eye witness ot 
these fbstivals tells us, that dinners under the tent and balls in the opea 
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air succeed military evolutions; the sound .of the tioKh mixes itself with 
the rolling of the dmm: valour and beauty there divide empire. 

The Scandinavian Peninsula^ much more enlightened than ^ Edaeau<» 
France, surpasses in information not only Prussia but the ' 
British isles: in Norway^ the system- of mutual instruction is spread over 
the most remote parts of the country; saving-banks are established in 
every province; granaries for the surplus grain are to be found in diifer- 
CBt places; prison discipline has brought back to honourable sentiments 
■nlbrtunate beings formerly hardened in crime. In Sweden every pea- 
nnt can read, ^U know their rights, all join to a reasonable attachment 
to their religion, an attachment no less ardent to a form of goveWimen^ 
which has for ages protected their liberty. Besides^ there is ■ p^^^ 
little depravity of manners, especially out of cities; and thus ■ 
■o need for those restraining measures, which, under the guise of main* 
taining tranquillity, are too often made use of to render legitimate the ahttse 
of force, when w)e ought only to have in view the rule of order and jus* 
dee. The security of roads is not intrusted to gendarmes: this military 
police is in Sweden unknown* because it is there useless: at intervals we 
meet with peace-officers, to whom the inhabitants lend their aid when 
necessary. The recruiting of the army is done by publishing in the 
churches the names of those who ought to make part of the militia, and 
this pimple appeal is enough to lead the youth to complete the number 
wanted.^ The taxes are levied in the same way, by announcing from the 
polpit the quota of each citizen: these burdens, which press equally upon 
all, do not amount to more than five per cent, on income: indi- ■ ^ 
rect taxes are unknowh. The Swedish navy occupies the third ■ 
rank in Europe; it draws its recruits from the merchant service, and, 
although not considerable, because government is not sufficiently rich to 
increase the materiel, yet, to give an idea of its merit, suffice it to say, that 
on equal terms a Swedish ship of war has the advantage over ^ Russian. 

The laws are wise, clear, and precise. Excepting some mo- < ^^^ 
difications adopted under Gustavus III. (who abolished the * 
torture) and under the successors of that prince, the code in nse is that 
which was drawn up early in the eighteenth century, during the reign of 
Frederick I. The punishment of death is not abolished, but the applica- 
tion of it is rare, because there are fewer murders committed in Sweden 
than elsewhere, and this punishment is not pronounced but when the ac- 
cused makes confession of his crime. In civil cases, the two parties 
pay each their proportion of the expense: he who loses is never found 
tiable in the expense. A new code oT laws is about to be discussed by 
the Diet. 

The constitution fixed under the reign of Gustavus III., the t GovenniMDi, 
consequence of the revolution which baffled the plans of the ' ^^^ 
senate and nobility, serves as the basis of the Swedish government. The 
monarchical power is hereditary; but females are excluded. The king of 
Sweden is perhaps, of all constitutional monarchs in Europe, the one 
whose power is most limited. He does not attain majority till twenty- 
one; from his eighteenth year to that age, he may sit in the different 
councUs, but he has no deliberative voice ; if he place himself at the bead 
of the armies, or if he quit the kingdom from any other motive, he tnust 
confide the administration to a regency, composed of four members of 
the council of state and of the minister of justice. If his absence lasts 
more than a year, or if any indisposition prevents him, during the same 
space of time, from attending to business, the Council of State convokes 
the diet, {Sioendemej) or the States General, which must adopt some mea- 

^ Men from twenty to twenty-five years of tge are obliged to serve. They form five 

taes. 

Vol. v.. 
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sure for the security of the co;intry. Until this is done, the foreign am- 
bassadors cannot approach within twenty-four leagues of the place where 
the States are assembled. The Senate, or Court of Peers, is composed 
oouneiiof f of twenty*two members. Twelve counsellors of the crown 
^^^'^ 1 form a council corresponding to our Council of State ; it gives 

its advice, and the king decides.' The king appoints to all employments, 
and has the right of conferring pardons ; but he cannot make any new 
laws, or interpret old ones, raise taxes, or declare war, without the con- 
sent of the states, which he alone has the power of convoking. No judg- 
ment can be given by a warrant. The law guarantees the rights and pro* 
perty of the citizens. The liberty of the press is among the number of 
fundamental laws, which cannot be modified without the participation of 
statM. I both monarch and states. The States have under their ma- 

^^^■''<^'*'* I nagement the public debt and the, national bank. They are 
composed of' four orders: the noblesse, in which order each noble family 
has its representative; the clergy, represented by the bishops, as well as 
by the pastors chosen in each chapter; the burgesses, whose deputies are 
chosen by the principal towns in the kingdom ; and the peasantry, chosen 
by themselves in their assemblies. Each deputy must be 35 years com- 
plete, must belong to one of these orders, and profess the protestant reli- 
gion. The deputies of the nobility are the most numerous, an inconve- 
nience modified by an important regulation, which does not admit of 
Toting individually, but by orders. The States assemble usually every 
^yt years, unless in the case of extraordinary circumstances. The king- 
dom of Norway participates in- the advantages which this constitution 
presents, and which, in time, the progress of light will without doubt im- 
prove; but it has only one legislative chamber, {Storthings) whose mem- 
bers enjoy no distinction one above another. 

indoatfy f Industry is little drawn out in Sweden, and still less in Nor- 
and Trade. I ^^y^ There are reckoned in Sweden only 7000 manufacturers 
of all kinds, and 3000 traders. The government has for several years 
made the greatest efforts to encourage the manufacture of steel and of 
cloth, of glass and china ; but the amount of these is far from supplying 
the consumption of thte country, an unanswerable argument against the 
partisans of the prohibitory system. It would be more advantageous for 
Sweden to abandon several branches of manufacture, which are only sup- 
ported by a system of severe custom-house regulations, and to give more 
•cope to the working her mines of iron, copper, and cobalt; to her trade 
in wood for building, which may be regarded as a source of inexhaustible 
riches, if the re-production of the forests is attended to ;— to the manu- 
facture of mathematical and philosophical instruments, for which Stock- 
holm enjoys some celebrity ;— to her tan-works and manufacture of gloves, 
a branch of industry in which the Swedes have few rivals; — to her foun- 
dries which procure for her so great advantages ; to her cordage manu- 
facture, in which the town of Fahlun excels ;-*^to the making of vases, 
and other ornamental articles in porphyry, which occupies a part of the 
population of Elfevedal^ in the prefecture of Stora Kopparberg;-*to the 
productive fishery of the cod and the herring ;^in fine, to the building of 
ships, so much in request by foreigners. The extension of these differ- 
ent branches of industry would present to her means of augmenting her 
trade, already so important, and would procure her a crowd of articles 
which she cannot fabricate at the same price with other nations. By this 
means she would also give up the prohibition of wine, tea, rum, and other 
commodities foreign to her climate, — a prohibition which has no other 
advantage than to keep up bands of smugglers; by this means she would 

I Svenget och Norriges Calender for arei 1829 : Almanac of Sweden and Norway for 
1829. 
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4so fiiidt in more extended relations, the means of increasing the produc- 
tions of a soil, where agriculture is perhaps more advanced than in any 
other agricultural country, and which even exports corn; by this means, 
too, she would increase the advantages which she has, of transporting in 
ber Teasels, to different parts of Europe, as well as to her own, the mer- 
chandise of foreign nations. But the Swedish nation may expect every 
thing from the future; the accomplishment of her wishes has nothing to 
fear from Gothic prejudices; the States are unanimous in their desires to 
secure the public prosperity. The stubborn partisans of commercial re- 
strictions have not been able to prevent the reduction of duties on colonial' 
commodities imported by the North Americans; freedom of trade is on 
the eve of being proclaimed in Sweden. 

The government favours everywhere the use of vaccination, • Ameiiora- 
the division of lands, the draining of marshes, the establish- ' tions. 
ment of colonies to render useful the lands newly brought under culture, 
the cultivation of the oak, and the ameliorating the quality of wool* 
Canals and roads are multiplying; measures are adopting to render more 
equal, and consequently more supportable, the burden of military service;*^ 
the org^anization of communes and departments is undergoing the changes 
desired by the people;^ the lands are sdmost all of them registered; steam- 
vessels establish frequent communications between the maritime towns^* 
in fine, the increase of population since 1831, is such, that in 61 years it 
will be doubled;" an evident proof of general prosperity. We may then 
say with confidence, that the people of Sweden and Norway enjoy, ufider 
the protection of a govemmeht constitutionally free, a happiness guaran- 
teed by the present generation to posterity. 



STATISTICAL TABLES OF THE SWEDISH MONARCHY. 

TaMe of the IHvisionsj Qtographical and Mminiatraiivef ancient and modern^ 

of the Scandinavian Peninsula* *^ 

KINGDOM OF SWEDEN. 

Surface, 2205l1 SquARS Leagues* 

Papulation per square league^ 137 inhabitants. 

L Southern Region— Gothland or Gothia*^ 

AadeM ProTliie«B. Prolbeturei. CtUei.(e) Popolatlan. 

pLlNKOEPINGt 3,000 

£ster-Goethland or ? « • i. • J Norkoeping 3,900 

Ostrogothia S ^^''^''^^'''^ ^ Wadstena 1,400 

V^Soederkoeping 900 

k In Norway the conscription has been several years established; the dorstion of nUE- 
tsry service is from five to seven years. 

' See account of the general administration of the kingdom, dated at the palace of 
Stockholm, the 15th Nov. 1828. Bulletin des Sciences de Fevrier» 1839. 

* Report made by the minister of the interior, to the last legislative assembly of Norway* 

■ Keport of the Royal Commission for Statistics, made to the king, on population, &c 
Stockholm, 1828. Bulletin des Sciences de Mars, 1829. 

> Jf. Ad, BaOfi calls it the Nonvegian-Swedish monarchy; bat he proposes the naoM 
«f Sweda-Nonoegian as softer in pronunciation. 

^ IC ffngebtam, a learned Swedish geographer, divides the kingdom into three great 
parts; and these again are subdivided into twenty-four laen or prefectures, which have 

me in place ctf the ancient division into provinces. 

« The Diahoprics and archbishoprics are pointed ont by the marks f and t« 
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AMtetttPuMrine^i. 



Smceland or Sma- 
land 



Bieking 



Piefteiiires. 



Calmar 



Joenkoeping 

Kronoberg 

Bieking 



Dalsland and West- } ^,c u 
ergothland 5 ^"^''""'S 



Westergothland or 
Westrogothia, 



Ualland 



Scaane or Scania < 



Skaraborg 



Goeteborg or Got 

tenburg, and 
Boh us 

Helmatadt 



Chris tianstadt 



Malmoehus 



Gothland (Island of) Gothland 



GfttOL 
rCALMARf 

•< Westerwik 
(. Borgholm' 

{JoENKOEPINOf 
Adelfors 
Ekes joe 
Wexio 
r Carlsorona 
•< Ronneby 
(^ Carlshamn 

rWfiNERSBORG 

J Boeroes 
I TroUhoetan 
LAmal 
TMariestadt 

< Lidkoeping 
(_Skara 

rGoTTENBURG 

-J Marstrand 
1 Uddevalla 
^Stroemstad 
i Helmstadt 
I Warberg 
f Laholm 

{Christ^anstadt 
Engelholm 
Cimbrishamn 
TMalmoe 
I Ystadt 

< Lund 

I Landskrona 
V^Helsinborg 

WlSBY 



Popi 
4,500 
3,400 

500 
3^000 

500 
l»lOO 
1,300 

llyOOO 

300 

3,400 

1»500 

2,000 

500 

80O 

1,100 

l,50O 

1,000 

24,00O 

1,200 

4,000 

1,000 

1,500 

1,300 

900 

3,000 

500 

700 

6,000 

2,600 

3,200 

3,800 

4.000 

3,800 



II. Central Region-— Svealand or Sweden. 



Upland 



Upsala 



Upland and Soeder^ 
manland 



Stockholm 



Soedermanland or 
Sudermania 

Westtnanland or 
Westmania 

Westmanland and > 
Nerike or Nericia J 

Wermeland 



Nykoeping 



Westcras 



CBrebro 

Carlstadt 
'In the 



'UpsalaI 
Loefsta 
Elskalerby 
Soederfers 
Dannemora 
Stockholm 
Drottningholm 
< Nortelge 
I Soedertelge 
LVexholm 
f Nykoeping 
"{ Strengnocs 
LEskilstuna 

pWESTERASt 

J Sala 
I Arboga 
LKoeping 
f CErebro 
"J Nora 
L Aakersond 
S Carlstadt 
c Christineham 
Isle of (Eland 



4,500 

1,500 

600? 

500? 

400 

79,000 

3,500 

800 

500 

500 

2,300 

1,100 

1,500 

3,000 

2,000 

.1,500 

1,200 

3,000 

800 

800 

2,200 

2,000 
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Dalarne or Dale- 
carlia 



CltiM: 

( Falun 



> Stora-Kopperberg < Hedemora 

^ ( Avesta 

Gestrikland or Gea**^ ^^ . 

tricia, and In n u J c '"i'*! 

Helaingland or Hel- ?Gefleborg <^ Socderhamm 

singia J LHuddikeswall 



PopolatioB. 

4,700 

800 

700 

6,000 
1,400 
1,500 



III, Northern Region — Norrland, or the country of the North. 



Norrbotten, 
Wester-Botten, or"^ or 

Westbothnia, I Northern Bothnia 

and Lappmark, [Wester-Botten, 

or Laponia J or 

Western Bothnia 
Medelpad and 1 

Angermanland, J. Wester-Norrland 

or Angermania J 
Joeatitland, or 1 

Jemtia, and ijoemtland 

Herje CEdalen J 



fPlTEA 

< Lulea 
(. Gellivara 

>Umea 

( HERNOSANDt 

C Sundswall 

C ^STERBUND 

C Ljusnedal 



800 
1,000 
1,100 

1,100 

1,800 
1,600 

200 
150 



KINGDOM OF NORWAY.- 



Surface 16,668 Square Leagues. 
Papulation per Square League, 63 Inhabitante. ' 

9 

L Southern Region— Soedenfield, or to the south of the mountains. 



J[>iflCricta. 



Aggershuus < 



Aggershuus 



cities. 
i CHRISTIANAr 

\ Droebak 
fMoss 

Smaalehnen < Friderikshald 

(, Friderikstad 
fHoff 

Hedemarken < Kongsvinger 

» (,£lverum 
5 Lessoe 
. I Biri 
fKongsberg 
J Modum 
I Drammen 
LEgcr 

County of Jalsberg, Tonsberg 

County of LauPvig J^j^Ssvoem 



Christian 



Buskerud 



Poputation. 
20,600 
1,400 
1,400 
4,000 
3,300 

400 
3,000 
.? 
.? 
7,000 
4,500 
6,000 
3,000 
1,500 
1,800 

600 



• Norwty is divided into tbree physical regions, and into four diocesBCS, composed of 
sixteen districts or buKwicks, and two counties. 

' We do not mark the capital of each district, because neither the travels of M. de 
Schubert, nwthe map of Mr. Hagelstam, nor the royal almanac of Sweden, point them 
out. 
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DkKMMt. 



Christiaiisand< 



Diicrieta. 

Bradsberg 
Nedences 
Mandal 
_Stavanger 



CitlM. 

C Skeen 
i Pbrsgrund 

Arendal 
C Christiansand 
^Mandal 

Stavanger 



I98OO 
1,500 

i,roo 
4,900 

1,600 

3,400 



II. Central Region— Nordenfield, or the north of the mountains. 



Bergen 



Drontheim 



poendreBergenhuus Jg^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

< rindvig 

J Nordre BergenhausK Vug 
L |_Leganger 

Dr^nthbim 
Roeraas 
r Lev anger ' 
Nordre Drontheim < Stoerdakn 

I Skogn 

5 Christiansund 
I Molde 



Soendre Drontheim < 



30,800 

? 

3,900 

. ? 

3,300 
9ftOO 
3,000 
300 
? 



Romsdal 



1,600 
800 



III. Northern Region— Nordland, or the country of the north. 

'BODOOE 

Alstahang 



500 
? 



Drontheim < 



Finmark 



Nordland I Islands^-* West Vangen 

and East Vangen 
Island Langren 
Jsland Hindoeen 
'Tromsob 
Altengard 
Hammerfest 
Wardoeehuus 
Islands Sengen 
— Soroee 
, Mageroe 

Colonies of the Suedo-Norwegian Monarchy. 

Archipelago of the Antilles*— -Island of St. Bartholomew 

Movement of the Population sinu the last Census. 



4fiOO 



800 
3,000 



16,000 



Sweden 



'Nobles 
Ecclesiastics 

Burgesses (not including civil > 
functionaries) 3 

Peasantry 
Civil functionaries 
Army 1 Officers 2^ 

and V Soldiers and > 
.Navy J seamen 3 



2,200"! 
60,160 I 



20,500' 
14,000 

57,330 

2,636,540 
9,270 

62,360 



> 2,800,000 



Total population in 1826 2,800,000 

Total population in 1815, accord-? « .-^ ^^^ 

ing to M. HageUtam. ' $ 2,465,000 

Increase from 1815 to 1826 335,000 

t See Reiie durch das Wettliche Schweden Norwegen und Finkhd, by IL Schobeit. 
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Brought forward 

r Inhabitants of cities 
Norway " ^ of frontiers 

(^ of the country 



105,0001 
10,600 Y 
934,400j 
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2,816,000 
1,050,000 



Total population in 1826 
Total population in 1815^ 

Increase from 1815 to 1826 



i,cr5o,ooo 

886,400 
163,600 



Total Population 3,866,000 



Tabk of births in Sweden, 



Y0BIB. 


Legiiiinate. 


lllegiiimate. 


Total 
general. 


Malei. 


Femala. 


Total. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


1821 
1823 
1823 
1824 
1825 


43,938 
44.647 
46.639 
44,477 
47,751 


41,868 
42,737 
44,440 
42,606 
45,863 


85,806 
87,384 
91,079 
87,083 
93,614 


3,218 
3,595 
3.548 
3,316 
3,344 


3.048 
3,330 
3.632 
3.178 
3,357 


6,266 
6,925 
7.180 
6,494 
6,701 


92,072 
94>309 
98,259 
93,577 
100,315 


Total 


227,452 


217,514 


444,966 


17,021 


16,545 


33,566 


478,532 


Average for these 5 years 
ATer&ge for the 5 pre-^ 
ceding ^ears, t'iz. > 
from 1816 to 1820 3 

Annaal increase of^ 

births during the 5> 

1 Isust years j 


45,490 
40,634 


43,503 
38,724 


88,993 
79,358 


3,404 
2,997 


3,309 
2,898 


6,713 
5,895 


95,706 
85,253 


4,856 


4,779 


9,635 


407 


411 


818 


10,453* 



Table of Mortality in Sweden. 







Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


1831 




33,466 


32,950 


66,416 


1833 - 


- 


- 30,500 


28,890 


59,390 


1823 


« m 


28,802 


27,265 


56,067 


1 824 - 


- 


- 29,071 


27,185 


56,256 


1835 


Total 


29,180 


27,285 


56,465 




151,019 


143,575 


294,594 


Children under 


one year 


8,316 


6,887 


15,203 



In the above five years there were reckoned among the death^^ 

1. Children still-bom .... 12,623 

1 Children stifled in bed by their mothers or nurses - 388 

3. Children murdered - - - - 13 

4. Adults do. - - - - - 35 

5. Persons drowned - -' - - 1,126 
6b Suicides - - - - - - 151 

7. Deaths from drunkenness ... 35 

S. Killed by lightning .... 6 

9. Condemned to death and executed - - 7 

^ See work last cited. 

> The illentimate births during the last five years are to the total births as 1 to 13.3710. 
DmiDg the five preceding years they were as 1 to 14.172. 
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1831 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 



Tabka of marriages in Sweden. 



reen unnuuiwu 
persons. 


unmairied penmu. 


Total. 


ir,ro8 


5,182 


22,890 


19,026 


5,405 


24,431 


i9,oir 


4,976 


2S,9d3 


18,97/ 


4,936 


23,907 


19,097 


4,543 


23,640 



Total 93,819 25,042 11^861 



Classijication of families in Sweden^ according to the number of individucfls 

composing them. End of\S25. 

Of 2 individuals - - - • - 77,334 

Of 3 to 5 - - - - - 244,641 

Of 6 to 10 - - - - - 181,361 

Of 10 to 15 - - - - - 16,076 

Above 15 - - - - - 2,643 



Total of families - - 523,055 

Pauperism in Sfveden. End of \S2S» . 

Poor residing in private houses - - . 9,664 

receiving aid at home ... 8,991 

in alms-houses .... 2,033 

in hospitals - - . - - 5^8 

Total - - - 21,216 

Prisoners in both kingdoms in 1827. 

In Sweden, about .... 1,838 > y 

In Norway . .^ . . . 863 3 ' 

Average of Trade in Sweden. 

1050 manufactories, employing r,200> g 840,000, or in fr. 15,390,000 
workmen, produce annually, perrixd. 5 » » ' ' » 

The exports in iron and other metals, i 

including wheat, may be estimated v 12,188,000, or in fr. 27,423,000 
at about, rixd. J 

Imports of all kinds^ rixd. 14,294,000, or in fr. 32,161,500 

View of different professions in 1 827. 

In Sweden. la Norway. 

Clergymen . . . .3,193 415 

Other individuals belonging to the church 3,753 

Professors and teachers . . . 763 47 

Public functionaries . . . 4,375 304 

Physicians and surgeons . .. . 391 118 

Architects . . . 11 

Employed at saltpetre works . . 300 

Do. the domains of the crown . 1,180 460 

Do. the customs, &c. . . 1,3^6 313 

Do. mines, forests, &c. . 474 37 
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Enployed at police 
Bridges and roads 

rLaod and sea ofilcen • 

Subalterns • 

\rmT < ^^^^^ (from the Academy' of Cariberg) 
^'1 Soldiers and seamen 
I Mnsicians and drummers 
I^Pilota and ligbthouse keepers 

Natty of Sweden and Norway. 



373 


103 


483 


15 


1,872 


798 


3,511 


1,153 


130 


, '^o 


43,113 


13,533 


711 


417 


779 


1,613 



SHIPS OF WAa. 



Sbipi ot tb« line. 
13 



Frigau 
13 



Ikiferior ibiiit. 
60 



Total. 
85 



Finances of the two Eingdome. 
Revenue in fr. 43,000,000. Debt in fr. 300,000|000. 



BOOK CXLIX. 

EUROPE. 
tSurope eoniinued. — Description of Denmark and of the Fceroe Isles. 

What sublime recollections are connected with the history of this small 
Peninsula, ivhich, washed on the east by the north sea, on the west by 
the strait of Cattegat, and on the north by that of the Skager-Rack; 
flanke'd on the east by large islands, and on the west by a small arcKlpe^ 
lago, interposes between Sweden and Norway! The cradle of the formi- 
dable Cim^rt, the ancients called it Cimbrica Chersonesus, From this country 
there issued, one hundred years before our era, those tribes which, joined 
to several others inhabiting the borders of the Baltic, ravaged Gaul and 
Helvetia, made Italy tremble, several times defeated the Romans, and 
were at last themselves defeated by Marius. The same people, under the 
name of Jutes and Angli^ some centuries afterwards, invaded Engiaod, and, 
being hardy navigators, swelled that swarm of pirates from Norway and 
Sweden, confounded during the middle age under the name of Normans, 
the terror of the rest of Europe for a period of several centuries.* 

Jutland^ which comprehends the whole peninsula, inhabited ■ Limits of 
by the Jutes, whose name it bears; the dutchy of Sleswick^ an ' D«n»"k' 
isthmus, which, with HoUtein and the dutchy of Lauenburg adjoining to 
it, was peopled by xhe^tigli; the isles otFionia or Funen^ Zealand^ Laalandi 
and several others of less importance, form the kingdom of Denmark, 
and present an extent of more than 1500 leagues of coast. 

At the sight of these countries, which are separated by several straits, 
dangerous from their shoals as well as from their impotent breadth, such 
as the Sound, and the Great and Y.itt1e Belt, one is tempted to broach a 
question that has been more than once agitated, and the solution of which 
divides in opinion sUch literary men as, inhabiting the borders of the 

*In the nifUh century, theae words were added to the Litany: A furore JSbmianaruwh 
&€rmmoi, Domme. 
Vol. V,.— 4 Q 
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Baltic, jire faTourably situated for verifying known facts and making^ 
DiiDinution I observations. Is it a fact that thete is a declension in tbe 
of the I level of this sea? Olof Dalin says, that on the side of Sweden, 

Baiucse^ I -^ annually loses a half inch; Andreas Celsius has calculated 
that its diminution is four inches five lines every hundred years; Pontop- 
pidan has made the same observation on. the coasts of Denmark;^ Berg>- 
man regards this fact as incontestible. After a careful examination, we 
have arrived at this conclusion, that the diminution is very unequal; that 
in the Gulf of Bothnia, it may perhaps be stated at four feet in a centurjy 
while It is only two feet on the coast of Calroar, and still less on that of 
Denmark. The inhabitants of the islets on the north side of the Baltic, 
persuaded of this change of level, attribute it, not to the diminution of 
the waters, but to the elevating the soil. It is true, that many geolog'ical 
facts prove that the old rocks have been raised at a very remote period, 
by a torce acting from the centre of the tarth to its surface; but it is not 
probable that such risings exist at this day. Besides, although it Is na- 
tural to think that the accumulation of the remains of marine animalsy 
and other causes equally slowt ought to contribute, in the course of ages, 
to the diminution of the depth of seas; yet, after all, the diminution of 
the waters of the Baltic, a sea with neither flux nor reflux, may be a mere 
illusion. The alluvions which the great and small rivers bear thither* 
drive back, as in other seas, its boundaries in some places: and the equal 
motion of its waters, even when raised by the violence of the winds, also 
favours the idea of diminution. In one place, cities, formerly on the coast, 
are now at a distance from it; elsewhere, rocks, covered at one time by 
the highest waters, are now visible: these facts seem to confirm a dinki- 
nution of the l^vel, — a theory which, upon the whole, is more probable 
than the contrary hypothesis, in spite of the opinion of certain old observ- 
ers, that the waters of the Baltic dre higher than those of the ocean.* 

■ Denmark is only a prolongation of the vast plains which, 
^^'*^^' I towards the east and south, border this sea. The highest in- 
equalities of soil in the di^ tchies of Holstein and Sleswick, do not exceed 
1000 feet. It is the same in the Danish islands; the mountains of Fionia 
and those in the centre of Zealand, being only hills. The soil, even to a 
considerable depth, is composed of sand and clay, the deposits of allu- 
vions, which every where contain a chalky sediment. The clay supports 
the sand: in the former, which is ordinarily of a bluish colour, are iound 
a great number of marine shells, which have in part preserved their ori- 
ginal colours, and similar shells to many' of which are found in the sea, 
as if to prove to the observer, that this clay is one of the most recent 
formations of those with which we are acquainted in geology. On some 
parts of the coast, this earth occasionally contains trunks of trees half 
v<>gf>iabte . I decomposed, and not only impressions, but entire strata of 
foniiB. 1 plants of the family called arddcaey several individuals of 

which perfectly resemble the zostera-marina. The upper sand is some- 
times mixed with reddish clay; and remains of plants are found there^ 
which would seem to have been carbonized. It does not appear that in 
northern Jutland this diluvial sand contains the remains of the bones of 
fhose large animals so frequent elsewhere in similar deposits; but in seve- 
ral other parts of Denmark, these remains are found in the same sand. 
The savant who furnishes us with these remarks/ declares that he never 
found but in one place, round blocks of granite rocks, such as are found 

^ In li'ts Geography, intituled Danish Atlas. 

« Consult the Observations of M. N. Bninrona on the Diminution of the Baltic Sea. 
accompanied with Remarks by M. Hoellstroem. Memoirs of the Academy of Btock- 
holtn, 1823, 1824. 

' Memoir of M. Docteur Pingel, upon the dibmum and aUiMwam of Northern Jutfand. 
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from the Norwegian mofintains. Another savant* is of opinion^ that 
masses of rock have been conveyed by the ige* as is still to be seen 

some countries father to the north. What proves that this sand be* 
to another epocha than the clay which it covers, is, that even when 
the clay presents an irregular or undulated appearance, the sand if always 
m a horizontal position. In the Vindstftself^in place of sand there are strata 
of peat or turf of a great extent, which, on the borders of the sea, are 
covered by the sand of the downs. This peat forms a good article of 
faeL The isle of Fionia presents the same geological organization as 
cimtiiiefilal Denmark; thus, the upper marine sediments represented by 
the blue clay in Jutland, develop themselves in Holstein id such a maa* 
aer as to present in the hilly part of that dutchy, beds of stone for build- 
ing; while in the same way in Fionia, they find chalk, clay, the grosser 
Imiestone proper for building, and peat. In Zealand, the chalky earth ap- 
pears to have been renewed by the waters since its formation. The island 
of Bomholm, which is much nearer Sweden than Denmark, differs from 
the latter country and its islands; there, granite rocks support deposits of 
difierent ages, even including those which show the commencement of a 
chalky formation.' After the view we have just given of the geological 
coastitution of Denmark, it Will excite no surprise to learn that it does 
not contain metals in quantity sufBcient to be wrought. 

We have said that the straits which divide the Danish isles, present a 
difficult navigation; and the shallows, the rapid currents, waves short and 
precipitous, concur to render the whole coast very dangerous, especially 
that of Jutland. The rivers of Jutland, and of the dutchies of Sleswick 
ad Holstein are inconsiderable, but the country is compensated for this 
loss by the narrow arms of the sea which penetrate the coun- • Amu of the 
try to a great distance, and render more commodious the sea* ' "eAUMibaya. 
ports eatablished there. The Danes call them Fwrdt^ (in Scotland, Firihi 
Frela.) Some years ago the most important was the Lym-Fiord^ in the 
aerthem part of Jutland: its entrance was into the Cattegat, and it ter- 
miaated in a neck of land washed by the north sea; but this narrow isth- 
aas could not resist the violence of the waves; in February, 1825, a breach 
was made in it, and the l.ym-Fiord, which towards the west assumes the 
Ibrm of a large lake, (in the midst of which rises the island of Mora^) open 
to the cast and west, has transformed the northern extremity of Jutland 
into a long and irregular island. The opening which has been thus 
fsade is unfortunately of no commercial advantage: it is not navigable, 
and probably will never be so, because it would occasion an expense too 
considerable to finish what nature has commenced. The most important 
of the other inlets of the sea are the Bingkioebtng-Fiord and the Ni$9um^ 
Fmrdf on the western coast of the Peninsula; the Fieniburg-Fiord and tho 
Sddey^ on the eastern coast of Sleswick; the Odrntee-Fiord on the. north 
side of Fionia; and lastly, the lae-Fiord and the Boegkilde-Fiord on the north 
side of Zealand. There are a great number of lakes in continental Den* 
Bttrk, and in its islands. Jutland contains twenty-five, Sleswick one, and 
Holstein three; in the island of Zealand they count at least twelve, and 
severaLare also to be seen in Fionia. It is calculated that the lakes and 
marshes cover a one-and-twentieth part of the surface of Denmark; that 
a aeventy-eighth part is occupied by the channels of rivers; and, in fine, 
that without counting the bays, inlets of the sea, and cands, the waters 
lorm one-sixteenth of the surface of the kingdom, computed at 2865 
^gvOf of which 2210 belong to the continent, and 655 to the islands. 
The three principal canals in Denmark are, that of Odensee^ ■ 
vliichy although of small extent, is important to the commerce ' 

* Obserratio'hs geog^ostical and minemlogical, on Northern Jutland, by Dr. BredsdorlT. 
' Gcognostic Observations on Scania and the i&land of Bornholm, by Mr. Forchhaminer» 
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of that citXt from its opening a communication with the Great Bdt| ttmt 
of the Stuktniiz^ which, hj the junction of that branch, pf the Trave with 
the Delyenau, an auziliarjr of the Elbe, connects that river with the Bai* 
tic seal and the canal of SkiUHg-HoUtein^ the greatest of the three* whichy 
carrying the waters of the Eider to the gulf of Kiel, re^unites the North 
Sea to the Baltic. Other canals are projected, with a view to benefitting 
the commercial relations of the kingdom. 

DineiwieM i The length of the continental provinces, from the course of 
orDenmark. 1 ^ht Elbe, which traces in part the southern limit of the du tchies 
of Holstein and Lauenburg,ao Cape Skag^n in the north, which separates 
the Cattegat from the strait of Skager-Rack, is 107 geographical leases; 
their greatest breadth is 38 leagues, and the smallest 1 1. In the widest paK 
of the Danish Peninsula, there is no place distant from the sea nuirc than 
14 leagues: whence it happens, that, in spite of its situation, at the northern 

Climate I ^^^^"^^^7 ^^ ^^^ northern temperate zone, the climate of Den« 
' mark is warmer than its latitude indicates* The abandance 
of waters, and the proximity of the sea, cover the country with raponrs 
and moist fogs; during the winter, the thermometer descends from 3 to 
11 degrees, and during the summer it rises from 12 to 18 degrees^ the 
winds, whose force is not arrested by any mountains, usually disperse the 
exhalations and mists. Under this foggy sky, spring does not adorn it- 
self with those charms, which, in more temperate regions, announce the 

seaions. I ^^^^^^^ ^^ nature: during this season, the weather is by turns 
I humid, tempestuous, or frosty. Summer, almost always yery 
variable, lasts only from June to the middle of August: to the heat of the 
day, the longest of which is 17 hours, succeeds the coolness of the night. 
Autumn i^ the finest of the seasons, but its duration is short: the cold 
weather returns in October, and the month of November passes in cold 
nuns and in storms. Winter, subject to almost incessant snow or rain, 
especially in the^moaths of January and February, rarely, however, sees 
the coasts covered with ice: the shortest day lasts about seven. hours* 
V (ad ! '^^^ constant humidity of the atmosphere favours vegetation 

■ in Denmark; but the violence of the tempests opposes the 
growth of forest trees: a wind from the north-west, called «jbn, whose 
pernicious breath is especially felt in May and June, withers the tops of 
the trees, whilst the west wind is sufficiently frequent to give them a rery 

ForestB I "^^^^^^ inclination. Of the dark forests, which, in the tenth 
' and eleventh centuries, covered the Peninsula of Jutland, there 
now only remain long belts along all its eastern sidei Holstein has only 
preserved a few fragments in the middle of its heaths; Lauenburg, to the 
south of Holstein, contains the forest of Sachsenwald, formerly much more 
extensive. In these three provinces the woods are composed of the ash, 
the alder, the oak, bat especially the birch tree: the pine and the fir art 
rare. The island of Fionia is interspersed with small woods; the north* 
east part of Zealand, next the borders of the Sound, and the Isle of Fal* 
iter still contain several; and in that of Bomholm there are to be seen 
forests of birch. The whole of the woods of Denmark form a surface of 
130 square leagues. Their improvident destruction near the aesMXMwt, 
has exposed the lands to invasion from the sands. On the coasts grow 
the common glass<wort { imk o i maoda;) the juniper, the myrtle, the bramble, « 
and several other berry-bearing shrubs border the highways and the skirts 
of the woodsy a plant which the Danes call manna, (je$tua$fiu%iami I^nn.) 
throws out spontaneously its useful branches in several of the islands, and . 
especially in that of Laaland; the grain of it yields very good meal. Sc« 
veral other indigenous vegetables are found usefhl in medicine, and also 

Mcaitoin. I ^ ^y^^B* ^he meadows of Denmark present a verdure as 

■ fresh as those of England: for a long time the cultivator of 
the ground has been in the practice of increasing its value by draining 
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Ik mtrthes lad multiplying artificial meadows. Thfcre arc, however, on 
the western coasts of South Jutland and Hol9tein« pasturages naturally 
10 rich and so fertile as to render all culture superfluous. In t ^ ^.^ 
Holslein, Sleswick, and Jutland* they cultivate flax and hemp; ' 
Imt although the ground there has been found to suit these plants, they 
•re yet much neglected. In Jutland they also raise tobacco, and sow a 
good deal of buck-wheat. The difierent kinds of grain succeed everywhere; 
the produce, estimated at several millions of tons, or at 1,300,000,000 
Ukigrammes, exceeds the wants of the population. The oats of Bom* 
holm, the rye of Jutland, the wheat of Laaland, and the barley of Zealand, 
Sieswick, and Holstein, are cTcrywhere esteemed. The potato, cummin, 
nofltard, as well as other useful plants, are much cultivated; and the 
kitchen-gardens abound in artichokes, caiiliflowers, asparagus, and me- 
kss, of an excellent quality. These plants are cultivated also in the fields, 
bit less extensively than in France and Germany. The grape does not 
ripen except in hothouses, but in the orchards, if peaches and apricots 
are rsrer than in France, the inhabitants find an ample compensation in 
the calture of the plumb, the cherry, the pear, and especially the apple: 
the apples of Gravenstien in Sieswick are much famed; fruits form an 
tfticle of considerable export, especially to Sweden- and Russia. « 

la losing their vast forests, the Danish territory and its isles ■ wrudani- 
htve witnessed the extinction of the tribes of the larger wild ' ■"*'*' 
ttimsls: the wolf, which formerly ravaged this country, has entirely dis- 
ippesred; the wild boar has become very rare; the stag and the fallow 
ter exist only in parks; the fox, the martin, the polecat, the rat, and 
mrious other small quadrupeds, are the only ones that do injury to pro- 
^rtf, existing in great numbers. Game is everywhere abundant on the 
coats of Jutland; hares are in demand as agreeable food ; wild geese and 
4icki, partridges, snipes, and thrushes, people the marshes and the fields; 
iviBs live at freedom in the gulf of Lym-Fiord and on the islands of 
Amack and Bomliolm, which they do not quit till compelled by the seve- 
rity of the frost; the duck known under the name of eider-duck, covers 
vith his soft down the nests which he makes in the clefts of the rocks 
ud promontories: the eagle, and the other large birds of prey, are sel- 
doBieen, and seem to despise a country, which has no heights sufficiently 
dertted for their dwelling* 

Domestic animals form the principal riches of Denmark; ■ nommic 
SMie and, other fowl afford a considerable profit to those who ^ •"mn. 
bleed them. Danish horses are of two kinds: the one, small but vigor- 
eu,abound8 in the islands; the other, large, strong, and elegantly shaped, 
is confined to Jutland and Holstein, and sought after by strangers. Homed 
ctttle are also smaller in the isles than on the mainland; their great num- 
JKT) as well as the number of sheep, whose breed has undergone the most 
inportant amelioration during the last twenty years, by crossing them 
vith the breeds of Spain and England, attest the progress of agriculture. 
^ swine of Jutland, sent in considerable herds into Holstein, form, in 
^ dtttchy, a double branch of industry; being fattened and salted for 
^gn export. In fine, Denmark has long supplied the continent with 
^ race of dogs called Danish, renowned for their strength and their 
^ty, and the small black-muzzled dog called by the French cttrUn^ so 
tt«eh sought after in France during the last twenty-five years* 

Although not so well supplied with fish as those of Norway, ■ ^.^ 
1^ the seas that wash Denmark amply reward the active fish- * 
<n&tn. They not only supply the greater part of the inhabitants with 
bod, but afford a surplus for exportation: the plaice, {pieuronectes piatessaj) 
*Uch is taken in the neighbourhood of Cape Skagen, is sold in a dried 
'^ to the Lubeckers, who pack it up neatly, and send it as far as Italy; 
^ western coast of Sieswick and Jutland is supplied with beds of oys- 
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ters; on the borders of the Cattegat they catch abundance of lobaters; 
porpoises and sea-dogs are frequently caught in the nets which they at 
the same time injure by their size; the small river of Slict in Sleswick, fur^ 
nishes a species of herring which is in «ome estimation, and that of Guden- 
Aay the most considerable in Jutland^ excellent salmon. 
Commerce. 1 "^^^ Dane thus finds a certain means of subsistence in the 
I produce of the soil, in the animals which he rears^ and the 
fish of his lakes, rivers, and seas. He -exports grain, cheese, wool, 
salted provisions, tallow, horse and cow hides, feathers, and fish. His 
industry supplies, besides, as articles of trade, coarse pottery, hosiery, 
lace, and cotton stuffs ; but the greater part of these exports have dimin- 
ished for several years back, owing, in part at least, to the fetters which 
custom-house duties throw around trade, and to the obstacles which indi- 
rect taxes present to the development of industry. Government ought to 
encourage the culture of hops, wood, and oleaginous plants,— th^ rearing^ 
of bees, the improvement of wool, and the'making of cheese.* 

With the exception of a few thousand Jews, the greater part of whom 
are established at Altona and Copenhagen, the inhabitants of Denmark 
descend, as has been already said, from one of those ancient nations^ 
Lannace. 1 ^^®'® union together forms the Germanic stock. The idiom 
' Which is Spoken in Jutland, Sieswick, and the Danish archi- 
pelago, is a dialect of the Scaldic or Scandinavian language; that of Hol- 
stein, and the small archipelago lying near the western coast of Sieswick, 
are two dialects of the old Saxon, It is in these idioms we find the signi- 
fication of the names given to the islands and provinces which compose 
Denmark* This name signifies low lands f^ Fionia, a beautiful country ; Laa-. 
land, low cotin/r^; Zealand, a country surrounded with water. ^ Belt meaiis 
a girdle; and, in point of fact, the two Belts arc long and narrow. The 
name Jutland appears to be merely a corruption of the word Gothland: it 
was a country of the Goths. Holstein, which the Hibernian chronicles 
call Holaaturland^ is Hohatia^ or woody Saxony*^ The Danish language, 
as spoken by persons of education, is soft and harmonious: what distin- 
guishes it chiefly from the Swedish, is the substitution of the e in place 
of a in the greater part of words. 

The climate of Denmark is not injurious to the health of the inhabi* 
tants, as is proved by the proportion which the population bears to the 
surface of the country. Possibly, however, the humidity of the atmo- 
sphere, and the quantity of salted meat and fish used by the Danes, may 
DwiUi ehA> I have contributed to render their character dull, patient, and dif- 
racusr. I ficuit tQ move. "Formerly an insatiable conqueror, now brave . 

but pacific; of little enterprise, but laborious and persevering; diffident but 
proud, hospitable but not officious; cheerful and open with his countrymen, 
but somewhat cold and ceremonious towards strangers; loving his ease 
more than show,more economical than industrious; sometimes from vanity, 
and sometimes from laziness, an Imitator of others; a judicious observer, a 
profound thinker, but slow and minute; endued with an imagination more 
strong than rich; constant, romantic, and jealous in his affections; capa- 
ble of great enthusiasm, but rarely of those flashes of intdlect, or rallies 
of wit, which, by their unexpectedness, demand and obtain victory and 
applause; strongly attached to his native soil, and to the interests of his 
country, but caring little about national glory; accustomed to the calm of 
monarchy, but the enemy of slavery and arbitrary power; such is the por- 

s See the work of /. ColUn^ counsellor of state, intituled, ** For historie og ttsUstik 
isoer Foedrelandets," torn. ii. Copenhagen, 1825. 

^ Froih datm^ low^ and mark, fields. 

* The ancient name of thb island was Sia-Lund^ which means a fore^ in the sea; from 
Aa, sea, and/tmc^ forest. 

k Ealz signifies wood. 
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tnit of the Dane."' The inhabitant of Hohtein would not re- r TbeBoi- 
cognise himself in this portrait; because in effect he differs in * «•*»»• 
many respects from the inhabitant of Denmark: he is economical and 
isdostrious like the Hollander, and not less bold in his commercial views. 
The Dane is generally middle-sized, well-made, fair, and of a gentle and 
agreeable physiognomy; the Holsteiner rarely displays in his features the 
iobleness and delicacy of northern countenances. In both nations, pri- 
nte virtues, morals more severe in reality than in appearance, manners 
polished rather than refined, distinguish the higher ranks; among the 
lower ranks, the love of order is not a rare quality, excepting with the 
seaman, who, by his kind of life, is led to adopt the vices of different na- 
tioDS. The peasant is laborious; he dresses himself with neatness; loves 
to sing and to dance, and appears to be happier than in the rest of Europe^ 
ad especially than in France. He has become a proprietor, as in this 
last country, by the advantage which the disposal of seignorial lands in 
small portions offers to the proprietors. The personal services due by 
tke peasantry to their landlords have been long since abolished, or an aiv 
aaal payment substituted in their place; and many farms are let on per- 
petual leases-— a circumstance which has contributed not a little to the 
advancement of agriculture. 

There is much more education in Denmark than in France. ■ ^^^^^^ 
It is rare to meet a peasant, or any other of the lower class, J 
wko cannot read. In 1822, government permitted the introduction 'of 
the system of mutual instruction in the elementary public schools: the 
sacceeding year, the number of schools which had adopted this method 
amounted to 244, and in the beginning of 1829, it was about 2500. At 
this date there were reckoned in all more than 4500 primary schools, of 
which 400 were private. This rapid progress is due to the zeal of the 
Society for Elementary InetructUm^ established at Copenhagen. In Den- 
mark, this instruction is not confined, as in France., to reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and religious instruction; it comprehends also history, geogra- 
phy, and natural history." The higher studies enjoy the same favour as 
the early branches of education* 

Distinguished writers and learned men have added celebrity ■ .^^ 
to the Danish nation. Holberg, a comic author, has enriched ' ^""^ 

the national literature with a heroi-comic poem, regarded as classical by 
his countryinen;o his comedies have procured to him the surname of the 
Plautus of the North. Pram has made himself known by a fine epic 
poem, and by some good tragedies. Thormodus-Torfoeus, Gram-Lange- 
beck,Scbjonning, and some others, have carried the information of a vast 
erudition into the study of the history and antiquities of the north. Mai- 
ling) among the historians, has distinguished himself by the elegance of 
his style. We are indebted for several philosophical treatises to Boye, 
Gamborg, and Treschow, the last of whom has refuted the opinions of 
Kant. Among the men who have cultivated with success the physical 
ud natural sciences, Laurensberg S't^no, and Gaspard Thomas, have left 
valuable works on mineralogy; Erasmus Bartholin discovered the double 
ftfraction of the carbonated lime, called apaih of Ireland^ Pontoppidan, 
bishop of Bergen in Norway, has made us acquainted with the minerals 
of Denmark and Norway; BrUnnich first composed in Danish a manual 
of mineralogy; Abildgaard, a learned physician, wrote on minerals and 
ttimals; Winslow passes for the founder of descriptive anatomy; Borch, 
at once physician, chymist, and philologist, has left numerous writings: 
Thomas Bartholin, the authoniof a crowd of works, was considered the 

See Geographle» Math^matique, Physique et Politique^ &c. torn. ii. 
^See Bxtnict from Ueportto the king of Denmark, inserted in the Revue Eocydope- 
flique for April, 1828. 
' It is intituled Peden Pan. 
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first physician of his agei Fabricius, so celebrated as an entomologtat, 
has carried the torch of his genius ipto many questions of natural his- 
tory and political economy. If so many distinguished names are not 
enough for the glory of Denmark, let us remember that the name of Tycl^o- 

I Brahe alone throws a lustre on this country. It is less rich in 

Aniflta. | ^^i^i^rjkted artists, a natural consequence of the small number 

of large fortunes in Denmark; yet^ more alive to glory than to the favonm 

of fortune, several Danes have bbtained a name in painting, en^^vio^, 

and sculpture. 

I Previous to the year 1660, the constitution of Denmark was, 
Government | j.|^^ ^^^^ ^f Norway and Sweden, a Umited and elective mo- 
narchy. The sovereign was elected by the States^General, consisting of 
'the nobility, clergy, and commons,— *the last including burgesses and 
peasantry. This has been admitted by all historians, and the memorable 
answer of Waldemar III. in the fourteenth century, to the Pope's nuncio, 
who was attempting to assume authority in the kingdom, may be here 
quoted, to show the opinion of royalty itself, in a matter where, had not 
the fact been indubitable, silence would have been preserved. ^ Our na- 
ture," says the prince, ** we have from Ood« our ieingdom from our suty^eUj 
our wealth from our parents, and our religion from the Church of Rome, 
which last we are willing to renounce, if you envy us the felicity it brings." 
The king ^vas in general chosen from the royal family, but without regard 
to hereditary succession, and if he conducted himself in oppoutioa to 
the laws and constitution, the States made no difficulty of bringing him 
to trial, and deposing, banishing, imprisoning, and even putting htm to 
death, if occasion required. The laws required that frequent convoca- 
tions of the States should be held, and by them all matters connected with 
government were transacted, questions as to peace or war, the imposition 
of taxes, the ei^ctment of new laws, and abolition or alteration of the 
old. It was the duty of the king to see the laws well administered, and 
justice done impartially to all; to command the^rmy in time of war, and 
to prevent one order in the State from usurping power over the other 
orders. He had no support from the people, and his revenue arose en- 
tirely from his own estate, from the crown lands, as they mtght be called. 
But since 1660, Denmark has been an hereditary monarchy, submissive to 
the most absolute authority that exists in Europe, having no other limits 
than the will of the prince. The revolution took its rise from the usurpa- 
tions of the nobility, and the advantage taken by the reigning prince of 
the discontents that arose out of these usurpations. The States, which 
ought to have been frequently called together, were seldom convoked, 
and the nobility, who had taken advantage of this circumstance to in- 
crease their own privileges and encroach upon those of others, were not 
anxious that assemblies should be called, which might reduce, or attempt 
to reduce, the power they had unjustly acquired. The grand cause of 
offence was there having contrived, in the imposition of taxes, to lajTthe 
great burden of these taxes upon others, and to free themselves almost 
entirely from that burden, under the pretext of the peculiar privileges of 
their order. To perpetuate this state of things, partial assemblies of the 
States were convoked, and the clergy and commons came to be considered 
as mere ciphers in the government, the whole power falling into the 
hands of t4ie aristocracy, and some creatures of the court. The senate, 
for so it appears was the States-Qeneral called, which exercised without 
responsibility« what, under the circumstances mentioned, became an 
usurped power, lost with time the imposing character which had long 
drawn to it the respect of the nation. It is in a political crisis such as 
this, that we can judge of the real strength of the government. When 
it has not for its foundation the interests of the whole, it resembles a frail 
scaffolding, which a breath of wind will overturn. The war declared 
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gainst Sweden by Denmark in \6ST^ drew upon the latter kingdom the 
disasters of an invasion, in which Copenhagen was -twice besieged by 
Cbtrles Gustavus, king « of Sweden, and only saved from destruction by 
tk heroism of Frederick III. and the sudden death of the king of Swe« 
den. Peace was soon concluded, but several provinces were lost;"* the 
psblic treasury was in debt, the fields were desolated, industry and com- 
merce had received a fatal blow, the collection of the taxes was at a stop, 
the troops demanded the arrears of their pay, the marine stood in need 
of nrgent repairs, discontent was general. It was in this state ■ Re^oittUon 
of matters, that towards the end of the year 1660, an assembly • o^i^oo. 
of the States was convoked. That at. this time the court meditated 
a great change, is proved by the fact, that the order of the peasantry was 
tot represented in this assembly, which was made up of deputies from 
the clergy, nobility, and burgesses. The nobility renewed their old pre- 
tensions to supremacy; the clergy, jealous of the nobility, vowed to see 
that order humbled; the burgesses of Copenhagen, proud of the confi- 
dence which ha'd been expressed towards them by the government, and 
fall of hope in expectation of future favours, manifested their devotion to 
the crown. They called to mind the dangers which the monarch (Frede- 
rick III.) had encountered during the sieges of the capital, and the traits 
of character by which he had acquired a great popularity. While^his 
nbjects were in this state of mind, the prince affected to know nothing 
ibottt what was in agitation; but the agents of the court took their mea- 
saresin secret. Already some influential men in the three orders had been 
gtioed, when the Assembly undertook to examine the means of remedying 
the calamities which overwhelmed the country. The nobility proposed a 
tax upon articles of consumption, a part of which they consented to beafi 
bat with so many restrictions, that the burden would have been insupport- 
iUeby all classes, themselves excepted: this was the signal for dissen- 
tioD. While the discussion was going on between the nobles and the 
dergy, the latter, in conjunction with the burgesses, drew up ipemorialsi 
in which, for the first time, transpired ideas of hereditary monarchy, 
which found partisans among the public, but especially in the court. The 
proposal of a stamp duty increased the confusion; murmurs were heard 
irom amongst all the three orders; one of the influential burgess depu* 
tics ventured to propose hereditary succession, ^* with a view," he added, 
'^that the king might be master;" the same motion was made amongst 
the clergy, and was adopted by these two orders. At first the nobility 
refused their concurrence; but writings being circulated in which their 
privileges were vigorously attacked, in the end they gave their consent to 
this important change. The making the succession to the crown heredi- 
ty! nullified the agreement which the king had signed on his coming to 
the throne; besides, great alterations became necessary in the relations 
that were to exist between the crown and the states; and the burgesses 
*ere anxious to rise above the state of political nullity, in which, by 
B>tans of assemblies held at remote intervals, they had hitherto been held, 
^the mean time, their minds were too much agitated to be able to exa- 
mine, with the prudence necessary, the questions relative to a new consti- 
tntion. It was therefore decided that this important matter should be 
tntnisted to a committee, and, in order that the nomination of this com- 
>uttee might not be influenced by the general agitation, the appointment 
^ the members was left to the king. This committee, unanimous as to 
t^e QQllity of the oath that had been taken by the king, could not, whether 
**lcr a pretext or from a real difference of opinion, come to any agree- 
Btent as to the terms of the new constitution; and the bishop of Zealand, 

"llie provinces of Scania, Holland, and Bleking, at the southern extrennty of the 

S«waiittvian Pentnftuhu 

Vol. v.— 4 R 
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one of th« members gained by the court, then moved that the decision of 
a question, in which those Intrusted felt so much difficulty in coming to 
an agreement, should be left to the impartiality of the king^. The three 
orders approved of this motion; they put a new oath into the hands of 
their now hereditary monarch; and, in order to give more solemnity to 
this Imposing ceremony, the order of the peasantry was convoked, but 
merely to join their oath to that of the other orders. To the pomp of fcs* 
tivals and great entertainmerfts, succeeded the deliberations of the States 
upon the rights they ought to preserve; the agitation, the hesitation, and 
exasperation of the parties, were greater than ever they had been; and at 
EM«biifihment I ^*^^' wom out or corrupted, the States renounced their rights! 
of aMute A solemn act of 10th January, 1666, declared that the king was 
i»w©r. invested for eoer with absolute power! It is remarked by an 

old writer, «' that this is the only legal absolute monarchy, perhaps, in 
the world; the king being declared so by the States of the kingdom, who 
had that power by the constitution/' Was this deed irrevocable? 
Actual form 1 ^0"^ years after this extraordinary event, the reigning sove- 
of govern- I reign (Frederic III.) issued a decree, bearing date 14ih Nov. 
w«»i- I 1655^ regulating the order of the succession, and declaring 

what the new constitution of the kingdom was. One article of this decree 
declares, that *^the hereditary kings of Denmark and Norway shall be, 
and indeed ought to 6e, looked upon by all their subjects as the only sa* 
preme chiefs which they have upon the earth. They shall be above aU 
human laws; and shall acknowledge, in all ecclesiastical and civil aflTairs, 
no other judge or superior than God alone.'' By another, it is declared, 
**the king alone shall have the right of imposing taxes, and of raising 
contributions of all kinds; since it is clear that we can only defend king^ 
doms and provinces with armies, and maintain troops by means ofsuppHes 
Ufkkh are levied upon the subjects." ^ It is also declared, that ^^ the king shall 
not be obliged," on coming to the throne, *' to take any oath, or to make 
any engagement, under whatever name or title it may be, since in quality 
of a free and absolute monarch, his subjects cannot impose on him the 
necessity of an oath, or prescribe any conditions which limit his aa* 
thority. "» 

In terms of the same decree, the king is major on completing his I3th 
year. He presides at the council of state, which takes special cognizance 
of all matters of consequence. The different ministerial functions are 
exercised by colleges or councils with presidents: the college or council 
of the chancellorship has the administration of justice, general police, the 
church, public instruction, and all that regards the interior of the king* 
dom; that of the finances lays on taxes, watches over all the pecnhiary 
HiTairs of the state, and has under its administration the exchequer, -the 
revenues, crown lands, &c.; the college of economy and trade has under its 
care manufactures and whatever regards industry. The bailiffs have nearly 
the same power as prefects in France; a supreme court, where the king 
himself sometimes presides, determines civil and criminal causes in the 
last resort: the punishment of death is very rarely pronounced. 
Orden. 1 '^^^ clergy do not form a separate order: the only distinct 
' classes in the state are the nobility, the burgesses, and the 
peasantry. Every royal functionary belongs to the class of nobles. The 
counts and barons enjoy great privileges: these titles, and some others, 
are subjected to a tax, called tax upon rank; and the honour of being styled 
his eaxdlency is given to those who choose to pay for it. The nobles have 
PriviiegMof I preserved many peculiar rights, which, however, vary in the 
•omepro. I Danish and German provinces; thus, in Holstein and Lauen** 
^ ****■■ ■ burg, where their ancient constitution has been guaranteed by 

p See copy of this decree in Travels, by William Rae Wilson, Esq. in Norwayi && 
App. No. xvi. London, 1826. 
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tte Germanic diet, 4he noblesse exercise supreme power in tbeir owi^ 
domainal on the other hand, the Frieslanders of the Isles which lie upon 
the western coast of Sleswick, and the inhabitants of the city of Altonai 
in HoUtein, enjoy a very ample liberty. Till 1 787 the peasantry t ^ 
OB the estates of the nobility were in a most degraded condition. • *^"*^" 
They and their posterity were unalterably fixed to the estates on which 
they were born; and* when it was sold, the peasants, with their wives and 
children, were transferred along with it. These abominable chains were- 
broken in the year above mentioned, through the exertions of the present 
king of Denmark, then Qrown iltrince, by the issuing an edict which re- 
stored them to their liberty. Finally, the Danish government manifests 
a paternal spirit in the exercise of its power, and is very tolerant in regard 
to religion: the confession of Augsburgh is the predominant religion; but 
Roman Catholics, Reformed, Mennonites,*^ and even Jews, are admitted 
without distinction to public employments and dignities. His German 
provinces constitute his Danish majesty a member of the Qermanic con- 
federation, to which he furnishes a corps of 3000 men; they give him also 
a Yolce in the Diet. 

We have neglected nothing to give a correct view of this country as a 
whole; an excursion to the principal cities and towns still remains to Uie 
made: it will be short, because they are not numerous. The ■ Aipectoftin 
coasts of Denmark are as pleasant and well cultivated as those ' ^»^*> *^**^ 
of Sweden are barren and wild: their thick groves, says a traveller,' the 
gentle declivities of their hills, the meadows, which descend softly to the 
very border of the sea, and the green of the emerald, which, during the 
ine season, forms the general colour of this agreeable landscape, produce 
so enchanting coup-d'ceil. We cannot see the Strait of the Sound, co- 
fered with vessels of every nation, submitting to a duty which brings in 
two or three millions of franks annually to the crown of Denmark, without 
being astonished that a power of the fifth order should have been able to 
render tributary all the nations which trade to the Baltic. The t ^^^^^ ^^ 
first commencement of this impopt is unknown: it is certain, ' 
however, that in the 15th century it rested upon a very ancient custom. 
It is probable that it had for its origin the expense of the building and 
maintaining several light-houses placed by the Danes on the coast for the 
benefit of navigators, and which, according to stipulations now forgotten, 
they consented to defray the expense of, by a toll imposed on every ship 
passing the sound.* 

The capital of Denmark, called in the language of the coun- 1 c^p^^,-^ 
try Kiasbenhavn^ occupies, in the Sound, the bottom of a gulf ■ 
ia the island of Zealand, besides a part of the northern extremity of the 
small isle of Amak^ or Amager. ICs foundation is attributed to bishop 
Axel, who, in 1 168, obtained from the reigning king of Denmark the con- 
cession of a small piece of ground occupied by a hamlet of fishermen, and 
protected it by raising fortifications. In less than a century it had become 
considerable enough to obtain the privileges of a city; and in the 14th 
century, it became the residence of the court. Its buildings of woody 
destroyed by violent fires in 1738, in 1794 and 1795, were replaced by ele- 
gant buildings and regular streets. It was regarded as one of t oiMftenoc' 
the finest cities in Europe, when in 1807, surprised in the time ' oopeniia«m. 
^ peace by a British squadron, it endured a dreadful bombardment| which 

« The Mennonites deny the baptism of infants, and hold that adults alone ought, so* 
cording to the New Testament, to be baptized. They baptize by immersion. Some of 
their views correspond much with those held by the Society of Fnendtt or Quaken, 

' Coze, in his Travels in Denmark, &c. 

■ lUy not this toll have had its origin in the ninth or following centuries, when the 
were masters of these seas, and probably chose in this way to declare their pre- 

i r 
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destroyed its cathedral, a part of its university, mAilated sereral of its 
principal edifices, and destroyed several hundred houses. Its fleet, and 
the greater part of the warlike supplies of all kinds, accumulated in its 
magazines and arsenals, were carried to England. It was thus that Great 
Britain repaid the refusal given by Denmark to enter into the coalition 
against France. On the 18th Nov. 1824, a dreadful hurricane brought 
the waters of the sea into the city, and caused great destruction. In spite 
of disasters so recent, Copenhagen, defended by 24 bastions, by fosses 
filled with water, and by a strong citadel, is still one of the finest capitals 
In Europe. There are in the city 10 public squares and 5 markets, 3 
royal palaces, 9 parish churches, a Roman Catholic chapel, 3 convents, 
1 Moravian meeting house, 5 Jewish synagogues, I hospital for foundling^, 
13 hospitals, and 30 houses for the reception of the poor. Seen from the . 
narrow entrance of the harbour, which is able to contain 500 merchant 
ships, besides the royal navy, it presents a magnificent appearance; its 
three quarters, the old city, the new city, and Christiansavn, which for- 
merly bore the character of an origin more or less ancient, owe to con* 
I 'temporary repairs their modem elegance. The old city, or 
qua «. I (^Qpej^i^agen, properly so called, separated from the new city 
by the new canal, is not surpassed by it: it is even larger, and more popu- 
lous; its houses, though built of brick and wood, have a fine appearance: 
there is here seen the large square of the new market, the irregularity of 
which almost disappears in presence of the buildings which ornament it, 
such as the palace of Charlottenburg, formerly the residence of the court, 
and now occupied by the academy of fine arts, and by a superb gallery of 
paintings, the artillery depot, the theatre, and the equestrian statue of 
Christian V. On the side of the harbour stand the exchange and the bank. 
The old city also contains the palace of prince Frederic; the arsenal, where 
is the royal library, composed of 250,000 volumes, and the Arabic manu- 
scripts of Niebuhr; the university, which possesses a fine library, sereral 
scientific collections, a botanical garden, and an observatory established 
in a tower of a singular construction. The finest part of t)ie new city is ' 
what they call Frederickstadt. The two principal edifices of this quarter 
are, the ancient royal castle of Rosenbourg, which contains a fine collec- 
tion of antiquities, and the magnificent hall in which the king opens the 
sittings of the high court of justice, and whose garden serves as a public 
walk; and Amalicnbourg, a building composed of four distinct palaces, 
those of the king, his son, his brother, and the navy school, ranged around 
an octagonal square, the centre pf which is occupied by the equestrian 
statue of Frederic V. In the isle of Amak, Christiansavn, which besrs 
the name of Christian IV. its founder, presents regular and well built 
streets; its squares are handsome and large; it contains docks for building, 
the large warehouse of the India Company, the port for ships of war, and 
the church of the Saviour, the finest in Copenhagen: that of the Trinity, 
the dome of which contains the university library, and the large globe of 
Tycho Brahe, cannot, notwithstanding its beauty, be compared to it. 
Liiennretta- j Copenhagen possesses a great number of literary establish- 
biiihiiMiiti. I metits and academical societies: the most important of these 
are-— the royal society of sciences, those of natural history, medicine, 
oriental languages, and Scandinavian literature, a branch of which last 
Induitryana i mentioned institution is established at Reykiavik in Iceland. 
*«<*«• 1 To a very late period, Copenhagen might be considered as 

the centre of the industry and trade of the kingdom. In 1826, there were 
reckoned in Copenhagen about two hundred and forty distilleries, fifty 
brewhouses, thirty manufactories of tobacco, twenty of woollen cloth, 
fifteen of cotton goods, eighteen of hats, twenty-four of gloves, thirty of 
linen, twenty-nine tan-works, and various others which employed more 
than 1 1,000 people, or nearly one-tenth of the population. It was at that 
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time calculated that more than 5,000 vessels entered the port; but the 
prohibitory system has since that date brought upon this city the results 
which, sooner or later are to be expected ; strangers no longer come to 
Copenhagen to seek brandy distilled there; its other productions can no 
longer support foreign competition, and the English and Americans have, 
by their rivalship, given a mortal blow to its commercial relations with 
the Indies. It is now reduced to the single branch of home consumption; 
and the whole business of Denmark is concentrated at Alton a, which has 
been long a free port. The ruin of industry has considerably lowered the 
Taloe of houses at Copenhagen: very recently, indeed, proprietors of 
bouses have been known to sell them, from inability to pay the taxes. 

The police of this capitalls under the surveillance of a spe- ■ p 
ciai establishment; the public safety is intrusted to the garri- ' ^ ° ^ 
son, and to a national guard ; companies of firemen are spread over the dif* 
ferent quarters; a commission of physicians and surgeons has the charge 
of watching over the public health, a surveillance the more necessary, that 
the air of Copenhagen is moist and unwholesome, that the water is bad,- 
and that the mortality is greater than in other towns of the kingdom. 

Let us notice the most remarkable places in the environs of ■ Envkons or 
Copenhagen. Frtderiksberg^ a magnificent castle, the con- * Copenhagen. 
stant summer-residence of the king,' is built upon a height: the public en- 
joy the splendid sight of its fine gardens, which are open to them. 
Fredtriksoaurg^ another royal castle, is a fine specimen of the architecture 
of the seventeenth century : the hall of the knights is deserving of much 
attention. Boeakildej a small city of 3000 souls, formerly the capital of 
Denmark, now receives the mortal remains of her kings. loegtrs-Prm 
is still a royal residence, where repose the ashes of ancient heroes of the 
North, and of many celebrated men : we see there the tomb of the great 
BemstoHT and that of Tycho Brah^. Elsineur, in Danish Eel- • ^r^^^^^ 
9uig€er^ is situated on the coast, eight leagues to the north of ■ ''^^' 
Copenhagen. It is pretty well built : many geographers speak erroneous- 
ly of its harbour: it has no harbour but a small road-stead, where the 
ships that pass the Sound cast anchor, to take in supplies and to pay the 
toll, to which all vessels are subjected, and which amounts to one per cent. 
on the value of merchandise belonging to privileged nations, and one and 
a fourth in regard to others and even the Danes themselves. Near £lsi- 
near rises on the coast the fortress of Kronberg^ or Kronenbourgj where 
was shut up, in 1771, the unfortunate queen of Denmark, Caroline Matilda 
<tf England, the sister of George III. the victim of intrigue and calumny. 
A royal mansion, not far from Kronenbourg, is pointed out to strangers 
as the spot where, in olden time, stood the palace or castle, the scene of 
Shakspeare's play of Hamlet. 

The island ofBomkolm^ situated thirty-two leagues from that • u^^^ 
of Zealand in the Baltic sea, is peopled by 20,000 inhabitants; ■ ^ *• 
it contains seven towns and twenty-one parishes; the capital is Eoennt^ 
known for its potteries and watch and clock making: it annually exports 
watches to the value of about 1 3,000 rix-doUars. The little isle of Maen^ 
at the southern extremity of Zealand, containing 7000 inhabitants, has 
for its chief town Steege^ where the only manufacturing establishment is a 
tanwork. The island of Fionia^ in Danish Fyen^ between Sleswick and 
Zealand, is in length eighteen leagues by twelve of average breadth, and 
has 154 of surface, and 110,000 inhabitants. OdenaeCy its capital, was 
first named Oihins-Ey^ that is, the domain of Odin, It stands in the 
centre of the island, in the midst of a large plain. Gloves, soap, and 
cloths^ are manufactured here. Its cathedral is handsome; it has a uni- 
versity and four libraries, and is one of the prettiest towns in Denmark. 
Svendborg has tan works and stocking-manufactures, and carries on a great 
trade in the exportation of rye. The island of Langdand^ which signifies 
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hng f^tndf extends from voutbVeast to aortb-wi^^ between Fionia and 
Laalandy and contains- IttOOO inhabitants; Rudkukbing^ its principal towiiy 
also exports rye. Laalandf or LoUand^ peopled by 4000 souls, has for its 
chief town Mariebo^ which is enriched by its trade in grain. The litil« 
isle of FaUter^ to the east of Laaland, nunobers I69OOO inhabitants; I^iki* 
cebingi its chief town, is magnificently situated; the king pos8es;ies there 
a fine castle, formerly the abode of the queens-dowager of Denmark. 
Sam-Soee^ Fanoee^ AnhoU^ where there is a light-house, Lysou^ and otli^ 
small islands, are too unimportant to be particularly noticed* 
^^^ I In the Danish peninsula, Aalborg^ in northern Jutland, the 
I seat of a bishopric, is a city surrounded by moats, and con* 
tains soap-works, an academy, schools and libraries, an hospital, and two 
alms-houses. Its harbour, in the Lym-Fiord, receives annually 500 ye^ 
sels, which export grain and herrings. Viborg^ one of the most ancient 
cities of Denmark, was formerly of more importance than now; there is 
still held there, about the end of June, a fair, which attracts a great nain«> 
ber of strangers. Jiarhm^ in a gulf on the eastern side, has manufacture* 
of tobacco, of woollen and cotton cloth, with a small harbour from which 
grain and cattle are exported. Its cathedral, a Gothic monument, is sud 
to be the loftiest in Denmark. Banders^ on the Guden-Aae, possesaea 
' manufactures similar to those of Aarhus. The finest horses and the 
best cattle come from the environs of this town. Bipe^ or £tpen, at the 
mouth of the Nib^s, on the western coast, carries on a great trade in clotii, 
and contains a cathedral, where are to be seen the tombs of several Danish 
kings. Frederida^ which wants a good hfirbour to render it of importance, 
stands upon a promontory commanding the northern entrance into the 
Little Belt. There is collected here a duty on all the vessels which pass 
sieawick | ^^^^ Strait. In southern Jutland, Sluwkk is the capital of the 
I dutchy to which this city gives its name, whose true ortho* 
graphy is Sckleswigf because it is situated at the extremity of the arm of 
the sea called Schley^ on the border of which it rises in the form of an 
amphitheatre. The finest of its buildings is the castle of Gottorp, the 
residence of the Governor-General of this'dutchy, and of that of Holstein. 
Fiensbo I ^^^^^^^g9 ^^ FlemboTg, SIX leagues to the north of Sleswickt 
°* ^' I is a neat well built town; its public squares are adorned with 
fountains; the town-house, exchange, and theatre, are handsome buildinga. 
This is the most flourishing town in Jutland; it contains 10 sugar refining^ 
houses, besides soap-works, oil-mills, and manufactures of tobacco. With- 
out its ill preserved walls there is a brass foundry and extensive tile-worka. 
Its harbour, situated at the western extremity of Flmshorg'F%&rd% is fre- 
quented annually by more than 800 vessels, 250 of which belong to, the 
place. The territory lying between Flensborg and Sleswick still hears 
the name of Jingeln. We are bound to believe that this was a part of the 
country of the Angli, a people who perform so important a part in hi»* 
tory, but who, according to the learned Wedd^en^ formed only a colony 
of the JingriuariU who occupied Holstein and a part of Westphalia. 

Hitaum^ at the mouth of the Hever; Tondern^ on the Widau ; £ptnraden 
whose small harbour, at the bottom of a gulf, carries on a considecable 
trade; HadersUben^ on the eastern coast ; small towns, which we cannot 
entirely omit,'because they are the capitals of bailiwicks, present nothing 
laiandflonthe f particular. Nor ought we to forget the small islands which 
western coBM. I border th^ western coast. Fanoee, more considerable than the 
island of the same name, which lies in the -Little Belt, is inhabited by fish- 
ermen and builders of small merchant vessels; Boemoee is less industrious; 
Sylt rears cattle, and produces good seamen ; Foehr^ peopled by 6000 souls, 
is frequented for its' sea-bathing, and possesses a bed of oysters, of which 
it sends a vast quantity to Hamburgh: it is the rendezvous of so great a 
number of wild ducks, that it is estimated more than 100,000 are taken 
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nwiallf • NordMtrimd possesses a yaluable breed of horned cattle: ita^cows 
gifv each daf 33 pints of milk. Pelwam^ without the strong dikes that 
protect it, woald be swallowed up by the sea; it forms, with Nordstrand 
ad several small islets, the remains of a large island, the greater part of 
which disappeared under the force of the waves in 1 634* Near t biand^ on the 
the eastern coast, Jilsenj 7 leagues in length and 2 in breadth, ' eartemeoaM. 
vith a population of about 16,000 souls, is, from its woods, small lakes, 
«d state of cultivation, one of the most agreeable islands in the Baltic. 
Sondtrbourg^ its chief town, possesses a royal castle, a good harbour, and 
tticademy. Jivroee^ consisting of lands fertile in grain and kitchen ve- 
gtttbles, supports more than 8000 inhabitants. Femern^ not less rich than 
the preceding, is better peopled : its inhabitants have preserved their an** 
dent ahd simple manners. Burg^ an ancient town which stands in the 
oatre of the island, is the capital of a bailiwick* 

Thedutchy of Holstein has several subdivisions: Holstein, ■ Dmehfof 
properly so called, JDithmarsehen^ the lordship of Pinneberg^ the ■ UoiMein. 
eoanty of Randzau^ and the territory of the thirty parishes of the noblesse. 
The capital of this feudal assemblage is Olttckstadt* It is regu- ■ ^ ^^^^^^ 
hrijr bailt on the right bank of the mouth of the Elbe: many ■ 
caatls intersect it; but drinkable water is so scarce, that the inhabitants 
ire obliged to collect rain water in cisterns. It was founded in 161T, by 
Christian IV. Ekl is the most ancient town in Holstein, being i ^^ 
mentioned in history as early as the eleventh century. It is ' 
distiAt about four miles from the Baltic, at the inland extremity of a small 
pSS, called the Ki^r Fwrd^ justly celebrated for its beauty. The harbour 
Bsecore, and well situated for trade: more than 500 vessels annually enter 
it There is no extensive manufacture but that of hats. Kiel is a hand* 
tone town, and stands in the midst of delightful scenery. The borders 
of the firth are eminently beautiful, being lined with gentle rising grounds 
dothed with woods sweeping down to the edge of the water, while the 
inds around are in a high state of cultivation. Along the shore are seve- 
ns little villages, which enliven the prospect; and among the hills glides 
the river S ventin, till it loses itself in the firth. On a hill in the environs 
of the city, is seen a handsome royal palace, built by the inhabitants. The 
church of St. Nicholas is a fine old building. The university, which was 
ibsaded in 1665 by Christian Albert, duke of Holstein, is a plain end not 
^capacious building, affording no accommodation for the residence of 
Mvdents, tior even a sufficiency of apartments for the professors* use, many 
of whom (thirty in numl>er) give lectures in their own houses. It is par- 
ticularly distinguished for medical science, and the number of students is 
•pon the increase. In 1806, they aniounted to only 100: in 1820 they had 
hcreased to 270, of whom 50 were students of medicine. The opening 
of the new year is celebrated by the students in the following manner:*-* 
More midnight they assemble in the market-place within a circle formed 
of torches, and when the clock has struck twelve, they sing Voss's cele- 
brated hymn, beginning, **The year's last Jiour;" after which a general 
kiua hails the entry of the new year. They then go round the streets 
*iih their torches, halting at the professors' doors, while a deputed select 
^y enter and present the students' congratulations. After receiving tRc 
pn)fes9ors' answers, a bonfire and hymn to liberty close their proceeding^. 
The library of the university contains 60,000 volumes. The tone of so- 
^y in Kiel is decidedly literary; and the university contains among its 
Pressors names of distinguished literary eminence. English literature 
l^lHsld in high estimation. Besides the university, it contains a celebrated 
utis school, an orphan house, a poor house, two infirmaries, and a1)otanic 
C^^den, besides valuable private collections of pictures and antiquities. 

^^ndibourg is probably the best built city in Holstein ; it '. j^j^^^^j^j^ 
'^i upon the banks of a canalf which unites with the Eyder. ' 
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It is important on account of its arsenal, its magazines, its barracks, and 
above all, its fortifications. It is the principal fortress of continental Den- 
mark, since the fortifications of Gluckstadt were razed. Rendsbourg is 
interesting, as bei^g the ancient limit of the Roman empire, notified bj 
an inscription on one of the, gates. Heyde is a small town, only interesting 
T ^^^^^ ^^ schools. Preetz^ upon the river S wen tin, some miles 

'^ ' 1 to the south-east of Kiel, contains about 400 houses and, 3000 
inhabitants, and carries on some trade in the making of slioes and of soap. 
It contains what was originally a convent, but now converted into a sanc- 
tuary for the daughters of the Sleswick and Uolstein nobility. It pos- 
sesses also an orphan and a poor house; and the pastor's library, as it is 
cjilled, founded in 1681 by a Hamburg clergyman, a native of Preetz,con- 
ProbMyof I tains 9000 volumes. The Probaty of Preetz is a district to the 
Preetz. I eastward of Kiel, and on the east side of the Fiord, containing 

a population of 6000 souls, occupying twenty-four towns or villages. The 
name is as old as the thirteenth century; and the people, who have lived 
during several centuries secluded from their neighbours, are believed to 
be a colony of the Wendians or Vandals, who inhabited the borders of the 
Baltic Sea, tawards the mouths of the Oder and the Vistula. They are 
large in stature, with a physiognomy essentially distinct from both Danes 
and Germans; and their dress and manners also differ materially from the 
people around them, retaining, at their marriages and other great occa« 
sions, a variety of customs and ceremonies peculiar to theniselves. Till 
within the last 40 or 50 years, the Probsteicrs had no intercourse with 
strangers; it was positively forbidden, and the young people that married 
out of their own tribe were excluded from the society; but this state of 
seclusion is gradually wearing away, and probably before the lapse of 
another half century, they will be completely niingled with the surrounding 
population. They are an agricultural people, and many of them in the 
harvest season go to a considerable distance for employment. They are 
also skilful in thatching, in plaiting' of straw and similar works, besides 
weaving and spinning. The coast of the Baltic here is subject to great 
changes, and severe injury has been done* by tempests and inundations, 
large tracts of land having been overflowed, atid villages overwhelmed or 
insulated. The town of Preetz is the residence of the probst or provost 
of the Probaty. * 

' I To the south of Preetz lies the small town of Phen, roman- 

^°' I tically situated on a stripe of land between two lakes, so narrow 
as scarcely to afibrd room for a single street. The southernmost of these 
two lakes is particularly beautiful, being adorned with overhanging woods 
and highly cultivated hills, with an island finely wooded. The town is 
crowned with a castle built on the summit of a steep hill, rising from the 
end of the principal street. About ten miles to the north of Gluckstadt, 
T and in the river Stor, or Stder, stands Itzehoe^ anciently Esse- 

tze oe. I ^^jj^ sheltered on the north by considerable woods. The streets 
are handsome, and many of them are planted, as usual, with trees. It is 
a town of some importance, and has ships employed in the Greenland 
trade. It has two churches. As early as 809, a strong castle was bailt 
here by Charlemagne. Near Itzehoe, on a sandy heath to the south, are 
to be seen a variety of green hillocks. These are artificial, are called 
Hiinengraber^ and are monuments of the old warriors of the North. They 
are not uncommon throughout Holstein. Many of them have been opened, 
and an apartment, rude enough, is generally found within, containing, 
besides an urn, an old sword, axe, or other weapon. Near Albersdorffjon 
the confines of Sleswick and Holstein, in what is called De Brut-KBO^ 
(the ^^Spouae'a Plain^") an oblong field, enclosed with hedges, and nearly 

' See Downes' Letters fix>m Mecklenburgh and Uolstein. Lond. 1822. 
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cMompMwd with trtes, is to be seen afi immciiM naiBs af r ^ . . 
granite^, supported bf five much smaller stones, and forming a ' '^'^ ^^' 
Uad of circular chamber within. All round the bottom of the hillock, 
Ml which this stone stands, grow oak trees, thorns, sloe trees, 8cc, In ap- 
pearance, it is similar to the cromlechs, or Dmidical altars, as they are 
sappoaed to be, which abound in Ireland, and their ori^i^ is probably 
similar* To the sonth of Itzehoe, in the middle of an elevated sandy 
plain, the famous obelisk is erected, which, according to popu- ■ q^^^ 
lar tnuiition, was built by Henry, Count RanaaUy in the 1 6th ' 
centnry, in consequence of a wager he laid with Frederic II. of Denmark. 
'^The conditions of this wager were, that the count should build on his 
Citate, in one night, a pyramid or obelisk, the top of which should be 
higher than that of the steeple of Krempe, a neighbouring vUlage* He 
accordingly chose the loftiest situation he could find; and, assembling a 
aamber of workmen, raised within the limited time, and on the summit 
<rf the hill of Nordho, a low and rude obelisk of granite, supported by a 
iquare base, the top of which was thus more, elevated than that of the 
rtceple.*'*^ The obelisk still remains; but the steeple and chureh ef 
Krempe were blown up in January, 1814, when employed by the Swedes 
as a powder magazine. The obelisk has several curious inscriptiona 
upon it* Henry, Count Ranzau, was a man of eminence in his age^ 
attached to literature, and himself an author.^ In his castle of Warde? 
heck did the celebrated Tycbo Brah6 find an asylum, when, persecuted 
by his enemies, be withdrew from the island of Huen, and there did he 
mnaiiiy until invited to Prague by the en^peror Rodolph II.y> where he 
4ied. 
JBfaaAom is an extensive and handsome townv lying en- the t ^.^ 
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banks of a small river, along which its streets sweep in a di* 
icction nearly circular. Some of the houses are very old, with pious 
acateaces inscribed upon them. Pinntber^ is a pretty Hitle f p. . 
lows, situated on the skirt of a forest, and watered by a small '^ ^*""«'^'s- 
river. The approach to it is lined with oaks. OUHuiokef another hand- 
aonae town, is situated on the river Trave, and is distinguished for its 
b^tks and salt works. These last were established in the twelfth century 
by Count Adolphus II. of Holstein. JSltona, on the right bank- 1 . 

of the Elbe, at a short distance irom the great trading city of ' ^*' 
Hamburg, is the second city in the Danish dominians*^ lis trade is* con« 
aiderable, and it carries on different manufactures, besides embarking 
deeply in the herring and whale fisheries: but the contrast is striking 
between, the constant stir and bustle of the one city, and the comparative 
quiet and silence of the other. Altona seems a desert when compared 
with the never ending activity tha^ prevails in Hamburg. It is buik 
partly on the declivity of a hill, and the streets are for the most part wide 
and airy. The PalmaUU (Pall Mall) is a fine street, of considerable 
lcBg:tb, with handsome houses, and along the middle of it runs v shady 
vmlk, bordered on each side by a double row of lofty trees^-oaks*, lindels, 
aad acacias. Altona was founded about the time of the Reformation, by 
jvfttgees of the old religion, who did not enjoy in Hamburg all the liberty 
tlwy wished and were entitled to. Its vicinity to that city excited jealousy 
in the Hamburghers, and when it was burnt down in 154f, an inefFectua^ 
esertioQ was made to prevent its being rebuilt. . Frederick III. of lytrp^ 
mnrk took it under his especial protection, and conferred upon 'n many 
fnvours. Notwithstanding its original inhabitants were Roman Catholics, 
Aitenn has ever been noted for religious toleration; and at this moment 
are to be found in it all classes of religious parties, with perfect 
of worship. There are in it churches or chapels belonging to- 
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the Lutherans, G^rtnm a«id French Refofmetf, Rdtnafi ClidieHfM, IMk 
nonites, Geprtian and Portuguese Jews. The most remarkaJUe etent It 
the history of Alfdna, is its destruction by the Swedes on the 9t1i Janutr^ 
171 S^, a blot in the history of that honourable people. Voltaire relttei 
it in his usual lively manner. The Danes had burnt Stade, a city iutiM 
dutchy of Bremen, then patt of the Swedish dominions. After tffe Ti6 
tory obtained by Steinbock, the* Swedish general, at Gadebusch in Meek* 
lenburgy over the Saxons and Danes, he determined to avenge the lost of 
Stade by the destruction of Altona, then a flourishing city. **Arrlti&|; 
in sight of Altona,'* says the hisldrian, ^f'he by a trumpet cammaitM 
the inhabitants to withdraw from the place with what they could carry 
with them, as he was determined to destroy it f^om the foundations. The 
magistrates threw themselves at his feet, and offered one hundred thoa* 
sand' crowns in name of ransom. Steinbock demanded two hundred 
theittsand* The Altonese begged time to send to their correspondeiits la 
Hamburg, and promised payment by the day following. The Swedish 
general replied that the money must be instantly paid, otherwise AHova 
would be set dn fire. The soldiers were already in the suburbs, witK 
torches in their hands, and the city was without defence, except a wobdbk 
gate and a ditch completely dry. On the 9th January, 1713, during an 
exceedingly cold season, and in the middle of the night, these unfortt' 
nate people were compelled to fly. A violent wind from the north, white 
it increased the cold, helped to spread the flames throughout the city, tnd 
to render more insupportable the sufferings to which the people were ex- 
posed in the open fields. Men and women, bending under the bordte of 
such moveables as they were able to take with them, hurried alongt weep 
ing and lamenting, towards the neighbouring rising grounds, at the time 
covered with snow. Some people were to be seen carrying on their shosf- 
ders the aged and paralytic. Several women, newly accoucfa^ea, escaped 
with their infants, only to die of cold on the rising grounds, from whence 
they beheld their homes in flame«. The inhabitants had not all of diem 
left the city when the Swedes set fire to it. The houses were ahnost 
wholly of wood, and so quickly did the flames perform their work, that 
nest day it would scarcely have been known that a flourishing city had 
stood there! To add to the misery of these poor people, thus (erociotisly 
driven from their homes,^--when the aged, the sick, and the women of 
feeble constitutions, dragged themselves to the gates of Hamburg, and 
begged admission, it was refused, on the pretext that their had been in 
Altona contagious sickness, and that they durst not expose their own city 
to the risk of infection!"^ How true are the words of the English poet: 

* ** Theife is no flesh- in msa's obdurate heart t 

It does not feci for ruiq!" Cowpv. 

The remains of Klopstock Ire in a burial-ground at OUttmrh a vilii^ 
which, from its proximity, may be reckoned a suburb of AltODA» Betwoea* 
Altona and Hamburg are the cemeteries belonging to the latter citfv 
remarkable for their neatness and simplicity, being laid out in compart* 
ments, intersected by avenues, and planted with the black poplar, weepiog 
ash, lindenSf &c. The fishing village of Blankanese, on the banks of the 
Elbe^ below Altona, is deserving the attention of the traveUeff from its 
cleanness and picturesque situation. 

Diiteby of i The small dutchy of Lauenbourg formerly made part of tht 
Lauenbouii. I French department of the Mouths of the Elbe :. by the treaty 
of 1815 it ^11 to Prussia, and was by that power exchanged for Swedish 
Pomerania9 which had been given to Denmark by Sweden in eschisge 

« Voltaire, Histoire do Cbaries Xil. lib. 7. 



toM^vway • Thii imky U divided in0 vw» bnUiw^ckt. fiatzAmt^U 
itf^^^it^lwi^ pictHKaquely nitnated in. an.i^lfiM on a lake to whUh it bat 
iprea lis ftamty ^and conuattnicati^g .hy two bridges witb .the opposite 
«M«a. Tbe town itaeJf it built Ciiitirely of red briqkst and tbe hoiues 
aie jpoqied with red tiles, so tbat to tbe eye it presents a cl^mp pf red 
brickdust. It is a place of great antiquity, the church having been erected 
ii 1 157. The small river of Wac.kenitz forms a means of active commu- 
mication between Ratzebourg and the port of Lubeck. But the greatest 
pecol^ri^ aboiu ilataebourg |s,. that two of its quarters paile^ DffmMt 
aid Pabnitrg belong to the grand-duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. Xacien- 
hmrg^ the .noat wathem city in Denmark, stands upon the • i;.^^^!^^ 
right baBk of the Elbe, at the point of junction Qf that river ' 
lad the canal of Steckenitz. It contains soap-works, brew-houses, and 
aasttfactories of commoii Dutch ware: the toll established upon the Elbe 
biiiiga in 75fiQ0 florins per annum. Lauenbourg derives its name from an 
ild castle, of which the remains are. still seen, built by Henry the Lion, 
aid named in hemottr of him LoewerJn&g^ (Fort of the Lion. ) In this cas- 
llawas aigned, in iaod,.the treaty by which HanQveir. «(as given up to 
Inmcc 

Situated between the Shetland islands and Icelandi the archi- ■ Tmtot 
■dago of Fotrot is attached to the government of Iceland. ' ''^^'^ 
liciweTer, this small archipelago, which rises in the bosom of the Atlantic 
Ooean, belongs to Europe; whilst Iceland, considered in a physical re- 
lltioo, is a dependance of Greenland, a country which forms part of 
^km^ca^w The Fc^rot or Farour islands. were discovered during the 
iiath century by th'b Norwegians, who formed a settlement there. They 
gave them the name of Faroeer, from the word/iar, which, in the Scandi- 
aarian language, signifies ^heep^ because that animal was found in sole 
potaession of the island. These islands are thirty-five in number, seven- 
Ma of which are inhabited. The total population is about 6000. souls. 
flb'aemoe is the largest, thirteen leagues in length by five in breadth; £9- 
Imtetj to the west, and Suderoeej to the south, are the next in importance : 
ilM' others, Sandoee^, Waargoee^ Bordcse^ Windoere^ diminish gradually 4n 
dte, and are surrounded by twenty-eight still smaller islands, some of 
which have not even a square league. The greater part of these islands 
vexoTered with mountains of an igneous origin, which rise from 1800 
to 300O feet above the level. of the ocean; the decomposition of the rocks, 
of which they are formed, produces a gravelish and blackish earth, which 
is covered with pasturage so much the richer from its being watered by 
aamerotts rivulets; bays deeply indented, surround these islands, and in- 
crease the dangers presented bv a navigation full of shoal) and rapid cur- 
rents. Tbe climate is. not so cola as the latitude would indicate :> the frosts 
kst little more than a month, and the winter is seldom rigorous enough 
to cover the bays with ice. Summer, however, continues only during the 
two months of July and August; but by one of those compensations which 
the wisdom of nature presents, the furious storms which desolate these 
idaads purify the air, by chasing to a distance the pestilential miasmata 
which otherwise would threaten the inhabitants. Wheat rarely ripens: 
barley, rye, and leguminous plants succeed well. But the rearing of cat- 
lie is much more attended to than agriculture. The horse, the ox, and 
saber domestic animals, are of a good breed but sniall size : the sheep are 
OMTored with a tolerably fine fleece. The whale and herring fishery, and 
the pursuit of aquatic Urdst bring great profits to the inhabitants. The 
kmtting of woollen stockings is also beneficial; they export about 120,000 

V loekuid is described, bo9k Ixxvii. vol. v. 

>Tbcy lie between 61.20 and 62.30 of north htitude, and between 7.55 and lOiSi of 
longitude from Paris. 
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pain per annum. T^e Foeroe islands are divided into aix dlktricts and 
seventeen parishes, the government of which is confided to a bailiff who 
resides at Tharthavih the only town in the islands. It is situated on the 
eastern side of the island 8troemoe: a small fort defends it'; and a church, 
jin academy^ a Latin school, and a hospital, are its principal edifices. 



STATISTICAL TABLED OF THE DANISH MONARCHY, 
Jidmnuiratwe DwuUmi oftht Danish Promn/ou in Europe^ t^ 

I. DENMARK PROPER. 



ProTincci ani BmcliiM. 


bland!. 


Citfei. 


l^ppchtioB. 




••. 


"COPBMHAGBM 


104,000 




Seeland or Zealand 


J Roeskilde 
] Frederiktborg 


3,000 
1,900 


Sedand or, Zealand < 




ilElsineur 


7,000 




Moen 


Steege 


1,000 


■ 


Bomholm 


Boenne 


3,500 




^Stromoee 


n4>r$havn , 


1,500 


Fionia * 


Fionia 


< Odsnsbb 
cSwnborg 


7,000 
3,000 


« 


^Langland 


Rudkioebing 


1,300 


Laaland 


(Laaland 
i Falster 


Maribobb 


3,000 


NykioeBing 


1,000 


I 


I. NORTHERN JUTLAND. 




Aalborg 




CAalbobg 
IThisted 


j6,500 
1,000 


Viborg 




VipOKG 


5,000 


Ribe 


t 


CRifiB 
IFredericia 


3,000 
4^000 


Aarhuus 


• 


CAARHuua 
'I Banders 


6,000 

4,500 


11 


[I. SOUTHERN JUTLAND. 




- 


r 


Sleswio 


8,000 






Fknshourg 


16,000 


■ 




Husum 


4,000 


Sleswig M 




Tondem 

Apenrade 

Hadersleben 


2,000 
•3,000 






3,500 


m 


Alsen 


Sonderbourg 


2,500 




Femern 


Burg 


1,000 


V 


W. GERMAN PROVINCES. 






^ 


Gluobstadt 


5,000 






JRe/ 


7,000 


Holstein x 




Bendsbourg 
Hsydt 


6,000 
3,500 






Preetz 


3,00^ 




M 


AUona 


34,000 


Lauenbourif * i 


. 


Ratzbbouro 
Lauenbourg 


3,000 
2,500 



> The names in imall capitali are those of the chief towns in a province, those in 
tlsAEei, the chief towns of a bailiwick. 
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IFt/mlaikm ^ tie Statn of Denmark, aeoordmg to the eeneue made in the end 

^1837. 
EUROPE- 



Duisb proTinces, comprising the dutchy of Sleswig 19531,370"^ 
Dtttchy of Hojstein - - - 374,740 I , q,^ 

l>o. of Lauenboarg - - - - 35,640 P'^^» 

Feroe Isles - - - - 5,50oJ 



150 



AMERICA. 



Iceland 
Gfeenland - 



Antilles 



{ 



Island of St Thomas 

St John 

^ St Croix 



I 



49,830 > -- e-^ 
5^40 S ^^^^ 

46,390 46,390 



AFRICA. 



Coasts of Guinea^-Christiansborg/Frederikfborg, 
and some forts - - 35,000 



35,000 



ASIA. 
Hindostai^-^Tranquebar and Serampore 
Total of Danish possessions 



61,000 61,000 

* 3,135,000 



Ftewe of the Danish population in Europe. 
Snrfacc in square leagues 3,865. Inhabitants per square league 677. 



Birtbs in 1837 
Dentils in 1837 



34,315 



BtaildBale. 
3,639 



Excess of births orer deaths 

Proportion of illegitimate to legitimate children 
■ of deaths to births 

of births to the population - 
— ^— — — of deaths to the population 



Told. 
36,954 . 
36,160 

10,794 • 

1 to 14 
3 to 3 
1 to 53 
1 to 74 



/ .' 



European Population according to their Language. 



Speaking Danish 
^— ^— German • 

■ Anglo-jntic 

— — — Frieslandic 



1,330,000 indifiduals. 

550,000 
18,000 - 
49,000 



500,000. 



Number of Cattle. 

Homed cattle l,l00/)00. 

Jiverage of Exports of Cattle. 



Sheep 1,500,000. 



Stallions 3,000. Mares 13/>oa Cows 4,000. Swine 18,000. 



AM BOOK>Ql«B'HVNIlftE9 AWOt mmeTH. 

Army ..... 38|000 meiiy* 

rShipsof the line - - - - 4 . 

Nftty ^ Frigates - - - - - 7 

(.Veaselsof inCevior '•loe - - "IS 

Finaneet^, 

Revenue in franks 409000yOOO. Public debt aro^OOOiOOa 
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Eun^ continued — Belgium^ or the Netherlandi* 

And I Tub country inhabited by the different tribes of the JBcIgacy 
" from whom Belgium takes its name, was of much greater ex- 



tent than the modem territory which goes by that name. From the ge- 
neral description given of it by Caesar, and a comparison of the particaltr 
districts) (so far as it can be ascertained^ inhabited by the tribes forming 
the nation of the BelgaS) its bounds seem to have extended from the mouth 
ut the Seine in the English channel to, or nearly tD» tbe banks of the 
RhinCf the Seine {Sequana) and the Marne {Matrona) forming the southern 
boundary, and thus to have embraced not only the Netherlands or Bel- 
gium properly so called, but the whole province of Picardy, and rach 
parts of Normandy, the isle of France, Champagne) and Lorraine* m B^ 
within the above line, besides part of the Prussian States, lying to the 
Wicttward of the Rhine. In this ooaiUry lay the immense forest of the 
Atidtrenna^ (Silva Arduenna, Cassar, 1. 5.) embracing, it appeaKs^ great piK 
of the country lying between the Meuse and the Rhine, ailditfae nauif^ 
•f-which are still extant in the Forest of the Ardennes. The Bdgx dis- 
tiogoished themselves by their bravery tand. their dfitearniaed opposidon 
to Roman encroachment and usurpation. Cssar styles them ^ the bravest 
of all the Gauls," and he-assigns, as reaaonsc for. tins, their tdistmcelratt 
difr civilization and politeness of Roman Ganl,. their thms Ittllc int e r so uwe 
nntii' their mor& civilized neighbours, and their (reqAent wars-wUh4he 
Germans on the other side of the> Rhine. ^ It is obvious .ire»4Ht-«w« 
account, that he had but little to boast of in his wars with these high- 
spirited tribes^ but vltimately they were botnedown under the overwhelm- 
ing pressure of the gigantic power of Rome, and compelled to acknowledge 
ber authority. Yet it would appear, that^ all along, soine-of the tri^ 
upon the coasts as well «s their maritime neighbours on the north-tidew 
the Rhiney yielded but a nominal subjection to the lupremacy •f-AsoMi 
and maintained, till the fall of that empire, a consideBableahare-^'M^ 
pendence. When Rome, in the fourth and fifth centuries, fell by iu own 
weight, and through the incessant aitacka of the northern nadoDi» the 
Belgian provinces became the prey of these intruders, principally of the 
2ihu9A8 and Franks. Without attempting, where in point of ffct iia^ 
gives but little information, to trace the early history of Belgiunif suffice 

i> According to U. Thaarap, Danish counaellor of state, the army, in 1835, wm ^^ 
strong* 
*0«Mr'dd »sl. Gal. Ub. L c. i. 
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h ti> BMjTyt&M iffiinM(9d part of Ihegfeattmpit^of Qhftriemagne, MtdtK 
hi^ the feeble rtipt of his suecessors both in France and Germany^ it fell 
trte r the* power of independent chieftains, with' territories more or Jess 
e&tensrre. During the same period, many of the cities ae<|Bired not'6ii]]r 
iaiiaettse wealth in the pursuit of commerce; bat privileges amonntini^ al- 
most to iodependience of their local sovereigns. In the fourteenth andM- 
teenfli eenturies, Belgium fell under the power of' the powerful hou«e of 
BorgHiidy, from which it passed by marriage to the house of Austria aboot 
the oofttmencement of the sixteenth century^ and at the division of' the 
Aostrian family into two branches, the Spanish (the elder branch^ and 
GernnBii, it became part of the immense possessions of the Spanish branch. 
From various causes, it failed to acquire its liberty when the seven more 
northerly provinces threw off the Spanish yoke, and remained part of the 
Spanish monarchy till the war of the succession in the beginning of the 
elghleeiith- century, when> at the peaceof Utrecht, Belgium becamepart 
Q# the i>osBes6ions of the German branch of the house of Austria. , Vvith 
that family it contloued till conqtiered by the French in 1794 and 1795^ 
and witlv them it* remained as a part of the French empire, till the down* 
fall of NapoleoA's power in ,1814. In opposition to the wishes of ' the 
people, who utterly disliked an alliance or union with the Dutch, Belgium, 
by the fint of the allied powers, became part of the new kingdom of the 
Metberlaiids under the Orange family. 

Let lis cast a coup d'ceil on the political organization of what Government 
«Bi Che monarchy of the United Netherlands. According to ^^^^. 
a taw promulgated on the 24th August, 1815, it was governed tbe%ibtf. 
Hy A king who, sharing the legislative power with the States ^"^ 
General divided into two chambers, alone had the right of making peace 
Of war, of concluding alliances and ratifying treaties^ There was, how^ 
sver, an obligation upon him to advise with the States, whenever the in-r 
tsfeat or the safety of the country demanded it. The sovereign disposed 
of civil and mltitary employments, conferred the order of nobility, and 
governed at hie pleasure the colonies* He proposed laws to the Cham* 
bert, but they, on the other hand, had also the power of submitting pro* 
positiottS' to'him which he might adopt or reject. The crown was declared' 
befiedltiiry in the male line, fbltowing the right of primogeniture; but' 
femates might be called* to the throne, after the complete extinction of the 
nuUe liiie. The nation was^ divided into three chnsses: the nobiHty, or 
equestrian ojrder, the order of the cities, or mercantile order, and that of* 
the iahabitants of the country, or landed and agricultural interest. The 
order of the nobiHty was represented in the States General by th6' Upper 
Chamber, composed of from forty to sixty members, whose prerogatives 
confer!^ by the king, were not hereditary, but for life merely* The lower 
Channber comprehended 110 deputies, nominated by the provinces, one 
half by the Belgian, and the other half by the Dutch provinces. These 
two chambers, forming, the national representation, were assembled every 
year. In each province, questions of a more immediate or local interest 
were submitted to the deliberation of deputies from the three orders, who 
formod the Provincial States, and whose members enjoyed equal rights, 
eqaai independence, and equal freedom. These States assembled as often 
as the klng^called them together, bat at least once a-year. 
' There are perceivable, in the ensemble and in the details of this organ- 
ixatioii, advantages not possessed by either the English constituHon or 
Preach charter.^ But the parliamentary debates of the Low Countries 
revealed to Europe the vicious tendency of certain laws in force; and cer- 
taiii alterations* were imperiously called for, such as an alleviation in the 

* This has a reference to the state of' things in France previous to the revolution in 
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burden of taxes^ and the introduction of ▼ariout institutions indispensable 
td the happiness of the nation, viz: the entire freedom of the press, the 
appointment of jury trial, and the non^removal of judges* The fiuniali- 
ments attendant upon delinquencies of the press, were of a seyerity not 
proportioned to the present state of things. One law^9lk>wed judgts to 
inflict, for the repression of certain offences, arbitrary punishments, asd 
these of the most degrading nature, such as branding and whipping. It 
cannot be said that the government of the United Netherlands was alto- 
gether opposed to the necessities of the country: several abuses were re- 
dressed, and the new. methods of instruction were not, as in France, through 
the instigation and clamours of a stationary but powerful faction, stigni*- 
tized as bpth immoral and dangerous. Hence the number of schoiars has 
been, in Belgium, nearly twice the number of that in France, in pfopord«is 
to the population of the two countries. 

Bmsmt f It has been already remarked, that the people of Belgium 
ciuncei. 1 ^ere not consulted, when the Belgian provinces were, along^ 
with the seven Dutch provinces, formed, into one kingdom. The object 
of the great European powers, who took upon them to model the snsaller 
states as they thought proper, in carrying through this union^ was t» 
form, in a quarter which had always been open to French attack, and 
presented no , proper barrier of resistance, a state sufficiently powerfol^ 
especially when supported by Great Britain and f^russisyto repel aggres- 
sion on the part of its southern and powerful neighbour, and prevent Bld- 
gium from becoming what had been so often the case, a mere arena of 
contention between France and Austria. There were many things, how- 
ever, that tended to make this union disliked by the Belgians. There 
existed strong feelings of aversion to the butch, arising from different 
causes; among others, the difference of their religion, the Dutch being of 
the Reformed religion, while the Belgians were bigoted Roman CathoUesV 
Besides, having been for twenty years united to the French empire as an 
integral part of it, and finding a ready market there for their internal pr«K 
ductions, their interests, and their habits and predilections were all French. 
This was particularly the case in the southern provinces, and in the grand 
dutchy of Luxemburg. In such a state of things, much wisdom and deep 
and continued attention to the interests and feelings of the* different par- 
ties, was on the part of the rulers necessary^ to reconcile conflicting 
opinions and prejudices on one side and another^ To give consistencer 
and insure duration to a body formed of such heterogeneous materials, l^ 
became necessary that a paternal government should guarantee to all* by 
means of the advantages of a representative system, liberty civil and re^ 
ligious, showing impartiality in the conferring the rewards of the state, 
and taking care not to shock the prejudices of the Roman Catholics in 
Belgium, who were naturally jealous of a protestant sovereign, and- of the 
predilections which he might be supposed to liave towards his Dutch and- 
Protestant subjects. 

There is too much ground to believe that the Belgians had just cause 
of complaint against the government of the king of the Netherlands. The 
severe measures which were adopted to check, as was said, the Itcentious' 
ness of the Brussels press, with the manifest partiality of the government 
towards its Dutch subjects, combining with other causes of tomplaint^ 
and with the dislike that had all along been felt towards the union with 
Holland, produced a spirit of almost universal dissatisfaction throughout 
all the Belgian provinces; and the revolution at Paris in the close of July 
1830, was the signal for another at Brussels in the month of August fol- 
lowing, which has ended in the separation of Belgium from Holland;- It 
appears that the allied powers have consented to this, but difficulties have- 
arisen in the final settlement of the Belgian affairs and the choice of a 
sovereign, in consequence of the opposition expressed in Belgiunv to any 
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ihember of the Nassau family occupying the throne, and the offence that 
may be given to the great powers of Europe in the object of their choice. 
A shdrt time will decide a matter, it appears, intimately connected with 
the peace of the world. Let us now proceed with our description of the 
country. 

In Belgium the asperities of the ground are merely small ■ 
mountains, so small indeed that they may well be considered ' *'^**""' 
simply hills: they belong to a group of the Alpine range which predomi- 
nates is France, and which we have called the Franco-Celtic. In like 
manneri those which extend into the grand dutchy of Luxemburg and 
province of Liege, are merely a prolongation of the chain to which we 
have formerly given the name of the Cevenno-Vosgian. The branch of the 
Ardennes, which belongs to the s'ame chain, extends as far as Hainault, 
and the provinces of Namur and Limbourg. 

The Low Countries are, by the smallness of their rise above t 
the level of the ocean, the rendezvous of several rivers which » '**^'*' 
flow majestically across the sandy plains of this flat country. The Seheldy 
{UEscaui) on quitting the French territory, crosses part of Hainault, 
forms on the east the boundary of West Flanders, divides East Flanders 
into two parts, and forms the line of demarcation between East Flanders 
and the Province of Antwerp. It then divides itself into two principal 
branches, which, in falling into the sea, form the islands that compose the 
province of Zealand. The Meuse^ by the Belgians called Maaa^ takes its 
rise in Lorraine, *and seven leagues from the frontiers of France, at the 
city of Namur, is joined by iht ^ambre; it then, after watering the pro- 
vinces of Namur, of Liege, and of Limburg, separates North Brabant 
from Holland, and, uniting itself to the Waal or the Rhine, takes its course 
to the German Ocean. After this junction, a popular* error gives the 
asarped name of the Maas or Meuse to the united stream, proceeding up- 
on the mistaken notion that the Waal or Rhine, the greater river, throws 
itseirinto the lesser river, the Meuse; whilst it is the Waal, the principal 
arm of the Rhine, which carries into the ocean the united waters. Other 
arms less considerable assume the name of the Rhine, and disappear amidst 
the sands of Leyden and in the gulf of Zuydersee." 

In Belgium there is no lake of any importance: the marsh . Lakmand 
called the Pul^ in the provinces of Limburg and Northern ' Mawheji. 
Brabant, covers a great extent of ground. 

A geological examination of the different earths {terrains) ■ Geological 
in Belgium shows us, in the most elevated part of it, viz. in ■ «>«Mt»«auon. 
the mountains of the grand dutchy of Luxemburg, quarries of slate-stone 
which stretch towards the north, surrounded by granitic rocks, and above 
which there lie towards the east, as far as the banks of the Moselle, ancient 
limestone strata with organic remains; towards the west, on the contrary, 
descendijig towards Brussels, the schisti form a great basin filled with 
limestone and containing anthracites, the combustible of ancient earths, 
then sandstone, and lastly all kinds of rocks of carbonized earth. What 
is most remarkable about these deposits, thus bedded in the midst of the 
schisti from whence the slate is taken, is, that the rocks which compose 
them, in place of presenting themselves in inclined beds, rise vertically 
to the surface of the soil, and hence the immense coal-pits in the environs 
of Namur and Mons, must be worked by means of shafts. What convul- 
sions have not been necessary to give to these beds, originally horizontal, 
the disposition which they now present? whether we seek the cause of 
this disorder in frightful sinkings of the ground, or in heavings of the 
earth proceeding from the terrible action of subterraneous fires ? Above 
the deposits embedded with the schisti, other deposits less ancient, which 

« Seep. 72:^ of this vol. 
Vol. v.— 4 T 
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the chalky formation mixed with clay and sand belonging to the upper 
sediments covers, stretch themselves over the greater part of the Low 
Countries, from the frontiers of France to the mouth of the Ems; while 
the more ancient earths occupy, in a line which may be traced from Tour- 
nay to Maestricht, all the country extending as far as the Moselle. 
coDfiguraUon | '^^^^ country is furrowed by a great number of valleys and 
of the soli of dales. ** This irregularity of ground," says a Belgian aavant/ 
Fianden. | 44 ^j^^ existence of a multitude of small streams, and the mix- 
ture of naked rocks with meadows, of arable lands and small forests, g^iTe 
it a very picturesque appearance^ but, as is the case in almost every conn- 
try where the primordial earths predominate, the soil is unfertile, with 
the exception, however, of parts situated to the north of the Sambre and 
the Meuse,over which moveable deposits of secondary earths have spread 
themselves; so that agricultural and mineral riches are there found united; 
which has led to the remark, that the miner and the mineralogist, accus- 
tomed to inhabit barren mountains, were astonished to find themselves in 
Hainault, in the midst of plains covered with a brilliant vegetation, and 
where cultivation is carried to the highest pitch of perfection." The 
same observer has remarked, that, on the right bank of the Meuse, the 
disposition of the valleys presents two distinct modifications* Some of 
these valleys are straight, wide, of little depth, bordered with gently 
sloping rising grounds, and inclining from north-east to south-west; but 
they are crossed by valleys of greater depth, irregular, inclining in every 
direction, and serving as beds to rivers: a disposition arising from the 
geological constitution of the country, ^he other valleys have no affinity 
with the nature of the soil: they have not made their way across the hard 
rocks, and have been stopped by arenaceous deposits. They appear to 
demonstrate that the excavation of valleys cannot be attributed to the 
erosive action of water, but to the disruptions that have taken place in 
the' hardest rocks, of which the waters have profited to make themselves 
a passage. 
^ I The quartzeous rocks, and those which contain amphibole 

"^ ' and form strata in the midst of slaty earth, constitute an im- 
portant branch of quarrying for the paving of roads: in the earth which 
contains anthracites is found that great variety of marbles, constituting 
one of the mineral riches of the low countries, and especially that species 
which derives' from the numerous remains of marine organized bodies the 
name of small granite (petii granite.) The same earth contains in abun- 
dance rich mineral ores of iron and lead, and gives birth to the celebrated 
thermal waters (hot springs) of Chaudfontaine near Liege. Amidst the 
schistus rocks on the right bank of the Meuse, a country barren or co- 
vered with forests, there are quarried those whetstones which are sent to 
every part of Europe, and those schisti charged with alum which are sold 
under the name of carpenters' pencils; in fine, from a slaty soil proceed 
the mineral waters of Spa, which have acquired in Europe so great cele- 
brity. 

Climate and f In- regard to climate, the provinces of Belgium differ from 
cuiuvatton. 1 ^^^]^ other chiefly in their being subject to a greater or lesser 
degree of humidity. In the dutchy of Luxemburg, the climate is healthy 
and temperate, more moist than cold. The oak, the ash, and the beech, 
bear sway in the beautiful forests of this province; horned cattle find abun- 
dant pasturage; a species of the vine is cultivated, which produces an in- 
different wine; fruit-trees are rare; wheat succeeds with difficulty; but the 
inhabitants derive great advantage from the cultivation of rye and oats, 
and particularly the potato. In the province of Liege the atmosphere is 

' ** Memoirei pour servir a la desoriptlon geologiqae des Pays-Bas, de la France,*' by 
M. J. J. d'Omaliua d'Halloy. 
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often hazy; its Talleys, fertile and well cultivated, especially that watered 
bf the OurthB and the Embkve^ yield, in addition to the productions of 
Lsxemburg, wheat of excellent qualityi and its territory is equally rich 
vith the other in forests, in game, in swine, and horned cattle. The air 
of the province of Namur is sharp and- healthy; the soil, extremely vari- 
081, readily admits of cultivation; the sheep have a finer wool, and their 
flesh is much more succulent, than in the two other provinces. In 
HuDSttlt an air equally healthy, is breathed; they enjoy a climate equally 
temperate; the same fertility is observable, and the forests, although more 
Mattered, produce timber excellent for carpentry-work. West and East 
Flanders lie under the influence of a humid climate, which frequently gives 
rise to dangerous fevers;' the summer is hot but rainy, and the winter cold ; 
the north-west winds often render in West Flanders the winter formida- 
ble, by the inundations which they occasion, fioth these provinces rear 
horses, too dull, indeed, for riding, but well adapted for the draught. 
The other domestic animals are remarkable for their excellent condition, 
ud for this they are indebted to their good pasturage. The plants which 
ncceed best in Flanders are tobacco, hemp, madder, and, above all, flax, 
the principal riches of the country. Destitute of forests, but possessing 
shaadance of turf, they make great use of this as fuel. The prbvinces of 
Sooth and North Brabant, and Antwerp, are healthy, although moist; and 
tiie soil is particularly fertile, excepting in the northern part of North 
Brabant, where brushwood and forests of pine still cover some sandy 
vutes, where the turf accumulates at the bottom of deep bogs. Yet, 
doibtless, here, as has been done in the territory of Antwerp, incessant 
libour might transform useless plains intp fruitful meadows. Limbourg, 
10 less marshy, cultivates to great advantage, the rearing of cattle and 
bees. The province of North Brabant, noticed here from its immediate 
proximity to South Brabant, belongs to the kingdom of Holland. 

In general, it may be remarked,* with regard to the agriculture of the 
Netherlands, that it has long been distinguished both, for its productive- 
MS8 and variety; and that the excellence of the Flemish system of manur- 
ng, their disuse of fallows, and skill in the rearing of cattle, have been 
noticed and recommended by the most experienced British agriculturists. 
The farms in East and West Flanders are in extent commonly about ten, 
aad seldom exceed twenty hectares,^ while, in what are called the Wal- 
loon Provinces, they are usually from two to three hundred hectares. The 
bdttstry of the Flemings, without the use of the wheel plough or strong 
Eaglish harrow, has within two hundred years conv^erted a tract of land, 
originally a barren and sandy heath, into a rich and beautiful garden; and 
the produce of wheat here is often not less than 32 bushels to two of seed,— 
of oats 60 bushels to three,-^whilst scarcely in any part of Great Britain 
does wheat yield more than from eight to 10 times. Considerably more 
grain is produced than the population requires. The total value of the 
capital employed in agriculture, in both the Belgian and Dutch provinces,^ 
ku, from apparently accurate tables, been estimated at /.433, 153,333 
iterling,and the ^OM annual produce of agricultural industry at /.50,095,1 66 
tterling, and deducting two-thirds of the gross produce, to defray the 
price of seed and manure, of labour, of repairs of buildings, and farming 
vtbails, loss arising f^om the mortality of cattle, and the cost of the food 
of men and beasts, the nett yearly produce is /. 16,698,389 sterling. 

<Tbe Editors beg to notice that, for most of what foUowB ix.'garding the agriculture, 
■tau&cUirea, &c. of the BelgpAn States, they are indebted to a very able u|icle in the 
"Pofcign Quarterly Review," No. X. Vol. v. • 

^ A hectare is equal to two and a half English acres. 

'The estimates were made before the Revolution in 1830, which has separated tliese 
provinces. 
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img landf extends from south-east to iiorth«w^tf between Fionia and 
Laaland, and contains- 1 I9OOO inhabitantsi Budkieebing^ its principal towny 
also exports rye. Laaland^ op LoUand^ peopled by 4000 souls, has for iu 
chief town Mariebc^ which is enriched by its trade in grain. The little 
isle of Faliterj to the east of Laaland, numbers 16,000 inhabitants; AiJ»% 
pMngf its chief town, is magnificently situated; the king possesjies there 
a fine castle, formerly the abode of the queens-dowager of Denmark. 
Sam^Soee^ Fanoee^ AnhoU^ where there is a light-house, LyBoee, and other 
small islands, are too unimportant to be particularly noticed* 

Aaibor I ^^ ^^^ Danish peninsula, Jialbargf in northern Jutland, the 
^' I seat of a bishopric, is a city surrounded by moats, and con- 
tains soap-works, an academy, schools and libraries, an hospital, and two 
alms-houses. Its harbour, in the Lym-Fiord, receives annually 500 ves* 
sels, which export grain and herrings. Fiborg, one of the most ancient 
cities of Denmark, was formerly of more importance than now; there is 
still held there, about the end of June, a fair, which attracts a great tium* 
ber of strangers, jiarhus, in a gulf on the eastern side, has manufactures 
of tobacco, of woollen and cotton cloth, with a small harbour from which 
grain and cattle are exported. Its cathedral, a Gothic monument, is said 
to be the loftiest in Denmark. Sanders^ on the Guden-Aae, possesses 
manufactures similar to those of Aarhus. The finest horses and the 
best cattle come from the environs of this town. Eipey or Bipen^ at the 
mouth of the Nibc^s, on the western coast, carries on a great trade in cloth, 
and contains a cathedral, where are to be seen the tombs of several Danish 
kings. Frtderida^ which wants a good harbour to render it of importance, 
stands upon a promontory commanding the northern entrance into the 
Little Belt. There is collected here a duty on all the vessels which pass 

sieiwick I ^^^^ strait. In southern Jutland, SUiwiek is the capital of the 
' dutchy to which this city gives its name, whose true ortho- 
graphy is SehlBiwig^ because it is situated at the extremity of the arm of 
the sea called Sehley, on the border of which it rises in the form of an 
amphitheatre. The finest of its buildings is the castle of Gottorp, the 
residence of the Governor-General of this*dutchy, and of that of Holstein* 

Fiensbo I -^^^^^^''^9 oi* FlensboTgf six leagues to the north of Sleswick, 
^ ^' 1 is a neat well built town; its public squares are adorned with 
fountains; the town-house, exchange, and theatre, are handsome buildings* 
This is the most flourishing town in Jutland; it contains 10 sugar refining- 
houses, besides soap-works, oil-mills, and manufactures of tobacco. With- 
out its ill preserved walls there is a brass foundry and extensive tile-works. 
Its harbour, situated at the western extremity of FUnsborg-Fiord^ is fre- 
quented annually by more than 800 vessels, 350 of which belong to. the 
place. The territory lying between Flcnsborg and Sleswick still hears 
the name of Jingdn, We are bound to believe that this was a part or the 
country of the Angli, a people who perform so important a part in his^ 
tory, but who, according to the learned Wtddegen^ formed only a colony 
of the Angrivarii^ who occupied Holstein and a part of Westphalia. 

Huaum^ at the mouth of the Hever; Tondem^ on the Widau ; Apenradtt 
whose small harbour, at the bottom of a gulf, carries on a considerable 
trade; Haderslebenj on the eastern coast ; small towns, which we cannot 
entirely omit,'because they are the capitals of bailiwicks, present nothing 
laiMdBontfae t particular. Nor ought we to forget the small islands which 
western coBM. I border th^ western coast. Fanoee^ more considerable than the 
island of the same name, which lies in the -Little Belt, is inhabited by fish- 
ermen and builders of small merchant vessels; Roemoee is less industrious; 
Syk rears cattle, and produces good seamen ; Foehr^ peopled by 6000 souls, 
is frequented for its sea-bathing, and possesses a bed of oysters, of which 
it sends a vast quantity to Hamburgh: it is the rendezvous of so great a 
number of wild ducks, that it is estimated more than 100,Q00 are taken 
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tmiQalljri NorMriand possesseti a Talaable breed of horned cattle: its^covrs 
gire each day 93 pints of milk. Pelwom^ without the strong dikes that 
protect it, would be swallowed up by the sea; it forms, with Nordstrand 
and several small islets, the remains of a large island, the greater part of 
which disappeared under the force of the waves in 1 634. Near r biandi on th« 
the eastern coast, Jilsenj 7 leagues in length and 2 in breadth, ' eastern ooa*. 
with a population of about 16,000 souls, is, from its woods, small lakes, 
sad state of cultivation, one of the most agreeable islands in the Baltic. 
Sondtrhmirg^ its chief town, possesses a royal castle, a good harbour, and 
an academy. Jivroee^ consisting of lands fertile in grain and kitchen ve<» 
getables, supports more than 8000 inhabitants. Femem^ not less rich than 
the preceding, is better peopled : its inhabitants have preserved their an** 
cient ahd simple manners. Burg^ an ancient town which stands in the 
centre of the island, is the capital of a bailiwick* 

The dutchy of Holstein has several subdivisions: Holstein, ■ Dutehyor 
properly so cMedy Bithmarsehen^ the lordship of Pinnebergi the • Hohtdii. 
coanty of Bandzau^ andthe territory of the thirty parishes of the noblesse. 
The capital of this feudal assemblage is OluekstadU It is regu- ■ q^q^oouuh 
Itriy built on the right bank of the mouth of the Elbe: many ■ 
canals intersect it; but drinkable water is so scarce, that the inhabitants 
are obliged to collect rain water in cisterns. It Was founded in 1617, by 
Christian IV. Kkl is the most ancient town in Holstein, being i ^^ 
mentioned in history as early as the eleventh ceotury. It is ' 
distant about four miles from the Baltic, at the inland extremity of a small 
galf, called the IRd^r /Vordf, justly celebrated for its beauty. The harbour 
is secure, and well situated for trade: more than 500 vessels annually enter 
it. There is no extensive manufacture but that of hats. Kiel is a hand* 
loroe town, and stands in the midst of delightful scenery. The borders 
of the firth are eminently beautiful, being lined with gentle rising grounds 
clothed with woods sweeping down to the edge of the water, while the 
lands around are in a high state of cultivation. Along the shore are seve- 
ral little villages, which enliven the prospect ; and among the hills glides 
the river S ventin, till it loses itself in the firth. On a hill in the environs 
of the city, is seen a handsome royal palace, built by the inhabitants. The 
church of St. Nicholas is a fine old building. The university, which was 
founded in 1665 by Christian Albert, duke of Holstein, is a plain eiid not 
very capacious building, affording no accommodation for the residence of 
students, nor even a sufficiency of apartments for the professors' use, many 
of whom (thirty in numl>er) give lectures in their own houses. It is par- 
ticularly distinguished for medical science, and the number of students is 
upon the increase. In 1806, they aniounted to only 100: in 1830 they had 
increased to 270, of whom 50 were students of medicine. The opening 
of the new year is celebrated by the students in the following manner :»-« 
Before midnight they assemble in the market-place within a circle formed 
of torches, and when the clock has struck twelve, they sing Voss's cele- 
brated hymn, beginning, "The year's last hour;'* after which a general 
huzza hails the entry of the new year. They then go round the streets 
with their torches, halting at the professors' doors, while a deputed select 
body enter and present the students' congratulations. After receiving tfte 
professors' answers, a bonfire and hymn to liberty close their proceedings. 
The library of the university contains 60,000 volumes. The tone of so- 
ciety in Kiel is decidedly literary; and the university contains among its 
professors names of distinguished literary eminence. English literature 
is held in high estimation. Besides the university, it contains a celebrated 
Latin school, an orphan house, a poor house, two infirmaries, and a1>otanic 
garden, besides valuable private collections of pictures and antiquities. 

Bendsbaurg is probably the best built city in Holstein ; it • m^^^^^ 
stands upon the banks of a canalf which unites with the Eyder. < ^^' 
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It is important on account of its arsenal^ its magazines, its barracks, wui 
above all, its fortifications. It is the principal fortress of continental Den- 
mark, since the fortifications of Gluckstadt were razed. Rendsboarg is 
interesting, as beipg the ancient limit of the Roman empire, notified by 
an inscription on one of the^gates. Heydi is a small town, only interesting 

Preetz T ^^^^^ ^^ schools. PrtetZy upon the river Swentin, some miles 
' to the south-east of Kiel, contains about 400 houses and, 3000 
inhabitants, and carries on some trade in the making of shoes and of soap. 
It contains what was originally a convent, but now converted into a sanc^ 
tuary for the daughters of the Sleswick and Uolstein nobility. It pos- 
sesses also an orphan and a poor house; and the pastor's library, as it is 
called, founded in 1681 by a Hamburg clergyman, a native of Preetz, con- 
ProbBtyof I tains 9000 volumes. The Prohsty of Prutz is a district to tiie 
Preetz. I eastward of Kiel, and on the east side of the Fiord, containing 

a population of 6000 souls, occupying twenty-four towns or villages. The 
name is as old as the thirteenth century; and the people, who have lived 
during several centuries secluded from their neighbours, are believed to 
be a colony of the Wendians or Vandals, who inhabited the borders of the 
Baltic Sea, tawards the mouths of the Oder and the Vistula. They are 
large in stature, with a physiognomy essentially distinct from both Danes 
and Germans; and their dress and manners also differ materially from the 
people around them, retaining, at their marriages and other great occa- 
sions, a variety of customs and ceremonies peculiar to themselves. Till 
within the last 40 or 50 years, the Probsteiers had no intercourse with 
strangers; it was positively forbidden, and the young people that married 
out of their own tribe were excluded from the society; but this state of 
seclusion is gradually wearing away, and probably before the lapse of 
another half century, they will be completely niingled with, the surrounding 
population. They are an agricultural people, and many of them in the 
harvest season go to a considerable distance for employment. They are 
also skilful in thatching, in plaiting of straw and similar works, besides 
weaving and spinning. The coast of the Baltic here is subject to great 
changes, and severe injury has been done' by tempests and inundations, 
large tracts of land having been overflowed, atid villages overwhelmed or 
insulated. The town of Preetz is the residence of the probst or provost 
o( the Probsty."^ 

• I To the south of Preetz lies the small town of PloMy roman- 

^^' ' tically situated on a stripe of land between two lakes, so narrow 
as scarcely to afford room for a single street. The souxhernroost of these 
two lakes is particularly beautiful, being adorned with overhanging woods 
and highly cultivated hills, with an island finely wooded. The town is 
crowned with a castle built on the summit of a steep hill, rising from the 
end of the principal street. About ten miles to the north of Gluckstadt, 

J J and in the river Sior, or Stder, stands Itzehoe^ anciently Esse- 

txe oe. I ^^jj^ sheltered on the north by considerable woods. The streets 
are handsome, and many of them are planted, as usual, with trees. It is 
a town of some importance, and has ships employed in the Greenland 
trade. It has two churches. As early as 809, a strong castle was built 
here by Charlemagne. Near Itzehoe, on a sandy heath to the south, are 
to be seen a variety of green hillocks. These are artificial, are called 
Hiinengraber^ and are monuments of the old warriors of the North. They 
are not uncommon throughout Holstein. Many of them have been opened, 
and an apartment, rude enough, is generally found within, containing, 
besides an urn, an old sword, axe, or other weapon. Near Albersdorfton 
the confines of Sleswick and Holstein, in what is called De Brut-Kaiaft 
(the ^^ Spouse's Plain,") an oblong field, enclosed with hedges, and nearly 

* See Downes* Letters firom Mecklenburgh and Uolstein. Lend. 1823. 
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eMonptMed with traeV) is to be seen afi imnieiiM noMs af r ^ , .• 
puiitef snpported by five much smaller stones, and fermiiig a ^ >•«««. 
Usdaf circular chamber withiiK All round the bottom of the hillock, 
« which this stone stands, grow oak trees, thorns, sloe trees, 8cc, In ap« 
[ petnmce, it is simHar to the cromlechs, or Dmidical altars, as they are 
iipposed to be, which abound in Irelandf and their origi» is probably 
limiltr. To the south of Itzehoe, in the middle of an elevated sandy 
phin, the famous obelisk is erected, which, according to popu- ■ ^. ,. ^. 
hr tradition, was built by Henry, Count Ranaau, in the 1 6th ' ^ 
ccitary, in consequence of a wager he laid with Frederic II. of Denmark. 
**The conditions of this wager were, that the count should build on his 
atate, in one night, a pyramid or obelisk, the top of which should be 
Uglier than that of the steeple of Krempe, a neighbouring village^ He 
accordingly chose the loftiest situation he could find| and, assembling a 
nmber of workmen, raised within the limited time, and on the summit 
of the hill of Nordho, a low and rude obelisk of granite, su^pported by a 
aqaare base, the top of which was thus more, elevated than that of the 
Meeple.*'* The obelisk still remains; but the steeple and chureh of 
Kraape were blown up in January, 1814, when employed by the Swedes 
II a powder magazine. The obelisk has several curious inscriptions 
apon it. Henry, Count Ranasau, was a man of eminence in his age^ 
ittached to literature, and himself an author.^ In his castle of Wardor 
kck did the celebrated Tycho Brahe find an asylum, when, persecuted 
bf hia enemies, be withdrew from the island of Huen, and there di4 he 
itmun, until invited to Prague by the enoperor Rodolph U.,» where ho 

Shtihom is an extensive and handsome townv lying on- the f ^ 
buka of a small river, along which its streets sweep in a di- ' ^'^'■'x)^' 
Nctioii nearly circular. Some of the houses are very old, with pious 
vateaces inscribed upon them. Finneber^g is a pretty Kitle t 
town, situated on the skirt of a forest, and watered by a small 1 ^>"°'''^'s 
nven The approach to it is lined with oaks. Olduloke^ another hand*- 
■one town, is situated ou the river Trave, and is distinguished for its 
Mb sad salt works. These last were established in the twelfth century 
bj Count Adolphtts II. of Holstein. Mono, on the right bank ■ . 

of the Elbe, at a short distance from the great trading eity of ' ^^^' 
Hamburg, is the second city in the Danish dominions. Its trade is- con- 
liderable, and it carries on different manufactures, besides embarking 
tepiy in the herring and whale fisheries: but the contrast is striking 
between. the constant stir and bustle of the one city, and the comparative 
<iaiet and silence of the other. Altona seems a desert when compared 
*itli the never ending activity that prevails in Hamburg. It is buik 
pmiyon the declivity of a hill, and the streets are for the most part wide 
ttd airy. The PalmaiUe (Pall Mall) is a fine street^ of considerable 
^f^ph^ with handsome houses, and along the middle of it runs a* shady 
*iik, bordered on each side by a double row of lofty trees-^-oaks', lindels, 
^ tcadas. Altona was founded about the time of the Reformation, hf 
iviigees of the old religion, who did not enjoy in Hamburg afl the liberty 
^ wished and were entitled to. Its vicinity to that city excited jealousy 
^tbe Hamburghers, and when it was burnt down in 154f, an ineffectuaf 
*>trtton was made to prevent its being rebuilt. Frederick HI. of Den^ 
"^k took it under his especial protection, and conferred upon it mtmy 
bfosrs. Notwithstanding its original inhabitants were Roman Catholics, 
^^^ooa has ever been noted for religious toleration | and at this moment 
1^ are to be found in it all classes of religious parties, with perfect 
'itedom of worship. There are in it churches or chapels belonging to* 

• 

•Downes'l«ttei«'froin-lleekleiibttt^aiid'Hol«teiii. Lond. 1833.- 
Vou v.— 4 S 
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the Lutherans, 6^m«ii atid FttiMi Refoftnetf, Rbniafi CaAfdH^ty BIMh^ 
nonites, Gei^man and Portuguese Jews. The most remarkable etemtUa 
the histor jr of AlfOna, is its destruction by the Swedes on the 9th JacnuftryV 
1719, a blot in the history of that honourable people. Voltaire retiilett 
it in his usual lively manner. The Danes had burnt Stade, a city in tike 
dutchy of Bremen, then part of the Swedish dominions. After the inc* 
tory obtained by Steinbock, the Swedish general, at Gadebusch in Meek* 
lenburg, over the Saxons and Danes, he determined to avenge the loss of 
Stade by the destruction of Altona, then a flourishing city. ** Arriving 
in sight of Altona, '^ says the historian, ^f'he by a trumpet commanded 
the inhabitants to withdraw from the place with what they could carrjr 
with them, as he was determined to destroy it ftom the foundatiohs. The 
Magistrates threw themselves at his feet, and offered one hundred thoti* 
sand' crowns in name of ransom. Steinbock demanded two hundred 
thousand. The Altonese begged time to send to their correspondents in 
Hamburg, and promised payment by the day following. The Swedish 
general replied that the money must be instantly paid, otherwise Altona 
would be set on fire. The soldiers were already in the suburbs, irMi 
torches in their hands, and the city was without defence, except a wo6dM 
gate' and a ditch completely dry. On the 9th January, 1713, during an 
exceedingly cold season, and in the middle of the night, these unfort«« 
nate people were compelled to fly. A violent wind from the north, white 
it increased the cold, helped to spread the flames throughout the city, and 
to render more insupportable the sufferings to which the people were ex- 
posed in the open fields. Men and women, bending under the burden of 
such moveables as they were able to take with them, hurried along, weep 
ing and lamenting, towards the neighbouring rising grounds, at the time 
covered with snow. Some- people were to be seen carrying on their shoal- 
ders the aged and paralytic. Several women, newly accouch^es, escaped 
with their infants, only to die af cold on the rising grounds, from whence 
they beheld their homes in flames. The inhabitants had not all of theitt 
left the citf when the Swedes set fire to it. The houses were almost 
wholly of wood, and so quickly did the flames perform their work, that 
next day it woald scarcely have been known that a flourishing city had 
stood there I To add to the misery of these poor people, thus ferociotisfy 
driven from their homes,*— when the aged, the sick, and the women of 
feeble constitutions, dragged themselves to the gates of Hamburg, and 
begged admission, it was refused, on the pretext that their had been in 
Ahona contagious sickness, and that they durst not expose their own city 
to the risk of infection!"* How true are the words of the English poet: 

** Thei^ is no flesh !a man't obdurate heart; 
ltdoesiiotfe«ifor man!" Gmper, 

The remains of Klopstock lie in a burial-ground at OUenm^ a viUagtf 
which, from its proximity, may be reckoned a suburb of Altona^ Between 
Altona and Hamburg are the cemeteries belonging to the latter eitf» 
remarkable for their neatness and simplicity, being laid out in compan^ 
ments, intersected by avenues, and planted with the black poplar, weepinf 
ash, lindens, &c. The fishing village of Blankanese, on the banks of the 
Elbe^ below Altona, is deserving the attention of the traveller^ from its 
cleanness and picturesque situation. 

Dwuky of I The small dutchy of Lauenbourg formerly made part of the 
Laaenbourg. 1 French department of the Mouths of the Elbe : by the tnaCy 
of 1815 it ^11 to Prussia, and was by that power exchanged for Swedisk 
Pomerania^ which had been given to Denmark by Sweden in caLchangc 

^ Voltaire, Histoire de Charles XIL VAi. 7. 



it> fiyiiJ, |»icmreaq«iely oiiMiated in an .islMid on a lake to yrhiah it has 
fffT^a lis ttamC) -and commaiiicatiii^ hy two bridges with .the ppposite 
fhorca. The town ita^f is buil( entirely of red bric^ksy a^i^ the pauses 
are ^rooted with rcdtil^s, sq that to the eye it presents a clufl^p of red 
brickdust. It is a place of great antiquity, the church having been erected 
IB 1 157. The small river of Wacitenilz forms a means of active commu- 
aication between Ratzebourg and the port of Lubeck. But the greatest 
prctti^Tky about /Ratxebourg is,, that two of its quarters oaile^ IkmhoU 
and PiUmberg belong to the grand-duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. Lauen' 
hmforgi the. nost «onthem city in Denmark, stands upon the ■ xiiiuenboanr 
rigbt bank of the Elbe, at the point of junction Qf that river ■ 
and the canal of Stecktnitz. It contains soap-works, brew-houses, and 
■aaafartories of commoii Dutch ware; the toll established upon the Elbe 
htiasa in 75^000 florins per annum* Lauenbourg derives its name from an 
«id.caatle, of which the remains ate. still seen, built by Henry the Lion^ 
Wfd named in honour of htm Loewenburgi (Fort of the Lion. ) In this cas- 
tla was signed, in IMS, the treaty by which Han<>ve|p. atas given up to 



Situated between the Shetland islands and Iceland, the archi- ■ nsroe 
acls^;o of Foeroe is atuched to the government of Iceland. ' ^^^'^ 
iioiPeTer, this small archipelago, which rises in the bosom of the Atlantic 
Ooeaat belongs to Euroj^; whilst Iceland, considered in a physical re* 
IsStaBf is a dqi^ndance of Greenland, a country which forms part of 
America. w The Fcproe or Faroeer islands. were discovered during the 
tiath century by th^ Norwegians, who formed a settlement there. They 
gave them the name of Faroeer, from the word y^ar, which, in the Scandi- 
aaTian language, signifies. <«Ae^, because that animal was found in sole 
possession of the island. These islands are thirty-five in number, seven- 
teea of which are inhabited. The total population is about 6000. souls. 
flb^semoe is the largest, thirteen leagues in length by five in breadth; Ms- 
iMse, to the west, and Suderoee, to the south, are the next in importance: 
Ihe' others, Sandaee,, Waargoee, Bordcee^ Windoere, diminish gradually 4n 
^se, and are surrounded by twenty-eight still smaller islands, some of 
which have not even a square league. The greater part of these islands 
are covered with mountains of an igneous origin, which rise from 1800 
to 300O feet above the level of the ocean; the decomposition of the rocks, 
of which they are formed, produces a gravelish and blackish earth, which 
js .covered with pasturage so much the richer from its being watered by 
aamerous rivulets; bays deeply indented, surround these islands, and in- 
crease the dangers presented bv a navigation full of shoals and rapid cur- 
rents. The climate is not so cola as the latitude would indicate :' the frosts 
Ust little more than a fponth, and the winter is seldom rigorous enough 
to cover the bays with ice. Summer, however, continues only during the 
two months of July and August; but by one of those compensations which 
the wisdom of nature presents, the furious storms which desolate -these 
islands purify the air, by chasing to a distance the pestilential miasmata 
which otherwise would threaten the inhabitants. Wheat rarely ripens: 
harlejy rye, and leguminous plants succeed well. But the rearing of cat- 
is much more attended to than agriculture. The horse, the ox, and 
domestic animals^ are of a good breed but small size : the sheep are 
covered with a tolerably fine fleece. The whale and herring fishery, and 
Iha pursuit of aquatic hirdsf bring great profits to the inhabitants. The 
haitting of woollen stockings is also beneficial; they export about 120,000 

V leeknd it deacrib«d« .bo«k hczvii. vol. v. 

"They lie between 61.20 and 62.30 of north latitude, and between 7.S5 and 10:95 ef 
longitude from Paris. 
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towiii coniiitiiig tt two hundlred and ^ixty neat hoaiea, witk a f^arden to 
each. The atreete are laid oat with iMiformity, and wcdl payed; and in 
Che centre of the viUage is a large aqaare planted urith ^ees, in whidi it 
«he ball room for Sunday amasements, the town-hall, and the school ^ 
nMitaal instruction, where four hundred cidklren are gratuitously educated. 
The workmen have the gratuitous use of store hoiises for all parpeaes* 
and of the luxury of baths, and appear happy and comfortable* The 
benefits which a great capitalist has it in his power to confer, were nerer 
there strikingly exemplified than in this village of Homues.' 

Five leagnes beyond the Sambre, which we cross near the town of 
Merbtaky we see on a hill the small but strongly fortified itrwnltjS PMUppe- 
vUie^ anciently the village of Oorbigm^ fortified in 1555 by the command of 
the sister of Charles V., Mary, queen of Hungary, and to which she gave 
the name of her nephew Philip II.; and two leagues to the south-west lies 
the town of Marienbourgy of still less importance, built by the same qneea* 

jj^^ J On the right bank of the Meuse, Dinant is defended by a good 

I citadel, and contains several churches, one of which appears 

to be of great antiquity; but we dare not admit the truth of the tradW 

tioD, that it replaced a temple of Diana, which has given its name to the 

tawn« 

^ T ^ ^^^^ equally beautiful and picturesque borders the left 

°^^' ^ bank of the Meuse, and leads to NamuVy built at the junction 
of the Sambre with that river. It is believed that this place, renowned 
in all the wars of the Low Countries, and become stronger than ever since 
the erection of the kingdom of the Netherlands has succeeded to the 
Oppidum jd/tta^t6onim,tmentioned in Caesar's Commentaries.* The situ- 
ation of Namur, at the confluence of two great river^, favours its trade 
and industry. Its fine cutlery, and the manufactures of comoaon 
pottery and leather, occupy a great number of hands; the disposal of its 
marbles forms one of the most important branches of its trade* Nothing 
can be more enchanting than the environs of this city. In one place you 
see the river confined betwixt steep mountains, crowned with tl^k 
forests; in another place its bed enlarges, its descent becomes more 
rapid, the ground lowers, and its waves press rapidly onwards; soon the 
meadows extend to its banks ; it then proceeds slowly, taking large 
windings, as' if to enjoy longer the freshness of the beautiful verdure; 
its surface crowned with barges, its bed bordered by a road covered with 
travellers, and fields fertilised by labour, present a moving picture, which 
renders the variety in the landscape more interesting; but we must quit 
this animating scene, rise from hill to hill towards the west, and descea'd 
again into the beautiful plains of South Brabant. 

The first town we pass through is Mvellesy once a place of some Im* 
portance. At the commencement of the thirteenth century, it was sar» 
rounded by walls. It has three suburbs, five^churches, and a hospital. 
Forty years ago it was celebrated for an abbey of canonesses, who, in the 
evening, quitted the religious habit to enjoy the distractions of a worldly 
life! Their abbess took the title of the Princess of Nivelles. The tower 
of the clock bears on its summit a man of iron, who strikes the hours wiA 
a hammer*— a figure called in the country ./bAn ofNivetiea. It is not, how* 
ever, to this bell-man that we are to attribute the well-known proverb, 
" He resembles the dog of John of Nivelles^ who fkes when he is called" This 
proverb arose from the following circumstance:— According to the ac- 
counts of several historians, John 11. of Montmorency, father of John, 
lord of Nivelles, and of Louis, baron of Fosseu, married as his second 
wife Margaret of Orgemont; the two young men, who probably were not 

' For. Quart. Rev. No. X. (VoL V.) art. «« Netherlands." 
•Cxsarde Bel. Gal. lib. ii. cap. 29—34. 
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veO ploksed with their stcpmdber^ witMvew to the court of the coumt of 
Fiuiders, and becanee the origin of the two branches of the hou$e of 
MiamtiDm^ncf* Their father sttmmoaed them in vub to returni and, om 
their refuaal^ treated them as dqgSt, and disii^herited them. The snmroont 
hmd beem glren to the eider brother, John of Nivelles, which gave rise to 
tWe popmlar saying abore quoted. 

Qnitdng the small plateau of Nivelles, let ua advance into . ^^^^j^ 
those pleies where the armies of France and Enghind, undw ' 
Napoleon and Wellington, met to decide the destiny of Europe. Qnmin 
Avty Xc Beiie^UumeBf Mmi St Jean, Waiirloo^ are before us, phicet which 
recall to remenabrance the bloody struggle, which the soldiers on both 
aidct ■fteintained with heroic courage, in spite of the faults of tiie two 
€hic&,> and^ in which, victory, unfaithful to him who thought he had it^ 
tanKd to the side of him who did not expect it. BruxeikSf or ■ ^^ . 
JiniMflii» the metropolis of all the Belgian provinces, and also • '^'^ ' 
the capital of the province of South Brabant, is only four leagnea from 
llttft field of battle, which is new conspicuous from a hill raised by the 
vt of niaBt eud surmounted with the Belgic hoe, a gigantic figure, in 
castiron. The origin of this city is dated from the eighth century. Saint 
Qcrias, bishop of Arras and Cambray, founded a chapel in a small island 
lormed by the Senne, and this island became the cky of Brussels, chosen, 
bom its agreeable situation, by Otho il. as his residence, and afterwards 
that of the dukes of Lorraine^ the dukes of Brabant, and the Austrian 
goveroora. Joseph II. transformed its ancient fortifications into a fine 
promenade: it was a city -surrounded merely by a wall, when, from the 
nnk of the capital of the Austrian Netherlands, it descended in 1794 to 
that of the chief place of the French department of the Dyle. It is built 
•e luequal ground, and several- of its streets are very steep. The lower 
eity^ the least healthy and the least regular, contains many houses in the 
Gothic style; but the quarter adjoining to the Park, a magnificent walk, 
omanaented with oMirble statues, is composed of wide streets, regularly 
bid oet^ and of houses elegantly built; some of them, however, are painted 
gfeest yellow, gray, following a custom prevalent in both Holland and 
Bclginm. There are reckoned in this city 290 streets, 13,000 houses^ 
tf bridges, and 8 public squares. The finest square, is the ■ g^^„^^ 
Pkee Royale, the quadrangular shape of which is formed by ' ^"*^' 
the fine portal of the church of Saint James of Condenberg, by many mag- 
aificcmt edifices, and by four porticos. The^ great square offers an as* 
pect altogetlier different; the buildings that surround it are of various 
kiods of architecture, Spanish, Flemish, aaU Gothic; the principal is the 
Hotel-derVille, a building flanked by five hexagonal turrets, and sur* 
moeated by a steeple 366 feet in height, crowned with a statue of Saint 
Michael, of gilt ce|^er, of 17 feet, and turning upon a pivot by the slight- 
er wind. The building of this tower took place in 1445. The interior 
ef the edifice is still in the same state of decoration as when Charles V^ 
m. 1555, excited to it by the embarrassment raised by a clergy who re- 
proached him with his pretended toleration, abdicated the sovereignty 
of half the world in favour of the fanatical Philip U. It is in front of 
this Hotel-de-Ville, aa in frcmt of that in Paris, that municipal ceremo* 
men and executions of criminals take place*— a monstrous conjunction, 
which it is painful to take notice of as- existing in the nineteenth century. 
The f;Keat square of Sablon is ornamented with a beautiful fountain of 
white marble, representing a Minerva seated. The square of Saint Mi^ 
chael is not of great extent, but is planted with trees, and surrounded with 
buildings of elegant architecture* In the square of Monnaie, where most 
of the buildings are deserving notice, the great theatre royal is especially 
distinguishable. On the small rising ground called Molenbergy ■ q^,,,^,^ 
at a short distance from the great squarci the antique church ■ 
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of Saint Gudula dUplaya its imiM>8ing Gothic front; it Is ascended by a 
long flight of 36 steps; the sculpture of its pulpit, in wood, highly merits 
attention. In the church of Saint Nicholas there are valuable pictures, 
and numerous relics. The city is supplied with water by several fonn- 
iviuntatas. I ^^^^*' almost all of them adorned with sculpture, and these 
' fountains are fed by the waters of a small lake, situated about 
a third of a league from the walls, towards the east. That of Stea^porie^ 
and that of the great acw street^ are beautiful, but they do not enjoy tlie 
popular reputation of Mannek^isHj a child in bronze, whose name exr 
presses the indecent way in which he thro ws out a stream of water. This 
statue, which is not very ancient, has replaced one whose origin goes 
back to the twelfth century. It is called by the people the oldut byrgUB in 
Bru8$el8f and on feast day^ they dress it in blue. ' Many other edifices, 
which we have not even named, adorn this city; such are the palace of 
the States-General, the new court-house, and the king's palace, erected 
within these few years* 

The capital of Belgium, within a circumference of two leagues and a 
half, resembles a union of several small cities, differing in their language, 
their occupations, and their manners. The quarter of the Park is inha- 
Popirifttkm of I bited by the ministers of state, the noblesse, and the rich bank- 
^^Jli^* era; the English are fond of this quarter. In the neighboar- 
raecuy. ■ hood of its handsome buildings resides a small colony of 
French, whilst towards the southern extremity of the city, a Spanish co- 
lony, escaped from the revolutionary horrors of the Peninsula, has fixed 
its abode. Towards the south-east, a population active and Jieen, but aot 
numerous, is composed of Walloons, who are easily distinguishable by 
their physiognomy and language. The lower city is almost exclusively 
peopled by Flemings, attached to their own idiom, and to their ancient 
customs. The quarter situated between the lower city and that of the 
Park, is the centre of trade and amusements, the abode of jewellers, mer^ 
cers, and of all who support themselves by the luxury of. the rich, the 
central point of the finest warehouses. The Jews do not, as at Amster- 
dam, inhabit a separate quarter: the poorest concentrate in the meanest 
streets, and the more wealthy are scattered through the rest of the city.* 
The additions that are making to different parts of the city, prove that 
Bdentific and ■ industry and trade are in a flourishing state. In effect, manu- 
^My£*^ I f>^<^^ure8 of all kinds are to be found in Brussels; and charita* 
nwDta. I ble establishments for the aged, for orphans, for strangers^ for 

the sick and the blind, are carefully supported. The academies of sci« 
ences and belles lettres, two royal societies of literature, one of botany, 
an athenasum, academies of painting and drawing, a museum, a cabinet 
of natural philosophy, a fine public library established in the old palace 
of the governors-general, a botanical garden which occupies the site of 
the gardens of the ancient court, and some other establishments which 
we pass without notice, might lead us to think more favourably of the 
philanthropic virtues and intellectual faculties of the inhabitants of Brus- 
sels, than of their neighbours around them, if our excursion into both 
Holland and Belgium had not proved to us^ that the greater part of the 
cities in the Low Countries enjoy nearly the same advantages, in both 
these points of view. Among the men of eminence, to whom Brussels 
has given birth, the two Champagnes, painters of eminence, and Bochius, 
known by his Latin verses, ought to be placed in the first rank. Ldpsius, 
a celebrated critic of the 16th century, was bom near Brussels, and 
died in the neighbouring city of Louvain, in 1600. 

rraneDidei. I '^^^ inhabitants of this city, more active than those of Am- 
' sterdam, love to enjoy their fine walks. They have a T^volif 

' See a work intitule4« Quaire MoU dona la Pays-Boi. Paru^ 1829. 
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wbich only reaemblea in name that of the same name in Paris. It it not 
so large^ but is much more pleasant, and greatly more yaried in the 
junusements to be found in it On the banks of a canal which communi- 
cates bj the Rupel with the Scheld, the green walk is a charming prome- 
sade, composed of three avenues of. nearly half a league in length, of 
"wkich the one in the centre is reserved for carriages and equestrians. 
Frequented every day, it assumes on Sunday the brilliant appearance of 
the Langehan^ at Paris. The beautiful walks of Brussels extend to the 
Bridge of Laeken, not far from the village of that name, where the rich 
Bntsselers (Bruxeliois) have their country houses, and where the king of 
the United Netherlands possessed a park and magnificent palace^ the 
|ilace of his residence during the fine season. 

We cross the Senne and the canal of Brussels at VUvorde, a town of 3000 
aoals,' where Joseph II. erected a bridewell, (motion de deientionf) remark- 
able for the beauty of its work*shops. Four leagues to the east, we pei^ 
Gcive on another canal, the city of Lauvain^ or L^uven, which t j^^^q^ 
possessed in the fourteenth century 4000 work-shops for cloths, ^ ^ "* 
whose 18,000 workmen, forced to expatriate themselves in consequence 
of a revolt against the Duke of Brabant, carried their industry to Eng- 
land. At present it is only celebrated for the brewing of excellent beer, 
of which it annually exports more than 15,000 casks. Its canal, which 
admits vessels of a considerable tonnage, and the river Dyle, give activity 
to this branch of trade. Two fine institutions still confer importance on 
this city: the one is a hotel for invalids, which can receive 2,500 persons; 
the other is the university, which was founded in 1426, suppressed by 
the French in 1797, and re-established since 1815. The walled bounds of 
Lonvain, too large for a population of about 16,000 souls, contains fields 
and gardens, and streets regular enough; but the houses are ill built,' and^ 
there arc few fine edifices. It is the same at THrlemontj which j ^iriiinoeL 
the Brabanters call IMenen. Watered by the Geete, its ram- * 
parts are more than a league and a half in circumference, and its popula- 
turn scarcely the half of that of Louvain. 

We enter the province of Limburg, by the road which passing through 
Tirlemont, conducts to Aix-la-Chapelle. Saint Trand^ the first town we 
arrive at, carries on a trade in lace and iron-work. Leaving the town of 
Lqoz on the left hand, whose magnificent castle is seen in passing along, 
we reach the banks of the Jaar, where Tangree (Flem. Tonge- . ,jy,„_, 
ten) is resorted to on account of its ferruginous mineral waters. ■ 
This city was, in the time of Cssar, a fortress of the Tuf^pri,"^ called 
JthuOuea; it was destroyed by Attila in 451, and in 881 by the Normans; 
it contains scarcely 4000 inhabitants. 

A valley stretching out before us, brings to view in the dis- j jj^^^^j^ 
taace Mdeetricht^ and the mountain of Saint Pierre command- * 
ing it, and lying between the Jaar and the left bank, of the Meuse. This 
calcareous mountain, from. which for more than 15 centuries, there has 
been taken a soft and chalky stone, is crossed by so great a number of 
galleries, that there has been formed an inextricable labyrinth of about 
six leagues in circumference. In this mass different fossil bones have been 
discovered of great importance to science; among others, two heads of 
gigantic Lizards of a species which no longer exists on the surface of the 
globe, and which savans have agreed to designate under the name of Mh 
MMNiniSi^ One of these heads is to be seen in the museum of Haarlem, 

• It does not appear that there is such a people as the Timgri mentiooed by Caesar. 
Hit words are* speaking of MuacuatOt lib. vi. c 30. <* Id castelli nomen est Hoc ferd 
cat in mediia Eburonum finibas." The Eburones seem to have possessed the country 
about liege. Tongres is about four leagues distant from that city.— TransL Note. 

>8ee Histotre de hmontagne de Saint Pierre de MaSstricht, by Jhufoi de SatniF^BiuL 
MesMire sur le plateau de Saint Pierre, by M, Bory dc Soini Rneenf. Ann. Gen. des 
Soeaces Physique*, torn. L 
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and the other n tie mnseirai of Natural Hktotf at Pariai the length of 
the last is three feet nide inches, which createa a prcsamptimi tbat^thM 
nMMMtrottS lizard was twenty-four feet in length. The mountain of 
Pierre, was,, during the middle ages* caHed the Mountain ef the 
{mona Hunnonun^) apparently froaa some tradition connected wiih 
viait of destruction to ^ia country in the fifth century, referred to above^ 
in speaking of Tongres. It derives its nodertt name from the ▼iUage of 
Saint Pkrre, adjacent to, and now considered a suburb of the city of 
Maestrichty or more properly from the church oi Saint Pierre, which Is 
of greateir antiquity than the Tillage. An old tower on the summit of the 
moujitaitt, haa preserved the name of the *^ Tower ef Cmsar^" aad a little 
farther off, it is believed, there existed a Roman Camp. Let u& add to 
these traditionary names, that the Braban^on name of Maastncbc, or 
Maeatrichlf is simj^y the translation of the Latin words, Trt^'eetum md 
Moeam,^ passage of the Meuae: Ought we not then to conclude, that llie 
Romans possessed nothing here fant an intrenched camp? There Is do 
reason to suppose that Maeatricht existed prior to the fourth eentsvy. 
The ramparts, the ditches,, and baationa which ddeiid it, aa well as Fort 
Saint Pierre, render Maeatricht one of the strongest places m the low 
c«Nintries» It is wdl built; the beauty of its town-hoase, of its puUic 
market, and of the church of Su Gervais, are especially deserving of 
notice. There are manufactories here of fire-arms, pins, and cloths; soMi 
the Meii^e^ gives activity to trade. After Maestricht, the other towas in 
the province possess very littfe interest. Without quitting the banka of 
1^ I the river, we can see Maaeetfk^ containing a population of 
^^^ ' ' only 3000 souls, and the native place of John Van-Eyk, better 
known by the name of John of Brages, who^ in the beginning of thefts 
teeath century, invented painting in oik A little farther off is seen* on 
Wtit V ^^ ^^ hand, the small but commercial dty of Wert^ the birth 
^ place of the famous John dt Wertj who, from, a shoemaker^s boy 
became a soldier, rose to be a general, and, lastly, became viceroy of Bo- 
hemia, and by the capture of several places in Picardy, under thereigmot 
Louis XIU. carried terror to the very heartofPariSy where his name served 
as the burden of the song to the ballad-singers of Pont-Neuf^ like that of 
V nioo I ^^'^^>^u&^ ^n ^^c reign of his successor. We crosa the 
' Meuse at Feti/oo, a city of 6000 souls, whose principal braock 
of trade is the manufacture of pins. In ascending the river on the right 
^ I bank, there is seen, at the embouchure of the Roer, Mvremantkf 
uEemon e. \ ^ ^uirtnondf the country of the celebrated geographer Mer- 
cator. 
Limb I ^^ continuing our journey in the same direction, vre arrive 
'^' I near Limburgj the ancient capital of the dutchy of that name, 
a small city of 2000 souls, now comprehended in the province of Liege. 
VeiTiere I ^^^^^^^}^ ^^ vicinity of Limburg, has been enriched by tbie 
^^' I ^^^ Qf |(g woollen cloths, which are much esteemed, and by 
means of which it has, in a few years, risen to a population of 16,000 souls* 
It lies in the midstof a rich and fertile valSey,presenting aa animatiiig' pic* 
ture of the united results of increasing wealth and industry. We passthnmgh 
g I this pretty town before arriving at SpOj a town known for its 

^' ' elegant works in varnished wood, and its mineral waters, 
which, every year to the end of May, are frequented by raiore than lOOO 
strangers, brought there as much by pleasure as by the care of their 
^. ^ I health. All the trade of the country centres at I^ge^ called 
*^^' " Luik in the idiom of Brabant Liege lies on the banks of the 
Meuse. Gloomy and dirty, it is yet the entrepot of the merchandise of 
the Low CountrieS| France, and Germany. The working of coal pits, 
forges, the cannon foundries, the manufacture of fire arms^ lund various 

7 See taction. Abtigi. Geogr. et Histor. du Brabant Hollindsia 
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Other kinds of industry, occupy the inhabitants. Ten suburbs, seventeen 
bfidgesy twelve public squares, an arsenal, an exchange, a chamber of 
commerce, a university founded in 1817, schools and learned societies, 
attest the wealth and importance of Liege. Its fortifications had ceased 
to be kept in repair by the French government; but a vast citadel has 
been erected, within these few years, on the site of the old one, and Liege 
■ow ranks in the second class of fortified towns. Its public edifices pos* 
atu little desierving notice, if we except its massy cathedral, and new 
theatre, constructed upon the model of the Odeon at Paris. Liege has 
givea birth to several celebrated men, whose memory must be dear to her, 
if we laay judge from the price which she appeared to put upon the pos* 
'^ the heart of our inimitable Gretry. 



At the time we are writing, there seems a strong probability « Dutehy or 
Oat the province we are next to speak of, the farthest south ' Lttxembai^. 
of the kingdom of the Netherlands, will be separated from the Belgian 
States, on the ground, it appears, of its not having formed part of Bel- 
ginm, but a constituent part of the Gei*manic empire. Whatever there 
nay be in this, and whatever may be the destination of Luxemburg^ the 
province in question, it is necessary to describe it here, Germany having 
been already described, and onr continental labours closing with the fol- 
lowing book. 

The superficies of the grand dutehy of Luxemburg, about 230 square 
k^gaes, is peopled by 292,000 inhabitants, which makes the population 
equal to 1269 individuals for each square league. If we except the capi- 
td, this territory contains no city of importance. At the foot of the 
aMuotains which separate the Ourthe from the Lesse, we per- t 8|||,mi,|Wer» 
ceive Sami Hubert^ a small city, where are preserved the re- ' 
mains of the patron of sportsmen, whose chapel is frequently visited .by 
lach of the peasantry as wish to place their persons and their flocks un- 
der his protection. The position of BouiUon^ in a narrow de- t ^^^jioii 
ile through which the Semoy takes a winding course, gives ' 
it a melancholy but yet romantic aspect. The old castle, which com- 
mands this old capital of the dutehy, would prove no defence against a 
powerful enemy, because it is itself commanded by the surrounding moun- 
tains. In the midst of forests, upon one of the hills where the Semoy 
has its origin, we see the small city of JlrUm^ which carries on ■ ^^^^ 
a trade in iron and grain,— >an ancient city, mentioned under ■ 
the name of Orolaunum in the Itinerary of Antoninus. . Frequently, when 
iu soil is turned up, are antiquities found. Twice in 1793 and 1794, did 
the French, in this place, put the Austrians to flight. 

AdTsncing towands the east, and on the banks of the small ■ x,„2aQ5y|» 
river Alzette, stands the important fortress of Luxemburg^ ' *"*°*'"*^ 
which, for twenty years, was the capital of the Frepch departments of 
*^Zte Farets*" The lowi^r city is watered by the river, which divides it 
into two parts. It may be considered as properly the suburbs of the 
place: a road sinuous and ^ut in the rock conducts to the summit of the 
rock on which stands the upper city; it is so steep that carriages cannot 
ascend it without difficulty* Large fosses, eighty feet in depth, would 
be enough for the defence of the city, and yet, besides these, a double 
row of exterior works defend the approach to it. It is then no exagge- 
ration to say that Luxemburg is ope of the strongest places in Eufope : 
in a military point of view, it has been viewed as more than merely a 
part of the kingdom of the Netherlands,!— the nomination of the governor 
being subject to the approbation of the Germanic Confederation. The 
strength of Luxemburg alone constitutes its importance $ it would be a 
matter of difiiculty to mention, among its edifices, one single building 
worthy of the rank which this city occupies. 
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BOOK CLI. 

EUROPE- 
Dueriptum of Europe coniinued^^HoUand, or the Seven United Provinces. 



Glance at the 
Iltotory of 
Holland. 



The early history of Holland is the same with that of Bd- 
glum,' down to the war of Independence and Existence, as it 
may also be called, with Spain. In Holland, a spirit of inquiry 
had kept alive the ancient love of independence and liberty, in preserv- 
ing from the attempts of Charles V. himself, a system of national repre- 
. sentation, which placed the principal strength of government in the 
. Assembly of the States; and when the tyranny of his son thought it had 
found in the doctrines of a blind fanaticism, a solid support against the 
ideas of civil and religious liberty that were becoming predominant in 
the age, his yoke only became the more insupportable to a people possessing 
courage enough to be free, and sufficiently enlightened to comprehend the 
advantages of religious^ toleration. The Hollanders, by seventy years of 
resistance, conquered their independence, and founded a republic equally 
formidable and industrious. The treaty of Munster in 1 648, drew from the 
reluctant Spaniards an entire recognition of the Independence of the 
Seven United Provinces, while the Belgic provinces, divided among 
themselves, and not possessed of that love or freedom, which led their 
more northern neighbours to overcome every obstacle, remained submis- 
sive to Spain and to the Roman Catholic church. Conquered by the 
French in 1795, it was allowed to retain a nominal independence, till 
Napoleon, in 1 810, made it an integral part of his empire. The losses of 
Napoleon in the campaigns of 1812 and 1813, led to the emancipation of 
Holland at the dose of the last mentioned year; and this was followed by 
the ill-assorted union of Belgium and Holland in the Nassau family, 
under the name of the Kingdom of the Netherlands, — a union which very 
recent events in Belgium have broken up and dissolved* 

I The government of the Seven United Provinces, previous 
Government | ^^ ^^^^.^ conquest by the French in 1795, is now a matter of 

past history, a tale that is told. Yet it may be right to refer to it, and a 
very few words will suffice. It was a confederation of seven independent 
republics, which were united by the bonds of similarity of manners and 
pursuits, and especially by the remembrance of the long protracted and 
bloody struggle which they had maintained together for liberty and life, 
against the whole power of the Spanish monarchy, and in which, as 
already noticed, they at last succeeded. The States-General and Senate 
were composed of deputies from the Seven Provinces, whose business it 
was to take charge of all matters involving the interest of the whole, 
such as war, peace, the. laying on of taxes, Sec. But in all matters of im- 
portance, no steps could be taken by these bodies, without a reference to 
the States of the Provinces, and these again required to consult their con- 
stituents in the cities and country. The Stadtnolder's office was merely 
executive, and even that was much limited, though his rank and influence 
were often productive of inroads Upon the constitution of the States, and 
induced jealousies that proved the means more than once of abolishing 
the office. 

Of the government established in 1814, after the expulsion of the 
French and union of the Dutch provinces with Belgium, we have already 
spoken, in our account of the Belgian provinces, and to that we beg to 
refer the reader. It is presumed, that so far as Holland is concerned, the 
same form of government will subsist, without being at all affected by the 
defection and separation of Belgium. 

« See Book CL. 
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The most ancient accounts of Holland represent it as one t Ancient pby- 
extended swamp, alternately covered and relinquished by the ^ «ca' »*»*«. 
adrancing and retiring waters of the ocean: and yet it appears, from thei 
Roman natural histoHan,** that, miserable and to all appearance uninha* 
bitable as a country like this was, it was not destitute of inhabitants, who, 
nbaisting on the produce of the sea, endeavoured to Bnd habitations on 
every bit of land not taken possession of by the waves. It has been a 
qaestion among inquirers into matters of this kind,— >at what time the 
ubabitants began the erection of dikes to preserve themselves from the 
iaottdations oT the sea; and there is strong ground to believe that, so 
early as the first or second century of the Christian era, this great work 
was commenced, and since that time there has been a contention between 
the inhabitants and the ocean, which has ended however in the country 
being brought to its present state o'f high improvement and cultivation, 
aad comparative safety from the attacks of its powerful assailer. A great 
part of Holland, it is calculated, is between twenty and forty feet below 
high water mark on the surrounding coast; but the inhabitants seem to 
hare no fear of their safety. At different times, however, the ocean has 
burst the barriers raised to control his waters, and, on such occasions, 
the effects have been disastrous in the extreme. As we proceed, we shall 
hare occasion to notice some of the most remarkable of these inunda* 
tions. 

In Holland, it may be said, there are no mountains: we see • 
aothing^ but plains, interrupted occasionally by rising grounds, ' ^^'^ 
sot eren deserving the name of hills, and much smaller than those that 
are to be found in Belgium. 

We mast refer to our account of Belgium for an account of t 
the principal rivers of Holland, there being few that deserve ^ *^*"* 
the name but those already noticed there, the Rkine^ the Waal^ ib^Meiue^ 
aad the SeheUL To these may be added the Fssel, which, proceeding by 
aa artificial cut from the Rhine, above Arnheim, takes a north-east direc- 
tion to Doesbergp where it is joined by the Old Ysself the proper channel 
of the stream, flowing from Westphalia. It then passes by Zutphen and 
Deventer, and after receiving a number of smaller tributary streams^ 
&Us into the east side of the Zuyderzee, below Campen. The Wecht^ or 
FscA/, is a river of less importance than the Yssel, which takes its rise in 
Westphalia, and after uniting with several other streams, falls into the 
Zayderzee not far from the mouth of the Yssel. The Hunse is a small 
river which, passing by the fine city of Groningen, takes its course to 
the German Ocean. 

There are many lakes in Holland, especially in Friesland; * 
bat the only one deserving particular mention, is that which ^ ^ 
is c:alled the Sea of Haerlem^ in the province of Holland. It communi- 
cates by the Gulf of Y with the Zuyderzee, is in length five leagues, by 
two and a half in breadth, and is every where navigable. Its navigation, 
howerer, is impeded by the violent squalls and storms it is subject to. In 
oae of these did the unfortunate Frederic, Elector Palatine and King of 
Bohemia^ when an exile in Holland, lose his eldest son and save his own 
fife with difficulty, by the upsetting the boat in which they were crossing 
the lake during a dark night. A neck of land about two leagues broad, 
separates it from the North Sea. This lake was formed three centuries 
aaid a half ago, by an inundation of the ocean. The Jews of Amsterdam 
have offered to drain it, under the condition of the property of the land 
being made over to them; but other interests have stood in the wiy of 
die execution of this project, which would transform an extent of water 
of more than 20,000 acres into fertile meadow ground. Among the lakes 

^ Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. 16. 
Vol. v.. 
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which have undergone this useful metamorphosis, chiefly in Ncft*th Hoi* 
land, the most important is the Sea of Naarden, The Bies-Boschf on the 
frontiers of North Brabant, is a lake of about twelve square leagues, 
which arose out of an event more disastrous than that which formed the 
Sea of Haerlem. It was produced on the 19th November, 1421, by the 
rupture of several dikes, in consequence of which seventy-two villages, 
and a population of about 100,000 souls, were submerged ! Into this lake, 
several arnis of the Meuse throw themselves; at issuing from it, they 

I form but one broad stream under the name of HoUandB'Diep. 
Manhet. | ^mQ^g ^y^^ numerous marshes of this country, the Bourtang^ 
in the provinces of Groningen and Orenthe, covers a considerable extent 
of land. 

i Of all the gulfs which border the coast, and serve as emr 
ys. I |,Q^^^^pgg (Q ^Yie principal rivers, the two most important are 
the DoUartf between the province of Groningen and kingdom of Hano- 
ver, and the Zuyderzee^ between Holland and Friesland. The first, which 
receives the waters of the Ems, is three leagues in breadth, and from 
seven to eight in length. It is the result of a dreadful inundation of the 
Ocean, which, in 1277, swallowed up several villages. The second, into 
which the Reest, the Yssel, and several other rivers throw themselves, 
was formed in 1225, by an irruption of the Ocean, which covered thirty 
leagues of country: its name signifies Sea of the Southy because it is to the 
south of the Ocean. 

i The original state of Holland, as almost one extended 
*"**■' ' swamp, has already been noticed. In connexion with the 
building of dikes, to preserve it from the inroads and attacks of the 
Ocean,the importance of draining the land by means of canals and ditches, 
would naturally occur to the inhabitants, and to such an, extent has this 
been carried, that.the whole country is covered with them. They are 
indeed innumerable, and most useful for travelling and facilitating inter- 
nal trade; and being lined with rows of trees, tend to adorn the face of 
this flat and naturally uninteresting country. So flat is it, that to those 
approaching by sea,, the spires and trees appear to rise out of the water. 

I The Dutch islands' form two distinct groups. The southern 

' group comprehends the largest, washed by the different arms 
of the Scheld, the Meuse, and the Rhine; these are Walclieren^ North ^nd 
South Beveland^ Tliolen^ Schouwen^ Over-FlakeCy Voom^ and Beyerland. The 
northern is composed of the islands of Wieringen^ Texel^ Vlieland^ Ttr- 
Schelling^ and Ameland^ all lying at the entrance of the Zuyderzee, and on 
the coasts of Friesland. 

GeoioKv I ^^^ ^^^ geology of Holland, the reader is referred to the 
' remarks on the geology of Belgium, *= which, from the simi- 
larity of the two countries, are intended to embrace both, 
ciimaieand ■ The Dutch provinces, conquests of Man over the Ocean, 
cuiiivauon. | derive their fogs and humidity from the mists of the sea, and 
exhalations of the marshes. During winter* which reigns four months 
of the year, covering the ground with hoar-frost and ice, t{ie east wind, 
which blows frequently at this season, dissipates the miasmata of an in- 
salubrious atmosphere. The industry of the cultivator multiplies cattle 
and pasturage grounds. Although this country does not present the 
agreeable variety of an irregular soil, yet the fine season adorns it with 
its charms: vast meadows, dazzling with the richest verdure, are, during 
eight months of the year, covered with cattle, whose plumpness announces 
an abundant and healthy nourishment; and the number of these domestic 
animals attest no less the wealth of their owners, than elsewhere the cul- 
tivated fields indicate the intelligence and patient attention of a laborious 
population. Wheat, flax, and madder, in the north,«»and in the south, 
tobacco, and different kinds of fruit trees, cover the best lands. ^ It is 

« Book CL. 
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among the Hollanders that horticulture has made the greatest progress, 
where the culture of a thousand ornamental plants, and especially 
hyacinths and tulips, has been carried to such a length, that the price of 
a fiower often exceeds what would support twenty families for a year. 

The population of Holland, viewed in a religious aspect, is divided 
into a great number of religions, of communions, and sects. No religion 
is there considered as being that of the state; all enjoy the same rights 
and equal liberty. The Reformed communion is, however, the most nu- 
merous; the Christians of the confession of Augsburg occupy the next 
rank; Mennonites, other sects, and Jews, much less numerous than the 
two first mentioned, are scattered over all the provinces. 

In regard to the language, with the exception of the Jews, ■ ^^ 
the origin of the different dialects, that are spoken may be ' 
traced to the German. The different dialects spoken in Friesland and the 
islands of Zuyderzee,in the province of Holland, in Gueldres in Zeeland, 
and in Dutch Brabant, are all of this description. The Jews, who came 
originally from Portugal, have preserved the idiom which was familiar to 
them, when they established themselves in the Low Countries. 

The most ancient inhabitants of the country were the Frisiiy ■ Ancient 
ancestors of the Frieslanders, who occupied, from south to ' to*>«wuntfc 
north, the country comprehended between the Rhine and the Ocean. Their 
Latin name, (Frisii,) probably comes from an old word in the German 
language, frisseny which signifies to grub up, to dig or drain marshes* 
They were one of the most powerful nations of Western Germany. Brave, 
jealous of their liberty, they were long the devoted auxiliaries of the 
Romans; their independence was never disputed; we see them, after the 
death of Drusus, choosing chiefs or dukes from amongst themselves* 
The Batavi were, it is believed, a colony of the Catti^ a German tribe: 
forced by a series of intestine dissentions, to quit their own country, 
they planted themselves in the sandy and marshy country, circumscribed 
by the Rhine and the Meuse: their neighbours called them, for this rea« 
son, Wattawer,^ an appellation which the Romans changed into Batavi* 
When Caesar undertook the conquest of the Gauls, they were already 
powerful, and masters of part of the country to the south of the lower 
Meuse. Their cavalry was formidable; their horses were trained to swim 
across rivers without breaking their ranks. At the battle of Pharsalia, 
they decided the victory in favour of Caesar. Their bravery and loyalty 
gave them the privileged title of friends and brothers of the Romans, and 
the honour of forming the pretorian guard. In all important expeditions, 
in every dangerous enterprise, the Batavians were selected. They com- 
posed the forlorn hope or the Roman army, sustained the first shock of 
the enemy's attack, and made the first attack with a boldness and impetu- 
osity peculiar to themselves. Tacitus says, that no tribute was imposed 
upon them: they remained faithful to the empire till its fall. Their ter- 
ritory was comprehended in Oermania Secunda. 

From these generalities, which it would be unprofitable to . Territorial 
extend farther, let us pass on to the important cities of the • <*'*'»*o«*- 
dificrent Dutch provinces. When these provinces rose up stgainst the 
t3rranny of Philip IL, and bound themselves by the treaty of Utrecht in 
1579, they were seven in number: the lordships of Groningen, Friesland, 
Over-Yssel, and Utrecht, the dutchy of Gueldres, and the counties of 
Holland and Zeeland, and to these may be added, the territory of Drenthe. 
Dutch Brabant and East Flanders, having been in their possession when 
peace was made with Spain, were given up to them. Thus matters con- 
tinued till the invasion and conquest of Holland by the French republic 

* In Dutch and low German, Walt still eignifies dond bank,- awe or aoe, kno land, mea" 
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in 1795v In 1798, having been called upon by the republican goYem* 
ment of France to adopt some new organization, they took the name of 
the Batavian republic. Their political division changed; they were dirid* 
ed into eight departments.** This division lasted only eighteen months, 
when that which recalled the good days of Dutch independence was again 
resorted to, and continued till the time when Napoleon imposed a sove- 
reign in the person of his brother, upon the descendants of those repub* 
licans who had cemented their independence by the blood of the Spanish 
phalanxes. Their country was then divided into eleven departments.' 
United the 9th July, 1810, to the French empire, Holland formed seven 
departments;' but since its erection, after the downfall of Napoleon, into 
an independent state» the original division has again prevailed. 
citie^ I Groningen^ the capital of the province of that name, is the 
Groningen; I „jqsj important clty in the north of this kingdom. Watered 
by the small river Hunse, situated at the junction of three great canals, 
which give it a communication with several mercantile cities; possessing^ 
a port which although five leagues from the mouth of the Ems, receives 
the largest merchant vessels, it is not astonishing that this flourishing 
city has a good university, schools, fine collections, and scientific socie- 
ties. It is the birth place of several distinguished savans, among others, 
Rudolph Agricola, the first introducer of the Greek language into Ger« 
many, Albert Schultens, the orientalist, and Muntinck,who founded the bo* 
tanical garden so much admired. Its finest edifices are the Gothic church 
of Saint Martin, the spire of 'Which is 330 feet high,and the town-house, built 
in 1793, upon a spot which passes for one of the finest in Holland. One of 
the bridges, called Boiering-Hoog, is regarded as a chef-d'oeuvre. These 
buildings, and many others which might be mentioned, with the cleanli- 
ness and regularity of its streets, rank Groningen among the finest cities 
in Holland. It formerly was a member of the Hanseatic league. > It is 
pretended, upon some very uncertain evidence, that it is built around the 
Roman fortress called by Tacitus Corbulonis monumtrUum; yet the first 
time it is mentioned in history is in the ninth century, and it was not till 
the fourteenth that they raised the fortifications which have been kept np 
with much care ever since. 

I Le^uwarden in the province of Friesland, communicates with 
' Groningeh, and with Dockum, Sneek, and other towns, by 
means of canals, and thus carries on an active trade. This pretty town 
is surrounded by a fosse and an earthen rampart: one of its twelve churches 
contains the tombs of the princes of Orange; their palace is one of its 
principal edifices. Upon the site of a hamlet swallowed up by the sea in 
I 1134, stands fTar/iT^en, important on account- of its fortifies- 
' tions, and also a place of very considerable trade: near the har- 
bour may be seen a monument erected in honour of Gaspard Robles, who, 
by repairing at his own expense the dikes of the province, merited the 
gratitude of his fellow-citizens. * 

^^ I * Assen^ the capital of the province of Drenthe, is a handsome 
> small town, which, by a canal, communicates with Meppel^ a 
town of 4000 souls, and with the Zuyderzee. There have been discover- 
^ I ed in the environs, tombs of the ancient Germans. Koevorden^ 

°*^** * * i built in the form of a pentagon, is surrounded by fortifications 
which are by some regarded as the chef-d'ceuvre of Coehorn; it is besides 
environed by a marsh, which renders it difficult of access. 

4 • Known by the names of Delft, Dommel, Atnstel, Ems, Scheld and Meuae, lUune, 
Texel, and Old Yssel, names of the principal rivers which traversed them. 

' AmsteUand, Brabant, Zeeland, Utrecht, Gueldres, Maasland, Friesland, East Fries- 
land, Over-Yssel, Drenthe, and Groningen. 

f Thoae of Eastern Ems, Western Ems, Friesland, Mouths of the Yssel, Upper Ymt\ 
Zuyderzee, and Mouths of the Meuse. 
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The proTiace of Over Yjstel contains several citiea of im- 1 
portiDce: in Zwool, the capUal, the church of Saint-Michael ' ^'^' 
tt remarkable for its fine organ and the sculpture upon its pul- 
pit; Cm/^pm^ upon the left bank of the Yssel, at a short dia- « 
tance from its falling into the Zuyderzee, is surrounded by ' ^P«n- 
vsllt and fosses; the sand-banks which obstruct the harbour menace with 
UKtl destruction its trade, which has been long on the decline, t 
Ikeen/er, which boasts its hardware, beer and gingerbread, ' ^^°^' 
powesses some fine buildings; it is the native place of the philosopher 
Gronovius. 

GuddreSj or Chulderland^ which has preserved the name of a city ceded 
to Pmssia more than a century ago, was formerly inhabited by the Si* 
aakrif a people from Germany. The first city we come to, following the 
coineof the Yssel, is Zutphm^ defended by some fortifications. ■ ^utDhen 
English readers will connect with Zutphen, the renowned and ' 
pliant Sir Philip Sydney, who was killed at the siege of this town, then 
ii the hands of the Spaniards, in 1 586. Upon the bank of one of the arms 
ot the Rhine, stands Jimheim^ not less strong, the seat of the ■ ^^,Q]jej„ 
gOTerament of the province. It was fortified by the celebrated ■ 
Coehorn. Its ramparts are planted with beautiful elms, and form an 
igreeable promenade. It possesses a good harbour; its streets are straight; 
the principal church contains the tombs of the ancient Dukes and Counts 
of Gueldres. Some leagues to the south of this capital, lies the much 
Borc considerable city of Nimeguen^ anciently called Novioma- i ^^.^ ^ 
^, which, during the middle ages, was changed to Numc^a. * "°«8"«»- 
Nimeguen is built on a steep rising ground, reaching down to the edge 
of the Waal, and the steepness is so great, that some of the streets are 
Karcely passable for wheel carriages. Mpst of the streets are narrow and 
ihrkj but some of them are of a tolerable breadth and well formed. The 
principal church is a handsome structure, and the town-house, a very old 
biilding, is also worthy of notice. From the top of an ancient tower» 
called the Belvidere, there is a most extensive view. ^* AU Holland," says 
I traTeller, describing it, ^* seemed to lie like a map before me, present- 
iig a flat of such extent, that the eye is almost wearied with wandering 
over the boundless space, and which is so intersected in every direction 
vith rivers, canals, and swamps, that the whole country looks jas if but 
yet half recovered from the mighty universal flood. From Arnheim in 
the north, to Gueldres in the south, and from Utrecht in the west, to the 
ferests of Guelderland, and even of Westphalia in the east, the whole coun- 
try here lies open to the view; and at a fearful depth below, is traced the 
broad majestic Rhine (Waal) sweeping onward in its full and steady course 
through this wide favouring land, to where the horizon, sinking into earth 
Md water, terminates the scene." Nimeguen is celebrated for two trea- 
tnesof peace: the first, concluded in 1678, between Spain, France, and 
Holland; and the second, the following year, between the Germanic em- 
pire and Sweden. 

One of the arms of the Rhine fiows^ through Utrecht^ a city . Utrecht 
2; <nttch more importance than all we have yet mentioned. ■ 
Tte name of Trajectumy by which it is designed in the Itinerary of Anto- 
^Q*9 announces it to be one of the fifty fortresses which Drusus caused 
^be erected amongst the Bativi^ to maintain possession of the course of 
J* principal rivers. This rising city was several times destroyed by the 
**fbarians during the reign of Valentinian: Ulpius Trajan rebuilt it, 
jWch procured for it the name of Trajectum Ulpii. Utrecht stands, what 
^ not often occur in Holland, on a rising ground, and lying on the 
^U of the Rhine, and in the midst of a country, every part of it culti- 
^ted like a garden, the situation is pleasing, and the appearance of the 
city agreeable. As usual, a number of canals run through it, and the 
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public mall or promenade through numerous arenues of fine trees, is 
highly ornamental* Its cathedral was destroyed by a violent storm in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century, and is now in ruins. The tower of 
the cathedral is very lofty, and from the top, it is said that fifty or sixty 
walled cities and towns may be seen. There repose in this cathedral the 
ashes of several emperors. The edifices in Utrecht possess a character 
of antiquity, which inspires respect: in examining them, the remembrance 
of the act of union of 1579, which proclaimed the independence of the 
republic of the seven United Provinces, and that of the peace which was 
signed in 1713, present themselves to the mind. We are reminded tbat 
in this city, the cradle of pope Adrian VI., the preceptor of Charles V«, 
was formed that mighty maritime power, which struggled against £ng^ 
land, which was humbled by Louis XIV., but which made that great king^ 
to tremble. Its university, its scientific collections, and its societies of 
arts, of sciences, and for benevolent and useful purposes, are worthy of 
the rank which Utrecht holds in the annals of Holland. Burman, the 
editor of the classics, was a native of UtrechL The learned Graevius, 
who resided and died here, was a native of Saxony. It has given name to 
a kind of velvet which is still manufactured here. The road from Utrecht 
to Amsterdam is considered as passing through the most beautiful and 
picturesque part of Holland. The whole line is over a flat but fertile 
country, along the banks of the great canal, which is ornamented on both 
sides with nearly one continued range of country seats, belonging to the 
wealthy merchants. The extremely rich appearance of this part of the 
country, the noble breadth of the canal, ornamented with trees, and the 
quick succession of villas passing before the eye, render the scene very 
interesting, possessing indeed nothing of the sublime, but much quiet 
A enf Id. I r^^J'^i^c^^'y- .^mer«/(w>r J is the second city of the province of 
"^ ^ ' Utrecht; it is large and well fortified; it prides itself in havin|^ 
given birth to the celebrated Olden Barnevelt, the victim of the ambition 
and despotism of Maurice of Nassau. 

Mandfl of uie i From the extremity of the Zuyderzee to the island of SMer^ 
zuyd&zee. I fnonnik Oogi the smallest and most northerly of the islands 
which border the entrance of this great gulf, the passage is forty leagues, 
and the navigation very dangerous, because it is necessary to pass between 
a great number of sand-banks. The island just named, as well as that of 
Amdand, where there are 3000 inhabitants, and that of Ter-SeheUing^ much 
larger, but with nearly the same population, are dependant upon the pro- 
vince of Friesland. To the south-west of these, VlieHantU surrounded by 
Texd I sand-banks; the important island of Texel; and Wieringm, co- 
' vered with meadows and cultivated fields, and possessing a 
population of 1200 souls, belong to North Holland. The Texel is cele- 
brated for several naval engagements which were fought near its coasts, 
and especially for the. one in 1653, where the celebrated Van Tromp lost 
his life. To the south of the Texel, opposite the village of Camperdown^ 
in North Holland, was fought on the 1 1th October, 1797, an engagement 
between the British fleet, under the command of Admiral (afterwards Vis- 
count) Dunca;i, and the Dutch commanded by De Winter, each fleet six* 
teen sail of the line in number, besides frigates. The Dutch were defeated, 
with the loss of ten ships of the line and two frigates captured, with their 
admiral and vice-admiral* The isle of the Texel produces a considerable 
quantity of tobacco; its meadows are covered with cattle and sheep, prin- 
cipally the latter, whose milk is employed in making excellent cheese of 
a greenish colour, for which it is indebted, it is said, to the dung of the 
animals. The population amounts to 4400: on its southern coast it has 
a commodious road-stead, where ships assemble to wait for the north-east 
wind, which is necessary to take them through the dangerous current of 
MarS'Diepy and carry them to Amsterdam. 
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The northern extremity of North Holland, which stretches to a point 
•pposite the island of Texel, is a dry and sandy country, which bears the 
Darks of a recent recovery, from the sea, and which the Hollanders call 
their Siberia. The waves^ at the entrance into the Zuyderzee, wash the 
Mftt town of Helder, where th^ British forces, under the late duke of 
York, disembarked in 1799, and where, after a fruitless attempt to raise 
the Datch, they were compelled to re-embark, after a campai!^n of a few 
weeks duration; and near to it is WHHams-Ord^ a maritime ■ winiami- 
esubiishment, founded by Napoleon, and now under the pro- ' ^'^' 
tection of the reigning sovereign, whose name it bears. This establish- 
ment enjoys a little palace, whose park, planted with stunted trees, yet 
leiembles a small oasis in the midst of an arid steppe. On the coast of 
the Zuyderzee, Medinbliek. a small city of 2000 souls, with a ■ „ ,. ... . 

,,',,', ' . ^ ,..'•! Medinblick. 

harbour, is during severe tempests threatened with complete ■ 
Mbmersion: it is looked upon as the oldest city in North Holland, and 
vu the residence of the ancient kings of Friesland. Horuj at ■ ^^^^ 
the bottom of a bay, is the native place of William Schouten, ' 
vho discovered, in 1616, the American cape, to which he gave the name 
of his native city. It is tolerably well built; its harbour is good; and its 
eoTirons are embellished by gardens and country houses. In 1557, the 
vaters of the Zuyderzee burst their dikes, and threatened to swallow it 
ip. Enckhuysen is another sea-port in the Zuyderzee, surrounded towards 
the land by gardens; it was the birth place of the excellent Witsius, pro- 
fcsior of theology at Utrecht and afterwards at Leyden. Jllk" t ^m,u„jj„ 
mar lies away from the sea, and is so environed by gardens, ' 
orchards, canals, avenues, and meadows, that it may be pronounced one 
of the roost highly cultivated spots to be found .anywhere. Thus far did 
theanited British and Russian army, under the Duke of York, advance 
lathe ill-advised invasion of Holland in 1799, already referred to. At 
tkc embouchure of the Zaauy in the long gulf of Y, Zaandam^ ■ g^ardam 
w Saardam^ a considerable city, divided into two parts, is ' 
celebrated for the residence of Peter of Russia, in the quality of a simple 
carpenter. The wooden hut which he inhabited, is visited by travellers 
It a curiosity. What appears, to travellers at least, a great curiosity, is 
the vast number of windmills (said to be from two to three thousand) 
tboat the place, used for various purposes, but chiefly for the sawing of 
timber. Zaandam has considerable timber yards; and carries on a great 
trade in wood for building, and in paper. There is not in Europe a city 
of 10,000 inhabitants, whose population is equally opulent. 

Before proceeding to Amsterdam, it would be unjustifiable, in a work 
like this, to pass without notice, the town or village of Broek, ■ ^ 
or Brock, in North Holland, the admiration of all visiters, ' "^ ' 
where Dutch cleanliness and nicety seem to be carried to the very acme 
of perfection, indeed probably w,ithout a parallel all the world over. 
No carriages of any description are allowed to pass through the streets, 
one only excepted, which is considered as polluted, and is but thinly in- 
habited. The streets, with the above exception, are clean beyond all 
comparison; not a dpg or a cat is to be seen in them at liberty; and there 
u a regulation by which no person is allowed to smoke within doors or 
without, without a guard over the ball of the pipe to prevent the ashes 
from falling out! Notices to this effect is posted up at the entrances into 
^ village. The pavement of the street is inlay or niosaicwork, formed 
of pebbles otf every shape and colour, shells, pieces of glazed brick, Sec &c, 
The houses are painted, every part of them, within and without, with the 
">08t costly colours, and their whole appearance bespeaks the most mi- 
nute attention to neatness; the windows are without a speck, every thing 
ttis an air of freshness, and a stranger looks in vain for a grain of dirt, or 
even a particle of dust. The houses are roofed with tiles so glossy, that 
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in the sunshine they glitter like spar. Small gardens extend from one 
end of a street to the other, all ornamented in the way most suitable to 
the owner's taste, and not a blade of grass or. withered leaf is allowed to 
rest on the ground. The town is built partly round the banks of a amaJl 
circular lake, and from this lake dre carried through most of the atreets 
small streams in a channel lined witli brick on both sides. The nunoerom 
bridges required over these small canals, afford opportunity for exbabiiiag 
the taste of the inhabitants in fanciful devices, and in the intermixture of 
bright colours. The houses have each two entrances, the one of whi^b^ 
generally painted black, is never opened but in the case of death occur* 
ring in the family. The internal cleanliness of the houses corresponds in 
every part with the external, and the people are equally cleanly in their 
persons, dress, and habits. Let not strangers laugh at all this particu- 
larity. It may be in this instance carried to a fanciful excess, but how 
conducive would an assimilation to the spirit of the people of Broek be 
to the health and comfort of mankind? 

I From the northern bank of the gulf Y, the passage is only one- 
"^ ■ half league to the entrance of the port of Jinuterdam* Vasl pas- 
ture*grounds, strewed with villages and scattered houses, surround the capi'* 
tal of Holland; and when we add to this the tranquil course of the Amstel« 
a little river which passes through the city, and whose banks are bordered, 
during the fine season, with flowery meadows and trees covered witb a 
beautiful foliage,-^the tout ensemble presents a rich and brilliant picture 
to the eye of the delighted spectator. ''I know no city," says a recent 
tourist, ^ the distant yiew of which is so striking as that of Amsterdam. 
The eye travels over one vast flat meadow of the richest herbage, and, at 
the extremity of this, the view is bounded by a thick crowd of towers, 
cupolas, and spires. On a nearer approach, so level is the wide expanse 
around, that the eye seems to embrace at once the whole of this magnifi- 
cent city, and crowds of masts are seen mingling with the houses. It is 
a sight truly imposing, and worthy of a great commercial nation."^ Tbe 
city, surrounded by fosses and ramparts converted into fortifications, 
{boulevardSi) has no occasion to dread the approach of an enemy, as hy 
means of sluices the whole surrounding country can be inundated. A 
multitude of canals, the greater part of them, bordered by rows of trees, 
run through the city, forming ninety islands, which communicate witb 
each other by means of 280 bridges, of which, that over the Amstel is 
the finest; it is 660 feet in length, 70 in breadth, and is composed of 35 
arches. The brackish and muddy water of these canals, although fre- 
quently put in motion by the opening and shutting of the sluices, yet 
spreads through this vast city dangerous miasmata, which, joined to tbe 
humidity of the atmosphere and ground, render it an unhealthy place of 
abode. One great inconvenience is the want of good water; that of tbe 
Amstel is bad; they make use of the water of the small river Vecht, sonie 

I leagues from the city: but the best is that which is brought 
""* ' from Utrecht, at a great expense. The streets, almost all of 
them in straight lines on the banks of the canals, are well paved, fni^ 
nished with foot-paths, and carefully lighted during the night; the two 
finest, called the Heeren-Crragt and the Keiaeri-Oragtj are magnificent, and 
are more than a half league in length. Nothing can equal their splen- 
dour; but it is not, as in Italy, palaces that are the ornament of these 
streets; the houses, all built of brick and painted with different colours, 
are tastefully fitted up with the most splendid furniture, and the profusion 
of warehouses and shops, garnished with all the productions of the two 
worlds, announce the wealth of a city which long possessed the commerce 

. b Tour in the Netheriands, &c. by C. Tennant, Esq. 
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of the UDiTerge. The Ktalvcr-StnuU and the Njevedek^ especially, eesetnUe 
m exhibition gallery, in the open air, of all the treasures of indastry. 

Fine public edifices still display the commercial riches of • PahUc 
Amsterdam; in the square of Dam, the most magnificent build* ' >>uUdiiigi. 
m^ is the royal palace, formerly the Stadthoase. The only fault found 
with this building is in its proportions, which are not in harmony one 
vtib soother; thus, its height, which is 116 feet, not comprehending a 
toverof 41, is too much for its length, which is 382, and for its depth, 
which is 323 feet. It is built upon 13,659 piles. The interior attests the 
iplesdour of the capita^ at the time when a building so sumptuous was 
ntcted for its magistrates: no decorations have been spai-ed; marbles, 
Mttttes, and pictures, abound even to profusion. The royal hall is one of 
the largest in Europe: in length it is 120 feet, in breadth 56, and 98 in 
beighti it is crossed by a meridian line, traced by the celebrated Huygenis; 
the marbles with which the floor, the walls, and the ceiling, are covered, 
the pillars which support this, the standards taken from the Spaniards, 
decorate it with a magnificence which nothing could replace. The royal 
apartments are still in the state in which Louis Bonaparte ornamented 
ttd fnniished them. The Exchange, built over a large bridge which 
coiceals the course of the Amstel, is an edifice in the Gothic taste, 350 
feet long by 140 in breadth: its principal front is ornamented with a 
Mercory of a colossal size. The temples and churches of Amsterdam 
ve forty-nine in number.* That pf Saint Nicholas, called also Ouder^ 
M,or the old church, is a fine building, whose roof is supported by 
ibrtj-tvo stone pillars, over which arises a tower of 340 feet in height, 
pMteistng a set of music-bells composed of thirty- six bells. That of 
Saiat Catharine, or the New Church, Nieuwe-Kerk^ is one of the finest in 
the kingdom, and contains the tomb of the celebrated admiral De Ruy- 
Hr. In the fine street called Heeren-Gragt^ meets the soc^iety Fefix Mmtis^ 
which, from its embracing the sciences, literature, and commerce, is one 
^ the most important and most popular of this capital. It was esta- 
Niihed within tb^ last fifty years, and is divided into five classes. The 
fintii directed to agriculture, commerce, and manufactures; the second 
to mathematics and natural philosophy; the third to painting, sculpture, 
ad architecture; the fourth to music; and the fifth to general literature. 
Eich cUss ha& its separate museum, library, and hall of assembly, and 
tbe rtlcs of each department are as liberal as the objects are enlarged* 
The building where this society holds its sittings is neat and coramo- 
dioBs, and may be regarded an ornament to the city. The finest gate of 
the city is that of Haarlem. There are in Amsterdam three theatres and 
aconaiderable number of hospitals and almshouses, six of which are for 
wphaot alone, and an equal number are houses of correction and hard 
Ishoiir. These establishments, much better attended to than in most coun* 
^t of Europe, are an inevitable scourge in a city, the rendezvous of a 
crowd of strangers, who spend their gold there, and corrupt the lower 
<^btte8. We must see the vast East India House, the buildings of the 
Admiralty, which, of themselves, resemble a city, the docks for ship- 
Uldisg, and the majestic extent of the harbour, in order to judge of 
vhat was the former activity of Amsterdam, by the stir which still pre* 
Tula. Thereiannually enter the harbour 3000 vessels, but its « oommeKe 
^e with the two worlds is not the only support of its popu- * M»dind«fuy. 
' ^Q* There are manufactures here of a great variety of stuffs, besides 
chemical products, tobacco, hardware, and jewellery; from the juniper a 
Sf^ quantity of Geneva is distilled; and the art of the lapidary is car- 
M to the highest degree of perfection. This great capital was, in the 

'^is* 11 for the Reformed religion, 2 French,! English,! Scots, 2 for the Confeasion 
tf Aunbtirgy 1 Arnientsn» 3 Baptist, 24 Roman Catholic, 1 Quaker, and 3 Jewish Syna- 
(Vttes. 
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twelfth centurfi founded at the foot of a castle on the banks of the Am- 
ate], from whence it obtained its nanne. Towards the middle of the four* 
teenth. century it received the title of a cityi in 1482* it was surrounded 
by waHs$ but it was not till 1578, when it declared its adherence to tbt 
pacification of Ghent, that it acquired ^importance; a century later, it 
had drawn within its walls the whole trade of which Antwerp had beea 
so long in possession. At the commencement of the sixteenth centarf, 
it contained only 3,500 houses; at present, the number exceeds 3f ,000. If 
we are to believe a well informed geographer,^ the maintaining the bridges, 
the canais, and the dikes of this city, and those which are within her billi 
of mortality, cost thirty million franks per day! What treasures mast 
Holland be possessed of, to retain the billows of the ocean within the arti- 
ficial barriers opposed to them! We conclude our account of this great 
city, by noticing the canal formed some years ago to the Texel, by which 
the dangerous navigation of the Zuyderzee is avoijded, and not only mer- 
chant ships, but ships of war sail direct from the Texel to the port of 
Amsterdam. - 

I A canal, four leagues in length, conducts from Amsterdam 
Haarkm. | ^^ HoaYkm^ an important city, surrounded by fosses and ram- 
parts flanked with towers, which recall to remembrance the horrors of 
the ^oo famous siege which this city sustained in 1573 against the Spa- 
niards, commanded by the Duke of Alva. After a series of bloody repri- 
sals (head for head) on the part of the besiegers and besieged, and a re* 
sistance of six months, the duke forced the place to capitulate, promised 
an amnesty, and perjured himself, by putting to death, within three days 
from the surrender, in cold blood, and accompanied by the most frightful 
punishments, the magistrates of the city, the reformed ministers, 3,000 
citizens, and the remains of the garrison! The buildings of this city are 
handsome; the streets are not broad, but supplied with foot-paths, lined 
with balustrades, and crossed by canals planted with trees; they present 
an ensemble so much the more agreeable, as the greater part of the 
houses are decorated with marble, with daz:^ing sheets of brass, and with 
paintings. The finest of its buildings is the town-house. The church of 
Saint Bavon is celebrated for its magnificent organ, composed of 8CX)0 
pipes, the harmony of which surpasses the highest melody we can con- 
ceive. In the market-place, a statue erected to Laurence Koster, announces 
that this city boasts of having given birth to this man, who passes, espe- 
cially at Haarlem, for the true inventor of printing, from whom Faust 
and Guttemberg have attempted to steal his types, his secret, and his tide 
to the gratitude of posterity. This city is also the country of the learned 
hellenist, Cornelius Schrevelius, and of Wouvermans, Van-der-Helst, and 
several other celebrated painters. Its society of sciences, which ranks 
distinguished men amongst its members, and that called the T^yMm, 
which every year proposes prizes for the solution of several sciendfic 
questions, place Haarlem in the rank of the learned cities in Holland. It 
is also famed for its bleaching-grounds, its manufactures of wool and silk, 
of carpeting and velvets, its soap-works, and type-foundries, and, above 
all, for its gardens, where the culture of tulips has almost degenerated to 
a mania. All the surrounding groundfs are consecrated to this species of 
industrp— thus adding to th^ beauty of its environs, where there is dis- 
tinguishable a magnificent promenade culled ik6 Wbod^ pleasure-houses, in 
the finest style, and the ruins of the old fortress of Brederode, whose red 
towers rise majestically in the, air. 

L« den I ^^-^ ^^^^ ^®"* Haarlem to L$ifden, formed between a canal 
^ ^' ' and the calm sea of Haarlem.^ ia;'equally beautiful, and as well 

k Af. jRetc^/, counsellor of the Duke of Saze-C«bouig- Goths, author of ''Guide dai 
Voyageun en Europe." * 
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Impt ms tl^e walks of an English garden; it is not annoyed by carts, 
everT* thing in Holland being carried by canals. To this city, the birth 
pUce of Rembrandt, of Gerard Dow, Muschenbroeck, of Isaac Vossius, 
asd of John of Leyden, the leader of the German fanatical and misled 
anabmptists of the sixteenth century, it is, for an extent of six miles, one 
oontiiMicd agreeable promenade in the midst of meadow-grounds, country 
bottaesy and elegant villages. Formerly celebrated for its industry, and 
for its trade in books, which the printing presses of the Elzevirs rendered so 
actiTe, it still contains a population of more than 28,000 souls. Its uni- 
versity, founded in 1575, possessing fine collections, a library of 60,000 
volumes, and 14,000 maiiuscripts, and enjoying a high reputaticm in the 
teamed world, is at all times much resorted to. Of great extent^ sur- 
rounded with fosses, and with walls opening to the country round by 
eight ^ates, Leyden is the union of a vast number of islands, intersected 
by canals bordered with trees, covered with wide and straight streets, 
which communicate with each other by a vast number of bridges, prin-* 
cipally of stone. The principal street, called the Rupenburg, is a very 
i»e one, and considered by the people of Leyden as unrivalled in Europe: 
whatever may be in this, the whole appearance of the town is plcasingi 
and the number of handsome houses and venerable looking buildings give 
it an air of importance. In its town-house is to be seen one of the finest 
pictures of Lucas, one of its painters, representing the last judgment. 
The Gothic church of Saint Peter contains the tomb of the celebrated 
and excellent Boerhaave. The old castle, a witness of the famous siege 
which this city sustained in 1574 against the Spaniards, during which 
more than 6000 persons perished by famine, contains a labyrinth visited 
by strangers. Several parts of this fortress appear to be of Roman con- 
straction, which, seems confirmatory of the opinion, hitherto uncertain, 
that Leyden occupies the ground of Lugdunum Batavorum^ mentioned in 
the Theodosian Table, in the Itinerary of Antoninus, and by Ptolemy, as 
the most important city of the Batavi. This city, and the Hague, which 
is but three leagues from it, are in South Holland. It is deserving notice 
in a geographical work, that it is at Leyden where the Rhine, i The Rhine 
till very lately, in the words of an old traveller, "faintly • «i^yd«n. 
fiabhed its course, by losing the small remainder of its waters in.two or 
three canals, without having the honour to enter into the sea.'' The fate 
of this mighty river is singular and hard. After rolling its majestic 
streana from the Lake of Constance to the frontiers of Holland, it is there 
robbed of its name by the Waal, which carries off the largest half of its 
waters. Before its arrival at Arnheim, the canal of the Yssel, running to 
the eastward, deprives it of another part of them; and again, below Arn- 
heim, the Leek has usurped the name of the principal branch of the 
stream, leaving the smaller and now much diminished branch, under the 
splendid name of the Rhine, to pass on to Utrecht, where the Vecht car- 
ries off another part of its waters. What remains of this mighty river, 
was formerly lost in a marsh, without reaching the sea, but is, by a canal 
cat between the years 1804 and 1810, carried to the sea, which it joins at 
the village of Kaiwyk. 

The number of considerable cities which cover the territories of the 
Hsall province of South Holland, is extraordinary; we can only notice the 
flsost interesting. ThfiHague^(l}xkXx\iiHaag^ov8'QrowenhgaaiYT. ■ ^^^^^ 
Jm Hayt^) as the residence of ihe court, and the place where the * ^ *^^ 
States-General assemble, merits the first notice. Before the revolution of 
Brussels in 1830, the Hague divided this honour with that city. Its impor- 
tance does not arise from its size and population; but it must, notwith- 
ttanding, be reckoned among the finest cities in Europe. It is one of the 
small number of those in the ^w Countries, the soil of which is dry, and 
the air pure and healthy. Two-thirds of its streets are intersected by 
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canals bordered with trees; fine plantations coTer also its squares^ and 
render the regularity of its buildings more agreeable to the eye. An air 
of ease is observable in every part of the Hague, which is a parliametit- 
ary rather than a commercial city. The mercantile quarter is composed 
of streets, narrow indeed, but yet of great neatness; in the quarter where 
Che burgesses reside, the houses have a handsome appearance, and the 
Public I streets are wide, straight, and paved with bricks; the finest is 

boiidiDii. I ^i^e Prinzen-Oraeht, The old Palace-Royal, an immense balM- 
ing,but an ungraceful combination of the difierent orders of architecture, 
contains a fine library, a collection of medals, valuable pictures, and the 
archives of the kingdom. The new palace, built by William III., and 
those of the Count of Bentheim and Prince Maurice of Nassau, are each 
of them splendid of their kind. The palace last mentioned contains the 
Museum, which is visited by all the curious: more than 400 pictures recall 
the ancient splendour of the Flemish and Dutch Schools. A museum, 
filling several apartments, contains a magnificent collection of Chinese 
and Japanese curiosities, besides objects of great value in the eyes of such 
Hollanders, as are acquainted with the history of their country. There 
are here preserved the clothes worn by William of Nassau, the founder 
of the Dutch republic, when struck by a ball from the fanatic Balthasar 
Gerard; the dress of the Stadtholder, William III.; the hair of William 
IV.; the hat of DeRuyter; the silver drinking-cups of the Marquis Spi- 
nola; and the silver trowel employed by Alexander of Russia in plastering 
a stone in the hut of his great progenitor at Saardam. The Stadt, or 
town-house, the market for corn, and the new church, are likewise fine 
edifices; the last is especially remarkable for its wobd work. We would * 
enter upon by far too extensive a field, were we to enumerate or describe 
the hospitals, the charity houses, the schools, the collections, and:the 
scientific societies of the Hague. All the cities of the Low Countries 
possess similar establishments. Let us only notice, before proceeding*, 
thart this royal city is the country of the astronomer Huyghens, and of 
the poet Joannes Secundus, who imitated with so much grace ^nd ease 
Environs of i the language of Ovid. The environs of the Hague, so agree- 
theHacue. I ^ble and verdant, are besides adorned by charming houses and 
magnificent walks. The beauty of the walk called the Wood surpasses 
every thing imaginable of it; majestic trees intertwine their thick foli&ge 
in the air; at the extremities of the walk, pavilions, concealing under 
elegant fronts, garden or coffee-houses, serve as places of entertainment 
for pedestrians; for the Dutch prefer shutting themselves up in these pa- 
vilions, to which they are attracted on the Sundays by excellent bands of 
music, to enjoying pure air under the great arches of this magnificent 
wood. Near this promenade U situated the beautiful royal mansion of 
Orangtnzaal, A fine avenue' conducts to the village of Sehevding or SeJke- 
veningen^ where are to be found difierent places of amusement. Its length 
is said to be nearly two miles in a straight line, having a spacious path in 
the centre for carriages, with a separate path for equestrians and pedes- 
trians on each side of the centre path. The spire of Scheveling church 
is seen at the extremity of the avenue, and the effect of the whole is very 
striking. To the south-east of the Hague lies the castle of Ryswick, 
where was signed, in 1697, the treaty of peace between the Germanic 
empire, Spain, England, Holland, and France. An obelisk has been 
erected to record the memory of this evenit 

The country between the Hague and the Delft is "a piece of animated 
tranquillity. All that art has done is to give appropriate decoration to 
rural objects, and every cottage bears the marks of comfort and pros- 
perity. Canals, raised above the level of the sea, and of the neighbo|iriDg 
plains; windmills, curiously and beautifully thatched; large farms, ovei*- 
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with flottrishing cattlei lerel and excdlent rouds;'^ villas, walks^ 
aad gardenst are some of the features of the agreeable landscape spread 
before the traveller. Bdfty two leagues from the Hague, oc- • ^^ 
caples a beautiful position on the banks of the SMt. It is a ' 
place of defence of the third class, a city without stir, and almost without 
trade, although possessing manufactures of cloth, carpeting, and %oap, 
beaidea brew-houses of reputation. Formerly it was celebrated for its 
potteries, and hence the name of Delft^ware. It is 800 years old; but the 
bouses are well built, and the public buildings are eren magnificent. 
^The deserted streets declare that the best days of Delft are passed away. 
Every thing about the streets and houses shows remarkable attention to 
neatness; and Delft, although without the interest attending the bustle of 
trade, remains a true specimen of an old Dutch town." We see in the 
old church the tombs of Admiral Heyn and the celebrated Tromp; the 
aew church contains those of Grotius and the physician Leuwenhoeck, 
both natives of Delft, which they have thus rendered illustrious; but the 
most remarkable monument in this church is the mausoleum of William 
L: at Prinseri'Hof^ a few steps from it, this prince was assassinated by 
Balthasar Gerard. From Delft, in less than two hours, we arrive at Roi' 
lertfuifi, the most commercial and the most populous city in ■ » . . 
Holland next to the capital. Rotterdam, besides being one of ' ^ ^^ ^^ 
the most beautiful cities in Holland, is most advantageously situated for 
trade, both foreign and internal. It stands on one of the branches of the 
Meuse, about twenty miles from the German Ocean, and by this river 
vessels of a large size come up to it, and, by means of canals, are carried 
to different parts of the city, and to the very doors of the houses. '^ No- 
thing," says an old traveller quaintly, *'can be compared with the plea* 
saat mixture of chimneys, tops of trees, and streamers of vessels; one ^s 
astonished to behold so beautiful a confusion, and can hardly UM whether 
it be a fleet, a city, or a forest.*' The*c1ty is well paved and clean, the 
houses well built, and every thing appears to indicate an active and pros- 
perous commerce. There are no remarkable public buildings; but the 
qnaj, called the Boompjea^ presents a long line of handsome houses, the 
mansions of wealthy merchants. It possesses schools and learned socie* 
ties; it is the native place of Erasmus, whose house may still be seen, and 
to whom they have erected a statue in bronze; and yet it is the only large 
city in the Netherlands which does not possess a public library. With 
this fact before us, shall we be guilty of injustice towards the inhabitants 
of Rotterdam, in pronouncing them the Boeotians of the Low Countries. 
Absorbed by their commercial occupations, the moments must be very 
few which they have to devote to the study of letters and the sciences!" 
The name of this city signifies the dike of Rotter^ because it is situated at 
the place where the small river of that name throws itself into the Lower 
Meosc. Between an arm of this river and the lake of Biesbosch, stands 
Jhrdreeht^ or Dor/, a city which disputes the palm of anti- i ^o h h 
qaity with Delft. It is distant from Rotterdam about four ' ' ''^ '■ 
leagues, and is fortifiedj but its situation in the midst of an island would 
prove a much better defence than the old ramparts which surround it. 
The trade of Dort was once very considerable, and its situation is said to 
be more favourable for foreign trade than» Rotterdam, the harbour admit- 
ting vessels of gre^ater burden; but, whatever be the cause, the trade now 
is very limited, and confined very much to timber, which is floated down 
the Rhine in immense rafts. The buildings of Dort are chiefly old-fashion- 

I For. QuArt. Reyiew, No. IX. Vol. Y. p. 237. 

■ ** We speak sdviaedly/' say the Foreign Quarterly Reriewen, ** in saying that Bot- 
tcrdam has among its inhabitants wrtterB of a high order^ and that a literary spirit is widely 
diffused among them."— /*oreigfi Quarterly Review, No. IX. Yol. v. p. 227. 
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ed« Within the bounds of this city was held, in 1 6 1 8 and 1 6 1 9, the famotts 
synod which condemped the doctrines of Arminius; and at the^ame time 
the States-General, influenced by Prince Maurice, sentenced and put to 
death the grand pensionary Barneyelt, at the advanced age of 73, 50 of 
which he had spent with integrity and ability in the service of his coun- 
try. The learned Grotius was imprisoned along with Barnevelt, and« after 
a detention of several years, escaped through a stratagem of his wife. The 
two brothers, John and Cornelius De Witt, who were torn to pieces by an 
insurrection of the populace in 1672, were natives of Dort. 
Middi bo I ^^^ province of Zeeland, formed by the islands which lie 
* ' at the mouth of the Scheld, has for its capital Middlebaurg^ in 
the island of Walcheren. This is an industrious commercial city, wealthy, 
and even attached to learning, or at least possessing a society of the sci- 
ences, besides being the birth place of Leydeker, author of a work on the 
Hebrew republic. A large canal, constructed in 1817, supplies the place 

I of. its ancient harbour. In the same island Flushing or F7i9^ 
"^' ' singen^is defended by important fortifications, possesses a large 
and secure harbour, docks which can contain 80 ships of the line, builds 
ing-yards and immense store-houses, erections for which they are indebted 
in a great measure to the French, who, after having expelled the English 
in 1809, kept possession of this place till 1814. It was the first city which, 
in 1572, erected the standard of liberty; and had also the glory of giving* 
birth to the renowned De Ruyter. The house where he was born is still 
shown to strangers. 

In northern Brabant, the farthest south of the Dutch provinces, and the 
most important for the rank which it occupies in the States-General, tenp 
cities would merit being mentioned, if we did not wish to avoid the mo- 
notonous repetitions which would follow the description of a great num- 
ber of places presenting the same appearance. The three principal places 
are fortified towns. On the righf bank of the eastern Scheld, and tn the 

I midst of swamps, stand Bergen-op-zoom^ celebrated as a fort- 

■ ress, and regarded as, a chef-d^uvre of the celebrated Coe- 
horn. It is famed for the anchovies which are caught in its neighbour- 
hood, and for its earthenware. The tower of the castle widens as it rises, 
seems ready to fall, and shakes with the least wind. 

T Boia-le-DuCy in Dutch Hertogenbasch^ is the capital of the pro- 
', ** ® ^^' 1 yince. Watered by the Dommel and the Aa, which unite 
lower down, and fall into the Meuse, it can, by inundating the environs, 
augment the means of defence which its citadel and two forts already af- 
ford. The streets are straight and well built; the canals branch into nine 
divisions; the town-house and cathedral are its finest edifices, and its trade 
is considerable. Among its celebrated men, are reckoned the painter 
Jeh>me Bos, and the mathematician S'Gravesande. Betwixt these twa 
Breda I ^^^^^* ^^^ eight leagues from both of them, stands BredOf 

* defended by fortifications which are nearly a league in cir- 
cumference, and by vast marshes. It is celebrated in the annals of wart 
in 1590, Maurice of Nassau, made himself master of it by concealing in a 
boat loaded with turf, which he caused to enter the place by night, etghty 
soldiers, who secured the governor and opened the gates. Spinola, the 
Spanish general, thirty-five years later, forced it to surrender, and burned 
the famous boat. The French seized it in 1794; but in 1813, during a 
sortie which they made to attack the besieging Russian army^ the inhabi- 
tants rose up, closed the gates, and prevented the garrison from re-enter- 
ing. One of its finest buildings is the great church, the spire of which 
is 360 feet high. 

cbanietMor t There are few countries where the physical constitution of 
tiwDiifeb. 1 ^|j^ jqJi appears to have more influence upon the character and 
manners of the inhabitants than the Dutch provinces. The humidity of 
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the climate renders them dull, phlegmatic, and slow; they a,re rarely affect* 
cd by violent passions, but their apathy ceases whenever their interest is 
affected. Selfishness is said to be the basis of their actions, love of gain 
their chief stimulant. Let us acknowledge, however, that these two fail- 
ings ha^e been the causes of their past greatness, of their riches, their 
patriotism, and even of the wisdom of their institutions, and that economy 
is become one of their political virtues. If their parsimony led them to 
throw off the yoke of Spain, which loaded them with taxes, — to refuse to 
pay tithes to the clergy,^— and indulgences to the Roman pontiff; in the 
great struggle which they sustained in the sixteenth century^ their calcu- 
lating spirit, and their perseverance triumphed over every obstacle. They 
lelt that religious liberty was the basis of civil liberty; and that this last 
confirmed freedom of trade and industry; and, in the knowledge of this, 
they presqrved as long as they could, the advantages of a representative 
government. On this account, whatever may have been the moving spring 
of their great actions, they have at least the merit of having directed their 
interested views towards what might be conducive to the promoting the 
prosperity of their country. Their traducers have thought it sufficient to 
bring forwsird their faults, to diminish the favourable impression made 
upon the mind by that ^ crowd of useful works and establishments main- 
tained at so great an expense, which give to Holland so peculiar an as- 
pect.. These dikes, sa^ these detractors, raised to arrest the encroach- 
ments of the ocean, are only owing to their care for their own preservation: 
these canals which intersect the country in every direction, have been cut 
with no other view than to favour their commercial relations; these hos- 
pitals^ these benevolent estat>lishments, so excellent and so numerous, have 
only been founded to shelter a rich aristocracy from the attacks of the 
lover classes; their good faith in matters of business, has no view bti^ the 
necessity of securing confidence." Man is a being composed of virtues 
and vices; and we ought not to expect from a people more disinterested- 
sess than from an individual. Who does not see that in attributing to 
their interest alone, the institutions and spirit of order which do honour 
to the Dutch, we render homage to their judgment? They are reproached 
with their national pride. Where is then the nation which does not love 
to look back upon its past splendour? The French themselves, the most lively 
people in the world, do they not rather prefer to think upon their mili- 
tary glory, than upon that which they have acquired in the arts, in litera- 
ture, and in the sciences? 

The manners of the Dutch are not dissolute: this has been • Mranenor 
attributed with some reason, to the coldness of their ch^rac- ' i^e Dutch. 
ler, and to their parsimonious turn. Not very delicate in their affections, 
those who have mistresses choose them from the class of servants, and 
sometimes the women show themselves not more difficult to please in the 
choice of the objects of their weakness. There is much less depravity 
found among the lower classes in Holland than in any part of Europe. 
It is very seldom that we hear thefts spoken of, and still more rare to hear 
of crimes committed. To go little abroad, to smoke much, to eat and 
drink often, are nearly the principal amusements of the rich Hollanders. 
They do not appreciate the pleasures of society, but they can taste ;he 
quiet enjoyment of domestic life. The only intercourse in society that 
does take place, is regulated by business or profession. Thus, there are 
captains of vessels, rich merchants and bankers, persons in public officey 
traders, courtiers, shopkeepers, burgesses; but these classes never mix, 
sad even live in a sort of jealousy one of another. Artists and men of 
ktters are little thought of, and though there is no country where there 

■ See a work entitled: Quatre mois dans les Psys-Bas, torn. ii. 
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are found more museuma, scientific coUectiont, literary and learned 
ties, the good days when so many literary characters, savans, and cele- 
brated painters, were seen to shine in Holland, are for e^er past; sciences 
and the arts are now only the relaxations of the industrious rich, vrfao, 
appreciating properly the noble efforts of the human mind, spare no ex- 
pense to give to their children an education which disposes them to g^TC 
themselves up to similar enjoyments. 



STATISTICAL TABLE OF THE BELGIAN PROVINCES. 

1 • 




Population 


Superflclfli 
in n«ciaret. 




"^ Province!. 


ill 18S7. 


PopillBtSOM* 






""Brussels 


100,000 


South Brabant 


492,736 


307 733J ^^<>"V^»» 

307,733-^ Tirlemont 


16,000 
8,000 






^^Nivelles • 


r,ooo 






C MONS 


30,000 


Hainault 


546,345 


377, 390 J Tournayt 


33,000 


• 




[Ath 


8,000 


Namur 


190,482 


"'.«» \ Sirr 


17,000 
4,000 






rLlEOE 


49,000 


Liege 


337,556 


282, 593 J Vervierji 


16,000 


' 




iHuy 


5,000 






"Maestrioht ^ 


19,000 






Venloo 


6,000 


Limburg 


334,368 


455,316^ Ruremonde 


4,000 








Hasselt 


6,000 








Saint Trond 


7,000 






Antwerp 


65,00O 


Antwerp 


319,285 


^^M SS' 


10,000 
18,000 






V.Liere 


11,000 






"Ghent 


ro,ooo 






Oudenarde 


5,000 






Alost 


12,000 


East Flanders 


689,158 


298,370^ Termonde 


6,000 






Renaix 


10,000 






Saint Nicolas 


14,000 






Lokeren 


13,000 






[ Bruges! 


36,00O 






Ostend 


10,000 


West Flanders 


671,034 


317 422J^^"'''*'*y 
317,433< j^^^j^ 


1 6,000 
5,000 






Thielt 


10,000 






.Ypres 


15,000 






r Luxemburg 


10,000 


Luxemburg 


291,759 


636,343^ Arlon 


3,000 






I 


; Bouillon ' 


3,000 



Total 3,863|63S 3|393,070 
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STATISTICAL TABLE OF THE DUTCH PROVINCES, 



JidminUtrative IHvmonSf Superficieg and Population. 



Populailon 



North Holland 405,939 



• ^ 



Zecland 
Utrecht 

Gaeldres 

Orer-Yssel 
Drcnihe 



132933 1 
1329395 

384,365 

157,158 
56,979 



GroQtngen 


157,973 


Friesland 


200,654 


North Brabant 


337,336 



South Holland 440,662 277,830< 



Superikies 
In -nectares. 

AxSTSRpAMt' 

Haarlem 
239,300^ Horn 

I Alkmaar 
LZaandam 

rRoTTEIlDAM 

The Hague 

Delft 

Leyden 

Dordrecht 

Gorcum 

rARNHBtM 

LHarderwyk 
rZwoLL 
329,96 1 < Deventer 
LCampen 

fAsSBN 

223, 852 -j Meppel 

L Cocverdcn - 

r Boi8-L£-DUCt 

. 484,896 < Breda 

(^ Bergen-op-Zoom 



2,285,663 2,814,281 
Dutch colonies 
at on next page 9,400,000 

11,685,663 



PopttlatioB. 

301,000 

31,000 

10,000 

9,000 

lopoo 

6,6,000 
49,000 
14,000 
39/)00 
11,000 

5,000 
13,000 

5,000 
36,000 

9,000 
10,000 
13/)00 

7fiOQ 

3,800 
l3/)00 
10,000 

7,000 

4,000 

2,000 
24,000 

3,000 
17,000 

7,000 
13,000 
11,000 

6,000 



DUTCH COLONIES. 

CElmina^ or Saint George of the Mine. 

X Various small forts upon the Gold Coast ^Africa. 

I, in Guinea* 



lAfrii 



» The ngni f snd \ in this and preceding table, indicate Bisbopiics and Archbiihoprics. 
Vol. v.— 4 Z 
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9,400,000< 



>Oceanica. 



^SumatrOf (the greatest part of this island*' 
with Bencooien.) 

Java^ whose capital, BataTia, is also that 
of all Dutch Oceanica. 

Madura in whole. 

Celebes, in part. 

Borneo, do. 

Archipelag^o of Sumbava and IHmoTf al- 
most entirely. 

Archipelago' of the Molueccu, almost en- 
tirely. 

Land of Papua in New Guinea. 

Islands of Papua. 

RioUf a small island, now become of little 
commercial importance. 

Islands of Bonatr, Curasao, St. Euatatiua^ 
pih*t of the island of Saint Martin, Saba, 
and some smaiier islands of little im- > America, 
portance. 
wCoIonv of Surinam in Guiana. ' 



STATISTICAL TABLES 

•ONNBOTED WITH THE LATE KINGDOM OF THE NETHERLANDS, BMBILAOIMG 

BOTH DUTCH AND BELGIAN PROVINCES. 

I. Movement of the Population for ten years. 





Population. 




.^ .». 




- 


ProWncei. 






Blrttas. 


Deaths. 


MaiTiages. 


Divoitti. 




1815. 


ias5. 










Zeeland 


111,108 


129,329 


55,331 


42,436 


10,645 


27 


Gueldres 


264,097 


284,363 


90,862 


59,818 


19,337 


IS 


North Brabant 


294,087 


326,617 


100,863 


69,507 


20,380 


1 


North Holland 


375,257 


393,916 


145,744 


12L725 


34,789 


209 


South Holland 


588,505 


438,202 


165,741 


143,850 


34,942 


148 


Utrecht 


107,947 


117,405 


41,038 


29,928 


8,982 


30 


Priesland 


176,554 


202,530 


65,565 


38,219 


15,327 


46 


Overyssel 


147,229 


160,937 


51,951 


37,479 


11,629 


13 


Groningen 


135,642 


156,045 


51,673 


30,539 


11,492 


37 


Drenthe 


46,459 


53,368 


16,723 


9,858 


3,954 


3 


Limburg 


287,613 


321,246 


101,781 


70,549 


22,960 


5 


Liege 


58,185 


331,101 


113,623 


82,698 


24,387 


24 


Namur 


364,400 


189,393 


58,690 


34,134 


12,592 


8 


Luxemburg 


113,597 


292,610 


92,242 


. 58,695 


18,740 


1 


Hainault 


288,595 


546,190 


183,198 


118,289 


39,591 


27 


South Brabant 


441,649 


495,455 


169,181 


119,109 


36,423 


5 


East Flanders 


615,689 


687,267 


218,830 


162,834 


43,120 





West Flanders 


516,324 


563,826 


191,139 


141,310 


37,882 


6 


Antwerp 


291,565 


323,678 


101,471 


70,623 


23,075 


2 


The Kingdom 


5,424,502 


6,013,478 


2,015,64611,441,600 


430,247 


605 
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II. TMe showing th€ Ratio of Population to Jkath»^ BMhs^ fye. 





Rate of in- 








Ratio of 


Ratio of 

births to 

marriagea 

in Iflfi 


ProvlncefL 


creaae of po- 

palation for 

5 yeanto 


Ratio of popalatio 


DlaiaS4to 


fcnale 
lomale 
births in 


• 


1685. 


Deaths. 


BirUis. 


Marriages. 


1834. 


lu joatm. 


Korlh Holland 


0.040 


34.5 


23.2 


104.4 


0.956 


4.50 


£ast Flanders 


0.051 


44.8 


28.4 


165.3 


0.946 


5.82 


Lamburg 


0.053 


47.5 


29.2 


90.3 


0.956 


3.09 


Antwerp 


0.056 


48.8 


30.7 


142.9 


0.960 


4.65 


Zceland - 


0.056 


31.4 


20.7 


113.7 


0.960 


5.49 


North Brabant - 


0.D59 


51.4 


29.2 


150.0 


0.974 


5.14 


Namur - • - 


0.062 


57.9 


29.8 


150.9 


0.907 


5.06 


I^lege - 


0.065 


46.2 


28.9 


154.1 


0.942 


5.33 


Utrecht ... 


. 0068 


36.3 


24.3 


118.2 


0.939 


4.86 


^uth Brabant - 


0.068 


38.2 


26.1 


142.2 


0.970 


5.45 


Gueldres 


0.069 


53.7 


27.6 


131.1 


0.952 


4.75 


South Holland - 


0.O70 


35.0 


23.9 


113.3 


0.959 


4.74 


OTeryssel 


0.071 


43.5 


26.5 


121.9 


0.937 


4.60 


West Flanders - 


0.073 


40.7 


. 27.5 


137.7 


0.930 


5.01 


Hainault 


0.073 


51.1 


27.4 


136.5 


0.921 


4.98 


Groningen - 


0.078 


49.3 


28.9 


149.3 


0.898 


5.17 


Luxemburg - 


0.080 


53.8 


27.9 


149.9 


0.967 


5.37 


Friesland - 


0.086 


46.1 


27.1 


128,7 


0.944 


5.75 


Orenthe - 


0.087 


55.0 


27.8 


130.3 


0.895 


4.69 


Average for the 


























kingdom - 
Do. for 1825 - 


0.062 


43.8 


27.0 


132.4 


0.947 


4.90 


— 


41.0 


27.1 


127.2 


0.943 


4.70 



III. Land in Cultivation^ 



ProTincM. 

Zceland 
Guelder] and 
North Brabant 
North Holland 
South Holland 
Utrecht - 
Friesland 
Ovcryssel 
Groningen 
Drenthe - 
Limburg 
Liege 
Naraur 
Luxemburg 
Hainault 
South Brabant 
East Flanders 
West Flanders 
Antwerp 

Total 



Hectares of land 


Hectares In 


in the whole. 


ettltlvatian. 


153,416* 


148,029 


509,195 


289,802 


501,293 


277,183 


245,114 


203,008 


387,181 


244,213 


133,194 


110,281 


263,618 


235,705 


328,712 


175,863 


204,899 


173,063 


229,266 


74,229 


466,687 


310,514 


288,992 


237,579 


347,683 


278,397 


650,210 


463,423 


372,449 • 


856,258 


328,426 


316,883 


282,361 


264,988 


316,585 


296,915 


283,830 


197,303 



- 6,198,131 4,653,636 



* There are some sliglit differences in the quantities of land as exhibited in this table, 
and the tables on pages 728 and 729. The present table is taken from the Foreign Quar- 
ttrly Reviewt No. X. art. Ndherland$. 

« A hectare of land is tqual to 2\ English acres. 
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• IV, State of the pruent Manufacturing Interett m the Netkertandf. 



BulMtanceik 

Iron 

Copper 

Woollens 

Linens 

Cottons 

Sugar (refined) 

Salt (do.) 

Spirits 

Beer 

Tobacco 

Oil 

Soap 

Lace 

Leather 



Value in Fr. 



Sobstaaeea. 



46,000,000 

5,000,000 

80,000,000 

95,000,000 

50,000,000 

14,000,000 

10,000,000 

40,000,000 

112,000,000 

28,000,000 

30,000,000 

10,000,000 

25,000,000 

28,000,000 

Earthenware and pottery 4,000,000 
Bricks and tiles 6,000,000 

Printing and books 15,000,000 

Bleaching 10,000,000 

Carry forward 608,000,000 



Brought forward 
Dying 
Paper 

Caps and bonnets 
Cheese 
Jewellery 
Starch 

Acids and salts 
Cordage 
Hats 
Glass 
Clocks' 
Cards 

Embroidery 
Turnery 
Lead and zinc 
Miscellaneous 



taFr. 

608,0OO»O0O 
10,0OO»000 
8,000,000 
7,000,000 
lOtOOOfOOO 
4,000,000 
3,500,000 
1,500,000 
3,000,000 
6,000,000 
3,000,000 
4,000,000 
1,300,000 
1,200,000 
600,000 
UOOO,000 
4,000,000 



Total 675,000,000 



V. Principal Branches of the Expenditure of the Netherlander 



IN FLORINS. 



]81«. 



King's household 

Great offices of state 

Foreign affairs 

Justice 

Interior & Watcrstaat 

-—Expense of canals, 

8cc. 
Religions, except the 

Catholic 
Catholic religion 
Education, arts, com 

nierce,and colonies 
Finances 
Navy 
Army 



2,600,000 

1,468,635 

937,838 

3,394,511 



7,245,910 

1,264,261 
1,325,176 

3,894,736 
23,314,342 

6,554,531 
27,128,574 



1621. 



2,600,000 

1,211,285 

705,503 

3,221,347 



5,019,322 

1,423,449 
3,086,730 

1,723,882 
34,309,517 

5,037,745 
17,427,732 



1890. 



Avarafe for Uie 



2, 100,000 

1,065,430 

766,969 

2,191,049 



6,159,249 

1,327,311 
1,631,413 

73,019* 
38,707,562 
6,582,842 
18,444,535 



2,531,636 

1,202,811 

787,638 

3,343,567 



5,744,439 

1,351,813 
1,663,863 

3,155,530 
31,553,101 

5,775,711 
22,852,651 



Finances, 

Revenue in Fr. 161,836,000. Debt in Fr. 3,800,000,000. 

VI. Publications in the Netherlands. 

18SS. 

Theology . • . Ill 

Jurisprudence, Medicine, Physics . 93 

History ... 94 

Philology, Poetry, Theatricals . . 135 

Miscellaneous, Novels . . 246 

679 763 741 

' The charges for education are now included under the head of <* Interior.'* 



1816. 


IS?. 


103 


99 


105 


146 


96 


96 


134 


114 


335 


386 
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Translations from German 
Do. French 

Do. English 

Do. Spanish 



MM. 


in?. 


107 


130 


57 


58 


30 


35 


1 


•— 



195 



303 



VII. Students of the Univeraiiiet of the Netherlander \»t Jan, 1836. 













Philowpby 






TiMologjr. 


Law. 


M^dldiw. 




mndLettan. 


Total 


Lejden 


103 


18 


60 


8 


337 


536 


Utrecht 


154 


103 


30 


33 


170 


480 


Groningen 


94 


73 


38 


14 


91 


300 


LovYain 





154 


70 


63 


335 


633 


Liege 





197 


84 


63 


115 


481 


Ghent 





144 


134 


33 


54 


355 



351 



809 



386 



314 



993 



3774 



The increase^ during a period of three years, in the Students of the whole 

six establishments^ is thus exhibited: 



1894. 



ias5. 



1688. 



Theology 

Uw 

Medicine 

Sciences 

Philosophy and Letters 



346 


335 


351 


733 


807 


809 


355 


374 


386 


333 


336 


314 


718 


904 


993 



Total 



3,375 



3,636 



3,753 
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IX. Co mmer cial Movement of the principal Porte of the Rngdem^ years 

1826~1828. 



Ships entered at Amsterdam 
Do. . at Ratterdam 
Do. at Antwerp 

Do. at Ostend 

Herring Fishing 



1898> 

1,887 

1,587 

928 

482 

131 



18m, 

1,982 

1,731 

822 

501 

1.42L 



1898. 

2,132 

2,085 

955 

574 



X. Jirmy and Navy in 1829. 



Army 

rShips in commission 
I Ships of the Line 
Navy ^ Frigates 
CorYettes 
Smaller Vessels 



u 




43,297 men. 
4,314 men. 

131 vessels. 



XI. Charitable Jnetitutione of the Netherlander 



Nature of loatltudoiit. 

Administrations for re- 

lieYing the Poor at 

home 
Commissions for dis- > 

tributing Food, Sec. 5 
Societies of Maternal 5 

Charity 5 

Hospitals 

Funds for Military Service 
Royal Hospital of Messine 
Poor Schools 
Workhouses of Charity 
Depots of Mendicity 
Societies of Beneficence for > 

the Colonies 5 

Establishments for the Deaf ? 

and Dumb 5 



Number of In- 
Btitutioai. 



IndJvidaiito 
relieved. 



of Ezpennfbr 
Her. individual 



Total 
Monts de Pi^t^ 
Savings Bank 



5,1£9 745,652 5,448,740 7.31 



36 22,056 
4 1,448 



724 


41,172 


1 


2,277 


1 


156 


285 


147,296 


34 


6,169 


8 


2,598 



8,553 



239 



82,424 

13,493 

4,091,157 
110,942 
'23,290 
247,176 
406,704 
229,587 

353,529 



S.7S 

9.32 

99.37 
48.73 
149.30 
1.67 
65.92 
88.37 



41.33 



41,994 175.70 



6^228 977,616 11,049,036 [av. 11*30 
124 4,208,068 

50 18,035 2,771,608 [Av. 153.93 
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^[ 


o.o-o»-=,->25;->o.g5o«o« 1 


1 

J 


Hi 


Destruction of Property 
Falae Coining - 
Counterfeit Seals, Sec. 
Fraud by False Pretences 

in Commercial Writings 

Other Frauds 
Fraudulent Bankruptcy - 
Robbery in Churches 
on the Highway* 

Other Robberies 

Alteration of Bills, Bonds, fcc. 

Embezzlement of Titles and Deeds 

Breaking Seals 

Importing Prohibited Goods 




J 


ogow«ooo»;»-j;Oo — Mowo^oo 


i 


1^- 
1 


Political crimes - - 
Rebellion - • 6S 16 
Breach of Sanitary Laws - o 
Escapes from Detention 3 
Perjury and Subornation - 17 2 
Assassination - - 13 3 
Poisoning - - 
Parricide - - o 
Murder - - - 24 7 
Assaulting and Wounding 33 !6 
Assaults upon Authorities - 2 1 
Arbitrary Arrests - 
Menaces - - - 5 2 
Mendicity with violence 1 
Bigamy - - - 3 
Abortion - - 
InfanUcidc - - 3 
Child-stealing - • 
Rapea and Attempts - 16 3 
Rapea on children under 15 yea 9 I 


t 
I 
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BOOK CLII. 

EUROPE. 
Surope Cantinued.-^Physical features of th§ British Islands* 

Ak atmosphere of fogs, rain and perpetual variation; a political free- 
dom which has long been the envy of the most enlightened nations: an 
established religion owing all its power to its disconnexion with every fo- 
reign influence: a perfect freedom of conscience: an industry which has 
iooreased tenfold the riches of the soil: — all these have given to the Eng- 
lish, a sombre, abrupt and meditative character; a pride which leads them 
to look npon themselves as the first nation of the world; a solitary and 
retired mode of life: a set of manners different from those of the rest of 
Earope: intelligence superior to that of their neighbours: a species of 
egotism and a multitude of prejudices which give rise among the most 
Bamerous class, to that exclusive feeling which people agree to call na- 
tional character; and among those who govern, to those principles, some- 
timea at war with justice, which have stamped British policy with a cer- 
tain obliquity of character that has rendered it an object of distrust even 
to their own allies. Still Great Britain, in spite of the narrow limits of 
her actual territory, has so great a weight in the scale of the world; her 
power, essentially factitious, like that of the machines which multiply the 
product of human industry, places her upon so commanding an eminence^ 
that no one can avoid admiring in her the spectacle of a formidable power^ 
which, like the steam that drives the vast enginery of her manufactures} 
or the ocean where she pretends to reign sole mistress, has roused up in 
her favour, or shaken to their found atiomi, almost every nation of the 
earth. 

The British Isles consist of — Great Britain, comprising England proper,* 
Wales, and Scotland; — Ireland lying west of this: the Hebrides . Enqmera- 
west of Scotland: the Orkney Islands north of these last: and S°?®^]!5L 
ftill farther north the Shetland Islands. South of Great Britain, * • "* ^* 
are a small number of islands, the most considerable ofwhich is Jersey: 
to the south-west is the little archipelago of the Sciily Islands. Several others 
hereafter to be named, are scattered about among the preceding. We shall 
begin our description with those nearest the coast of France, — the Jinglo" 
Norman Isies, 

Six leagues from the western coast of the department of La Manche 
lAts Jersey^ which the Itinerary of Antoninus calls Samia; this island is 
(lefended on the north by rocks of two hundred feet elevation: while on 
the south a surface of shifting sand sinks nearly to the level of the sea. 
Its length from west to east is four leagues; its breadth two: the centre is 
hilly, and the soil fertile: the orchards of apple trees which cover it do 
not admit the cultivation of corn, but furnish annually 26,000 hogsheads 
of cider: and numerous droves of cattle pasture among the trees. The 
principal manufactures are woollen stockings and caps. Chiemsey^ farther 
norths and equal in breadth, but shorter by a league, offers a diversified 
vegetation. Wood is scarce, but the seaweed thrown upon tlie shore, 
serves at once for manure and fuel. The little isle of Sark^ near Guern- 
sey, is surrounded by rocks: the air is free from fogs, and the soil pro- 
daces sufficient grain for the consumption of the inhabitants: the interior 
abounds in rabbits, and the shores in sea-fowl. North of these islands, 
and within three leagues of Cape la Hogue is Alderney^ called by the French 
Ongnyy and known formerly to the Romans by the name of M.rica: this 

Vol. V.^5 a 



T99 Booi^ owe auNiiaBo aud fifty^-segomo. 

island is small, but sufficiently fertile to render its corn an important ob- 
ject of commerce. In the night we may descry from the French coaslf 
the three lights which shine from the summits of three isolated rocks, 
against which the breakers dash and render the shore dangerous in a 
storm. Off against LantTs End^ the south-western extremity of Great 
Britain, lie the small isles of Scilly^ one hundred and forty-five in number, 
but of which five only are inhabited, namely, St. Mary^ Si, Agnes^ T'rascOf 
St. Martin and Bryor^ or Brehar, Excellent wheat is raised in these last. 
They were known to the ancients by the name of Casailerides. Numbers 
of druidical monuments are found upon them. Annty is remarkable for 
the numerous druidical stone basins which it contains. This island, now 
desert, was probably larger in former times: at low water, the foundation^ 
may be seen of many buildings overflowed by the sea. 
[ Great i The Island of Great Britain is the largest in Europe: Lis cx- 
Bntain. f treme length is about two hundred leagues: in the south, it is 
no leagues broad; at the centre 28: and near the centre of Scotland 62. 
It is situated between 49° 57' and 58° 43' north latitude, and between 35' 
iind 8° 34' west longitude from Paris. Its surface contains 1 1,400 leagues* 
Its eastern and southern shores are less deeply indented than the western: 
they are consequently bolder. There are no islands upon the eastern 
c6,ast, and upon the southern none except that of Wight and two others 
of inconsiderable size: on the west are those of Scilly already described, 
Anglesey, Man, Arran, Ila, Jura, Mull, Tiry, Egg, Rum, Sky, the Heb- 
rides and Orkneys. In the south the largest bay is that of Exeter. la 
the east are, beginning at the south, the sandy bay of the Thames; the 
Wash, where the little stream called the Glen meets the sea; the frith 
which receives the Humber; the friths of Forth, Murray and Dornoch. 
On the western coast are the friths of Clyde and Solway; the bays of 
Morecambe and Arlech, and the Bristol Channel, which receives the 
Severn. 

MiohttfliM I ^^^^ mountains of this island constitute a system to which 

* » belong those of all the British Isles. Excluding Ireland, they 
compose three groups: the first towards the north is formed by the high* 
Iknds of Caithness and Inverness; of this group the Orkneys, the Heb* 
rides, Sky and Mull are the extremities. The second consists of the 
Grampian Hills and some other eminences which terminate at the friths 
9f Forth and Clyde. The third comprises the Cheviot Hills and the bro- 
ken surface of Wales and the south part of the island. The first ^roup 
docs not rise above 2500 feet: the highest eminence in the second attains 
to 4400, and in the third a few summits rise to 2500 and 3100 feet. 

Basins and i There are no basins of great extent. The hills of Caithness 
Elvers. | ^^^ ^j^^ Grampian chain form the one most northerly: the 

(TMJiiwt. I "^°?' considerable and rapid river of this basin is the Spey^ 
' which flows with a swift course, and with much obstruciioa 
from cataracts, into Murray Frith. The southern ramifications of the 
'O^Wgm* I ^r^^^pi^ms form with the Cheviots an extensive basin, through 

* ^ which flows the Forth: this river in a course of sixty leagues 
traverses an extent of meadows, forests, and fertile plains, and its waters 
ibound in excellent fish. The Moorlands and a few other hills surround the 

TiiftOiMc. I ^^^^ basin of the Ouse^ which under the name of Tire rises in the 
» valley of Wensley, flows to Aysgarth, where it forms a beauti- 
ful cascade, takes the name of Ouse after receiving the Swale, and the 
name of Humber upon joining the Ocean. The ridge which forms the 
southern limit of this basin, bounds on the north that of the most impor- 
V^Ttemn. I ^*"' "^^"^ ^^ Great Britain, the Thames. The basins of the 
" southern face of the island are too small to give rise to any 
considerable stream. Those on the western face are of small extent ex- 
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taept ibat tniTeVseti by the Severn: this basin is formed by th<^ t Th n ^ ^ 
kigfaest moantains of England and Wales: the Severn rises at ' ^^"^^^ 
fbc foot of Plinlimmon and runs into the Bristol Channel. The basin of 
tbe Clyde in Scotland, is narrow, bat \rorthy of notice for the ■ 
beautiful falls of this river, one of which near Stone Byres is l'^^^ ^^ t 
ci^btf-foar feet perpendicular* The region watered by this stream is 
one of the niost romantic, fertile, and populous in the whole country. 

The lakes of Great Britain are small| the largest in Englatid is Def- 
weni Water^ four miles long and one wide. Its beautiful banks ■ Derwent - 
are much frequented in summer. It embosoms several islands, ' w«ier. 
•ad its waters are subject to violent agitations without any apparent cause 
In Scotland are many lakes, the most noted of which is Loch ■ i^^^i^ 
Letumdf 30 miles long and two to three wide. ' Umbooa. 

Tlie geological features of Great Britian are highly interest- r ^ ,' 
iftg from tbe circumstance of its containing rocks of every 1 ^^^* 
age. • This has given a wide extension in England to the study of geology 
and metallurgy. Slate and coal are among thd most important mineral 
productions of the island. Both in the north and south, mines of irod 
and lead are numerous: copper and tin occur in the south-west* The norttt 
contains copper, mercury, and precious stones; minerals abound iiv evfry 
qaarter. The mines of Great Britain and Ireland are estimated at a va^ 
loe of 41,600,000 dollars. In Scotland micaceous schistus is the prodo^ 
sunant rock. At the Orkneys, and the isle of Sky, red sandstone* takei 
hs place. From the frith of Clyde to Stonel^aven^ a belt of cblortte an^ 
quartz, divides the red sandstone from the micaceous scbistus. Proeeitd^ 
loig south, we meet with coal grit, red sandstone and graywacke at inter- 
valiL* In the other parts of Great Britain, different varieties of the sand- 
atone and' vast tracts of coal extend from the north to the -banks of th^ 
Trenti In the west, argillaceous schistus occupies a large tract of ierri« 
tory upon tbe whole extent of coast, while vast beds of red marl and sandi 
Hone surround the deposits of coal in the south and east. From the moutb 
sf the Severn to that of the Humber, there stretches south-east knd north- 
west a long strip of blue marl and lias: a parallel band of calcareous oolite^' 
a deposit of eacrinat limestone and another of blue marl extend toward the 
Channel followed by the friable and sandy beds of chalk marl^ chalky gjrp*' 
lEum wad other earths like those in the neighbourhood of Paris. These d^«( 
posits which continue to a distance from the shore are stsonv proofs of 
tbe former connexion of Great Britain with the continent. The narrow 
passage of the straits of Dover shows that tbe ocean can easily work itn 
way through clay, sand and chalk. > . 

The rigours of winter, and the heats of summer, are n|itioh i c<h^^^ • '• 
kss ftlt in Great Britain than on the contipem under the same ^ . "^ ^ . ' 
paraUel* The winds from the sea, temper seasons the most oppositev^t 
Ike variations of temperature are sudden and frequent. If the ^oriiinnr 
vegiosis are favourable to the growth of vegetables, the st^ of tbd-at^ 
SM^sphere is often an obstacle to their maturity: rains destroy the ioorswftyi 
c^ipoctation of a plentiful crop. Moreover, in the north there arei^idv 
tracts of barren territory, and on the eastern coast, sand and mabshcsidp*^ 
porse an obstacle to fertility. The most fertile districts are in'the'c^Mi^ 
and south. 

. Our geological description leads us in continuation, to tho^e islands 
nearest Great Britain* On the south we encounter the isle of • .^^ ^ . * .k 
Wight^ called by the ancient Romans FectiSi and by the ancient > *< ^ : ' 
BrilODS Gmth, Its shape is an irregular ftquare, and its surface centaiasi 
50 ^nare lea,gues«. The little stream of Medina divides.il frominorsb t4^ 
south, into two parts, and a chain of hills crosses it from east to west. 

4 

a I 

• See Bsiai Geolagiqus sar I'Ecoise, par If. A. Bou<. 
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Its geological coBstraction is very singular: it is a body of parallel tea^ 
following the direction of the hills: on the south these begin with a bed 
of ferruginous Sand, on ^hich lie sandy glauconit^ chalk, clay, marine de- 
posits and fresh water.* . The soil is fertile, and prodaces seven timei 
more corn than its inhabitants consume. The shores are rocky. 
. I Anglesey or Anglesec^ near the western coast of WalcSf i»* 

^•**y- I larger island than Wight. It is 34 'miles long and 17 broad. 
The ancient Britains called it Mona or Moneg: it was the residence of the 
supreme chief of the druids. The Romans, under the reign of Nero, 
conquered the island, although it was not entirely reduced to subjectioa 
until Agricoky incited by the resistance of the inhabitants, burnt the 
druids alive. Anglesey was successively ravaged by the Saxons and the 
Normans, and was finally reduced to obedience by the English under fid- 
ward I. On the side toward Great Britain it is covered with forests, the 
ancient sanctuaries of druidical superstition: barrows and heaps of stones 
still remain to remind us of its bloody ceremonies. The interior of the 
island is naked, without trees or even hedges: it offers nothing to the view 
but an undulating surface, watered by numerous springs, and covered with 
fertile fields. Corn is raised, and many cattle pastured in the island. A 
copper mine in the hill of Paris affords a source of considerable wealth: 
the metal occurs in a bed in some places 60 feet thick, the greatest mass 
of eopper hitherto discovered: it is worked in the open air like a quarry* 
In this island are also mines of argentiferous lead, and rocks of beautiful 
green marble. The geologist will also notice granite, serpentine, aad 
other transition and secondary deposits. 

I North of Anglesey, opposite the Solway frith, is the Tele ef 

' Man^ 10 leagues in length and five in breadth. The summer 
in this island, is without much heat, so that its scanty vegetation has a 
peculiar character. There are several hills of granitic rock, but most of 
the island is a coal formation. 

^ I The mountainous island of Arran^ where granite and rocks 

■ of an igneous formation are discoverable, seems to have been 
known to the ancients under the name of Brandinoe, Six ponds which it 
^intains, give rise to two small streams. The island is seven leagues in 
length, and its shores abound in herring and salmon. All the islands 
along the Scotch coast, from the peninsula of Can tyre to Cape Wrath, 
' I are comprised within the name -of the Weetem lekmde or Bek- 

^' ' rideet the ancients called them Ebudee. Those nearest the 
coast. Ha and Jura^ are composed, for the most part, of micaceous and 
schistose rock: they contain a variety of metals, marshes, and heaths, 
and their atmosphere is moist and unhealthy. MuU^ Rum and Sktf are al- 
together volcanic; South Uiet^ North XJtet^ LewiSj and some others of less - 
imi^rtance, which, with the foregoing, extend 48 leagues from north to 
south, appear to consist entirely of granite and mica. The chain formed* 
by these is sefparated from Sky by a channel six leagues broad. The Heb« 
rides, which amount in number to three hundred, are in general exposed to 
a cold air and unceasing fogs: eighty-six of them are inhabited and well 
cultivated:^ some are completely barren. Most of them have a variety of 
plautSybut it is difficult to find upon any one of them a tree or even a bosh. 
OtkiMTi. I . '^^^ Orkney islands, which the French still call by their an- 

* dent name of Oreadee, are separated from the northern extre- 
mity of Scotland by the Pentland Straits or Frith, in which the sea is so 
boisterous that the surf upon the rocks spreads a fine rain to above a 
league's distance within the land: no wind, however strong, will enable 
the mariner to stem the current in this place. There are thirty of these 

» 

^ See OutUnes of the Geology of England and Wales, by Messrs. Conybesre and 
Pbillipi. 
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biit not half are inhabiltd. Red sandstone is the prevailing rock: 
tltt atoney soil wears a melancholy aspect, and there is little vegetation 
besides juniper^ wild myrtle, heath, &c. Notwithstanding the rigour of 
the climate, there is little snow in winter, and it never lies long. Here 
nay be remarked some of the phenomena attending the northern regions: 
la Jmie and July the twilig)it is sufficiently strong to enable the inhabitants 
to read at midnight: in December and January the sun is not above the 
horiabn for more than four hours. 

If, la the Shetland or Zetland islands, these effects occur in a t gj,^,^ 
still higher degree; the longest day is 19 hours 15 minutes; 
the shortest 4 hours 45 minutes; the winter commences at the end of Oc" 
%iber and continues till April. During this season a perpetual rain is fall- 
ing, storms beat against the shores, and the inhabitants are cut off from 
all convmunication with the rest of the world. The only spectacle which 
Batare exhibits at this season is the aurora borealis, the brightness of 
whieh equals that of the full moon. The Shetland Islands are eighty-six 
la namber, and forty are inhabited. They contain granite and rocks of 
igiKOVs origin, with red sandstone: their vegetation is poorer than that 
•f the Orkneys, and their soil for the most part is marshy. 

Brtiand in the longest part is 105 leagues in length from t j^^j^,. 
aorth to south, and in the widest part 62 leagues in breadth. ' 
Its surface, which the numerous indentations of the coast render difficult 
to measare, contains about 3,800 square leagues. Situated under nearly 
the same parallel with England, it has a similar climate, although the air 
of Ireland is more humid. It lies west of Great Britain, between 51^ 30' 
aad 55"^ 20' north latitude, and between r'' 35' and 12'' 40' west longitude 
from Paris: Its chains of mountains are numerous. Nearly all run north 
aad south frcrni Bengore Head to Camsore Poidt; but from this last thtf 
motlt considerable extend from east to west; They constitute the fourth 
group of the system of British mountains; none of them rise higher thaftf 
SI60feet. 

Tlie most important of the rivers to which they give rise is ■ 
Ike Skmimony which rises in Allan Water, and passing through ' ^^^' * 
several lakes which increase its magnitude, falls into the Atlantic Ocean 
•fiter a coarse of fifty leagues. 

The dampness of the air of this country is much increased ■ 
bf the Bomber and extent of its lakes: the largest of these is ' 
Lomgh Eam^ about ten leagues in length, and four in breadth. Lough 
Heag h is equal in breadth, but only seven leagues long; a peculiarity of 
this IAa is, that its waters deposit a calcareous sediment, like that of cer- 
tain mineral springs: these waters are esteemed medicinal in a variety of 
maladies. Onrib^ a lake about as long as the last, has a mean width of 
about a league. But the most noted of these lakes for the romantic scenery* 
arosnd it, is that of KiUamey; its banks are ornamented with the arbutus, 
creeping branches and dark coloured berries of an agreeable taste/ 
reflected from the waters of the lake. Ireland was once covered with 



Isrests, bat is almost entirely bare at present: immense bogs^vt ? ^^^^ 
chsrsctertstic feature of the country, have taken their place: ^ 
freoa the bottom of these bogs the inhabitants procure wood for fuel: it is 
in a state of complete preservation, and what induces a belief that these 
trunks of trees are the remains of ancient oak forests, is the fact that the 
waters seem to be saturated with tan. The skins of animals, and even of 
meMf who have been swallowed up in the bogs, have been found converted 
into a sort of leather. It is said that ornaments of gold, and other anti- 
qoities, have frequently, been found in their depths. 

Ireland offers to the geologist rocks -of every age, from the ■ g^_^ 
oldest to the newest* Some of the mountainous groups belong ' ^ 
to the family of*graniies| micaceous rocks occupy all the southern part 
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between Longhs Earn and Ncagb: old limetlone, which afibvdt ynlitttlife 
marble, schistose slate, which exceU that of Wales, aandstone, the vhole 
coal formation^ beds of g^ypsum, marly limestoDe* aad other kindsy whtcli 
afford excellent chalk, ap|>ear more or less distinctly) the whole coast ]Mi- 
rallel to Scotland, from the bay of Carriekfer^ua to Bengore Head, is vol- 
caoic. Within thesa^ limits are contained the magnificent coUeciioB «f 
basaltic pillars, called the Giant* a Gauaetoay. 

Metaia. I Coppcr orc IS found in various parts, and traces of raiocs of 
• considerable antiquity, have been discovered. Large masses 
of native gold have been found in the county of Wicklow; argentiferooa 
lead abounds in Antrim: cobalt, manganese, and zinc, occur in sevend 
pdaces, and some collieries are wrought: those of Caatlt Corner^ in the conB- 
ty of Kilkenny, produce annually forty thousand quintals. 
Animal! of I '^^^ most useful plants and animals have been imporled from 
ibeBriiith I the continent at different periods into the British Islands. At 
Wanda. | ^^j^^ most ancient period, Engiaad was covered with virgtB fo* 
rests like^he wilds of America: the food of the inhabitants consisted of 
acorns, apples, nuts, and berries: bears, wolves, and wild boars, ranged 
undisturbed among these vast solitudes: the deer fed in the woods, and 
the wild bull in the plains. The beasts of prey have disappeared; the deer 
only is reserved to afford a sport to the rich, and no other of the wild qna** 
drupeds remain but the small tribes, which find a shelter in the mountains 
and forests. A goat is. almost a rarity throughout the island, except in 
Wales, where they approach somewhat to a savage nature: the Webb 
take great delight in hunting them; they prefer the he-goats, as having the 
bbat fat and skin: the horns of this animal are sometimes three feet in 
length. Most of the domestic animals of Scotland are small, but theitf 
fleish is savoury and highly esteemed. Sheep pasture undisturbed upom 
the hills of the Orkneys, and, though exposed mnoh to the incleasent^r «f 
the weather, -their wool is valuable. The Orkneys abound in all sovta of 
birds: eagles make such havoc in these islands, that, according to a Itfw 
of the country, a person who kills ohe is entitled to receive a hen from 
every family of the parish in which the eagle is killed. The atce|» rodci 
of the little islands of Prieatholnh opposite the .eastern pedat of Aagleaeyy 
are the resort of vast numbers of seafowl. The diver rears a brood* off 
young in th^ rabbits' burrows: at the northern extremity of the isimiid is 
one which derives its name from the numbers of seals or sea*calv«s in the 
neighbourhood. Shoals of herring frequent the Hebrides, the bays on the 
H^estem coasts of Scotland and the Orkneys. In the seas around these 
kuit islands are often seen whales and shoals of porpoises: anmbergrease is 
Also found here. 

Such are the chief particulars in the animal kingdom which distingnish 
the productions of the British Isles. It will not be necessary to praise the 
heaaty, swiftness, and other excellencies of the British horses, their vakM« 
l>le breeds of oxen, their sheep with long fleeces, their mastiffs and honodSf 
the Sdotch ea//e^, that valuable shepherd's dog$ the strength and courage 
of their fighting cocks, which excite the interest and cupidity of th^fiag*^' 
lish, as the corrida and bttll*fight are the delight of the Spaniards. 6Mr 
ph)r4ical description shall close with an enumeration of the natural pto* 
dilutions chroBghout the United Kingdom. 



Mineral Kiautdom. 



Lead 

Copper 
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Iron 

Coal 

Salt 
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• 8apet€cies in forests 1 « 48^2,000 acres. 

Meadows and pastures 30,000,000 *^ 

Oom fields 67,500,000 ^ 

Ck^ of grain 263,500,000 bushels, 

jSnimal Ehtgdmiu 

Horses and mules 1,900,000 

Honied cattle 10,500,000 

Sheep 44,100,000 

Swine 5,250,000 



BOOK CLIII. 

EUROPE. 

can i kmed. •^^SUtarhal and Topographical Description of tht British 

Islands. ' 

SBOTION I.*— ENGLAND AND WALES. 

Thb division of the British islands into three kingdoms, a division long 
r»ncr rated by time and use, warns us not to confound in a single sketchy 
viiafc relates to their history, their industry, and their topographical fea-^ 
t«res« We shall begin with the kingdom of England: next, Scotland and 
W» dependant islands will pass in review before us: after these we shall 
oesa a look of interest upon Ireland, a distinct kingdom, but different from 
the iwp others in industry, intelligence, and religion: a country whose re- 
cta t enuMcipation has restored those Yighls, which religious intolerance 
sft.too^ wi^held from her, and who now, thanks to the spirit of the age, 
iS'Oalled bencelbrth to the enjoyment^of equal advantages with her Sistef 
kiagdoras^ We shall then finish our picture of the United Kingdom of 
GcMl Bntain and Ireland, with a few reflections on the history of the 
BctiUb government, on the wonderful prosperity, and the manhers of the 
English nation in general. 

The spacecom prised between the Tweed, the southern range ■ Boiindiirtei of 
of Ifae Cheviot hills and the Solway frith on the north, and the ■ ^"al*>^ 
Bffiliah Channel on the south, constitutes the kingdom of England and tite 
piwclfwlity of Wales. 

- Vaia endeavours have been made to throw light upon the origin of um 
Qti§AB of the names Britannia and Albion^ which the ancients nsmvor 
bMliOwed npon the island of Gi^at Britain, but which belong " ^'^^*^' 
mote.properly to the southern part, inasmuch as they named the northern 
extremity Calsdonia* Some authors derive Britannia from a Celtic word 
signifying colour^ because the^arliest inhabitants of this country painted 
tteir bodies: others, taking into view the known fact, that the Phenicians 
tmded to these parts for tin, pretend that the original name of the island 
was BrtUanae^ signifying in the Phenician language, land of (in. The name 
of Albion is owing to the whiteness of the shores. The inhabi- ■ Aneientinha- 
tMblfKf this island were probably of Celtic origin: the pictures * ^it»t^ 
inmn of them by Caesar and Tacitus, recall to our minds the savages of 
HorAh America. They ivere ignorant of clothing: those of the southern 
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coasts were clad only in the hides of animalsi all of them painted Uidv 
bodies blue^ and by a sort of tattooing, marked their limbs with the figarea 
of animals. Long flaxen locks covered their shoulders: their religion for- 
bade them to eat fish or fowl. Their towns were nothing but rude aaaem- 
blages of huts, surrounded with fields, and defended by alight ramparts of 
earth and trunks of trees, in the manner of the Celts of Gaul. They were 
fierce, courageous, and greedy of carnage in battle. When the southern 
part of Britain was brought under Roman subjection, after a struggle which 
lasted from the invasion of Julius Caesar till the arrival of Agricolat a 
period of one hundred and thirty years, the whole island was distribated 
mto seventeen petty states, each having a chief with the title of king. The 
Romans were not able to subdue Caledonia, and as a defence agaioat the 
Caledonians, Adrian built a^wall from the mouth of the Tinna^ or Tweed, 
to Solway frith, then called liuna JEatuatium: this wall marks the north- 
ern limit of the present kingdom of England. Severus, however, pushed 
his conquests as far as the frith of Forth, the Bodra Mstuarium of tlie Ro- 
mans, and built a second wall from the bottom of the frith to the mouth 
of the ChtOj now the Clyde. After the death of this prince, the Roman 
part of Britain was divided into five provinces, isi^ Britannia prima^ 3nd| 
Britannia aeeunday containing the early conquests of the Romans from the 
channel to the mouth of the Stour. 3d, Flavia Csoaarienais^ comprising ail 
the territory in the east, from the Stour to the mouth of the Humt^r, and 
extending west as far as Wales. 4th, Maxima Cassariensis^ comprising the 
counties of York and Lancaster. 5th, VaUnda^ a province formed out of 
the territory conquered from the Caledonians. In the beginning of the 
fifth century the Romans were obliged to leave the island to oppose 
the invasions of the barbarians in Gaul: in this manner the Briiatmi were 
thrown upon their own resources. 

They chose for a king, Vortigern, one of their own nation: this chln^ 
in order to resist the Caledonians, persuaded the Britons to call over the 
Saxons as allies. The sovereignty of England then became divided be* 
tween Vortigern and Hengist, the Saxon leader. The success of thia ad^ 
venturer induced the Jngli, the JuieSf • aud other people fittai 
the north, to seek their fortune in Great Britain. Hardly were 
the inhabitants of Scotland driven back wiiliin their own iinuta, 
when the new comers turned their arms against the Briton8,.who ibund do 
safety but among the mountains of Wales and Cornwall, and that pari of 
France which from this time bore the name of Bretagne or Brittany. The 
contemporary revolutions of the Roman empire were acted over on a small 
scale in Great Britain; the principal chiefs of the invaders took each. one 
the title of king, and there successively arose seven kingdoms, namelf« 
JTen/, Susseoi^ East Anglia^ IVeasexy Northumberland^ Essex^ and Mereioi all 
were united in a political association, which was occasionally disturbed* 
but continued to the ninth century. During the existence of this confede- 
Hepiarcby. I ^^^Y^ which bears the name of the Heptarchy^ the Angle9 maiiH 
' tained almost exclusively the first rank, and this circumstaace 
probably induced Egbert, the king of VVessex, who united the whole under 
his sceptre, to bestow upon the country the name of Jingle Land^ which 
the more niodern English changed to England^ and the French to Angh»^ 
ierre, Alfred was the first who divided the kingdom into counties: it did 
not then include the principality of Wales. 



Ikivaslon of 
tbe Aiuli, 



Wasn. I ^ **** small territory was originally inhabited by the 

' vices and the Silures, who were subdued by the Romans. 
When the Britons fled from the Saxons Into this country, they established 
within its limits, which contain about a thousand square leagues, six sepa* 
rate kingdoms, which continued till 843, when Roderic the Great assumed 
dominion over the whole. His three sons divided this kingdom into^hree 
portions^ these were soon reduced to two, whioh hre. to. this day distin* 
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(imhed as North and South Wales. The sovereignty of the kingdom 
tzptred with Llewellyn ap Gryffithj who was defeated and slain hy Edward 
L in 138^. The principality was united to England^ and Edward confer* 
rod vpoii his son the title of Prince of Wales^ a title which the oldest sons 
of the kiag^ of England have continued to bear to the present day. It was 
ttot, however, till the sixteenth century, under the reign of Henry VIII • 
that the whole country was brought under the English laws. Its physical 
character, the mountains which oppose an obstacle to the progress of an 
cnemy^ and the language and manners of the people, all conspired to delay 
a perfect union. After this event the kumbre or gaeUcy a dialect of the Cel- 
tic, fell slowly into disuse: at present it exists onl^ among the mountain- 
ous regions. 

England proper is divided into forty shires or counties, with- 1 ponucai 
out including Wales, which contains twelve. Before passing I diviaimi or 
these in review, we will consider in their topographical rela- ' °«^*^- 
tion^ the Anglo-Norman Islands^ near the French coast. 

These islands constitute the remnant of the British domi- 1 Aagio-Nor- 
aion over the ancient dutchy of Normandy. The inhabitants ' """Waodi. 
esjoy perfect liberty] they are under their own laws, which are nothing 
more than the ancient Norman customs; but an appeal lies from their 
courts to the king in council. The French is the only language used in 
dieir courts: no act of parliament has the force of a law in these Islands, 
before it has received the approbation of the magistrates. The inhabitants 
are exempt from naval and military service: their commerce is unshackled: 
and a free port allows them an open commerce, even in time of war, with 
the enemies of Great Britain. This port is St, Helier^ in the ■ 
isleof Jb^sey, a little town containing with St. Aubin and twelve ' ^^^' 
Tillages or parishes, a population of twenty-nine thousand souls. The 
lurches are the only remarkable edifices in the island, and are fine Gothic 
structures. The shores of Jersey are defended by towers, batteries, and 
a strong garrison. Chiemsey is smaller and less populous;, its « 
iahabltaats are twenty-one thousand : the Catholics are not very ' ^'^"^irr 
■umeroust different sects of Protestants have each their churchy St. Pi/erre, 
die only town which the island contains, is the seat of the cqurts of iua- 
tiee: this town consists of a single street, rather narrow, l>ut well built: 
the harbour is commodious. It is defended from the ^irav^s by two strong 
INcrs, and from enemies by a citadel called Chateau Cornet y which stands 
upon a steep rock surrounded by the sea, and is only accessible at law 
water by a narrow passage. A town, or rather from the rudeness of its 
haildings, a village, containing one thousand inhabitants, occu- ■ ^^ 
pies the centre of the little island of Mldemey. * ^"^' 

Among the SciUy lelands we shall mention only St. Mctry, ■ sciiij 
which contains the small town of Heugton^ with a prison^ and • "in^ 
7¥eeeOf where the little town of Dolphin has nothing more worthy of atten- 
tion than the preceding. These islands belong to the county ■ ^ 
of Oomwdllf a district formerly inhabited by the Dumnonei. A ■ ** 
felic of this Celtic people exists in the language of the inhabitants of this 
country: less than a century ago, the Cornish, a Kumbre dialect, was the 
only language spoken here. Another remarkable object of the same ori- 
gin will be found in the druidical monuments, some of which are Immense 
blooks of granite with rounded surfaces, resting upon other blocks in such 
perlSect equilibrium, that a slight exertion will communicate to thepA a 
motion which endures for a surprising length of time. One of these stones 
Is computed to weigh upwards of one hundred tons. 

Agrieulture has made 4ittle progress in this arid and hilly ■ 
region, which contains but a small number of fertile valleys: ' "'^' 
but its fisheries, which afford occupation to above twelve thousand indi- 
nd|iais, and produce .annually two hundred and twenty thousand dollars: 

Vol. v.— s B 
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and its mines of copper and tin yielding a product of near three 
dollars, may give an idea of the riches of the county* These two 
branches of revenue seem to enjoy a monopoly of the industry of 
wall, yet there are several paper-mills upon the streams about EbK^i^ a 
village noted for its manufactories. Carpets are made at IVurOj and co 
woollens at CaUington^ Launeestorij SL Auaidj Bodminy and sobi 
places. 

I In point of commerce and maritime affiurs F^lmumih is the 
"^ ' i most important place in the county. Two centuries ngo* this 
town was only a cluster of wretched huts« the dwellings of fishermen. Bvt 
its position outside the channel enabling ships to sail to the south of Burope 
and avoid the Bay of fiiscay; and the establishment of packets b et weea 
this port and the Spanish peninsula, the West Indies and other paria of 
the world, have made it a town of importance. The harbour seeans to 
occupy the spot named by Ptolemy Cknionis Ostium, At the entrance is a 
rock called Black Rock^ believed to be the spot where the Pheniciana landed 
to purchase tin of the natives: the bay of Falmouth is capable of sheltcrinc^ 
the whole British navy. The Cento mentioned by the Greek geographer^ 
is the river Fal^ which gives name to the town. The town consists pria- 
cipairy of one long, well built street; and with the harbour, is defended b^ 
two forts, each situated on a point, and constructed by Henry VIII: one of 
these, called Pendennis Castle^ was considerably enlarged by Elizabeth* Ic 
made a long resistance to the army of Cromwell^ and the works of the 
besiegers may be still seen in the neighbourhood. 
DevoiMhtre. I Btvonshtre lies east of the preceding. It is washed by the 

■ Bristol channel on the north and the English channel on the 
south. The Tamar and i^xare its principal rivers: the former consdtntee 
the western limit, and flows into the bay of Plymouth: the latter rises in a 
sterile and marshy tract czXX^^ Ex-moor: it receives numerous streams SEBd 
runs into the English channel at Exmouth. In traversing Devonshire ve 
are struck with the variety of the surface and soil: the valley of foseter, and 
the country from the Teign to the mouth of the Tamar, are unsurpassed 
in fertility and wealth: they furnish London with a fine breed of long homed 
cattle, celebrated for the delicacy of their flesh. The southern eoaet is 
under excellent cultivation, and oflers the most charming scenery; while 
along the banks of the Tamar, a plain seven leagues long, and fiire wide, 
oflers a spectacle of the most revolting sterility. This plain, which from 
j^^g^g^^^ I the most ancient period has borne the name of the .^braa^ef 

' Dartmoor^ indicating that it was once covered with trees, pte- 
sents to the view but tracts of marsh formed by the river DarU immeoae 
blocks of granite heaped together in confusion, peat-bogs, furnishing the 
only fuel of the inhabitants, and heaths which serve for pasture to flocks 
of sheep, lean, dwarfish, and often decimated by the rot. The inhabitaiatB 
of this savage territory are called Moormen^ and are considered the most 
ignorant and brutish people in all the west of England. For many yearst 
efforts have been made with some success to civilize them, and render the 
country susceptible of tillage. In the midst of this marshy and barroa 
spot, more than 7000 French and American prisoners were confined in a 
huge prison, which since the return of peace has been converted into an 
agricultural establishment for the poor. 

rj|<moaUi. I ^" ^^^ southern part of the shire, Plymouth^ formerly celled \ 
Bevonporif is one of the most flourishing towns, and has one of 
the busiest harbours and most important naval docks in the kingdona. An 
immense breakwater which defends the harbour from the fury of the wavesi; 
and the Eddystone lighthouse standing in the midst of the sea, are con« 
structions worthy of a great nation. 

The ancient people of Devonshire were the same with those of CorawsH t[ 
their principal town was JbeXj the Aea Dumnoniorum of the Itinerary 
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ibrtOMoet eaHed afterwards Excesier^ and no^ Exeter. These yariout 
atawsiBdicate its position upon the river Ex. Formerly it contained such 
aasraber of convents as to gain the appellation o{ Monks-toum, The place 
M veH built: its four principal streets unite at a point called Carfax^ from 
two Normatt words signifyingybur roads. The southern part of the town 
b commanded by an ancient castle ascribed to the West Saxons, although 
its name of Btmgemont implies rather a Norman origin. One of the finest 
kaUdinga in Exeter is the Insane Hospital, remarkable for its size as well 
liBeatoess* The bridge across the Ex would make a good appearance if 
11 were not in a Gothic and absurd manner, encumbered with a number of 
hoases and a church which cover a great portion of the bridge, interrupt 
the circulation of the air, and spoil the prospect. An arm of the sea washed 
tbe town w&lla before one of the earls of Devon ruined the navigation of it 
bf dykea and sluices. The present harbour was constructed in 1697: it 
wili not admit vessels of above 150 tons. 

Pollowing our course east, we come to Dorsetshire^ a territory • ly,,,,.!^,^ 
jssyy named the garden of England. The plains of the south, ' 
Ibtmeriy covered with forests, are changed into fertile fields: a range of 
dMlky hilla extends from east to west. Upon their sides, and on the downs 
•pan the coast, herds of fine cattle are fed: Dorsetshire is estimated to 
caatain 800,000 sheep, and exports annually 150,000. From the central 
parts to the eastern limit are vast heaths, which in this quarter do not give 
thigh idea of the value of the country, but the sterility of this portion is 
uaply compensated by the richness of the valleys in the south-west. The 
itrt of peninaula formed by the river Frome and the sea, im- « iii«orrur- 
Moparly called the hie ofFurbeckj is celebrated for its quarries, ■ **^^ 
mm whieh are taken stones for paving, and others susceptible of a polish 
eqpal to marble: much of this stone is used in the country, but another 
psuAsala extending into the sea with the name of the Isle of, la^of 
hrHaadt furnishes excellent freestone, which is exported in ' P«ti«Bd. 
Hst quantities to London. 

Jhrtkesier^ situated upon an eminence on the Frome, is the t j,,,,^,^,,^, 
liuie town, and is of an ancient date. In former times the ' 
IhnMgw gave it the name o( Durnovaria^ signifying passage of the river: 
llie Romans called it Dumium^ and surrounded it with a «^all, the dii*ection 
oTwhieh may still be seen. Several military roads which traverse the 
Mantry, unite in this spot; The town is well built of hewn stone, with 
•eat and well paved streets, excellently lighted at night. The most re- 
Wkable object within its limits is a central prison, containingbut eight y- 
ci^iit prisoners, but comprising also a penitentiary and house of correction. 

SemergeUhire ia famous for its cider: two cities here attract ■ BomMwc- 
•■r notice. Wells receives its name from the wells of Su An- ' ■*"*»* 
irtv, and is a neat and well built place: its cathedral is a fine specimen of 
tkarehitecture of the thirteenth century. Bath^ one of the most . ^^ 
fkpMt cities in the kingdom, contains many beautiful prome- ■ 
isiea, fine buildings, and a magnificent cathedral: it has long been a fa- 
■aas reaort for strangers, and fashionable English, drawn hither by the 
nicues of its mineral waters; and that immense crowd of rich idlers so 
Miieroasin England, who seek in the dissipation of this spot a relief from 
tlie ennui which preys upon the unemployed. Bath is a town of mere 
Masement, and its trade is maintained solely by the consumption which 
this produces. It was founded in the time of the Romans, who in alluston 
la the efficacy and warmth of its waters, gave it the name of Aquse Solis: 
te vestiges of some of their noble edifices are yet to be seen, among others 
tWitaaains of a temple dedicated by Agricola to Minerva. A Roman way 
trtverses this whole shire, the inhabitants of which were called Belgm,^ 

The land in thia quarter ofiers frequently the contrast of barren plains 
^ fertile valleys. Travelling over it lengthwise, we pass the banks of 
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the Taunton, wher^ the soil, if we masr believe the inhabitanUf has no oeod 
of manure, and draws its ferlility from the mere action of the sun's raya; 
Forest of I we then behold before us the forest oiExmoor\ the nielancboly.- 
Ezmoor. 1 nakedness of which is enlivened only by a few deer^ BrMol^ 
^^ I on the Avon, which traverses this city after leaving Batb^ is 
I divided by it into two parts. That on the left bank belongs to 
CHoocettor 1 Somersetshire; that on the right to Gloucestershire. This ckty^ 
tliire. 1 irregularly built, consists of narrow streets and lofty bcmsea: 

the handsomest buildings are in the suburbs. Still it has some fine cdificet^ 
and two public squares, one of which, Queen Square, is ornamented with 
an equestrian statue of William III. Bristol is thought to have exislcd 
four centuries before the Christian era. The Avon, which falls into tbc 
l^ritish Channel three miles below the city, is navigable through that ex- 
tent for the largest ships: consequently the commerce of thla place is 
large, and the population numerous. In the neighbourhood are some 
mineral springs: those most frequented are Clifton and Hot WelU. It is 
said that during the earthquake at Lisbon, the country here offered a sin* 
gular phenomenon: the river flowed back, the water of a well in the vilia^ 
of Kingswood turned black as ink, and the springs at Hot WeUa were 
agitated and turned of a reddish colour.*^ 

Qioacaiter I North of Bristol is Gloucester^ built of brick and wood^ on 
I the left bank of the Severn: small vessels only can come np to 
the town at high water. Its cathedra^ begun in 1047, is a handsome 
structure^ four hundred and twenty feet long, and one hundred and fortj- 
four wide: it is supported by pillars of enormous size^ which, after a pro* 
ject had b^en started to shave them down to a smaller diameter^ were 
discovered to be hollow. We leave it to architects to decide upon the 
motive for this singular construction. The air of this city is keen and 
salubrious, a fact well attested by the freshness visible in the complexion 
of the people. The females are noted for their beauty. The whole popa* 
PinManuftic- i latlon is employed in the wool trade and the rope and pin 
''**^* I manufactory. These last articles are exported weekly to I^oa- 

idon, in quantities valued at ninety-two thousand five hundi^ed doUars, 
amounting in value yearly to four million eight hundred and ten thousand 
dollars* The date of the foundation of Gloucester is unknown. The an- 
cient Britons named it Ccter ClovU and the Romans establishing a colony 
here called it Clevum^ or Gleboni under the Saxons it took the name oif 
Gleaueestre^ from the British words glaWf handsome, and eaer^ city. Before 
dismissing it we must say something respecting the shire of which It Im 
the capitak 

Appearance I 'i^hls territory IS divided by nature into three diatriotftf the 
Midweaiuior| eastern, and largest, is called Cotswold: its soil has little fer^ 
e country. | xWiXy^ but here and there are found extensive pastures, with a 
short, fine grass, affording a subsistence to numerous flocks of aheepv 
which are celebrated for the beauty of their wooL The central district is 
occupied by the valley watered by the Severn, a stream abounding in ex^ 
cellent salmon : the soil here is fertile, and the climate perhaps the mild* 
est in Great Britain. Cattle here find excellent pasturage, and there are 
annually made two hundred thousand quintals of cheese. The Stroud ca* 
nal, wliich connects the Severn with the Thames, opens a direct com*- 
munication between this district and all parts of the kingdom. The 
western and smallest district, is broken into valleys and hills, and god*> 
tains the forest of Dean^ which, in former times, supplied timber for the 
British navy, and at present exhibits cultivated fields and populoua vil- 
lages. In this district a much greater amount of fuel is taken fraoa the 
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bowels of the earth than was ever borne upon the surface: one hundred 
tad fifty coal pits furnish amply sufficient for the inhabitants and their 
SMiMifRctiires. The orchards in the valley of the Severn and the forest of 
]>eati9 supply the fabrication of a liquor demanded by the necessities of 
tbe poor, and the intemperance of the rich: excellent cider is produced 
kere, and a sparkling perry, which forms the substance of a great part of 
the champagne wine sold in London. All this territory was )(nciently 
peopled by tbe Bobuni, In many spots are to be seen traces of Roman 
camps. 

South of Gloucester is a division which we shall pass rapidly . «*«^|^ 
over. WUt§hirt has little that can interest us: the northern ' 
parts distract our attention by the spectacle of masses of broken stone 
thrown confusedly together. In the borough of Crickladey and that of 
Maimegbury^ the home of many learned men, and of the celebrated Hobbes, 
there is nothing but a ferruginous soil; the manufacture of cheese is the 
chief occupation of the people. The cheese of Wiltshire is more highly 
esteemed than that of Gloucester. Next we come to the chalky hills called 
Marlborough Downs, from the name of the borough of Marlborough on 
the left bank of the Rennet. The coldness of these parts is proverbial, 
notwithstanding five hundred thousand sheep find here in summer abun- 
dant food- A breed of white hogs with long ears, very j:ommon in FrancCy 
but diflering from all other English swine, is raised here, and the lard of 
Wiltshire is reputed excellent^ In the south we meet with the t ^^ 
cttltivated plains of Saliahury; extending to the north and south ' ^^' 

of this city, the capital of Wiltshire. Before dismissing this city we may 
remark that it is situated in a pleasant valley watered by the Avon; that 
It is regularly built, and has a handsome cathedral, with a Gothic spire 
four hundred feet in altitude^ esteemed the tallest in the kingdom. 

Hem^hirej an agricultural *as well as commercial district, ■ 
is rich in cornfields and forests, and traversed by canals which ' ""*** "' 
nnite the Wye and Thames, and open a communication between Winches- 
ter^ Salisbury, and other places:'it is also watered by several navigable 
streams of considerable length, and with commodious harbours at their 
■uvntbs. The chief ports are Yarmouth and Portsmouth: the mention of 
the Ibrmer apprizes the reader that the Isle of Wight belongs to Hamp- 
ahirew 

Wimthttiety the capital of this division, is situated nearly in t ^1^^,,,^,^^ 
tlM <%ntre. It is believed to have been founded by the Btlgx^ ' 
whoy With the Eegni, dwelt in this part of Great Britain. The ancient 
Britons called it Cscr Gwenh under the Saxons it was the residence of 
aeveral kings. In spite of its large clean streets, this city has an antiquated 
appearance; its old castle is ascribed to the valiant Arthur. During the civil 
wars it was almost entirely demolished by the parliamentary soldiers, but' 
the great hall still remains: here the assizes are held, and here is shown the 
celebrated round table with the names of Arthur's noble companions. The 
riTcr Itchin, after leaving Winchester, joins the Test at South- • go^jh^^pn^ 
mmpian^ at the bottom of a deep bay where they both meet the ' * ""^"^ 
sea. This city has a pleasant situation, and considerable commerce: it is 
enliTened by the visits of strangers, who come to bathe in the sea, or drink 
at a chalybeate spring: a steam packet passes every day to Havre^ 

On an island, joined to the main land by a bridge, stands • p^j^i^ottft. 
ParimntnUh, at once a borough, city, and seaport, and worthy ' 
of that admiration excited by the view of the great naval establishments of 
Bngland. Enlarged and defended by new works at almost every reign from 
£lisabeth to the present time, it may be considered as impregnable both 
by sea and land. Its magazines and dock yards are the finest and most 
perfect that exist: more than four thousand workmen are employed in 
them. Most of the machinery at the arsenal, and particularly that for 
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making blocks, is driven by steam. Ttiis noble establishment contains 
the Royal Naval College, and the School of Naval Architecture. Around 
the docks and yards, the houses for the residence of the principal afficet^ 
on duty, form almost a town by themselves. The harbour surpasses all 
others in the kingdom for size, depth, and safety. The spacious road of 
Spithecul^ which separates it from the Isle of Wight, affords it the addl^ 
tional adl^antage of sheltering above one thousand ships of the line. The 
town is Utile worthy the importance of the harbour: it is large and popn- 
▼ammiiii I ^^"^» ^^^ ^^® strcets are dark and narrow. Yarmouth^ in the 
7«moQtii. I j^j^ ^f Wight, has its name from the Farcj a little stream, 

which, at its mouth, forms a harbour, frequented by many vessels employ- 
ed in the herring and mackerel fishery. 

I Parts of the forest which pnce covered the whole of Stn^ex, 
"**** ' still remain, and afford excellent timber for the English tiary. 
The necessity of preserving these woods has caused the forges that were 
carried on with charcoal, to be abandoned, and the rich iron mines here 
are no longer wrought. This metal indeed is manufactured in hardly aAy 
part of England, except where mineral coal is found. Foreigners who 
visit Sussex, should be careful not to make a long stay: the air is tolerably 
healthy in the interior, but upon the coast theunacclimated visiter- is oftfcn 
seized with dangerpus fevers. We shall hasten over its principal towns, 

I which are all at a little distance from the shore of the chan* 

***'' I nel. Chichester^ the capital, is well built, but surrounded with' 

ruinated walls. Its four principal streets cross each other at right aifg^les: 

the harbour, which owes its safety to the depth of the bay, has a yard for 

I ^^il^*'*^ merchant ships. Arundd^ once a fortified place, has 
"^ * ' upon the Arun a harbour, where small vessels load with spars. 
Lewei. I Lewes^ a parliamentary borough on the banks of the Ouse, ift* 

Hutings. I important for its cannon foundries. Jlastingt is celebrated for 
the landing of William the Conqueror, and the victory won by him under 
its Walls over Harold, king of England, who here lost his crown and Irfe.' 

I '^^^ little harbour of Brighton, or Brightkehnstone, witnessed- 
"^ ' after. the battle of Worcester, in 1651, the embarkation of 
Charles II. for France. By a regular line of packets, this town maintalnar 
a constant communication with Dieppe, from which it is distant twenty^ 
nine leagues. Brighton is a large and handsome town, and was formerljK 
during summer, the favourite residence of George IV. at that time Prince 
of Wales: an elegant mansion, called the Marine PaviUon^ erected by him, 
stands ip a charming situation. Viewed from the sea this town rises upon 
the sight like an amphitheatre, and shows to admirable effect. The neigh^ 
bourhood displays much fine scenery, and during the bathing seaiton, ha« 
vast numbers of visiters: the harbour was once important, bat it is now^ 
nearly filled up, and is frequented only by fishermen and coasters. 

We now come to that county which is best known to the inhabitants of 

Kent I ^^^ continent, lying on the road from Calais to London. Kent 

*" ' is more of an agricultural than a manufacturing district: half 

of its surface is arable land; a third pasture, and the remainder consistipg^ 

of the southern portion called the Weald, woods and marshes. The en^ 

virons of Faversham produce the best hops. Many interesting places are 

comprised within this county. 

P^^^^ I Dover is the ancient Btibris of the, Romans, and its castle 

' situated upon a steep rock, is thought to be a work of theirs*. 
The Saxons gave it the name of Dovre. Near the sea shore, a few league* 
west of the town, is to be seen in the church of Hythe, a vault contaiBing 
bones, the relics of a great battle fought in the fifth century between the 
Britons and the Danes. A canal, one hundred and thirty-seven feet in 
width and twenty deep, furnished with an epaulement, has been dug* here 
as a defence against the landing of an enemy: this is the largest in the 
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country. The shire town u Oanierhury% the Durovemum of the ■ ^,^_^ 
Romans, and by the Britons called Caer-Kent. Its ancient ' ^^' 

consequence is shown by the great military roads leading to Dover and 
Lymne, and by other numerous relics of antiquity: it is situated in a val- 
ley watered by the Siour which here forms several branches. It is the old- 
est archbishopric of the kingdom. In the eleventh century William Ru- 
fus made a grant of it to his archbishops. The murder of Thomas a 
Becket, one of these^ in 1170 was a fortunate occurrence for this place: 
Becket was canonized, and the offerings brought to his tomb by pilgrims, 
nobles and kings were so great as to cover the whole church with splea- 
did ornaments. Henry VIII. who notwithstanding his religious contro- 
versies, possessed more avarice than intelligence or virtue, seized the 
treasures and burnt the bones of the Saint to ashes. In the ecclesiastical 
organization which followed the overthrow of the papal power in England, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury preserved the title of Primate of England 
added to that of first Peer of the realm: he has precedence of all the 
Dukes who are not of the blood royal, and of all the officers of state. At 
the coronation of the king, it is he who places the crown upon the royal 
head^ and wherever the court sits, the king and queen are his parishion- 
ers* The cathedral had been many times destroyed by fire, t n^j^^^ 
when in 1714 that structure was commenced which remains ■ 
at present; it was finished in. the beginning of the fifteenth century under 
Uenry V. Cromwell turned it into a stable for his cavalry, but after the 
restoration it was carefully repaired. Its shape is that of a Greek cross: 
the portal and oriel are the finest in England* 

The largest river in this county, without reckoning the Thames which 
bounds it on the north, is the Medway^ which flows into the Thames near 
its embouchure between the isles of Sheppey and Grain, a few ■ . ^^ 
leagues below JRocheater^ a town with a beautiful stone bridge ' ^ 
and magnificent cathedral. In the vicinity is Chatham^ which ■ ^^^ 
nay be considered as one of its suburbs: this place is remark- ' ^ *™' 
able for its docks, where vessels of the largest size are constructed, and its 
magaaines and immense buildings which are alone sufficient to convey an 
idea of the naval power of England. The town although founded by 
Charles II. has none of the regularity of new cities. Its fortifications are 
sufficient to prevent another Ruyter from burning the place and carrying 
off the ships. In a narrow spot on the bank of the Thames, it is impos- 
sible to avoid being struck with admiration at the sight of the great arse- 
nal of W^lwich^ its magnificent artillery barracks,and its fine na- ■ ^^,,]^ 
Tal school built in the gothic style and containing a canal and ■ 
basin for the exhibition of naval manoeuvres. At Greenwich is to be seen 
the splendid Marine Hospital established in the Palace of Charles 11. and the 
Observatory, from which the British astronomers compute their meridian. 

At Dtptford are extensive magazines for the provisioning of . Dq^,^^ 
ships, and the dock yards in which Peter the Great laboured. ' 

Kent has retained the name of the people that inhabited the ■ Ancient 
county at the landing of Julius Caesar; these were the Cantii: Ij^j^ 
their territory formed four petty kingdoms: under the Hept- ■ 
archy these were united into one: the Saxon kings held their court at 
Canterbury^ After the Norman conquest, the inhabitants retained their 
sacicnt privileges, the chief of which were an entire exemption from vas^ 
lalage^ and the custom of gavelkind^ or the equal division of land among 
children at the death of the father. Few of the English counties contain 
more numerous antiquities, such as castles, and the gothic dwellings of 
Che nobility of the middle ages. 

The lively verdure and beautiful gardens which border the • jn^jj^,^ 
Thames, from the sea to the great capital of England, and the ■ 
busy scenes every where presented by the river, form one of the noblest 
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■pectaclea ever exhibited. Crowds of vessels passing each other «p uid 
down the stream; an immense forest of masts, which strikes the Tiew be- 
fore reaching the city: wagons and carriages innumerable rolling along 
the roads, all announce the capital of a mighty empire, the most populous 
city of Europe, and the greatest commercial mart in the world: such is 
London I ^^^^^* -^ little arithmetic will .establish these assertions* 
■ which might otherwise appear exaggerated. The loading and 
unloading of vessels employ annually at London 3000 lighters, 8000 sea- 
men, and 4000 porters. The average number of vessels moored at once 
in the docks and canals, and at the wharves of the Thames, is 1 5 ,000. More 
than 900 steam-boats arrive in the course of a year. The annual value 
Coinmerce i of the goods laden and unladen, amounts to seventy millions 
of iiondon. I sterling: this immense sum is the result of foreign commerce. 
The interior trade employs 4000 wagons and other vehicles, transporting^ 
nearly fifty millions sterling value of merchandise: add to this, ten mil- 
lions for cattle and other property, transported by different channels: 
1 500 carriages a day leaving the city at stated hours, to say nothing of the 
post, and there results a total of one hundred and thirty millions sterlings 
the amount of the annual commerce of London.^ 

HiHory of i London existed previous to the Christian era. According to 
London. | Xacitus, it was in his time the chief commercial town in Bri- 
tain. The Romans named it Londinium, The Trinobantea^ the jSttrebiUtSf 
and other British tribes called it Lundayn. Under the Saxon dominion it 
received the names of Londenceasterj Lunden Byrig^ Lundin WyCf and 
finally that of London, The history of its growth, and of the privileges 
which it obtained, is not without interest. In the sixth century it was the 
capital of the kingdom of Essex or the east Saxons; under Alfred it be- 
came the metropolis of all England, and its rights and immunities were 
confirmed by William the Conqueror; Henry I. in extending its juriadie- 
tion over the county of Middlesex, granted the city the privilege of cbooa- 
ing from its own citizens a sheriff and judge, and reserved to himself tbe 
right of nominating the port reeve or mayor: but at the death of this bbo* 
narch the Londoners purchased the right of choosing their own nuigis- 
trates. Finally,under Richard I, the municipal constitution of the city look 
the form, which^ with a few modifications, it wears at the present days Ih 
the beginning of the reign of king John, the chief magistrate changed 
his title of custoi and bailiff for that of mayor. The city was despoiled 
of its charter by Henry KL and obliged to purchase a new one* In the 
reign of £)dward I. it was divided into twenty-four wards^ each having at 
its head an alderman and councillors chosen by the citizens. Edward III. 
added the southern bank of the Thames to the city, conferred upon the 
mayor the title of lord, and granted him the privilege of having a gold or 
silver mace before him. His successor, Richard II. took away the fran- 
chises of the city, and restored them only upon the payment of a sum of 
Lighting of I money. In 1416 the streets were for the first time lighted 
tiie iireets. I ^^^^ lamps. In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries London 
was invested with greater privileges than ever. After the sacrifices which 
it had made for the preservation of its liberties, the reign of Elizabeth 
formed a new era in the history of the city. This princess built the Ex- 
change, and encouraged industry: the capital, to make a grateful return, 
furnished, during the war with Philip II. in 1588, an army of 10,000 men, 
sixteen large ships, and four small vessels of war, all equipped and paid 
during the war. In 1615, the side walks of the chief streets, which till 
then had only a footing of pebbles, were paved anew with Bag stones. 
Charles I. while he set himself in opposition to the liberties of Englandp 
confirmed by several charters the privileges of the capital, and even grant- 
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• 
ed it new ones. The zeal with which London embraced the revolutionary 
party is well known. In 1660 the same city was no less zealous in promot- 
la^ the restoration of Charles II. who afterwards showed a great readi- 
BesB to extend its privileges. After the revolution of 1688, in which it 
bad so large a share, London found no difficulty in obtaining from Wil- 
liam and Mary a confirmation of its ancient rights. In the reign of queen 
Anne the city was empowered to build fifty rtew churches. To the long 
reign of George III. it is indebted for many important establishments and 
improTements. This long series of privileges, which may be looked upon 
as 9o many concessions granted by arbitrary power to the spirit of li- 
berty, is an effect of the progress of civilization. Let us observe, in pass^ 
ing« for it is a circumstance worthy of remark, that the judicial murder 
of Charles I. the Protectorate of Cromwell, the restoration of Charles II. 
the expulsion of James II. and the accession of William III. events so 
important in the history of London and of England, and which all hap- 
pened within the space of forty years, ought to take from the English the 
privilege of taxing the French people Vfiih Jlekleness, 

London has been often laid waste by fires, and ten several ■ Ravages or 
times has it suffered the horrible ravages of epidemics."* The I epidemical 
latest and most terrible of these is known by the name of the ' ******** 
gnat plague. It occurred in 1666, and destroyed above sixty-eight thou- 
sand persons. Hardly had its ravages ceased, when, on a Sun- ■ q^^.^^ 
day, the 3nd of September, 1666, a fire broke out in the city, ■ 
which, aided by a violent east wind, raged uncontrolled for four days, and 
consumed thirteen thousand two hundred houses, four hundred streets, St. 
Paal's church, and eighty-six others, six chapels, the Exchange, the Cus- 
tom House, many hospitals and libraries, four prisons, three city gates, 
four stone bridges with the houses upon them, and a^vast number of beau- 
tiful structures of every description. The loss of goods, furniture, 8cc. 
was estimated at ten millions five hundred thousand pounds sterling. The 
most remarkable circumstance attending this terrible conflagration is, that 
only six persons perished in it. To preserve the memory of this misfor- 
tune, a magnificent column, two hundred feet high, was erected upon a 
narrow spot of ground; and called the London monument, 

London is divided into twenty-six wards, each ward being ■ Municipal or- 
■nder the direction of an alderman, elected by the liverymen ' gM^^at^n. 
in the assemblies called wardmotes. One of these magistrates is chosen 
annually, at Michaelmas, to be Lord Mayor: the two sheriffs and the cham- 
berlain, are also chosen annually by the liverymen: the recorder^ who is 
generally an eminent lawyer, is chosen by the Lord Mayor and aldermen 
to assist them in legal matters; this magistrate makes all addresses in the 
name of the city, and when sitting up6n the bench, the duty of pronouncing 
sentence upon criminals belongs to him. There are many other munici- 
pal officers, as a coroner^ a common sergeant^ a city attorney, a city remem- 
bntneerf or keeper of the archives. Sec. Those suburbs of London which 
pertain to the county of Middlesex, are under the jurisdiction of the jus- 
tices of that county. The police of the city is confided to magistrates, 
who hold their courts every day for the hearing of causes. 

In taking a view of the city with the design of pointing out « vieworura 
the chief edifices, it may be remarked that its form is alto- ■ ^^^y* 
getber irregular: It extends parallel to the Thames, but lies more upon 

* That of 1348 destroyed, it is said, 100,000 perBons. That of 1461 was more terrible 
iffi. About the year 1487 the &wtaiins; aichusa appeared first in London, and carried 
nff an immense number; In 1500, the plague destroyed above 30,000 of the inhabitants. 
in 1518, the sweating sickness re-appeared and renewed its ravages. It returned a 
third time in 1528, and was so Tinilent that the immense numbers of iti victims died in 
5 or 6 hours after being seized. In 1603 a species of thejplague destroyed more than 
30^000 persona. The plscne of 1625 killed more than 35,000. 

Vol. V 5 C 
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the right bank than on the left. Taking in Wealminater and SouthuHirkt its 
length is seven miles, and its greatest breadth four, its ftarrowest two. 
The streets are generally wide: few are so narrow as not to admit of two 
carriages abreast; many are sufficiently wide for five or six: this is par- 
ticularly the case in Westminster and at the weat epd, the residence of 
the nobility and the rich. The narrowest streets are in that part called 
the dtyy the central and oldest part of London. Here the chief business 
is transacted: the ectst end is also inhabited by shopkeepers, principally 
those connected with commerce. Here are immense timber yards, docks, 
stores, and magazines. South wark, which in point of jurisdiction belongs 
to the county of Surrey, has also many shops and stores, but aboirads 
chiefly in manufactures of every kind. In the north are several new quar* 
ters, which have been built within a few years,and which connect the city 
with the villages that formerly stood at its gates. 

Streets. 1 ^^^ uniformity in the appearance of the houses, nearly all 
■ being of three stories,"* brick, and coated with stucco, the clean- 
liness of the streets, where filth is never allowed to accumulate, but re- 
moved by the dust-carts every morning; the side-walks, and the brilliant 
Illumination of the gas-lights, bestow upon London a peculiar physiogno- 
my. The handsomest streets are Oxford street^ Piccadilly^ Pall MaU^ Port- 
land Place^ Uaymarket Place^ and Regent street. This last, for its length and 
the magnificence of its buildings, is without a rival in Europe. London 
is deficient in those noble walks, which, under the name ol Bouknardsy are 
so much admired at Paris; but it contains a great number of squares, ge- 
nerally of V rectangular shape, and with the centre enclosed: some of these 
are very large: Groevenor Square is beyond comparison the handsomest, 
and comprises an area of six acres; in the centre is an equestrian statue 
of George H. The buildings-around it are the most superb in all London. 
In the centre of Portman Square is an equestrian statue of George IIL in 
the costunoe of Afarcus Aurelius. In Cavendish Square is the statue of the 
Duke of Cumberland. In Leicester Square is another of George II. The 
largest square is that called Lincoln*s Inn Fields^ which occupies an area 
equal to the base of the great pyramid of Egypt. 
BuUdinn. 1 London exhibits but few edifices worthy of its great size and 

''^^ I wealth. We must notice, however, the East India Hausey con- 
taining a grand Asiatic Museum, and a valuable library: the ExehangCj a 
square building ornamented with porticoes: the Bank^ an edifice of im- 
mense extent: Somerset House^ containing the stamp office, and the balls in 
which the Royal Society and the Antiquarians hold their meetings, and 
in which the yearly exhibitions of the products of human industry are dis- 
played: the British Museum^ remarkable for its large and valuable collec- 
tions: Westminster HaU^ in which the Parliament sits: the Tbwer^ on the 
banks of the Thames, the residence of the kings of England for five years: 
it consists of several structures, as the lion's tower, where the menagerie 
is kept; the white tower, containing the naval and military arsenal, a col- 
lection of ancient armour, and the largest collection of arms in the world; 
added to these are the regalia of the kingdom. 

Palaces, f ^^' *^^^^*^ Palace is built of brick, and its architecture is 
' without regularity or beauty: its outward appearance forms a 
strong contrast to the splendour of its apartments within, and with its 
destination of the royal residence, an honour which has belonged to it 
since 1695. It has become less worthy of our attention since a new palace 
has been erected for George IV. and his successors. The elegant archi- 
tecture of this building renders it one of the finest edifices in London. The 
palace of WhiteJuUly a large square structure, the ancient residence of the 

^ That if, four stories as the enumeration would be in America; in England the fint 
stoiy b called the grwnd floors the floor above this, the >ln/ «lory. 
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kings, possesses no other interest than that connected with the memory of 
Charles I. who was beheaded directly at its doors. 

Among the three hundred and ninety-four churches of Lon- • 
ioii, there are three that deserve particular notice. Westminster ' f^ 
^Msy is esteemed one of the finest Gothic structures in Europe: the mag- 
nificent chapel of Henry VII. newly repaired, contains the bodies of many 
107a] princes: the other chapels are reserved for the monuments raised by 
England to the memory of her eminent citizens. St. Paul's Church is the 
largest in the whole kingdom: it was designed by Sir Christopher Wren, 
upon the model of that of St. Peter at Rome. The masterpiece of this 
celebrated architect, however, is St* Stephen*s Church, 

Of the six magnificent bridges across the Thames, the most * 
remarkable for size and elegance is Waterloo Bridge, which is I " ^^' 
bttilt of granite. Southwark Bridge is of iron, and the central arch is ad- 
mired as being one of the largest in the world. But an object which will 
excite the wonder of future generations, is the Tunnel^ a subterranean 
passage under the Thames, admitting both foot passengers and carriages: 
this work has been retarded by immense difficulties, and is now at a stand, 
but there is every reason to expect its completion. The greatest city of 
the world will be indebted to the genius of a Frenchman for an undiertaking 
without a parallel among the ancients or moderns. 

The finest and most frequented public walks of London, arc 1 p^^. ^^ 
^rten Park^ Hyde Park^ St. James*s Parky and RegenVs Park. ' '^ 

In this last there is erecting by private enterprise, an edifice destined to 
become one of the finest ornaments of the city: its enormous dimensions 
have already obtained for it the name of the Colosseum: it contains a co- 
vered promenade of great extent, and a circular building of such a siize 
that the panorama of London, now paintiBg there, will occupy a superficies 
of forty thousand square feet, the largest picture ever painted. In the 
garden belonging to this edifice is a Swiss cottage, from which may be 
teen three cascades, the highest of sixty feet. 

The number of newspapers published in London yearly, has ■ 
been estimated at fifteen million five hundred thousand, or about ' •'^■papcn- 
fifty thousand daily. There are eight daily morning, and six daily evening 
papers, with thirty-six others, weekly, or twice or thrice a week. 

London contains thirteen theatres, of which the chief, Drury t ^^^^^ 
Lane^ Cavent Garden^ and King's Theatre^ or the Italian Opera^ > 
are among the finest in Europe. But London exceeds all other cities in 
the number and importance of her scientific and charitable institutions, of 
which the reader may judge by the following enumeration. There are 
sixteen schools of medicine, as many of law, and five of theology, 
eighteen public libraries, three hundred elementary free schools, 
the Royal Academy of Sciences, the Society for the encourage- 
ment of arts, manufactures, and commerce, the Society of Antiquaries, the 
Chemical Society, the Geological Society, the college of apothecaries, who 
have a fine botanical garden, the Horticultural Society, the Statistical So- 
ciety^y the Palestine Society for improving the geography and natural his- 
tory of Palestine, the African Society for prosecuting discoveries in that 
country^ the Royal Asiatic Society, which publishes a series of valuable 
memoirs, the Bible Society, which has distributed an immense number of 
Bibles in one hundred and forty languages, and twenty other societies, 
whose titles we omit, not to be tedious. There are one hundred and forty- 
seven hospitals: one of them, Quy*s Hospital^ was named from • hq^j^j^ 
Thomas Guy, a rich bookseller, who built it at Ikn expense of ' 
I /.ia,793, and left at his death the sum of /.219,499, for its endowment: it 
has just received an additiona] endowment of /.300,00d. There are seven* 
teen hundred dispensaries, wliere the poor may receive medical attention 
and medicines graUs, fourteen prisons, all large, healthy, and regulated 
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with an attention to physical and moral discipline, that fairly shames tnoat 
of the other prisons in Europe. 

Religious I The city is so intimately connected with the surronncling' 
stotistica. I country in regard to many points in the number and classifica- 
tion of its inhabitants, that it is difficult to separate them. In iheir reli- 
gious statistics, we must include with the metropolis a portion of the 
neighbourhood. In what is usually denominated London and Middlesex, 
there were at the close of 1829, two hundred and thirty-three Episcopal 
church livings. The number of Roman Catholic congregations was twenty- 
one; of Presbyterians fifteen; of Quakers twelve; of Baptists fifty-seten? of 
Wesleyan Methodists fifty-nine; of other Methodists seven; of Indepen- 
dents ninety-one. 

Number of If the immorality of a city is always in a direct proportion 

Bu«ew,' and ^^ its population, the reader may imagine a capital comprising: 
squwes. within an area of seven geographical leagues, more than one 

million three hundred thousand inhabitants, dwelling in one hundred and 
sixty thousand houses, which form eight thousand streets, fourteen mar- 
kets, and seventy squares. And it will readily be^" perceived that here must 
be an immense number of places of resort for persons who live by theft 
and debauchery. London is indeed a modern Babylon. According to the 
Ftoptewhii- report of one of the magistrates" of this city, twenty thousand 
oaioccupa- individuals rise in the morning without knowing how they 
**""* shall procure a subsistence through the day, or where thcyshall 

sleep at night. This number does not include the chevaliers d'induHrie^ or 
sharpers. Add to these one hundred and sixteen thousand beggars, one 
hundred and fifteen thousand thieves and pickpockets, who haunt the 
streets, and prowl about crowds and houses, and three thousand receivers 
of stolen goods. The number of servants, of both sexes, out of place, is 
ten thousand. The women of the town amount to thirty thousand. As 
the number of places of ill reputation must bear a proportion to that of 
the rogues, it is computed that there are five thousand houses which serve 
as their resorts, and forty-three gambling establishments, where they lie 
in wait to trap the unwary. Such is the afflicting spectacle offered by the 
metropolis ot a nation in which philanthropy exerts a wide influence, and 
enjoys the aid of government. London has the unhappy pre-eminence of 
being infinitely beyond Paris in corruption of manners, even after making 
allowances for the difference of population. One will hardly be astonished 
after reading the above, to learn that there are sent annually to the pri- 
p^iee I ^^^^ ^^ liondon eight thousand criminals, and that there are 
■ fourteen courts of justice, and ten police courts. Still it is a 
matter of surprise to a stranger, a Frenchman especially, to observe the 
facility, and absence of ostentation with which the police is regulated. 
There is no display here as at Paris, of that military apparatus, which 
gives to the protection of order an appearance of the abuse of power. The 
watchmen to whom the public safety is confided, amount to a large num* 
bcr; by the aid of these persons the use of clocks by night may be dispensed 
with: they traverse the streets, calling the hour, discovering fires, shut- 
ting doors left open by negligence, and seizing such individuals as com- 
nait disorders: their only weapon is a stout cudgel. This rather pa- 
cific duty is sufficient to prevent the increase of crime, in spite of the 
frightful number of thieves and villains: still, it is too weak an establish- 
ment for such an immense city, where every tenth man is a rogue.' 

• Colqtiboun, published in 1823. 

fin 1829 a new gystem of police, much more efficient than the old, was established 
through the exertions of Mr. Peel, then Secretary of State for the Home Department. The 
new police, however, is still far short of the martial and decisive chwacter of the Prem^ 
gendarmerie system. 
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We bmTe thai taken a view of London from such a diversity of points as 
to offer ample subject for the admiration of the reader, yet a vast deal 
nsnains untold. London lies mostly in the county of Middle- « Environs or 
«08B. In this county is the village of Hackney, situated on the ' London- 
.Paddington canal; it has a population of seventeen thousand souls, and 
was the birth place of the philanthropist Howard. Hampton Courts a vil- 
lage on the Thames, contains a royal castle, the splendid apartments and 
beautiful gardens of which are much admired. Ckehea^ a village near 
Westminster, contains an elegant hospital for invalids, and an establish- 
ment for soldiers' children. 

The name of Middlesex reminds us of one of the political ■ viewof 
divisions of England in the time of the Heptarchy: it signifies ' Middieew. 
the Mid d ie Sazans^ being situated between the Saxon territories of the 
•esstv west, and south. This county, which is traversed by the canal 
aforementioned, and by the junction canal which unites the little stream 
of the Coin with the Thames, is one of the richest in England: it produces 
hay aafficient for thirty thousand horses, most of which belong to London. 

The county of Surrey^ to which belongs that part of London t 
on the left bank of the Thames, is one of the least productive as ' '^^^ 
regards agriculture, yet the gardens here cultivated for the supply of the 
markets of the metropolis, are estimated to amount to four thousand acres, 
its chief branches of industry consist in vinegar yards, calico printing, paper- 
makiogy and manufactories of pottery and hats. Guilford is the t ^ 
chief town. Here are every year horse races. Kew^ on the « ' " 
Thames, was the constant residence of George IH. ; the gardens of his pa- 
lace contain one of the finest collections of plants in the world. Kew has 
four thousand inhabitants. South of this is Riehmondy containing six thou- 
sand» and an ancient royal residence^ with a fine observatory. , The remains 
of the poet Thonvpson repose in the church of this village, which is cele« 
brated for its beautiful situation. 

The course of the Thames leads us to Berkshire^ where we ■ B^^u^vji^ 
encounter first the town of JVtndfor: William the Conqueror ■ 
built here a castle, in which Edward the IIL was bom, and founded the 
order of the garter. George III. established in Windsor park, an experi- 
mental farm, for the improvement of agriculture, which had been in a 
backward state in these sterile parts. Beading occupies the « |(^^^,,^ 
station of a capital: it is a very ancient town, built of brick, and ' ^ 
well pavedy and is situated at the confluence of the Kennet and Thames: 
it carries on a great trade with London. This district was peopled long 
before the time of the Romans, by a colony of the Jitrebatesj a Gaulish 
tribe in the neighbourhood of Arras: at every step here we are struck with 
objects which recall to the memory different historical epochs. Near 
Wantage^ on the banks of a canal which divides from east to west the 
soatbem part of the district, is a quadrangular Roman camp. At Law^ 
rence WaUhain is a Roman fort. Near Drenehworth is the castle of Cher- 
hury^ supposed to be an ancient fortress of king Canute. But an object 
which'will not fail to attract our attention is a range of chalky hills towards 
Oxford, upon which a bare space represents the gigantic figure of a horse 
upon the gallop, sculptured in the chalk: the valley here has taken the 
same of White Eorae Vale. This sculpture, which covers a ■ white Hone 
space of thirteen thousand square feet, is thought to comme* ■ ^^'^ 
morate a victory of Alfred, in 871, over the Danes, whose standard, it 
la well known, exhibited a white horse. Ever since this event, the vil- 
lagers of the neighbourhood assemble annually upon St. John's day, to 
<*«c<Hir the horse," as they express it, that is, to clear away the grass 
which might disfigure its outlines: the remainder of the day is passed in 
diversion. At some distance from this spot is a collection of stones placed 
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on end^ like a burial ground of Ihe Danbh kings: many battles were cer- 
tainly fought with the Danes in this neighbourhood, 
ozf d hi I ^^^'* ^^^ southern limit of the last mentioned county stands 
or B re. | q^^^^^ '^^ ^^ midst of a plaiii) at the confluence of the Isis 

and Cherwell. This is one of the handsomest cities in Europe, and the 
most noted in all England for its university^ the origin of which is lost in 
the uncertain traditions of the middle ages. ' Oxford is also noted for its 
manufactures and trade, which support more than 2000 families* It was 
once surrounded with walls and defended by a castle the remnants of which 
-, . . • now serve as a prison. The university consists of twenty col- 
aiveiMty. | |^ggg^ ^^^ g^^ halls, or buildings for lodging the students, who 

amount in number to 4,600. In this abode of useful and serious study, 
frivolous amusements are not allowed an asylum: dramatic representa* 
tions are forbidden, yet within these precincts the visiter beholds a mag* 
nificent theatre in the ancient style of architecture: this, however, is ap« 
propriated to the students who on grand occasions are permitted to act 
Greek and Latin plays. This interesting city is indebted to the public 
spirit of a few wealthy individuals for many establishments highly valua- 
ble to the cause of education. The botanical garden was founded in IGSS, 
by Henry D'Anvers, Earl of Danby, and completed and endowed by Dr* 
Sherrardy. The Ashmolean museum was given, in 1682, by Elias Ash- 
mole, along with the manuscripts of his father-in-law Sir William Dug- 
dale. The Clarendon press was established in 1712, by the profits of the 
sale of Lord Clarendon's History of the RebeUum^ presented to the UniYer* 
sity by the author. The Radcliff library was founded in 1749, and its 
founder, whose name it bears, also bequeathed 30,000 pounds sterling for 
the construction of an observatory altogether worthy of Oxford. In a 
quadrangular building, containing in the upper story a fine gallery of 
paintings is a hall appropriated to the famous collection of ancient in- 
scriptions known as the Arundelian Marbles^ which were gathered from 
Greece and Asia by the wealthy nobleman whose name they bear: they 
were presented to the university by his grand-son the Duke of Norfolk: 
lastly, the Guild-hall of Oxford was erected partly at the expense of Tho- 
mas Rowney. We must not omit to mention that most precious of all 
the possessions of the umversity, the Bodleian libraryi which, next to the 
Vatican, is the largest collection of books in Europe. Oxford has, in ad- 
dition, fourteen parish churches, many religious edifices belonging to the 
dissenters, charity schools, and several benevolent institutions. 

Oxfordshire is watered by more than seventy streams; of these the two 
principal, the Tarn and Isis, unite and form the Thames. A canal extend- 
ing from the capital to the northern extremity of the county, and a num- 
ber of excellent roads, contribute to the prosperity of its trade. Its chief 
Manuftc- j "^^'^'^^ftctures are blankets at Witney: plush at Banbury: gloves 
turing 1. and cutlery at Woodstock, The poor are every where occupied 
Towns. I ju spinning or making lace. The banks of the streams afford 
good pasturage, and cattle form the principal agricultural wealth; but not- 
withstanding the celebrated forest of Widiwood^ the want of fuel is felt in 
all parts. This territory was in ancient times inhabited by the Bobunif 
and was included by the Romans in the province of Flavia Caesariensis: 
during the Heptarchy it belonged to the kingdom of Mercia: it still ex- 
hibits two large Roman ways: one called Icknild Street leads to Goringf 
and the other, Akeman Street to Burfordy 

Buckingham- i On the banks of the Thames, the Chiltem Hills are the first 
"'^'^- I eminences which announce our arrival in BuckinghamMrt. 

They are named from the Saxon word chilt, which signifies chalky and are 
in fact composed of this substance. Their sides are covered with a wood 
which formerly, when more extensive, served as a Shelter to robbers. Be» 
yond these hills, the rich valley of Aylesbury, in the centre of the shire, 
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is esteemed one of the most fertile in the kingdom: the iBbabitants are 
mostly cultivators: lace making, for which they have acquired a great re^ 
putation^ and plaiting straw hats, occupy nearly all the young females: 
another no less productive branch of industry is the manufacture of 
paper* There is but a single cotton mill, which is at dmersham. The 
wealth of the district may be known from this short description. Two 
places divide the rank and privilege of chief town: the most • ^ j^^ 
important is Aylesbury^ in the valley of that name: in this town ' ^ "^* 
the assizes are held. It was a strong place in the time of the Saxons. 
William the Conqueror fixed his residence here, and portioned out the 
territory to divers of his retainers, on the condition of their furnishing 
three times a year, when he happened to be in the neighbourhood, the lit- 
ter or straw for the royal bedchamber, three eels in winter, and three gos- 
lings in summer: the luxury of the Norman prince may be understood 
by these items. Buckingham is a less populous town than the i » l- u 
preceding: its name is derived from hoc or heech^ a tree formerly ' ^ *°* *"*' 
abundant in this place. Founded at an early period, it was surrounded 
with walls in 918, by Edward the Confessor, to defend it against the 
Danes. The ancient castle, which stood upon the hill dividing the city, 
has been replaced by a handsome church. Buckingham is one long crook- 
ed street, composed of houses built without regularity or elegance, and 
many of them with thatched roofs. 

Passing the junction canal, which is situated near the limits of Bucking- 
hamshire and Hertfordshire^ we arrive at Hertford or Hartford^ • He^o^i^i^ 
near which the rivers Lea, Maran, Rib, and Quin, join to " ^ '^ * .' 
form an artificial bed fifteen leagues in length: this is the New River^ 
which runs into the Thames at London. Hertford, among the • He^jn,^ 
ancient inhabitants, was called Durocobriva^ signifying red ' 
fwrd or pastagej from the colour which distinguishes the sands of the Lea. 
There are some writers who assert, that Hartford is derived from the word 
hari, because this neighbourhood abounded formerly in those animals: in 
proof of this derivation they adduce the arms of the city, which repre- 
sent a deer crouching in the water; but a learned author^ has remarked, 
that these arms, so far from proving any thing in the case^^were them- 
selves designed after the name of the city. The Saxon kings here made 
their residence. Alfred erected a castle to defend the city against the 
Danes, who pushed their excursions as far as Ware, These historical re- 
collections constitute the most of what is interesting about Hartford. 
Previous to the Roman invasion, this county was inhabited by the Catti- 
euehlani^ the Trinobanies^ tribes extending to the seacoast, and by the Cos- 
m: under the Saxons it was divided between the kingdom of Kent and 
that of Mercia. Vestiges of the Roman camps are still to be seen here 
and there. Verulam or perhaps Verulanumy near St* Albans^ was their chief 
station. Cheshunt and Braughin occupy the sites of Durolitum and Ctesaro 
Magus. 

This county has no towns of great importance: industry and • Q^„e^, 
commerce labour under great restraints: the women are occu- I view or uw 
pied in braiding straw: there is no manufactory worthy of men- ■ *<*^'y* 
tton except a few paper-mills: the very soil is unproductive: without the 
use of soot, ashes and bones, as articles of manure, agriculture would af- 
ford little profit; but a skilful cultivation produces abundant crops of 
corn. The town of Ware makes a greater quantity of malt than any other 
town in the kingdom: but the^circumstance to which a great part of the 
wealth of the county is owing, is the vicinity of the capital, and in parti- 
cular the beautiful situations which it offers for the residence of the no- 

K Capper. Topographical Dictionaiy. 
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blemen and wealthy merchants: few counties have within their HmiU a 
greater number of country seats. 

^^ I The county of Essex is a no less favourite resort fop the 
' rich citizens of London. The elegant country houses in this 
quarter collect together the most brilliant society of the metropolis, who 
ilee from its foggy and stagnant atmosphere on days of public celebrations. 
This county was comprised in the territory of the East Saxons^ as its 
name indicates: the ocean limits it on the east. Among its most impor- 
I tant towns are Chelmsford which has the rank of capital, CW- 
^ * ' Chester^ where woollens are manufactured, and Harwieh at the 
mouth of the Stour, where a spacious harbour affords a frequent commn- 
nication with Holland, and a great trade in oysters: these towns have no- 
thing further noticeable. In taking leave of the county we may remark, 
that the soil and aspect of the surface is greatly diversified: the wheat 
raised here is esteemed in London the best in England. Epping Forest pos- 
sesses no greater abundance of wood than Dartmoor, but has excellent 
grazing land, and is famous for its butter: fine meadow lands are spread 
along the shore, but these parts are so moist that fevers prevail among the 
inhabitants: the northern portion is the most healthy, and produces saf- 
frojOy coriander, teazles, hops, and a great variety of market vegetables. 

gy^f^^ I In crossing the Shur which separates Sussex from Suffolk^ 
' we come to a purer air, and the marshes along the sea give 
place to steep clayey shores, which being continually undermined by the 
rivers and inundations, sometimes fall into the water and sweep whole vil- 
lages to the sea. The domestic animals of this quarter differ front those 
of the surrounding regions: the draught horse is of an excellent breed: the 
cows, mostly of the hornless kind, are celebrated for the abundance of their 
milk: the cheese of Suffolk indeed, passes for the worst in England, but 
this is owing to the method of manufacturing it. This county was oaee 
renowned for the industry of its inhabitants, no less than for its agrtcvi- 
ture, but for many years its trade has been on the decline, while the science 

1 icb i ^^ cultivation has made continual advances toward perfection. 

^^^ * * Ipswich^ the chief town, situated on a slope extending to the 
bank of the Orwell, is a place of great antiquity, but much fallen from its 
ancieut splendour. Many old edifices are here to be seen, ornamented 
with statues and sculptures. Being only three miles from the mouth of 
the rjLver above mentioned, large ships may come up to the tovm. Some 
are built here of five hundred tons. Ipswich would be the only town of 
Cambxidfe- i importance in Suffolk, were it not that Newmarket claims a si« 
■hire. I tuation in this county as well as in Cambridgeshire, Newimu^ 

ket is the most noted town in England for its horse races, which take 
place three times a year. Cambridgeshire is a partof the territory of the 
Iceni^ a powerful nation, who maintained a long war against the Romans, 
in the reign of Nero, which is described by Tacitus.^ This war was car- 
ried on with such fury on the part of the barbarians, that Boadicea, their 
queen, widow of Prasutagus, killed more than eight thousand of the Ro- 
mans and their allies, destroyed two important towns, Camolodumim aad 
Verulanum, and put to rout the ninth legion: but this heroine being de- 
feated by P. Suetonius, poisoned herself to escape imprisonment. Ourlng 
the Heptarchy, this country belonged to the East Jingles. Fevers are bred 
in its wide marshes: the towns and villages built upon small eminences in 
the midst of low and watery tracts resemble so many islands ItfUng up 
their roofs and steeples from distance to distance. Attempts have been 
made for some years to drain these marshy pl&iij^, and many fine pastur- 
ing tracts have been reclaimed from the water. Wheat, hemp, and saffron, 

' Annalefl, Lib. 9 and 10* 
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mt« caltiTated here: the calves which this territory furnishes for the Lon- 
don market, form'one of the principal sources of the wealth of the county. 

On the Cam^ a branch of the Ouse, stands Cambridge, the » cambrid 
shire town^ and the Camboritum of the Romans: the river di- i ^ ^' 
vtdes it into two unequal parts, that on the south being the larp^est: the 
" two united extend about a mile in length, and are half a mile m width: 
one of the city gates opens a passage through a Gothic edifice, serving for 
a jaiiy and which is the only remnant of a castle built by William the^Con- 
qucror. Cambridge contains fourteen churches: its houses and streets are 
irregular, but it acquires an importance from thirteen hundred families 
occulted in trade, and manufactares, and four thousand seven hundred in- 
dividuals belonging to its university. This seminary, inferior t ^ 
to Oxford only in the elegance of its buildings and its coUec- 1 ^ T* 
tiona, was founded in 630 by Sigebert, king of the East Saxons. In the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century, Henry III. built and endowed thirteen of 
the colleges, and fourteen halls for the lodgings of the students. The vice 
chancellor of the university, who has the rank of one of the principal ma- 
gistrates of the city, exercises the government of the college. Five leagues 
below Cambridge, the Cam passes by the city of Ely^ upon ■ ^ 
the island of the same name, formed by the courses of several ' 
rivers. This city has a population of five thousand, and is considered verjr 
ancient. It contains nothing remarkable but its cathedral, The munici« 
pal government is in the hands of the bishop« 

On the right bank of the Ouse, and the left of the Waveney^ a sort of pe* 
ninsttla washed by the sea on the north and east forms the t ^ f^t 
county of Norfolk^ a district which has long been celebrated ^ ^o . 
for the improved state of its agriculture, the perfection of its instruments 
of husbandry, and its hardy race of sheep, small in size, but highly esteem* 
ed for their flesh, and whose fleeces supply the manufactures of Yorkshire* 
The barley which is raised here and made into malt, constitutes the chief 
exportation of Norfolk. The turkeys are remarkable for their size, and 
bring a considerable profit to the small farmers. One import- t ^ .^^ ^ 
ant article of culture peculiar to the county is carrots, chiefly ' 
for the feeding of^cattle. This root is varied with clover and other feed 
in the preparation of fallow grounds for wheat. The uniformity of the 
snrfacef which has only gentle swells, ofliers so little declivity to the course 
of several of the small rivers, that they often stagnate in shallow poolSi 
called here broads: these collections of water abound in fish, ■ 
wild ducks, and various sorts of water fowl. The shores of ■ 
this .county are formed partly of steep clayey banks continually washing 
away by the ocean, and partly of flats covered with rounded flinty pebbles 
which form banks, around which the sand accumulates, and is kept in a 
mass by the roots of aquatic plants. Behind these. narrow downs are salt 
marshes of great extent, often submerged at high water. Off* the coast 
are shoals which render navigation very dangerous. The largest extends 
along the coast of Yarmouth, and forms at the mouth of the ■ _, 
JPfpre^ the road of this port, formerly one of the most important ■ """^ 
in &ig)and, and which still carries on a trade with the Baltic and Medi- 
terraneant besides annually despatching one hundred and fifty vessels in 
the herring and mackerel fishery. Next to Yarmouth, Lynn i _ 
SegtMj or King's Lynn, situated at the embouchure of the Ouse, ' f^^- 
upon the bay called The Washy is the most considerable seaport. Followt 
ing the course of the Wenisumf a branch of the Yare, we come ■ ^ 
to Konoiehf the chief town of the county. This is a city of * ^'^ 
more than fifty thousand inhabitants, noted for its manufactures of crape^ 
stuffs^ bombazines, and other mixed fabrics of woollen and silk« The fa« 
brication of these cloths was introduced into the country during the twelfth 
century, in the reign of Henry I. by the Flemings settled in the little vil** 
Vol. v.— 5 D 
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lage of Wortteadj a name atill giTeii to diff<srent trooHen atiflii. Im ISM 
the magistrates of Norwich invited the manufacturers of the Low Corni- 
tries to their city: such was the origin of the Norwich indostff. The 
preparing and spinning of wool affords employment to the poor BOt oBly 
of this city, but of all the towns and villages in the county. 
Manaflte- i Norwich is first mentioned in the Saxon Chronicle in IOO49 



the date of its destruction by Sweno the Dane. It exhibits b 
few elegant structures, but the streets are narrow, and the buildings gene- 
rally old: there are thirty-six churches. The. castle is thought to hwtrt 
been first erected by the Saxon king OflTa, and rebuilt in the fourtecntli 
century by £dward II. It is in the centre of the city, and is sun^nnded 
by a deep ditch: it has been occupied as a prison for more than four hun- 
dred years. This city, which in the fourteenth century was so consider- 
able, that it lost fifty-eight thousand inhabitants by the plague, and which, 
in 1505, was almost totally destroyed by fire, owes its present flourishing 
Btarte to its industry alone. It is above two leagues in circuit, and con- 
tains four hospitals, numerous schools, and a public library. 
LincoiiMbire I '^^^ Wash^ along which we now proceed, belongs to the mn- 
' ' ritime district of Lincolnshire^ which extends north as far as 
the Humber. The physical aspect of the country here has been strikin^l^ 
marked by nature: one-eighth of its superficies is occupied by tooMf^ tride 
spaces covered with heaths and fens. These were formerly of so great 
extent, that from 1780 to 1810, there have been drained one hundred and 
-fifty thousand acres, which at present yield an annual profit of ten dollars 
an acre. A fifth part of the county still consists of land similar to thte 
above. ^ Nevertheless these territories, being bounded in a great meaamre 
by the ocean, will one day become, as experience has proved, a riYal to the 
richest parts of the kingdom. As to general character, it may be said 
that this district is deficient in natural beauty, and unhealthy in climate^ 
Its chief wealth lies in the sheep which feed upon the wolds and uplands: 
their number is computed at two million five hundred thousand^ they far- 
nish yearly twenty-two million pounds of wool, highly valuable on account 
of its length and thickness, for the manufacture of yarn and blankets. 
The beeves raised here weigh commonly twelve hundred or fourteen hun- 
dred pounds. These facts and the small number of manufactures in the 
county show it to be rather an agricultural than a manufacturing district. 
It was anciently inhabited by the Coritanij who were subdued by the Ro- 
mans. Marks of the conqueror's power are still to be seen in every 
quarter, 
g^^^^ • There are but two cities of any importance in this county* 

I The first is Boston^ on the river Witham, which flows into the 
Wash.^ Boston is a league and a half up the river: by mealis of its port 
it carries on an extensive commerce with the Baltic^ and employs one hun- 
dred and twenty-five vessels in the fisheries. The population of this town 
is ten thousand: its principal church, situated upon the market, has a tower 
one hundred and eighty-six feet in height, upon which is a lantern, to 
aerve as a beacon for ships. On the banks of the same river, ten leagues 
LincoiB. 1 ^^^^^ Boston, is the city which gives its name to the shire. 

I Lincoln stands upon a hill, and its antiquity is attested by a 
monument called the gate of Newport, on an arcade sixteen feet in length 
and ten in width, which is considered one of the finest remnants of Roman 
architecture in England: as it still serves the purpose of an entrance to 
the city, this structure is a proof that Lincoln occupies the site of the 
ancient city of Lindum, It is well known that this city was formerly rich 
and powerful, that it was surrounded with a wall, and that William the 
Conqueror built here a oastle to overawe the inhabitants. The ci^ fomM 

k See StoDs's Tiew of the Agriculture of Linooloihirt. 
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two divisions, the upper and tlie lover: through this last the rlrer passes, 
flowing under an arch which conceals its course, but on leaving the town 
it forms a pond called the Fots Dykt^ through which it communicates with 
the TWa/, and by ipeans of this river, with the chief canals of the king- 
doin: this affords the means for a great trade in corn and wool. On the 
loftieal eminence of the city are the ruins of the ancient archiepiscopal 
palacef destroyed by the soldiers of Cromwell — relics of great interest, 
and well worthy the attention of the antiquarian: but the most interesting 
object ia the cathedral a magnificent specimen of Norman ■ q tbcd l 
architecture, and considered to be the largest church in £ng- ' * ^ 
land i|^t to York Minster. From its position on a lofty height, it may 
ba seen from five or six of the surrounding counties: its length from east 
to weat ia five hundred and thirty feet: its breadth two hundred and twenty- 
acvco. The portal and two of the towers are as old as the eleventh cen- 
tary; the remainder was constructed at different periods. Anterior to the 
idbrmation it was the richest cathedral in the kingdom, but Henry VIII. 
seized a great part of its wealth. During the troubles under Charles I. 
ila numerous and elegant tombs were mutilated, and the cathedral was 
cpnverted iato a barrack. Like all the churches of the country, it con- 
taina a great many bells, a peculiarity which justifies the appellation of 
Bt StmnfuUe^ bestowed upon England by the wit of Rabelais. The most 
raainrkable of these bells is that called Great Tom^ in the central tower: 
it ia aeldom rung, from the difficulty occasioned by its enormous weight, 
which is ninety-six cwt: its circumference is twenty-two feet. 

3c|rond the Humbier, a fine road leads us to the city of Yorkj ■ Toifcdiif«b 
whicb, placed in the centre of Yorkshire^ forms by itself a dis- ' ^*^* 
tiact county. It is pleasantly situated at the junction of the Quse and 
Foaaa: the former of these streams is crossed by a handsome stone bridge, 
and Uie latter by five bridges, one of which, lately constructed, is remark- 
able (or its architecture. York has twenty-one thousand inhabitants, and 
twenty-four churches. Its cathedral, called the Minster^ is i nm^g, 
the largest Gothic edifice in England, or perhaps in Europe, ' 
hdAg hst. hundred and twenty-four feet in length, and one hundred and 
seven in breadth: the nave is ninety-nine feet high, and the lantern two 
handred and thirteen: one of the two front towers contains ten bells, the 
lat^^eat of which weighs fifty-seven cwt. Within, the spectator beholds with 
interest a wall separating the choir and nave, adorned with the statues oif 
all the kings of England from William the Conqueror to Henry VI. : the 
choir has thirty-two marble seats; the altar is ascend'ed by a flight of six- 
teen atjeps, avd the whole church is paved in mosaic: there are many tombs, 
aoBie of them magnificent. In 1829, an insane fanatic set fire to this edi- 
fieet aAd a great part of it was destroyed | but liberal contributions from 
individuals have been made for its repair, and we may expect to see i^ 
Mon restored to its original splendour. The other edifices . s^uu^,^ 
warthy of note are, the public library, built in the reign of ■ 
Rftckard t.: the castle, erected by Richard III. and now a prison: the coun- 
ty bospitaU an Ionic structure with an elegant portico, and the Guild-hall, 
iMiilt in the fifteenth century. All these fine structures, surrounded with 
elegant private buildings, in wide and well paved streets, illuminated at 
aigkt by gas, have gained this city a high reputation for beauty. It is 
snrrounded by a wall with four principal gates, and a wide quay extends 
along the port) which is capable of receiving vessels of one hundred and 
twenty tons. 

The trade of York is so considerable as to maintain two public banks, 
a Ir^aanry office, a subscription library, several reading rooms, a theatre, 
a cabinet of natural history, a philosophical society, and in fact all those 
establiahments usually found in the most industrious and wealthy cities in 
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England, This city and London are the only cities whose chief mflgii- 
trale has the title of lord. 

Yorkshire is of a size vastly dispro portioned to the other counties of 
the kingdom. From Spurn Head, at the mouth of the Humber^ to its 
north-western limit, this county is forty-four leagues in extent, and thirty- 
iive in breadth^ from Flamborough Head to the boundary of Lancashire, 
comprising an area of seven hundred and seventy-five square leagiies. 
This great extent has occasioned a division into three Riding*, In the 
West Biding is Rippon^ on an eminence near the Ure, a small town of four 
thousand inhabitants, with a theatre and public promenade, considered 
one of the most elegant in Englnnd. This district is one of the most con- 
siderable in the kingdom for its industry, which is much facilitated by 
I canals and collieries. Sheffield^ at the confluence of the Sheaf 
**' ' and the Don^ is celebrated for its furnaces, and manufactures 
of steel, nails, cutlery, surgical instruments, and plated ware. Leed&f 
Wakefield^ Halifax^ Huddersfitld^ and Bradford^ are different centres of an 
immense manufacture of cloths, flannels, and shawls. In the East Ridings 
upon the left bank of the Humber, is Hullj or Kingst<m upon HuU^ whose 
wealth is owing to a great commerce with Europe, Asia, and America: 
this city contains many handsome buildings, a square, ornamented with 
a statue of William HL, many charitable and literary institutions, and « 
population of twenty-nine thousand, of which above four thousand families 
are occupied in manufactures; Last of all, in the North Biding^ is Scar^ 
borough^ one of the best seaports on the coast: its shores are much fre* 
quented for bathing, and the town, which has eight thousand inhabitants, 
is large and well built, on the summit of a steep rock. Whitby^ six league* 
north of this, has a good harbour, and thirteen thousand inhabitants. 

One of the most powerful tribes of ancient Albion were the Briganit$i 
originating in Thrace, they spread into Germany and Gaul, and thence 
passed over to Great Britain, where they took possession of nearly the 
Durham. I '**'^^^® ^^ Yorkshire, the county of Durham, a part of Northum* 
■ berland and Cumberland: in this last territory, one of their 
clans took the name of Cumbri. The emigrations of this people are attested 
by ancient writers,^ but history is silent as to the causes of such national 
wanderings. It could not have been the advantage of the climate which 
drew them to these northern regions. The county of Durham, for exam- 
ple, oflered at that day few attractions to the primitive colonists on this 
score; the air upon the hills is sharp and cold: in the north and west the 
soil 18 almost barren, and the population irregularly scattered. On the 
coast, however, the land has some fertility, and exhibits woods, pastures, 
and small farms. During the Heptarchy, this district was a part of the 
kingdom of Northumberland. When the princes of the country embraced 
Christianity, the religious temper of the times prompted them to grant this 
territory in perpetuity to St. Cuthbert, bishop of Lindisfarn, and his suc- 
cessors. William the Conqueror confirmed this donation, conferred upon 
these prelates the title of Count Palatine, and invested them with such 
am{yle powers, that within their own diocese they were higher in autho- 
rity than the king- Hence this county is still called the bishoprick of- 
Durham. 

The city of Durham is partly surrounded by the river Wear, and was 
founded in 995, at which period the monks of Lindisfarn established them* 
selves in this place with the relics of Si. Cuthbert. Durham is distinguished 
Tor the beauty of its situation and the venerable aspect of its ancient pub- 
lic edifices. The cathedral in particular, surpassing in regularity most of 
the churches of the eleventh century, has a majestic length of 411 feet, 

1 Herodotuf» Lib. VIT. Strabo, Lib. Xn. 
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«]id holds an eminent place among the beautiful monuments of Norman 
tl«hite€ture. 

Bordered on the south by the river Tees, and on the north by the Tyne, 
the county of Durham finds the chief aliment of its commerce in its col- 
lieries^which furnish annually 559000,000 bushels; in its lead mines in the 
west, and in its iron in the north which- maintains several furnaces. 
9i0eki€n^ in the south, a few leagues from the north of the i g_,^^ 
Tees, is one of the prettiest towns in the north of England, ' 
and contains two iron foundries and 5000 inhabitants. In the north-east 
is Sund t r landy with thrice this number, a large and handsome i o ^ ,. ^ 
town^ haying a good harbour* A large number of ships are ' 
built here, and manufactories exist of glass bottles and pottery. 

Bounding Durham is the county of Northumberland^ which ■ NorUram. 
has on the coast, two small districts cornered into its territory, ' "wtand. 
belonging to the preceding county. The Tyne and the Derwent, one of 
its branches, form a part of its southern boundary, and on the north, the 
Tweed separates it from Scotland. Agriculture is here carried to the 
highest point of perfection, but the soil has such variation in quality as to 
present the contrast of extreme fertility and wretched barrenness. The 
infinence of the Cheviot Hills which form the north-western border, and 
are often covered with snow many months after it has disappeared in the 
plains, is so powerful notwithstanding their inconsiderable height, as to 
occasion this variable temperature. Extensive collieries are worked in al- 
most every part, but particularly in the south-east. It has been calculated 
that, supposing an annual working of 36,000,000 cubic feet of coal in the 
single basin of Neweastie, 1000 years would be necessary to exhaust it.* 
The sale of this mineral forms the basis of the trade of the county, while 
the transportation, which is principally effected by water, trains up a vast 
nnniber of seamen for the British navy. The annual exportation of coal 
IS estimated at 1,561,337 tons, and the number of persons employed in 
digging and transpoKing it cannot be less than 70,000. The iron mines 
famish a considerable quantity of metal, which is exported from Holy Is- 
land to the neighbouring territories. We do not meet in this county with 
those manufactures of cloth which have exalted British industry above 
Chat of any other nation: we see nothing but forges, foundries, manufac- 
tnres of sulphate of iron, acetate of lead, bitumen, and other articles 
whose elementary matter belongs to the mineral kingdom. The Tyne, 
and the Tweed, the chief rivers of Northumberland have been long fa- 
mous for their salmon fisheries. These fish are packed in pounded ice 
and sent from Berwick to London, where they arrive as fresh as t ^^^^^^ 
when taken. Berwick has the rank of a county: the Scotch ■ 
ceded it to England in 1503: afterwards it was declared independent until 
the union of the two crowns on the same head. The city is regularly 
fortified, and has a bridge over the Tweed of fifteen arches, 870 feet 
in length. The town hall is well built, and the population amounts 
to 8,700. 

Almoiekj the capital of Northumberland, presents on St. ■ j^^^^^y^^ 
Mark's day, a singular spectacle, which shows with what reli- ■ 
gious respect the English have preserved the ridiculous customs of the 
middle ages. Those persons who are to take their freedom from feudal 
obligations, meet on horseback in the market-place: each cavalier is 
dressed in white, with a sword at his side, and a white night cap on his 
head. Leaving this rendezvous in company with the four chamberlains 
of the city, clothed and armed in like fashion, and accompanied by music, 
they proceed toward a dirty pool in the neighbourhood, called FreemarC^ 
fVeilf here they alight, and according to an ancient usage are compelled 

■ Capper. Topographical Dictlonsiy. 
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to scramble through the pool and come out coverfsd with m^4* TkU c«re« 
mony, practiced only at Alnwick, is called in common language JuJiyM^^ 
into the well. The ceremony is said to have been established by kUg John, 
"who chanced to get mired in the spot, and imposed this practice upoa the 
inhabitants as a punishment for not keeping the road in repair. 

The town is situated on a hill near the river Jlln^ which is croastd }^j a 
handsome bridge built by the Duke of Northumberland, whose splendid 
mansion stands on the opposite bank. Two remarkable events in the his- 
tory of England occurred under the walls of this town. In the elevcnlb 
century, Malcolm II. king of Scotland laid siege to it; the cjastle waa on 
the point of surrendering, when a soldier feigning to present the keys of 
the place to the king on the point of his lance, gave him a mortal wound* 
Edward his son, in endeavouring to avenge his death, was killed and his 
army put to the rout. In 1167," Henry II, gained here a great victory 
over William the Lion, king of Scotland, took him prisoner, and obligied 
him to pay a ransom of 100,000 pounds sterling. 

Near the ancient wall, built of earth by Adrian, of stone by Severtt«9 
and of bricks by Aetius, to restrain the Picts, flows the river Tyne^ npon 
N caaito. I ^^^^^ Stands Newcastle, peopled with 35,000 souls, without 
^ " numbering the 12,000 inhabitants of Gateshead^ a suburb on the 

left bank of the river belonging to the county of Durham. The name of 
Newcastle was given to this city, when Robert, eldest aon of William the 
Conqueror, built a fortress here against the Scotch. Before tbnt time it 
was called Monkeester, from being full of convents: still more anciently 
it was named Gabro Oentum. Here is a stone bridge of nine clUpticnl 
arches of the size of those of London bridge: all the beauty of thia atrac* 
ture however, is hidden by the two rows of houses upon it. From New- 
castle most of the vessels are despatched which supply London with c^aL 

CaxUde. I '^^^ Picts' wall passes close to Carlisle^ a town at the conflu- 
1 ence of the Eden and Calder. , The name of this town is de? 
rived from the old Saxon words Caer Lyall^ meaning the town near the waiL 
According to some authors, it was founded by a king Lull, long time be^ 
fore the arrival of the Romans, who named it LuguvMunu In the seventli 
century Egfrid, king of Northumberland surrounded it with a wail and 

Cnmberiand I ^^^^^* ^^ ^^ ^^^ chief town of the county of Cumberland* the 
■ ancient territory of the Cumhri. Of the works which defend- 
ed it when Scotland and England belonged to different crowns, there re<> 
mains nothing but a castle in good preparation, containing a powder ma^ar 
Kine and an arsenal for equipping 10,000 men. The unfortunate MAry 
Stewart was imprisoned in this fortress in 1568. The spot of her peram- 
bulations is still known by the name of the ladif^e walk, Carlisle is well 
built, and its communication with the Sol way Frith asaures it a ^oi^rider- 
able commerce. 

Taking leave of this place, we might visit Long Mtg and her daug/Uerm^ 
a fine druidical monument consisting of a large circle of enormoiHi rott^k 
stones; biit we shall prefer, after the example of the travellers who are 
drawn to this quarter by the beauty of the scenery, turning our atepa n 
couple of leagues from the little town of Cockermouth to Skiddaw^ a moun- 
tain which rises 3,022 feet above the surface of a beautiful lake. Near 
the summit many eagles and other birds of prey build their neata* 
Drrwent t Not far from this mountain is Derwent Water^ the most ro* 
Water. 1 mantic lake in the county: it is four miles iu length, and one 

in breadth: the approach to it is embellished by the celebrated cataract of 
Lowdore. On the right bank of the Derwent which rises in this lakct ka 
the Carrockj a mountain less high than the preceding: it consists of a ae- 
ries of horrible precipices and clefts, of a depth unfathomable to the egfua: 
at the base of this mountain is the Black Hole^ a narrow pit| 330 feet deep^ 

* According to tba chronological tables «f Jolm Blair. 
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Ttietie inoantaitts and pits give a coldness and humidity to the air of 
Oimberland, but do not injure its healthiness: examples of longevity are 
no tcfss fk^quent than in the other counties, although this is one of the least 
populous: this is doubtless owing to the quality of the soil, as a third part 
of the land remains uncultivated. It abounds in mines of lead, coal, and 
plumbago, or black lead, of such a superiority over that of the continent, 
that the English crayons owe their reputation to this alone. This mine- 
ral is found in such plenty, that it is taken from the mines only in limited 
quantities in order to keep up the price. The Isle of Man^ ten i j^i ^rM 
leagues from the coast, belongs to this county: it has a popu- > ^ *°* 
lation of 40,000, souls, of which 2800 families are employed in commerce 
and tnanufactures. Its chief ports are those of Ramsay^ which is suffi- 
ciently wide to contain a large fleet; Douglas^ a town of 6,000 inhabitants^ 
and the capital, Cassltlowriy which is difficult of access. 

The little county of Westmoreland, which, in the north, bor- i west- 
dcra upon Cumberland , is a territory composed of lofty moun- ' n»o«'»n^- 
tains, naked hills, and dark bogs denominated fells: it is watered by a 
Bvmber of rivers, brooks and ponds. The lake of Winandermere^ fifteen 
miles long and two miles broad, is the largest in the kingdom: it sepa- 
ntes this county from Lancashire, and is famous for an excellent fish call- 
ed chSTf which is peculiar to Scotland and Westmoreland. In this county 
are a large number of narrow valleys affi)rding pasturage, divided by bar- 
ren mountains. The most fertile spots are found chiefly in the valleys 
watered by the rivers: the grass is here used to feed the cattle brought 
from Scotland: fine cows, highly esteemed for their milk, supply London 
tHth excellent butter from these parts: the geese which feed on the marshy 
spots, and the swine raised on the mountains, which aflbrd excellent ba- 
ccm, are the principal riches of this district. Metals are scarce, or lie so 
deep as to hinder their being wrought with profit. Coal rarely occurs 
liere« but the soil aflbrds slate, chalk, marble and freestone of a good 
qaality. Such are the slight advantages possessed by this county, where 
we shall find but 'two towns to visit. Appleby , a Roman station ■ 
called Abmllaba, the chief town, but otherwise of no importance, ' ^ 
and Kendal ov Kirby-Kendal, a town of 9,000 inhabitants, celebrated for its 
woollen manufactures ever since the reign of Richard II. 

Lancttshire^or the county of Lancaster, is divided from York- < _ 
shire by a range of mountains sufficiently important to acquire * 
the name of the backbone of England. This county is bounded on the 
north by Westmoreland and Cumberland, on the west by the Irish Sea, 
and on the south by the Mersey, a river visited annually by immense 
•hoals of smelts, renowned for their size and flavour. The mountainous 
ridge above mentioned, shelters this county from the easterly winds, and 
the accidents which they occasion: but at the same time in obstructing 
the passage of the clouds from the west, it causes a greater quantity of 
rain to fall here than in any other part: this, however, does not injure the 
salttbrity of the air. One of the efiects of this humidity is a diminished 
production of grain: oats alone succeed well: though potatoes are raised 
ID sufficient plenty for exportation. In many parts are excellent grazing 
lands, and the cheese manufactured here, enjoys a reputation equal to that 
of Cheshire. Fumess, a sort of island formed by the sea and two rivers, 
is a wild and rugged tract, abounding in iron and covered with wood. It 
contains a considerable lake, called Coniston Mere, Though lying far to 
the north, this tract is pretty fertile: the long and narrow isle of fValney 
serves it as a rampant against the waves of the Irish sea. The neighbour- 
hood of the town of Lancaster is a collection of beautiful fields; the re- 
gioB of the south-west is a tract of vast fens called mosses, impassable in 
the wet season and abounding with a greasy black mud. 
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' indurtry of • This coanty^ so little favoured by nature, is placed by its 
thecouDtj. I industry, above all the others: a few local advantages have suf- 
ficed to raise it to the highest pitch of prosperity: fire and water have 
• been made instruments of immense power: the woods of the district have 
been employed. to transform the iron to steel: the enormous beds of coal, 
particularly in the central and southern parts, keejp in motion those great 
instruments of modern industry, the steam engines, applied to manufac- 
tures of various kinds. Wool, silk, linen, cotton, iron, copper, and other 
metals, take all manner of new forms under the hands of the artificer: 
and, by the aid of numerous canals and navigable rivers, forming a com- 
munication between Hull and Liverpool, and joining the Severn to the 
Thames, an immense exportation affords a living to the labouring ranks, 
and occasions a general activity among all classes. 

Inhabitants I '^^^ population of Lancashire is stamped with a peculiar 
> character: this county is the abode of all the wealth and mise- 
ry of manufacturing countries. The chief food of the lower classes, espe- 
cially toward the northern and eastern limits, consists of small thin oat- 
meal biscuits,_baked without leaven. The men have nothing reoMirkable 
in their stature or physiognomy, but the beauty of the women has lonf^ 
been proverbial; their enchanting figures, their grace and desire of pleas- 
ing, formerly a little tinged with coquetry, gained them the appellation 
among the rest of the English, of the Lancashire witches^ 
Lancaster I Lancaster is near the canal to which it gives its name, and 
^' ■ stands on a gentle slope on the left bank of the Lx)yne,, a.river 
whose waters heap up such a multitude of sand-banks at its mouth,, thai 
vessels larger than 250 tons cannot go up to the city, but land their car- 
goes two leagues below. The city has a fine quay bordered by stores: the 
streets are well paved, and the houses of stone, roofed with slate. At a 
distance of two leagues is a singular cavern, called Dunald mill hol&c a 
stream which turns a mill falls immediately afterwards over seveval'teau^ 
tiful cascades into this cavern, which it traverses for three quarters of a 
league, and reappears at Carnford. In a course of sixteen leagues, which 
we must pass in going from Lancaster to Manchester, there is no town 
^ I comparable in importance to either of these. Manche$tei^ is^ 

aac ester. | ^^^^ ^^ London, the most populous, and greatest manufactur- 
ing city in the United Kingdom: it is the centre of a manufacture whose 
products are despatched toward every quarter of the globe. The spec- 
tator is struck with astonishment at the sight of the immense magaziaes 
of goods destined for so many different countries: the whole world seems 
tributary to this industrious city: but a subject of no less astonishment is 
the sad contrast of the misery of the artisans and the weaith of their em- 
ployers. Here are manufactured muslins, dimities, calicoes, shirtings^ 
cambrics, ginghams, velvets, and other cotton stuffs, which coasumeon an 
average 160,000,000 pounds of cotton annually. Here arc also manufac- 
tories of silk, hats, chemical preparations, and the city is su-rrounded with 
foundries and other establishments.^ The prosperity of Manchester is la 
part owing to its situation between two canals on the banks of the Irwell, 
the waters of which stream arc excellent for dying. The eity occupies 
the locality of a Roman station, called Mancunium in the Itinerary of An- 
toninus. Within its limits are contained 22, 160 houses, forming 600 well 
paved streets, lighted by 300 gas lamps: its population is over 134,000: it 
cpntaiiis many literary and benevolent institutions, a theatre, a ball-room 
sufficiently large to contain 1200 persons, and a library hardly- proportioned 
to the size of the city, as it comprises but 20,000 volumes. 
Li eroooi I "^^ ^^ mouth of the Mersey is Liverpooiy the second com- 
' merciai city of the kingdom, receiving annually in its port 

• Capper. Topographical Dictionary. 
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dOfiOO vessels: this is estimtted at the twelfth part of all the navigation 
of Great Britain, and the commerce here is thought equal to a fourth of 
all the foreign trade, and the sixth of all the foreign and domestic trade of 
England) and one-half that of London.' The city stretches along the east 
bank of the river, and covers a space of a league in length, and one-third 
of a league in breadth: on the west are docks and stores of immense ex- 
tent, which furnish constant occupation for 3000 workmen. The new 
quarters of the city are spacious, airy, well paved, and lighted with gas, 
but in the ancient quarter the streets are narrow. The largest of the docks 
will contain one hundred ships afloat: some are dry docks for repairing 
vessels, by all which this port is rendered one of the most commodious and 
safe in the world. At spring tides the sea rises twenty or thirty feet at the 
mouth of the Mersey, allowing the largest ships to come up to the city, 
which is entirely open and unfortified. Liverpool, besides its fabrications 
of every thing for naval purposes, possesses manufactures of porcelain, 
soapy and sugar, with breweries, foundries, Sec. The charitable institutions 
here are numerous and well endowed. Here is a lyceum and an athe- 
naeum, each with a library of 10,000 volumes, a royal institution where 
public lectures are delivered, and instruction given in the belles lettres 
and mathematics: to this institution belong a museum of natural history, 
and a botanical garden considered the first in the kingdom. 

Crossing the Mersey, we arrive in Cheshire, a territory famous • q,,j,,j,^ 
for its salt works, its cheese, and its agriculture. The salt is ■ 
dug from mines, and extracted from the water of springs by boiling. The 
manufacture of cheese produces annually /.38, 000, 000, one quarter of 
which is exported. More calves are raised here than in any other part of 
England: the soil also produces copper, lead, cobalt, and coal. There is 
a very advantageous internal navigation through the medium of several 
canals. This county is formed from a part of the territory of the Coma* 
vinii the Romans have left behind them in this quarter, roads, inscrip- 
tions, and other antiquities. William the Conqueror erected the district 
into a county palatine in favour of his nephew Hugh Lupus, who reigned 
over it with absolute power: his descendants enjoyed this authority till 
the reign of Henry VIIL Since the time of Edward IH. the king's eldest 
son has possessed, in addition to his title of Prince of Wales, that of 
Count of Chester. 

Chester is the most important place, and the centi-e of the • q^^^^^, 
administration of justice. This city is watered by the Dee^ *' 
which, under the Roman government, gave it the name oi Deva: at a 
later period it received the name of Caer Leon. It is an old town, with 
the four principal streets built in the style of the twelfth century, and a 
porch before every door: most of the houses are of wood; but the suburbs 
are handsomer than the city. By means of a canal called New Biver^ it 
enjoys the benefit of a small port, capable of receiving ships of three hun- 
dred and fifty tons. Chester contains nine churches, including the cathe- 
dral, several dissenting chapels, two public libraries, a number of hospi- 
tals and schools well endowed. To the philanthropy of the Earl and 
Countess of Grosvenor, it is indebted for a school for four hundred boys, 
and another for the same number of girls. The Chester canal j j^^nj^^j^ 
extends to Nantwichf a town of 5,000 inhabitants, carrying on ' 
a large trade in cheese and salt. Close to the town is a salt mine, whi<^h 
has been worked above a century; except in size, it much resembles that 
of Wieliczka: the glare of the lamps among the piles and arches of thi^ 
subterranean region ; produces the appearance of a splendid church illu- 
minated by a thousand torches. 

V Capper. Topographical Dictionaiy. 
Vol. V^5 E 
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Derbrahice I Q"*^^*"!? Cheihlpc fof Derbythirt^ we are etrmck witk the «p- 
y«"»- I pearatice of High Peaky a group of small mountains, surmonnt- 
ed by a larger one: this region is considered the most interesting in alt 
England for its romantic scenery, frightful caverns, beautiful cascades, 
and the variety of its landscape. These mountains give rise to the Der- 
"went, a river traversing the whole length of the county, and which most 
not be confounded with either of the three others of this name in the coun- 
ties of York, Durham, and Cumberland. There are few mineralogical 
collections without some beautiful crystals of carbonate and fluate of lime, 
or specimens of alabaster tind black lead from Derbyshire: the mines of 
this metal have long been abandoned, but coal and marble are still abon- 
dant: the marble, especially that which is wrought at the village of Aah' 
fordy forms a considerable branch of commerce. In this county are mi- 
neral springs to the number of eighty-six: the most celebrated are those 
of Buxton, Matlock, and Rittlestonc. The land in the south and east, of- 
fers many excellent grazing tracts and fertile fields, which send to I^tondon 
annually more than 4,875,000 pounds of cheese. A great deal of barley is 
also raised, and malt and ale to a large amount are exported. This 
district also possesses flourishing manufactories of cotton, woollen and 
silk. 

I On the banks of the Derwent, which is navigable as far as 
' ^* ' the Trent, stands Berhy^ surrounded by a beautiful plain, tra- 
versed by the Derby canal. This city is said to be a place of great anti- 
quity: it was a royal borough in the reign of Edward the Confessor, that 
is, toward the middle of the eleventh century. The houses here are well 
built, and a number of silk manufactories give it a considerable import- 
ance. These manufactories employ a machine which was brought in 
model from Italy, but perfected in England: in this a single wheel sets in 
motion 100,000 pieces of machinery which may each be separately stop- 
ped: the wheel makes three revolutions in a minute, and in this shoK 
space of time 240,600 yards of silk thread are spun. Derby has also 
large manufactures of porcelain, equal to that of China in the beauty of 
its material and the splendour of colouring. The number of labourers 
employed in these two great manufacturing branches, and in working 
marble and various metals, amounts, it is said, to 14,000. 

^^^ I Descending the Trent as we leave Derbyshire, we come to 
I jv<)//m^Aa7», the chief town of a shire to which it gives its 
name. This city, which is also a county by itself, stands on the slope of 
a rocky eminence, overlooking a wide extent of meadow. The streets are 
wide and commodious, and the market square is one of the largest and 
handsomest in England: on one side of it stands the Exchange, an eleg^ant 
building of five stories. Nottingham may be considered as one of the 
chief centres of the manufacture of silk and worsted stockings, twilled silk, 
shawls and coarse pottery. The Trent, the Mersey, and numerous canals 
Nouingbam- i traversing Nottinghamshire^ facilitate the exportation of these 
■w»- • manufactures, which are despatched to the West Indies and 

the American continent. The Trent, which may be called the great or- 
nament of Nottinghamshire, fertilizes an immense extent of fields and 
meadows from north and south. Carrots are cultivated in the spots which 
have been cleared of woods, and these, with barley and hops, which sup- 
ply a great number of breweries, are the chief agricultural products ot 
this territory. 

Leicester- 1 ^^ penetrate to the centre of Leicestershire without meeting 
Lei^ster I ^^^ *°^" Comparable in size to the capital, Leicester, a town 
e cce cr. | containing 6,000 houses. At the period of the Roman invawLon 
it was the chief city of the Coritani: the Itinerary of Antonine deugnates 
it by the name of Rats^ and Ptolemy calls it Ahage* A Roman way crosses 
it, and many remains of antiquity prove it to have been once an important 
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military station. The river Soar waters the cityy and carries the machine« 
ry of a great number of stocking manufactories, which employ in this 
place more than 8,000 persons. About forty years since a mineral spring 
was discovered here, the beneficial qualities of which have been displayed 
in cutaneous diseases and obstructions. 

The soil of Leicestershire is generally hard, and the surface unequal 
and hilly: the best lands are the plateaus, and the worst, being too clayey, 
are in the valleys. The most elevated region, called Chamwood forest^ 
gives rise to six rivers, which falling into the Trent, may be considered 
the centre of a great system of internal navigation, which the spirit of im- 
provement has rendered so effective in bringing forward the agriculture 
and industry of Great Britain. Three lines of water communication by 
canals unite with these navigable streams, and open an intercourse between 
the great manufacturing towns in the centre of the kingdom and the seas 
which wash it from east to west. We must not take leave of this agricul* 
tural and manufacturing county, without subjoining that it produces a line 
breed of black horses in high esteem for draught, valuable horned cattle, 
and a race of sheep, whose wool equals in beauty^ any produced in Great 
Britain. 

Whoever wishes to have an idea of the spirit of ancient feudality, still 
lingering in many parts of the English government, let him visit the little 
town of Oakham^ divided into two parishes or manors, called • ^ . 
hordes Sold and Dean*8 Hold* The first manor belongs to the * *"* 
Ear! of Winchelsea, who every year holds a court, to which the inhabi- 
tants resort to pay homage to their lord, and elect parish officers: the lat- 
ter manor pertains to the dean of Westminster, whose court is held iricn- 
oially. Oakham is agreeably situated in a fertile valley, and is the chief 
town of Rutlandshirey the smallest county in Eh gland. The . £m,^j^j^„ 
name of Rtttland is probably a corruption of Red Landj which > 
<he colour of the soil in this part might have suggested. The finest seed 
wheat of the kingdom is raised here. 

This small territory joins upon Northamptonshire^ a county ■ NorUwinpioii- 
enjoying the repjitation of being one of the healthiest and ' ■**'*• 
pleasantest parts of England. During the season of fine weather, this dis- 
trict becomes the residence of a great number of wealthy families, and 
country seats and villas are to be seen at every step. The rich landholders 
here possess the means of gratifying their passion for the chase, in the 
remnants of the ancient forests about Rockingham in the north, and SaJeey 
and Whittlehury^ in the south: these woods still afford a shelter to the wild 
cat, the most ferocious animal of the kingdom. The agricultural products 
of Northamptonshire are the same with those of the other counties; but 
the horned cattle and black horses of this territory are of an extraordinary 
size. The towns here are of small importance, but Peterbo- • „ ^^f^ggg^^^ 
tofigh^ on the left bank of the iVcn, contains an elegant cathe- ■ 
dral, and 5,000 inhabitants: this was the birth place of Dr. Paley. North' 
ampton^ on the same river, fourteen leagues above Peterbo- • Konhomp. 
rough, is the shire town: its streets are handsome, and the ' **>"• 
houses elegantly built. There is a great market for horses at different 
times of the year held in this place. The neighbourhood of Northampton 
was the scene of a battle between the rival parties of York and Lancaster, 
in which the Lancastrian forces were put to the rout, and king Henry VL 
was taken prisoner by the earl of Warwick. 

The small territory of Huntingdonshire^ was in former times ■ Huntingdon- 
renowned for its forests filled with game:** the tracts on the ' ■***"• 
south and west of the Ouse are still covered with groves, separated by 
fields, which give the most agreeable variety to the landscape: the banks 

4 Its name is a sufficient proof. Hunting Downs. 
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of the river are fringed with meadows: morasses occupy the whole north* 
em part, though some spots have been converted into rich pasture laad* 
The undrained portions form, along with a lake two leagues in length and 
one in breadth, called Whittlesea Mere^ one-fifth of the surface of the coun- 
ty. The moisture here imparted to the air renders this neighbourhood 
unhealthy, particularly to strangers. This county, which is wholly desti- 
tute of manufactories, and furnishes no other products than grass, com* 
I ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^' ponds, has for its chief town Huniifigdonj « 
untngdon. | ^^^y^ place, consisting of a single street, with a few lanjss 
crossing it: the town, however, is neat and well lighted. 

I ^® **^^ leave of this county, which, as well as BedfordahUrej 
' its southern boundary, was formerly peopled by the CaUeucJUanif 
better known by the name of Cassiif who sent ambassadors to Caesar to 
declare their submission to the Romans. These last, and more lately, .the 
Saxons and Normans, have left in Bedfordshire the traces of their domi- 
nion: the hamlet of Saniys^ near Potton, stands on the site of the Magio^ 
vinum of Antonine. Near Bradford Magna may be seen the remains of an 
amphitheatre: a Roman way, called Ickenild street^ traverses the county, 
and passes by the little town of Dunstable, known for its manufacture of 
straw hats: another crosses this way to the north of the townf a third 
I crosses the Ouse, and extends towards Newport PctgnelL The 
' shire town is Bedford, in the centre of the county: in the Saxon 
chronicles it is called Bedieanford, and its antiquity is established by the 
testimony of an elegant stone bridge over the Ouse. The most remark- 
able objects in Bedford are its schools and charitable institutions. In 
1556, Sir William Harper, an alderman of London, founded here a public 
school, and endowed it with thirteen acres of land, the present annual in- 
come of wliich is nearly twenty-seven thousand dollars: this sum is applied 
to the support of divers benevolent institutions, and to the portioning of 
forty young women. 

Warwick I '^^^ castle of the earl of Warwick is seated on a rock, over- 
^^ ' ' looking the city of this name: the castle is approached by a 
winding path hewed out of the rock: this is one of the finest structures of 
the middle age. The city, which is approached by four other roads, like- 
wise cut in the rock, in the direction of the four cardinal points, employs 
a great number of hands in combing and spinning wool, and making stock- 
ings. It is washed by the Avon, and situated in the centre of the county. 
Coventry I ^^^^ Icagufis to the north-east, the ancient town of Coventn^^ 
^^ ^ containing twenty-one thousand inhabitants,ha^ been long cele- 

brated for its ribands and clocks. But the most important city in War^ 
wiekahire^ and which, nevertheless, is not represented in parliament, is 
BirmiQciMun I ^^^''^^^8^^^' The population of this city, with its suburbs, Is 
I about one hundred thousand. Its manufactures of arms, sheet 
iron, hardware, and jewellery, are immense. Here is the grand machinery 
of Watt, the inventor of steam engines; it employs twelve hundred men^ 
and turns out every week fifteen hundred muskets: a single machine for 
coining money strikes thirty or forty thousand pieces in an hour. A mo- 
nument is erecting in the city to the memory of this celebrated mechani- 
cian. 

Warwick, i One of the great advantages of this county is the number of 
■hire. I jjj canals, by which it enjoys a communication with every part 

of the kingdom. The neighbourhood of Birmingham, and all the north- 
ern part of this territory, was formerly one great forest; this is now ahnost 
entirely destroyed, and fields and meadows occupy its place, but heaths 
and morasses occur here and there: The country produces excellent cheese. 
South of Warwick is a region called the Feldon^ which is productive in 
corn. Between the Avon and the little river Leam, one of its branches^ 
we may obtain a sight of the Heath of Dunsmore, the scene of the exploits 
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of Gtty of Warwick, tke Gtottah of £ngland# Near the frontier of Oxford- 
shire, is the low plateau of EdgehilU celebrated for a battle fought in 
1643, between the royal and parliamentary armies. 

In Staffordahire^ the Trent waters also several fertile tracts: > gtaflj,^^,^ . 
the Taried course of this river, bordered with gardens and vil- 1 ^' 

Utt, is not inferior in beauty to the charming landscape which its banks 
present to the view in Leicestershire. The country traversed by it is fur- 
rowed by canals, and the theatre of a multifarious industry, fashioning 
metals into every variety of shape, and transforming clay into pottery and 
china of high value. Upon the Lyne, a bnanch of the Trent, we descry at 
a distance the lofty square tower of the church of NewcMtk^ ■ ^ ^^ 
and perhaps may hear its chime of eight bells* Six leagues ■ ^^ 
toward the south is Stafford^ on the left bank of the Sow, car- t g^^j^^ 
rying on a great trade in cloths, leather, and shoes. -This ' 
Goanty was formerly inhabited by the Comatnni^ who fell under the Roman 
sttbjection. The remains of several camps of the conquerors are still to 
be 9een« The Romans had in these parts four military stations: two 
leagues from Stafford, Mediolanum is now the little village of Knightky: 
the village of Wrotiealey was formerly Urieonium: this last is situated near 
Wohy^han^ton^ a town with eighteen thousand inhabitants, and famous for 
its japan, and manufactures of tin, iron, and copper. The hamlet of Bar* 
htmton was once a place of importance, called Eiocetum: at a short distance 
from this stood Uraconaj the site of which is now occupied by i ^^1^^^^ 
JUichfieid, This town has a population of five thousand souls, ' 
and is a bishop's see: it contains one of the most superb churches in the 
kingdom, where may be seen the tombs of Addison, Johnson, Garrick, 
and Anna Seward, with their epitaphs by Walter Scott. These celebrated 
individuals, whose ashes repose by the side of the remains of Lady M. W. 
Montague, known for her interesting letters from Constantinople, and for 
having introduced inoculation for the small pox into this place, were all 
natives of Litchfield: 

The stream of the Severn and numerous canals, which ought not to have 
thrown the neighbouring roads into neglect, give an immense activity to 
the manufactures of linen, cotton, and woollen, and the operation of the 
mines of Shropshire or Salop. Lead was obtained here by the i ghron«hire 
Romans, and there is every reason to believe that rich veins of ■ 
it still exist. The collieries in this county produce annually one hundred 
and thirty thousand tons. The manufactories contain one hundred and 
eighty steam engines, and employ six thousand workmen. There is not 
a viUage that does not contain some manufactory. At the village of Cok' 
brook Baky the Severn flows under an iron bridge, forming a single arch 
one hundred feet in span. At Wellington, a town of eight thousand in- 
habitants, the Gothic church is supported by cast iron pillars. These two 
towns rival each other in the importance of their (foundries* The chief 
town of the county is Shrewsbury, which has two fine bridges • gj,^,„g|^„y^ 
over the Severn, and is an elegant place, built by the Britpns ■ 
on the site of a more ancient town, named Urieonium: in the neighbour* 
hood is a statue of Lord Hill, upon a stone column* Some distance from 
this monument, an elegant promenade occupies a wide space between the 
walls of the town and the river* Shrewsbury, moreover, is famous for its 
cakes and salt pork. 

The beauty of the scenery on the banks of the Severn might ■ woroeausr- 
induce us to follow its course throughout the whole extent of ■ "'*'^- 
WoreuierMref but the charming vallies, verdant hills, and flowery fields 
of this region, and the gardens which supply the neighbouring towns with 
vegetables, are not objects of sufficient importance to detain us. We 
must glance for a moment at the two most important towns in the coun- 
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XMdermin- i tf . EUUerminsterf upon the Stour, in the miiiBt of a tertitory 
«K I surrounded by canals, has in its neighbourhood several mine- 

ral springs. The manufactures of this place are very flourishing: that of 
carpets occupies more than one thousand looms, and that of silk more 
than seven hundred. One-third of its inhabitants, to the number of ten 
thousand, are thus employed. On a canal joining the Severn, we meet 
with the small town of Droitimch^ producing annually salt to the value of 
more than five hundred and fifty thousand dollars. Continuing to descend 
• the river, we pass an elegant stone bridge, and arrive at War' 
oTcetxet. I g^^^^ built upon an eminence which affords a fine prospect of 
the beautiful fields in the vicinity. The cathedral at this place, finished 
in 1374, is a Gothic edifice, of rich architecture, five hundred feet in 
length: amoni;: the monuments it contains may be remarked the tomb of 
king John. This capital suffered much during the bloody wars of York 
and Lancaster; but the most remarkable scene that passed under its walla 
was the famous battle between Cromwell and the Scotch, in which these 
last were defeated, with the loss of two thousand killed, and eight thou- 
sand prisoners, who were nearly all sold for slaves in America. 
Hereford- I ^^ Dorsetshire is the garden of England, Herefordshire 
•bin- ^ must be called its orchard: the fruits of this county have been 

celebrated since the time of Charles I. Large quantities of cider and 
perry are exported: agriculture is the chief occupation of the inhabitants: 
cheese, barley, kitchen stuff, and fine breeds of cattle, give an importance^ 
^^ ^ I no less for their abundance than quality, to the productions of 
' this territory. Htrtford^ the chief town, is watered by the Wye, 
and is a place of great antiquity. According to some writers, the name 
bestowed upon it by the Silures^ who dwelt here before the Roman inva- 
sion, was Ersitma. Others imagine that it was built upon the site of AH" 
eenium^ mentioned by Antonine, and which was destroyed by an earths 
quake. Besides these conjectures, there are many tending to show that 
the name of Hereford, derived from the Saxon, signifies the ford of an 
army, and that this name was applied by the Sajcons, in crossing the river, 
while in pursuit of the ancient Britons, who fled into Wales. Hereford 
began to flourish about the year 825, when Misfred, king of Mercia, built 
here a church in memory of Ethelbert, king of the East Saxons, who was 
assassinated by the wife of king Offa, at the moment when he was about 
to seduce her daughter. A short time afterwards, this church took the 
rank of a cathedral: it was rebuilt in the eleventh century, demolished by 
the Welsh in the reign of Edward the Confessor, and built a third time 
by its bishop, on the model of the church of Aix la Chapelle. The town 
is well built and clean: it has some inconsiderable manufactures of gloves, 
hats, and flannels. 

Monmouth- T Descending the Wye, we arrive in Monmouthahire, a territory 
**»•. ' where the people still speak the Welsh language, and which 

MoBBxraOi. I ^" ^^^ erected into a county till the reign of Charles II. 

• Monmouth is the chief town, and has large manufactures of 
sheet-iron and tin. Part of the inhabitants are employed in the prepara- 
tion of tan, which is extracted from the bark of oaks brought by the river 

chepBiow. I ^"^ canals, from the forests in the eastern part of the country. 

* Near the embouchure of the Wye, the little town of Chepstow 
is advantageously situated for commerce: its harbour is capable of receiv- 
ing ships of seven hundred tons, but lies exposed to the incursions of the 
tides, which rise often thirty and even sixty feet with such rapidity as to 
injure the cast iron bridge upon the river. Within the town is a well of 
fresh water, which sinks at high, and falls at low tide. Another curiosity 
•hown to strangers who visit Chepstow, is at the castle where may be seen 
the tower of Harry Martin, one of the judges of Chartes I. who died here 
in 1680, after an imprisonment by order of Charles II. The bridge of 
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diU towii^ the naoitfactnres of the distnet, and a great number of ttmrn^ 
dries long: established, prove that this county is well provided with Qiines 
•nd collieries: these in fact are the chief sources of its industry, although 
a few parishes have some manufactures of woollen. A number of canals 
skilfully directed, serve to transport merchandise and extend commercial 
speculation. 

Hardly equal to the sixth part of England, the principality of « piineiptiiiy 
Wales is nevertheless divided into twelve counties. We shall ' ^ y^^kB. 
avaid the monotony into which a description of each separate county 
would lead us, and shall proceed to adopt only the geographical division 
which portions this country into two regions. North and South Wales. 
The great number of mountains which diversify its surface, have gained 
it the name of Little Switzerland. It will be readily understood, that it 
is not in the loftiness of their summits this resemblance can be traced 
arith the country of the Alps, but in their steep, rough, and perpendicular 
sides, the depth of their narrow valleys, the small but limpid lakes which 
occur at every step, the great number of rivers and. streams which now 
are precipitated in cascades, and now roll their waters slowly through 
the meadows, the damp fogs which rise from the surface of these waters 
and often hang about the summits of the highest mountains, and the snow 
which frequently continues upon the heights till the end of spring: all 
which give to these mountains, notwithstanding their inconsiderable 
height, which does not rise above 3)600 feet, an appearance resembling 
those lordly eminences mounting up to the clouds and bearing on their 
heads eternal snows. This country ofiers a continual succession of ro- 
mantic landscapes and scenes of savage wildness. In the southern part, 
Cader Idris^ one of the highest mountains, offers to the research of the 
botanist a great variety of alpine plants. In the north, the mountaina 
gradually decline in height, but fine prospects are proportionally multi- 
plied. The northern division is less fertile and populous than the aouth- 
era. • Here the productions of the soil are sufficient for the sober life of 
the inhabitants. In the centre, the atmosphere has all the sharpneas of 
an elevated region: near the sea, which washes this country on the north, 
west and south, the climate is mild but damp. Nothing, however, exists 
to hinder us from regarding Wales as generally healthy. 

Manufacturing industry and commerce have, within these twelve years, 
made such advances in Wales, that in less than this space of time, the 
population has increased above a sixth. In the southern divi- ■ ^^^ ^^^ 
sioo, the county of Glamorgan is so fertile as to be called the > " ^^' 
(hirden of Wales; it is rich in coal and metals, and is in fact the Hartz of 
the country. Here are annually produced 125,000 tons of cast and bar 
iron, and 7,500 tons of copper. The county of Brecknock or Brecon is less 
rich in mines, but superior in grazing; great numbers of sheep are raised 
here, and the chief manufactures of the county are stockings and woollen 
cloths. In Carmarthen or Caermarihen^ the soil is renowned for its boun- 
teous crops of oats and barley, but wheat is not cultivated here with suc- 
cess. In the maritime county of Pembroke^ cornfields, vast meadows and 
forests in the interior, and productive fisheries on the coast, oppose a hin- 
dravce to the development of manufacturing industry. To the profits of 
fisheries, the inhabitants of Cardiganehire add the trade in wool and cattle. 
The sea is often raised by storms on this coast, and causes great damage. 
Finally, the county of Radnor^ limited on the south by the meandering 
course of the Wye, is the most barren and least populous of all; but by 
dint of labour it has been made one of the best cultivated territories in 

the principality. 

In North Wales, the county of Montgomery ^ intersected by t ^^^ ^vaiet 
valleys, hills, meadows, and cultivated fields, abounding in lead ' 
mines, but deficient in coal, is celebrated for the quantities of fish, parti- 
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calarly sftlmoBy vhich the rivers afford. Alerumethihirej beset with high 
mountains, is an agricultural and manufacturing district, and carries on 
a great trade in woollen cloth. Denbighshire produces grain in abundance, 
raises goats, sheep, and other animals, and furnishes cheese equal to that 
of Cheshire: it has also ii*on, lead, and coal mines; the air is pure, and 
the^ inhabitants are long-lived: the frost of age does not chill the indus- 
trious spirit with which they are gifted. Flintshire, less mountainous than 
the others, abounds in corn and pasturage, possesses mines of lead and 
coal, and maintains great numbers of bees, the honey of which, in many 
places, is made into a liquor highly esteemed, called metheglin* In the 
maritime county of Carnarvon, agriculture is in a backward state: horses 
and homed cattle, and the products of mines and fisheries, are the chief 
resources of the people. The life of the peasants in this territory, bears 
in many points, a considerable resemblance to that of the Swiss moun- 
taineers: from the end of May till September, they abandon their valleys, 
and go to tend their flocks among the mountains, where they subsist upon 
their milk and flesh: in autumn they return to their habitations, and spend 
the winter in spinning wool and making coarse cloth for domestic use. 
In the island of Mngleaey, which ranks as a county, cultivation has im- 
proved since contraband trade has ceased to be the sole occupation of the 
inhabitants. 

AdminiAn- i For the administration of justice, these twelve counties are 
tioBofjiuUce. I divided into four circuits, each under the jurisdiction of a 
judge, who sits at the assizes every six months. That of Chester, com- 
prises, in addition to Cheshire, which joins upon Wales, Flintshire, Den- 
bighshire, and Montgomeryshire. The northern circuit is composed of the 
county of Anglesey, Carnarvonshire, and Merionethshire. The south- 
western circuit is formed of Pembrokeshire, Cardiganshire, and Carmarthen- 
shire. The south-eastern circuit contains Glamorganshire, Brecknocksfure^ 
and Radnorshire. In ecclesiastical government, this principality is under 
the Archbishop of York, and contains the bishoprics of St. Asaph, Uan- 
daff, Bangor, and St. David's. 

The abovementioned counties, whose principal towns only we shall pass 
in review, all bear the names of their capitals except Merionethshire and 
c rdiff. I ^^^^^f^^S^^^^^^^' The latter has for its chief town Cardiff, on 
• the left bank of the TafF: it dates from the year 1079. The 
canal of Glamorgan, which runs parallel with the river, facilitates the trade 
of this place with the interior, while its harbour, at the mouth of the same 
stream, is capable of receiving a large number of vessels. The village of 
Llandaffh^s the title of a city in consequence of its bishopric. The little 
town of Neath, to which we proceed from Cardiff by a road thirteen 
leagues in length, bears the name of a river, which near the town falls into 
the bay of Swansea. In the vicinity are several manufactories, and at 
Mellincourt is a cascade 1 50 feet in height. 

flTrnnnoa I ^^^^ ^^^ coast IS Swansea, a town of 1000 souls, more de- 
' serving than Cardiff the rank of capital: its harbour, at the 
mouth of the Tawy is one of the most important in Wales: a number of 
canals bring to this place the products of the country, and the sea-bath- 
ing in the neighbourhood, brings every year to this spot a great number 
of visiters. 

On the right bank of the Tawy, which is a considerable stream, we 
cannarthen. I ^^f**® ^^ Carmarthen or Caermarthen in crossing an elegant 
■ bridge of ten arches: this town is built in the form of an am- 
phitheati*e, upon the site of Maridunum, an ancient town of the Demateete. 
It is a large and busy placej and was formerly defended by walls, vestiges 
of which only remain: the castle is now used as a jail. The environs of 
this town arc covered with picturesque ruins, and the inhabitants pretend 
that Merlin, the enchanter, established his abode upon an eminence in the 
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neighbourhood. Five leagues to the south-east is a vkil road^ extending 
from the bank of the river to LlantUy^ which gives an activity to the manuc 
facta res of this small town» 

Keeping along the sea coast we pass the town of Pembroke^ I p b k 
consisting of one long narrow street This was the native • *""*•• 
place of Henry VIII. Under the chapel of the ancient castle built by Ar- 
nulph in the time of William Rufus, is the cave of 'Wogan^ jremarkable 
for an echo repeating several syllables. Milford Haven^ a town of 3000 
inhabitants, has a safe port capable of receiving above 1000 ships. 
8U David's^ upon the sea, near a cape of the same name, which t g^ ^ ., 
the ancients called Promontorium Octapitarum^ is nothing more, ' 
notwithstanding its capital, than a village of 2000 inhabitants: the name 
it bears is that of the patron saint of Wales, as St. George is the patron 
of England, St. Andrew of Scotland, and St. Patrick of I]*eland: but there 
is this peculiarity relating to St. David, — on the 1st of March, the day of 
this saint, the people wear leeks in commemoration of him, a symbol 
which learned theologians explain in a variety of ways. Car- • 
digan has a harbour much frequented, and gives its name to a ' ""«"»• 
large gulf which forms several bays. At the foot of qne of the branches 
of the great chain of mountains traversing Wales through its whole ex- 
tent, stands Brecknock or Brecon, a small town surrounded by old fortifica- 
tions. Old and New Eadnor^ distant less than half a league , 
from each other, are not worth visiting. The county assizes ' °°'* 
are held alternately at New Radnor and Presteigne: but this last town, call- 
ed in Welsh Llan Andrew, has the advantage of the other in bein^ well 
built. Near the right bank of the Severn,^tands Montgomery, * 
seated upon a rock, and visible at a distance by means of the * <»'«*w»«3f- 
ruins ot its ancient castle. If we turn to the left, and proceed eleven 
leagues to the banks of the Dyvy, we shall arrive at the handsome town 
of Machynlethy where Owen Glendower accepted the crown of Wales in 
1402. 

Nearly all the towns of this principality, have some ruinous i nenhith 
old castle frowning over them. Denbigh, dismantled in 1646j ' * 

and Flint at the mouth of the Dee, present in their edifices of . 
the middle ages, some traits of resemblance to each other: if ' 
the latter is less populous than the former, its sea baths render it more 
pleasant during the summer. It was at Flint that Richard II. submitting 
to necessity, resigned his crown to the Duke of I^ancaster, afterwards 
Henry IV. Caerwya, formerly capital of a county, and until the reign of 
Elizabeth, the rendezvous of the Bards who resorted hither each year to 
dispute the prize of song before judges appointed by the king, has at pre- 
sent only 900 inhabitants. Holywell, a town of 8000 souls^ enriched by 
mines and manufactures, is famous for a spring called St. VFiniJfred's Well, 
which gushes from a rock with such violence and copiousness as to giveout 
7,500 gallons of water every minute. St. Asaph is but a single street, but it 
takes the name of a city in consequence of being a bishop's see. The po- 
pulation of this place is but 2000: the cathedral is falling to ruin, and ser- 
vice is performed in another church. Balct, which divides with Dolgelly 
the dignity of being the seat of the assizes of Merionethshire is a very 
ancient place, and exhibits the remains of three Roman camps. This 
town stands on the shore of the Bala, the largest lake in Wales, though it 
is but a league and a quarter in length and half a league in breadth. Near 
the site of the ancient Legontium, of which a few vestiges remain, Edward 
I. founded in 1285, Carnarvon or Caernarvon: the harbour of. 
thi^ place, on the southern shore of the channel of Menai, be- ' ^"™"^°»- 
tween Wales and Anglesey,^ is the constant resort of shipping from all 
parts of the kingdom, and of visiters for the purpose of bathing during 
the fine season. Bangor^ like all the other episcopal cities of this princi- 
Voi.. v.— 5 F 
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pality, 18 nothing more than an assemblage of mean habitations around an 
old Cathedral, which was partly demolished by Owen Glendower. The 
_ , sole electoral city in the isle of Anglesey is Baumarti, which we 

■ descry with its harbour on the eastern coast as we leave Ban- 

Aiijiwicii. I ^°'*' ^^^ ^^^ most important seaport in the island is Amiwieh, 

■ on the southern coast: this town has a population of 500O, and 
its port, cut out of the solid rock, is sufficient for the reception of thirty 
vessels of 200 tons. This work was effected by the copper mining compa- 
nies of the island. 
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A DISTANCE of thirty leagues separates the coast of Wales from that of 
Scotland. The navigation of the Irish sea is nofwithout its difficulties, 
but the Wehh and Scotch s{iih>rs are so well acquainted with these parts, 
that we may confide ourselves to their care in full safety: the great num- 
ber of deep bays with which the western coast of Great Britain is indent* 
ed, offers besides so many points of shelter against the fury of the tem- 
pests. 
Wigtonahire. I Entering the Solway Frith, we discover the small town of 

I Wigton^ situated on the slope of a hill at the bottom of a bay 
of this name: it is the chief town of an agricultural county. On the west, 
a tongue of land called the Mull of GaUotoay^ hides from the view Fort 
Palriekf a commodious and safe harbour, from whence a great trade is 
carried on with Ireland: this place possesses one of the finest quays In 
Kiiitcud; I Great Britain. Next we come in sight of Kirkcudbright^ chief 
brjjbtahire. I town of a county: this is a small and hamlsome town regularly 
built, on the Dee, with a port three leagues from the mouth of the river« 
The county is hilly towards the north^^and the soil except in the valleys, is 
not fertile, but the pastures feed large flocks of sheep. Finally we latKl 
Dumfries | *^ Ihimfries^ a handsome town on the banks of the beautiful 

I river Nith: vessels of 150 tons may reach this place, and the 
commerce of the port gives an increased activity to its manufactures of 
hosiery and hats. From the burial ground on the highest elevation of the 
place, a magnificent view is presented. Downs and sandy tracts border 
the Solway, but after passing them, we must be careful not to forget the 
tide upon the shores of this gulf, which rises twenty or thirty feet with 
such rapidity, that the best mounted horseman would find it difiicult to 
Annmn. | ^^^^ himself by flying before it. Jinnan^ a town which bears 

' the name of a river flowing into the Frith, carries on a coast- 
ing trade and salmon fishery: in the neighbourhood are the remains of 
Roman camps and other antiquities. Near this spot terminates the wall 
of Adrian. Towards the southern extremity of the county is the little 
Moflkt. I ^^^^ ^^ Mojffaiy celebrated for its mineral waters, sulphureous 

' and chalybeate: the town consists of but a single street. 
Before proceeding to the highlands of Scotland, and penetrating through 
their deep valleys, we shall detain ourselves awhile abo«t the ramifications 
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rf the Cheviot Hilb, from which descend the Dee, the Nitb, and the An- 
nan, into the Solway. We shall then give a cursory examination of the 
political and religious features of the country, and pass in review its pro- 
ductions, the manners of the Highlanders, and the history of Scotland. 
Wc have already given a sketch of three of the counties: the whole coun- 
try contains thirty others, much smaller than those of England, their su- 
perficiev comprising but 3,830 square leagues, including the islands. 
Scotland is divided naturally into two distinct regions, the Highlands and 
Lowlands, but a more exact division would separate it into three parts, 
the northern, central, and southern divisions. The first is separated from 
the second by the Frith of Forth on the east, and the Frith of Clyde on the 
west: between these two gulfs is a communication by means of the great 
Caledonian Canal. The second division is separated from the third, along 
the space between the Murray or Moray Frith^ in the north-east, and IjOcK 
Lirmhej in the south-west, by a series of lakes, through which the Caledo- 
nian canal passes, uniting, by an extent of thirty leagues, the German 
Ocean with the Irish Sea. 

The people of the Highlands and Lowlands are distinguished from each 
other by their language, customs, and dress: the Lowlanders bear, in their 
manners, some traits of resemblance to the English, and even the French, 
while the Highlanders, in both language and customs, approach nearer to 
the Welsh and Irish. These mountaineers have always shown the strongest 
attachment to every thing which recalls the memory of their ancestors: 
the harp of the bard has heen replaced Uy the shepherd's bagpipe, but the 
simple harmony of the music has not been changed: a touching and native 
gracefulness still marks their amatory songs: a more stirring and emphatic 
strain, fitted to the gay modulations of the dance, is designedly preserved 
in the British armies, to excite the Scottish soldiers to battle. The na- 
tional costume, which duriog the frequent rebellions in Scotland, has al- 
ways been a badge and incitement of revolt, was finally prohibited by par- 
liament, after the last rebellion in favour of the Stuarts, but it is still in 
general use among the highlands, and has even been preserved in the 
regiments of soldiery in this part of Scotland. This dress consists of a 
phiUibeg or kilii and a plaid worn over the shoulder like the Roman toga, 
and fastened with a pin or clasp of silver: the thighs are left bare, but the 
leg is covered with a tartan stocking, fastened up to the knees with cross- 
ed garters of variegated woollen: a small bonnet, adorned with a feather, 
is worn upon the head. The dress of the Highland women differs from 
that of the other Scotch females, chiefly by the sort of cloak in which they 
are wrapped, and by the tartan. 

The Scotch language is composed of the Celtic and other ■ ^^^^ 
northern idioms. We easily distinguish in it several dialects ' «»»««■• 
-—the Scottish proper, or Lowland Scotch^ spoken formerly at the court of 
the kings of Scotland, and in which James V. composed some graceful 
verses; the Border Scotch^ a mixed dialect^ spoken on the southern fron- 
tiers, and containing the popular ballads of the country: to these may be 
added the language of the Orkneys, remarkable for the number of Norwe- 
^an words it contains. There are also two dialects of the Gaelic or Celtic 
ID use among the Scotch, namely, the Calnonach^ spoken among the moun- 
tains, and in the Hebrides, and the MankSy existing only in the Isle of 
Man.* The caldonach acquired considerable reputation after the publi- 
cation of the pretended poems of Ossian. English is spoken in all parts 
of Scotland, but the pronunciation is as bad as in the south of England. 

Relics of antiquity are found in nearly every parish in the t ^ ^ .^. 
kingdom. We have already noticed the wall built by the Ro- * "*>"*■• 
mans between the Friths of Forth and Clyde: it is called by the people of 

* See the.AtVs ethnqgraphique, par M. Adrien Balbi. 
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the country, Grahame'ss dyke^ after a Scottish warrior who is believed to 
be the first that passed it. The neighbourhood still affords vestiges of 
Roman camps, one of which passes for the camp of Agricola. A number 
of conical towers and fortifications which crown the summits of the moan- 
tains, and many subterranean habitations attributed to the Picts, may be 
considered as all belonging to the same epoch. Thehe are some^ ancient 
round and square towers, remarkable for the solidity of the cement with 
which they are built: these are called the vitrified forta^ and are of rather 
dubious origin ; it is not known whether they were constructed by the Ro- 
mans, or by the native inhabitants, who learned their architecture from the 
conquerors: they are doubtless of high antiquity. Many Saxon edifices 
in the country may be dated at the ninth and tenth centuries, but the 
churches and ancient castles which served for an asylum to the nobles 
during the civil wars, belong to the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
Aaeient inbtt- i These monuments which refer to the three most obscore pe- 
Wtanto. I riods in the history of Scotland, form a sort of connecting link 
between the most ancient events and those which preceded the final union 
of the two crowns of Great Britain. In going back as far as the researches 
of history will permit us, we find that the primitive population of Scot- 
cimb ' I ^^^^ consisted of the Cimbriy who came from the Cimbric 
' Chersonesus, now the peninsula of Denmark, about two cen- 
turies before the Christian era. This people remained masters of the 
country till the Caledonea or Pfc/t, whom Tacitus^ believed to have originat- 
ed in Germany, left Norway, landed on the northern coast of Scotland, 
. and drove the Cimbri towards the south. These Picti are the 
^ ' ancestors of the Lowland Scotch, and a distinction has always 
been made between these people and those of the western highlands. To- 
Attacotu I ^***^* ^^^ middle of the third century, the Jittacotli^ so called 
' by Ammianus Marcellinus and other Latin writers, passed from 
Ireland into the county of Argyle, and became the original stock of the 
Scotch Highlanders, who speak an Irish idiom, analogous to the Celtic, 
while the inhabitants of the Lowlands have always preserved the Scandi- 
navian idiom. Subjugated by Agricbla in the first century, Scotland was 
for three hundred years regarded as a Roman conquest, although the sub- 
mission of the country never was complete. Caledonia was governed by 
the customs of each of the tribes it contained; the Picti retained the habit 
of painting their bodies. 

Middto A I ^^ ^^® ^^'' of the Roman empire, the Cimbri and Maeoiii unlt- 
***' ' ed against the Pieti^ and fought long for the mastery: their 
bloody struggle was only ended by a treaty of alliance between the chiefs 
of the two nations, who in 843 were finally conquered by Kenneth II. king 
of Scotland. After this event the country became, during many years, 
the prey of the Danes and Norwegians, but the bravery of the inhabitants 
at length freed the soil from enemies. As late as the beginning of the 
eleventh century, the northern part of the kingdom preserved the name of 
Pictland; the south retained the appellation of Valencia and CumbriOf 
which recalled the memory of Roman dominion: the valleys at the foot 
of the Grampians, peopled by the descendants of the Jittacottif were com- 
prised under the name of Stralhduyd* It was not until the time of Mal- 
colm II. that tliese divisions were confounded in the title of the kingdom 
of Scotland. William the conqueror invaded the kingdom, but respected - 
its independence. I 

Rivalry of I I" ^^^ twelfth ceutury we find sanguinary manifestations of J 
Scotland and I that rivalry of the two kingdoms, each too small to content the 
England. I ^^i^-^Jqu ^f its. sovereign, and striving for aggrandizement at 
the cost of the other. The aggressions of Henry III. of England, were at 
first repelled in a manner glorious to Scotland, by Alexander II. But Ed- 
ward I. profiting by the death of Alexander IIL destroyed the principal 
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•rchlTcs of Scotland in order to establish a plausible cisiim to the sove-* 
reignty in favour of England, a sovereignty never in reality possessed: 
having done this, he bestowed the empty title of king of Scotland upon 
John Balioly whom he held in a state of dependance, overwhelmed with 
humiliations, and obliged to appear six times at the bar of the EngHsh 
parliament to give an account of his pretended misdemeanors, but >rith 
the secret view of inciting him to rebellion and gaining a pretext for pro^ 
nouncing the forfeiture of his rights and the confiscation of the kingdom. 
Baliol finally disavowed his disgraceful concessions, and proclaimed the 
independence of his country, when Edward, already master of the chief 
cities in the kingdom, overran the country, which had not time to prepare 
for defence, and carried the insignificant king to London along with the 
regalia and the famous stone called Innisfailj the palladium of Scottish 
independence. The brave William Wallace stirred up his countrymen 
against their oppressor: in so unequal a strife, their hope of success lay in 
nnion, but party jealousies occasioned divisions, and they yielded to the 
usurper, regretting that they had refused a sovereign authority to the hero 
who sought nothing but their deliverance, and who was worthy of the dig- 
nity. Wallace was betrayed, delivered up to the savage conqueror, and 
put to death. Finally, under the guidance of the celebrated and perseve- 
ing Robert Bruce, who was proclaimed king in 1306, Wallace was avenged, 
and the decisive battle of Bannockbum, won by the Scots eight years af- 
terwards, established the independence of Scotland. 

From this period, an&rchy and revolt drew the kingdom ■ iDdepoiaaiiM 
into a continual series of revolutions. James I. whose long ' «fs««ia»L 
captivity in the tower of London had soured his temper, attempted, in 
too precipitate a manner, to allay the troubles, but died by the hand of an 
assassin. With this prince began that long series of misfortunes, which 
pursued the Stuarts during four centuries. James 11. his son, fell at the 
siege of Roxburgh, by the bursting of a cannon, which he was assisting 
to prove. James III. abandoned to the influence of worthless favourites, 
and hated by his subjects, fell by the weapons of conspirators. James IV. 
the beloved of his people, was never seen after the battle of Flodden Field, 
the unfortunate result of an expedition which he had undertaken against 
England, to assist the project of invasion meditated by Louis XII. James 
V. alienated the feelings of his people by favouring the pretensions of the 
clergy, and died of chagrin after seeing ten thousand Scotchmen refuse 
to fight for their king, and lay down their arms before five hundred Eng- 
lish. Mary Stuart succeeded him, but her attachment to the Catholic 
religion was more fatal to her than to her brother, and she abdicated in 
favour of James VI. her son, who, by the death of Elizabeth, was called 
in 1603 to the throne of England. This throne he ascended by the nanie 
of James I. and united the two crowns upon his head: but it was not till 
iror that the two kingdoms were definitively united under the . unkmof 
name of Great Britain: at this point only, the interests of Scot- ^^^*^ 
land, and the details of its history, become identified with those " ^ 
of England. 

Scotland is represented in the imperial parliament, which ■ Admininra- 
has borne this title ever since the suppression of the parlia- ' ttonofjuitioe. 
ment of Ireland, by sixteen peers, elected by the nobility at each new par- 
liament, and by forty-five commoners, thirty of whom are chosen by the 
counties, and fifteen by the royal boroughs. The Scotch have, notwith- 
standing, preserved their ancient laws and institutions: justice is adminis- 
tered by a court of session, whose decisions can be reversed only by the 
high court of parliament: civil and criminal cases also are decided in the 
€Ourt of justiciary^ the first criminal tribunal of the kingdom, of which the 
members make two circuits a year through the different districts: by the 
court of exchequer J whose prerogatives are the same as in England: by the 
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court of wbniraUy^ which pronouncea only upon mariiime cases; sad bj 
the €ommi99ary eourt^ composed of foor judges, who decide upon questions 
of marriagei divorce, Sec. Each county has its sherifiT, an elective magis- 
trate, whose duty it is to secure criminals, institute processes, and exe- 
cute the sentences of justices: the city and royal boroughs have also infe- 
rior magistrates, justices of the peace, and a royal officer called the eoronitrj 
charged with the performance of inquests, in cases of violent deaths. 
Bctiwiwtktf I The ecclesiastical organization of Scotland differs from that 
organisation. I ^f England: Presbyterianism is the prevailing religion in Scot- 
land, and a perfect religious liberty, the fruit of the long discords of the coun- 
try, was secured by the act of union: the system of Presbyterian government 
is modelled upon the plan of the reformed French communicm, and the 
ministers enjoy the same spiritual authority and temporal advantages- No 
one of them receives a salary larger than two hundred pounds sterling, 
nor less than fifty pounds. The government of the church lies in a gene- 
ral assembly, in provincial synods, in the presbytery, and in the Jh'fi sc»- 
sioa#, or assemblies of an inferior order, composed of ministers, elders, 
and deacons, from different parishes : these assist the pastor in his func- 
tions, pay visits to the rich, and carry consolation and succour to the poor. 
Edoeation. I Scotland holds an honourable rank among the most enligbt- 

■ ened countries of Europe: it contains six universities, and each 
of its large cities has academies and colleges, in which education is care- 
fully attended to: each parish has also an elementary school. 

^^ J Before the union with England, the imports and exports c^ 

1 this country were quite unimportant: the industry of the king- 
dom was then in its infancy. At present, Scotland is distinguished for 
its manufactures of woollen and cotton, its foundries, and establishments 
of domestic industry; fisheries have increased, and commerce has become 
one of the chief resources of the inhabitants. 

After this digression, designed to prepare the reader for the interesting 
spectacle offered by the progress of civilization, and the beauties of nature 
in Scotland, we shall be enabled to continue our march through the coun- 
try, leaving upon our right the Cheviot Hills, so abounding in wild beauty 
aiid enchanting landscapes. 

We shall pass near Roxburgh, a little village giving its name to a coun- 
ty, of which it was formerly the capital: the castle at this place, which has 
witnessed so many battles between the Scotch and English, is now only a 

Jedtmrgii. I ^^^P ^^ ruins. Jtdburghf in a deep valley, traversed by the lit- 

■ tie river Jed^ is at present a royal borough, and the seat of 
authority: founded at a very remote period, it was for a long time poor, 
and thinly inhabited, but since the end of the last century several manu- 
factories have been established in the place. Not far from the Tweed, and 
near the industrious town of Kelso^ containing five thousand inhabiunts, 

MainM. I ^^ ^^^ village of Eduam, the birth place of the poet Hwmmm. 
" Proceeding up the stream, we arrive at MdroH^ less important 
than Kelso, but famous for its old monastery, of which the Gothic remains 
still excite the spectator's admiration. On viewing this monument of the 
beginning of the twelfth century, we call to mind a passage in the poems 
of that celebrated novelist, whose writings have made all Europe acquaint- 
ed with the beauties and manners of ancient Scotland. 

If thou would'st vi«w fnir Melrsse aright. 

Go visit it by the pale moonlight; 

For the gay beams of the lightsome day 

Gild but to flout the ruins gray. 

When the broken arches are black in night. 

And each «hafted oriel gliminera white: 

When the «old light's uncertain showttr 

Streams on tlie min'd centrsl tower. 
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When buttress and buttress eltenntely 

Seem framed of ebon and ivory. 

When ^ver edges the imageryt 

And the scrolls that teach thee to live and die. 

When distant Tweed is heard to rave. 

And the owlet to hoot o'er the dead man's grave. 

Then go, but go alone the while. 

Then view Saint David's ruin'd pile; - 

And home returning, soothly swear 

Was never scene so sad and fair. 

Lay ofiht Last Mtruirel, Canto IT. 

We shall find little to detain our attention at Selkirk^ a town . 
which gives its name to a county, and stands on the banks of ' ^*«»*- 
the Ettrick: we shall pass on to the county of Berwick, of which the chief 
town, at the foot of a mountain near the right bank of the Whitadder, bears 
the name oiDunse: after crossing the hills of JSamm^rmoor, we reach ^To^t;^- 
fos, a town giving its name to a county, otherwise called East . ^^ t^tk^M 
Uthian. This territory is one of the best cultivated in Scot- ' "*">»»^ 
land,^and is the central point from;which agricultural improvement has 
extended into every part of the kingdom: its long extent of coast, and se- 
veral small harbours, furnish the inhabitants the means of exporting with 
advantage their surplus production of grain, and their hempen and wool- 
len cloth : the same facilities enable the poorest of the people to obtain a 
living by taking fish and manufacturing salt. The chief town is well built, 
and is the birth place of the celebrated Scotch reformer John Knox. 

In a county washed on the north by the waters of the Forth, . Mid Lothian. 
and named Mid Lothian^ or Edinburghshire^ stands Edinburgh^ ' Edinbmih. 
the celebrated capital of Scotland. It is situated upon three high ridges 
of land, and divided into two parts, the old and new town. On all sides 
except the north, it is surrounded by naked and craggy rocks. High 
street, upon one of the hills, extends to the length of half a league, and 
terminates in the west at a precipice, upon which the castle is seated. On 
the east is seen, in perspective, the palace of Holyrood, ahd the • ^^g^g^ 
charming plain surrounding it. We shall not attempt to de- ' 
scribe the .magnificent effect of the prospect of this street, but the admira- 
tion it excites is diminished by the contrast of the narrow lanes which abut 
apon it from the right and left, where a close and fetid air is generated by 
the height of the buildings, many of which nave ten and eleven stories. 
On the northern ridge stands the new town, built upon a regular plan, 
with elegant and spacious streets and squares. The two portions of the 
city are united by a mound of earth, and a stone bridge passing across the 
valley which separates them. The new town was begun in 1767, and its 
streets are equal in regularity and elegance to those of the finest cities in 
Europe: every year new buildings are erected. The Leith road, which 
descends gently from the heights on the north-east of the new town, ap- 
pears likely soon to form a part of the city itself, from the new edifices 
constantly going up. A new avenue to Edinburgh, called the Regent road, 
has been opened on the east, by cutting through the rock of Calton Hitl^ 
an eminence crowned with the monument of Lord Nelson. On the slope 
of this hill several elegant promenades have been laid out, from which a 
magnificent view is presented of the whole city, and the beautiful land- 
sca]>es in the neighbourhood. Edinburgh has a large extent: its circum- 
ference is about four leagues. The principal streets are well lighted. 
The business of police was formerly entrusted to a town guard, who per- 
formed the office of watchmen in the night, when they were armed with 
the ancient Scottish weapon, the Lochaber axe: the last remnant of this 
venerable body was abolished in 1817| and a police on the modem plan 
introduced. 
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I The most remarkable of all the buildings in Edinburgh, is 
Boiidioss. I ^^^ castle, an ancient fortress no longer capable of defending 
the city, but still containing a garrison of 3,000 men, and the governor's 
residence. Of the ancient abbey of Holyrood, founded in 1 128, nothing 
remains but majestic ruins, although the palace near the spot, which was 
for several centuries the residence of the kings of Scotland, is still mn 
edifice in good preservation. It has acquired an additional notoriety in 
recent times, as the residence of Charles X. the dethroned king of France. 
The form of this building is quadrangular, and the court in the centre is 
surrounded by a portico. Here the visiter is shown a handsome gallery 
one hundred and fifty feet long, seventy-two wide, and eighteen in height, 
containing the portraits of the imaginary kings of Scotland, from Fergus I. 
downwards, painted by De Witt. In this gallery, the peers of Scotland 
assemble to elect sixteen of their number to represent their order in the 
British House of Lords. The neighbourhood of this palace ofiTers an 
asylum to insolvent debtors, who enjoy here certain limits, as around the 
King's Bench prison in London. In the centre of the city, a vast pile, 
composed of several edifices, is appropriated to three libraries, the Signet 
Library, the Advocates' Library, and a subscription library, containing in 
all more than 70,000 volumes. The fine gothic church, or cathedral of 
St. Giles, exhibits a light style of architecture: its lofty square tower is 
topped by an elegant spire, one hundred and sixty feet high: the turrets 
which surround it, are so arranged as to form an imperial crown. Four 
separate portions of this edifice are set apart for the celebration of as many 
different modes of worship. 

. j The university of Edinburgh has long been celebrated for 
mveru y. j ^^^^ talent of its professors, and especially for its school of me- 
dicine. It was founded in 1582,under James VI.; but the buildings being 
insufficient for the number of students, they were almost entirely rebuilt 
in 1789. The magnificent scale upon which this undertaking was begun, 
caused a suspension of the work, which at first was carried on solely by 
subscription; but the British Parliament, in, 1815, granted a yearly sum 
of /.1 0,000 for the completion of it, and the work is now again in pro- 
gress. The number of professors in this institution is twenty-seven; the 
students exceed 2,000: the library contains above 50,000 volumes, and 
there is an excellent museum of natural history, a botanical garden con- 
taining hot houses, a green house, and a basin for aquatic plants. The 
High School, founded in 1578, has above eight hundred scholars. Besides 
this, there are four English schools, under the direction of the municipal 
body, an academy of drawing, a royal academy of exercises, and many 
Literary and | ®^^®^ scientific and literary institutions. There are many lite- 
LeamedBoci* I rary and learned societies in Edinburgh. The Royal Society 
eiics. I ^ng instituted in 1782, the Wernerian Natural History Society 

in 1808, the Society of Antiquaries in 1783. The Astronomical Institu- 
tion possesses an observatory furnished with all necessary instruments. 
Others worthy of notice are the Society of Advocates, the Royal College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, the Highland Society, designed to promote 
agriculture and the breeding of cattle. The trade of Edinburgh is facili- 
tated by twelve private banks, which enjoy the privilege of issuing a cer- 
tain amount of bills. The prisons are regulated by views of the highest 
philanthropy, and there are sixteen hospitals, infirmaries, asylums, and 
charitable institutions, besides many societies for benevolent purposes and 
the improvement of morals. 
Maanen. T ^^® great cause of the prosperity of ^Edinburgh has been 
I the courts of justice held within the city, whose jurisdiction 
extends throughout all Scotland, and which bring together vast numbers 
of people: another cause may be found in the university and the various 
scientific institutions. It has been remarked that this assemblage of juris- 
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cosAiiIlB And IcariMd t^f^f bas giveo rise among the people of this placet 
ta tbat elegimt freedom and polish, of m^nnersy and tolerance of opinions, 
which mark the society of i^ great capital. Commerce and manufactures 
ATB here nearly limited to the consumption of the inhabitants; the book- 
teller's trade is almost the only one that affords any great profits. The 
aaiittal revenue of the city is about /. 4 1,300: it is derived from an impost 
OB wiiiesy the shore duties of Lelth, the port of Edinburgh, duties on 
saerkets, ministers' stipends* landed property, &c. The date of the ori- 
ginal foundation of Edinburgh is not known; but there is reason to believe 
that it stands on the site of a Roman station called Jllaia Castra: some 
writers derive its name from Edwin, ^ Saxon prince, who built a castle 
here in the early part of the seventh century: in a charter of King David*, 
the town is mentioned by the name of Edmnuburgh, Many celebrated 
men were born in this city, as Hume, Robertson, Burney, Barclay, and 
J. Blair. Edinburgh, without its suburbs, has 82,000 inhabitants. 

LeilA on the Forth, two miles from the city, may be consi- 1 
Aeped the port and suburb of Edinburgh: it contains 26,000 ■ 
iababitan.ts. At Lmlithgow^ the chief town of a county which ■ 
we nMist traverse in our way to Lanark, we shall notice only ' ^ ^^^^' 
the ruins of the gothic castle in which Mary Stuart was born, t 
XoaorAr or LantrTf^ offers nothing remarkable, especially if we ■ ^^^ ' 
compare this little capital of a shire, to the beautiful and rich ■ 
city of QloMgow* The foundation of this city is attributed to ' ^sow. 
Saint Mu9gQ, or Saint Kentigern, who established here a bishopric in 560, 
which, nine centuries afterward, was exalted into an archbishopric* Down 
to the seventeenth century, it obtained at times important privileges from 
leveral of the sovereigns of the country; but before 1725, there were no 
^^aaafactures here* The frequent visits of the northern Highlanders, who 
came to Glasgow in search of a subsistence by labour, afforded a supply of 
workmen to the manufactories, and gave a spring to the industry of the 
place, that has resulted in tbe prosperity of the present day. In 1755, 
Glasgow numbered but 23,000 inhabitants. In 1780, the num- • if^^retmotHM 
her bad increased to 43,000. In 1801, to 83,000. In 1811, to I population 
110,000. In 1821, to 147,000: and finally, since 1826,thepopu- ■ »"*»"*«>/. 
lation has exceeded 160,000, making it the largest city in Scotland. 

This extraordinary increase is owing solely to the operation of its manu- 
fa/ctures* In 1783, the establishment of a chamber of commerce and 
manufactures, gave a more certain direction to the industry of the place* 
In 17d2, steam machinery was used here for spinning cotton; and in 180]» 
it was employed with full success in weaving. In 1810, the American 
steamboats were first imitated in Europe, by the construction of one of 
that species at Glasgow: at present, there are forty of them belonging to 
this place. It has been calculated, that in late years, the imports of colo^ 
nial merchandise at this place, have amounted in value annually to 3,600,000 
dollars: more than four hundred ships have entered the port, and above 
SIX hundred vessels been employed in the exportation of goods to the an- 
nual value of more than 18,500,000 dollars. In the city and neighbour- . 
hood are reckoned 33,000 cotton looro,s and tliree hundred steam machines 
in foundries, manufactories, and collieries. The largest part of the city 
stands in a plain on the right bank of the Clyde; the other part is situated 
upon an eminence; the suburbs occupy the left bank, and communicate 
with the city by three bridges. Two streets, crossing each other at right 
angles, run the whole length and breadth of the city. The first is half a 
lei^ue in length and eighty-five feet in width: the second is one-third of 
a league in length, and fifty-five feet in width : most of the other streets 
ate spacious, well paved, and furnished with sidc'Walks. Since 1817, they 

* Capper. Topographlosl DicUonsry. 
Vol. v.— 5 G 
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have been lighted with gas. The city is ornamented with a large number 
of modern edifices elegantly built: the Town Hall exhibits a beautifnl 
facade, ornamented with an Ionic colonnade: this edifice contains a statue 
of Pitt in white marble. The church of St. Andrew is regarded as one 
of the finest specimens of the composite order in Scotland. The univer- 
EstabHsh- ^'^^^ *^ * gothic ediBce, with additions of modem date: it was 
menisforin. founded in 1450 by William TurnbuU, a bishop, and was en- 
■trucUoo. dowed with extensive privileges by James II. and his ancces- 

sors: it has at present about 1,600 students, and one of the richest 
museums in Europe. An institution, unique in its kind, was founded in 
1796 by Professor John Anderson; it is designed to teach the useful sci- 
ences, and is specially intended for those students not destined to the uni- 
versity, and persons of both sexes who belong to the labouring classes. 
There are several other schools for teaching the ancient languages, and 
eighteen schools in which the poor may obtain instruction gratis. Here 
are three academical societies, designed for the promotion of letters, sci- 
ence, and the fine arts, all of which are well patronized. We must not bid 
adieu to this city without noticing the magnificent Catholic church, erect- 
ed in 1815, and particularly the ancient cathedral, one of the noblest monu- 
ments of gbthic architecture which the fury of the reformers left standing 
in Scotland. It stands on a hill in the centre of the city: the architectiire 
is more remarkable for its massy style than for the elegance of its orna- 
ments: the outside is majestic and imposing, and the interior is equally 
massive, but not less grand: it is built upon arches which form a subter- 
ranean church. 

Crossing an extensive meadow planted with trees, on the right bank of 
Peebles I ^^^ Clyde, which serves for a promenade to the inhabitants of 
^ ■ Glasgow, we take the road to PeebUa^ a small and insignificant 
town, the capital of one of the smallest counties in Scotland. Going 
westward, we arrive at Ayr^ the ancient Erigena^ on the seacoast, with a 
harbour in the Frith of Clyde. This little town is well built in the midst 
of a sterile and sandy region: a sort of bar renders the entrance of the 
RfiDftew I ***^^°"^ dangerous. North of this place, Benfrewahire^ called 
^' ■ also Strathgryfe^ contains two towns of some importance: along 
with these we must not place Renfrew^ the chief town of the county, at 
the confluence of the Cart and the Clyde, where the waters are useful in 
the spinning of cotton. Paisley^ which is thought to be the ancient Van- 
duard^ lies a league south of the preceding, and enjoys a prosperity by 
means of its manufactures: 5000 cotton looms here occupy 29,000 per- 
sons: the whole population is estimated at 46,000. Oreenoek^ at the mouth 
of the Clyde, was nothing more, at the end of the seventeenth century, 
than a village of fishermen: at present, this town has several sugar re- 
fineries, soap-works, and manufactures of cordage and pottery. The di- 
rectors of the Scotch company, trading to India and Africa, have become 
sensible of the advantages of its port, and the town has at present more 
than 22,000 inhabitants, and many buildings of great elegance. 

North of the great canal ^hich joins the Forth and Clyde, we meet, 
Stirling I "®*^ ^^^ banks of the former river, with Stirling^ the chief 
• town of a county, called also Striveling^ that is, the field of bat- 
ticy a name that reminds us of the bloody combats fought in this neigh- 
bourhood before the establishment of its manufactures. Cotton and wool- 
len fabrics afford a considerable trade to this place: its ancient castle 
stands like a watch-tower on the east end of a rock. On the southern 
bank of the canal is Falkirk^ a town of 4000 inhabitants: in the centre of 
this town, the people have erected, at their own expense, a pyramid one 
hundred and thirty feet in height: this place was formerly resorted to 
annually by the bag-pipers, to dispute the prize offered to the most skilful. 
This custom is now solemnized at Edinburgh. At a short distance from 
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Falkirk, we come to Oarron^ in which are the most important t Poondriesor 
fewidries in Great Britain: they employ more than 2,000 work- « ^»"*"* 
mcD, and turn out, each year, above 4,000 cannon of large calibre for 
foreign countries: here was invented that short species of cannon called 
tsrfwtadey from the name of the town. 

Half a league from the right bank of the Forth, near its mouth, we 
ahall discover on the summit of a hill, the ruinated tower of a castle 
erected by king Robert Bruce: on the slope beneath stands « ciackmaa- 
the handsome town of Clackmannan^ the capital of a small ■ '"^- 
coonty. Farther on we arrive at J^nro«9, a well built town, ■ ,r|,iro«. 
and the capital of a county still smaller than the preceding, " -"'^^ 
hat covered with ancient ruins and edifices of the middle ages: on the 
banks of Loch Leven is still to be seen the castle of the last king of the 
Picts. In the maritime county of Fife, bounded on the south by the Frith 
of Forth^ and on the north by the Frith of Tay, is Dunfermlint, with a 
population of not less than 14,000: this town has manufacti^res of linen, 
which employ 1,500 looms: here are also the ruins of the ancient palace 
of Malcolm II. in which Charles I. was born. St. Andrews^ on the coast, 
givea its name to a spacious bay, and its university is the oldest in Scot- 
land: it consists of three colleges, and the library contains 40,000 volumes. 
This is an ancient town: the tower and chapel of St. Regulus, or St. Rule, 
which may be mentioned among its antiquities, were built in the ninth 
century. During the religious troubles which deluged Scotland with 
blood, the magnificent cathedral of this place, which had stood foracen- 
tury and a half, fell in a single day under the destroying hands of the re- 
formers, and nothing remains of it but the fragment of a wall. The 5000 
inhabitants of St. Andrews are occupied in the manufacture of cloth and 
tennis balls: 9000 bales of these last are despatched every year. ■ ^^ 
Cupar is the chief town of the county, and is of an ancient ori- ' °'*'' 
gin: although inconsiderable, it possesses an academy, a public library, 
a printing office, and many manufactures of cloth. 

The county of jSngua is called also Forfarahirey after the name • p^j^ftj^j,, 
of its capital Forfar y which offers nothing curious except the ' 
remains of an edifice believed to have been once the residence of the an- 
cient Scottish kings. Three important harbours assist tha trade of this 
cownty: the most noted is that of Dundee^ a town of 31,000 inhabitants, at 
the mouth of the Tay. On the coast of the North Sea is Aberbrothoeky or 
Arhroaihj with 6000 inhabitants, and Montrose with 10,000. In ■ ^^^^^ 
KJmeardine^ or Mtams^ is Bervie or Inverbervie^ a small but in- " 
daatrious town, where was made the first spinning machine ever seen in 
Scotland. Continuing along the coast, we arrive at the embouchure of 
the Dee, where we encounter New Aberdeen^ and near it. Old i ^|,^j„,^„ 
Mberdeen* The new town is the capital of a maritime county ^ 
of the same name: its harbour is capacious and safe: one hundred and 
fifty whale ships leave this port annually for the northern seas. Since a 
number of new streets have been constructed here, and a granite bridge of 
a single arch, measuring one hundred and thirty-two feet span, has been 
erected, we may pronounce that these constructions, with twenty churches 
and chapels, four hospitals, a university, a large house of correction, bar- 
racks, and a theatre, make Aberdeen one of the handsomest towns in 
Scotland, while its manufactures of cotton place it in the rank df*jthe 
most industrious. ^ 

Nearly all the territory which we have passed over from our t timLdw- 
cntry into the Solway Frith till arriving at the Grampians, 1 i«Dds. 
whose bluish summits we see stretching away to the north, belongs to the 
JL^wlandit but if we wish to view the most characteristic portion of the 
kiagdora, tl^at portion whose wild aspect and manner inspired the poetical 
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. iinaglnation of Ossian and ilie ancient bai*ds, wciniist penetrate 
Higbiands. I j^^^ ^^^ Highlands, which contain those countiea yet trafitlUMl 
by us. The rude character with which they are stamped, cottstltatef iJMst 
principal charm: their gloomy valleys, nearly all occupied by Ittkee er 
ravaged by torrents* are, during several months in the yfear, dcprlYed of 
the rays of the sun. In these almost desert regions^ the principal rlvcre 
of Scotland hide their sources from the view of the traveller, while the 
mountaineer leads his flocks to pasture every day among them. As llilfe 
as the commencement of the last century, there existed no regular roa4 
into the Highlands: the paths which led from the Lowlands thither, Were 
impassable during the greater part of the year: the Highlanders teparated 
from the remainder of the Scottish people, were ignorant of the rescNirces 
of commerce, and altogether strangers to the benefits of «grictiltKre« 
holding only remote communications with those counties in Which civili- 
sation had extended its blessings. The British government could not be^ 
hold with indifference an active and ignok'ant population roaming lawless 
among the mountains: the government, moved by policy rather than phi- 
lanthropy, employed, from 1726 to 1745, companies of soldi^frs to con- 
struct a line of commodious and spacious roads over this rocky Region, to 
the extent of one hundred leagues: additions to this have since been made. 
Mftnnemof ' ■ In travelling among the Highlands We are struck with the 
uie people. I gight ^f wretched cabins and huts buift of round stones aad 
plastered with mud, with no roofing but sods or thatch. The intcri^w 'Of 
the best of these is divided into two apartments by a wickei' partition: 
the smaller apartment being appropriated to the cattle and fowls, and tiMJ 
larger serving for dining room and bedchamber to the whole family: in tfce 
middle is the hearth, and over it hangs the pot in Which the victuals ai^ 
cooked: commonly a hole is cut in the roof to let out the strtoke, but «i- 
this is not directly over the hearth, lest the rain should put out the fii*e, it 
happens that the greater part of the smoke fills the house and ^oe^out at tlie 
door. The bed of the Highlander is composed of a pile of heath or fin-n 
with a woollen rug spread upon it. The food of these people is as simple 
as their manners, and consists of nothing besides oaitmeal, milk, and a fcW 
fruits. Christmas is a time of great rejoicing, and on this occasion aldne 
they indulge in the luxury of a slice of mutton or beef, wttich eVcn the 
poorest will then strive to obtain. Befohe the introduction of «hec*p iftte 
the Highlands, every family found sufficient occupation to live; butsiliee 
the change effected by uniting many small farms into large grazing esta- 
blishments, the people have been throWn into great distress, and thou- 
sands have been forced to quit the place of their nativity, and eStabHah 
themselves in the uncultivated regions of AtheHca. The knowledge 
which has been spread atnong them by the exertions of late yea^s, has 
given them some ideas of trade and industi-y, and helped the progrcfito of 
agriculture. ' The chief wealth of the people consists in cattle, great 
numbers of which are sold: the crops of grain at^ sufficient for tliclr 
bread and the distillation of whiskey, a liquor of Which they ai'e paHl:eii» 
larly fond. In some quarters they have begun to w6rk*iriine$ and entelh 
into the fisheries, and every thing leads us to believe that by the help of the 
efforts which the British government is making for that purpose, the HI Jfh* 
lands will become at some future day one of the richest portzona of -Great 
Britkin. We shall give a sketch of this i^egidi^so worthy of being knoWa. 
The isle of Bute in the Frith of Clyde, forms the county of this name 
along with the isle of Arran, a league to the south. The foftnci' i« ex- 
posed to a mild and humid atmosphere: the thermofneter here never sifika 
lower than two degrees below the freezing point: the surtVice Is hilly, asid 
the soil rocky in the north, but the southei'n patt is ftrtile. The lengtli 
of the island is five or six leagues, and the breadth not ihore than tm^ 
leagues. Seven-eighths of the land is the property of the earl of Bate. 
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Tlie inhaliteantt* to the number of 6000« are industriously employed in 
c«ltiyaUiig the soiI| manofacturing cotton cloths and fishing for herrings* 
The ifilaml contains two parishes, a towa and two small harbours, Rotlmay 
8n4 Korryeray: here are Druidical temples and other antiquities, with a 
Mignlar castle, which was formerly a royal residence. The island of j9^- 
sisn bears the repatation of having been the scene of the last da3rs of Os« 
'^^n: Its chief town is Lamkuk. The entire population of the island 
iVMtM to 7000 souls, divided between the parishes of KUbrteh and Kii^ 



^ AeasceiidiDg the Frith of Clyde toward the north, and turning to the 
r%hty we arrive at the confluence of this river with the Leven, where we 
nEieet with Dumbarton and its old castle, 400 feet above the ■ ^. ^ 
towa: the most important manufactory here is one of glass, oc- ■ 
cupying 300 workmen. The county, of which this is the chief town, con- 
tains toward the north, Loch Lomondy sprinkled with beautiful ■ Loch lo- 
iataacla, and offering the most charming views : this fine sh'^eet ' "^■^' 
of water is narrow in the northern part, but widens in the south, where il 
exjteada among a long chain of mountains, overlooked' by the majestic summit 
of Ben Lomond: toward this extremity it washes a fertile plain, and pre- 
senta one of the finest prospects in the country. West of this lake lie^ 
the maritime county of Argyle, consisting of islands and tracts of the 
main land, intersected by lochs: in the southern part is a narrow extent of 
territory, called Knapdak, united to the Mull oi Cantyre by an isthmus: 
ia the west are the islands of Ila and Jura, the former with 10,000 inhabi- 
tanta, and the latter with 1300: these are divided by a narrow channel. 
la the north-west, the island of Mull shows the cloudy summits of its 
aMMintaios: it contains 6000 inhabitants. The chief town of this county 



ia iktisrafjf , an unimportant village, with a few manufactures ■ ^^^^^^ 
iaa laaguishing state: it stands near the mouth of the Art^ a ^ 
stMam which forme in this neighbourhood several fine cascades. 

We shall now leave on our left at the foot of Ben Lomond, i ^.^ ^^ ^^ 
the vidky through which the Forth meanders towards the east: I comity •r 
the sight of this river never fails to draw from the Scotchman * ^*^* 
an e&pressioa of admiration and respect; it is the Ganges of his country. 
Tbe Teith, flowing out of Loch Katrine or Catherine^ flows parallel to thds 
rirer, and joins it after a course of six or eight leagues. In PerthMrc the 
hills are clad in a diversity of vegetation: the waving branches of the 
birch mingle with the green foliage of the majestic oak and the brown 
leaves of the ash; every paft offers to the view the most picturesque 
scenes. la the district of jithol^ the Almond falls in a cascade of ninety 
feet before it joins the Tay: farther distant, two large rocks unite in ana*- 
taral bridge over the river. In the valley of Glendow, a bridge of a sin- 
gie arch is thrown across a gulf eighty feet deep, into which the^watars 
of a stream plunge with a tremendous roar. The beauties of this region 
would, however, occupy us too long in the description, and moreover 
vottld excite little interest except among the natives of Scotland. Perth 
la worthy of our notice and is surrounded with beautiful scenery: it has 
all the elegance of a regular built city, the principal streets crossing each' 
ottierat right angles: after passing through the savage country watered 
by tiM Tay, it ie not without astonishment that the traveller finds on the 
banks of 4his river, a beaut^ul city adorned with many public edifices, a 
tbeatre, aa academy, with fiterary and learned societies, manufactures of 
eloth amounting to nearly 1,000,000 dollars, and a population of 30,000 
aoala. 

To the irest and north of Perthshire extends the county or shire of 
h m erntUf the largest in Scotland, and containing the highest ■ i^^^^, 
MMitttains la Great Britain, and those whose form and scenery ' 
are the most majefttic. Invomus^ the chief town, is large, well built, and 
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situated near the sea at the bottom of a gulf» under the protection of a fort 
built by Oliver Cromwell. The river Nessj which gives names to the 
town, divides it into two parts: the ancient portion is on the right bank* 
and consists of buildings, whose dingy hue and antique style form a 
strong contrast with the modern edifices on the opposite side: many fine 
buildings, among which may be mentioned the court house, a gothic struc* 
ture, and the hall in which the nobility of the northern counties meet every 
year, an academy with 300 scholars, a college, a theatre, a royal infirma- 
ry, two libraries, horticultural and agricultural societies, others for the 
suppression of mendicity, for the education of the deaf and dumb, and 
poor Highlanders, and for the distribution of the bible, and lastly, a tret- 
aury office, all serve to create a high conception of the character of this 
place. Industry is not less active here than benevolence: Inverness is the 
central point of all the trade of the northern part of Scotland, 
skye I '^^® island of Skye^ with a population of 15,000 souls, be- 

■ longs to Inverness^shire: the principal town in the island is 
Dunvegan, 

The northern branches of the Grampians form the valley of the Deve^ 
fianir. T ^^^ ^ stream flowing into the Northern Ocean at Banfff 
^ the capital of a county, and one of the pleasantest towns in 
Elgin. 1 ^^^ north of Scotland. In the county of Murray is Elgm^ 
' eleven miles west of the preceding, an old and badly built 
i.aini I P'^^^9 dating from the end of the ninth century. Zratm,on the 
I Murray Frith, is a small and neat town, which, notwithstand* 
ing its unimportance, is the capital of a county. The town of Cr9- 
Cromartv 1 ^"^^^t/^ hardly more important, has the same political rank: it 
"^^ ' ■ is situated at the entrance of a deep bay, and has a large aad 
Tain T *^^ harbour, and some manufactures of cloth, but little trade. 
^ Tbm, on the Frith of Dornoch, has no trade of importance. 
jRo$9^hire^ of which it is the capital, exhibits in the north and west a bar> 
ren territory, mountains with lofty and broken summits, some of them 
covered with eternal snow, and heaps of rocks thrown together in confu* 
Hebrides. I *^^'*' "^^^ Hebrides or Western Islands are comprised in this 
I county: their 70,000 inhabitants belong to the same race with 
the Scotch Highlanders: they speak their dialect, wear a similar dresB, 
and observe the same customs, but are more uncivilized. Horned cattle, 
sheep and fish are their only articles of trade. 
Dornoch. I '^^^ county of Sutherland, lying north of the preceding, has 
' for its chief town, Dornoch^ once the residence of a bishop, but 
at present daily declining in importance. Caithness^ a county separated 
from Sutherland in 1807, has a chain of hills marking this limit: it is 
washed on the east by the North Sea, and extends to the most northerly 
point of Scotland. Among its five towns may be mentioned Thurso^ on 
the Bay of Dunnet, with seventeen hundred inhabitants, considerable 
manufactures of cloth, and a small harbour, frequented by fishermen and 
Wick. I coasting craft. Wick^n 4h^opposite coast of the North Sea, 
'subsists by the herring and co3*S?h«y: it^ is less populous than 
the preceding, but has the rank of a royal burgh^H^lchief town. 
Orkney!. I ^^^ ™^'^ northern county of Scotlandis^at of the Orbnys^ 
* which comprise these and the Shetland IslanSk^ ^^^ Orkneys 
are thirty in number*— Pomona, or Mainland^ Hoy, Northl^^^^^^^^yi ^'^^ 
Eonaldsay, Sanday, Stronsay, Eday, Westray, Shapinsay, Btlf^^y^ and Walsj 
are the chief. Their whole population amounts to twenty-J^'^® thousand. 
Known to the ancients, they were a subject, with them, of miie** error and 
fable. Pliny numbers them at forty. Solinus affirms that the^ ^^^ ^^^ * 
single inhabitant, and were covered with grass and bulrushes, m ^^^^^ 

' tS"^ ^^^'^o' *»•» been named, with reuon, Pliny's Jpe; his book, ent«tl«^^**^' 
* ts httle more than a transcript of the work of the great Roman natmilist. ^\ 
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ing; to Ossian, they once formed a powerful kingdom) from which 'State- 
ment we may gather an idea of the power of the petty kings of Scotland 
in his time. It seems probable that the Picts held these islands till the 
overthrow of their dominion by Kenneth 11. in 838. They remained at- 
tached to the crown of Scotland till the end of the eleventh century, and 
towards the middle of the thirteenth^ they fell a second time into the pos- 
session of this kingdom, but they were not finally regarded as constituting 
a part of the kingdom, till the marriage of James III. with Margaret of 
Norway.^ The people of the Orkneys speak English, btit^ith the dis- 
agreeable Scotch accent: the wealthy classes are polite and hospitable, and 
the poor very superstitious. They are habituated to climbing the rocksy 
and navigating the dangerous seas of these islands, and, in consequence, 
fornish excellent sailors to the British navy. The exports from these 
islands are cattle, swine, salt fish, butter, and lard: these are bartered for 
the fuel and metals wanting in the islands, wine, tobacco, cloth, and iron- 
mongery. Kirfcwall^ on the island of Pomona, is the capital of • iji^i^^^,, 
the whole county: it is a little, dirty place, thought to have ' " ^a • 
been founded in 1 138, by Rognwald, Earl of Norway: it exhibits the ruins 
of an ancient fortress, and of an old palace of the Earls of the Orkneys : 
the cathedral is a fine Gothic structure, and the harbour, which lies within 
a safe and commodious road, is defended by a fortification erected under 
Cromwell. 

The inhabitants of the Shetland Islands are a strong, well t g|,^j,^j 
made, dark complexioned race. They are not less hospitable ' * *" ' 
than their neighbours of the Orkneys, but are considered more hardy and 
industrious. They marry very young, and a bachelor is rare among them. 
In these islands, a little hut, a rug, a cow, a pot for boiling victuals, a 
spade, and two or three fishing nets, make up the whole furniture of a 
domestic establishment. Coarse cloths, woollen hosiery, and fish, consti- 
tute an annual exportation, estimated at twenty thousand dollars. The 
laws, manners, language, and costume of the inhabitants, are the same as 
in Scotland. The population is about twenty-five thousand. Mainland ii 
the most considerable of the Shetland Islands, and Pomona of the Orkneys. 
Vellj Unst^ Whalsay^ Bressay, Burray^ House^ Trondrtty^ Fetlar^ Papa'8touf\ 
MUkle-Bhoty Littk'Rhoey Skerries^ and Noss^ are next in consequence, with the 
little islands of Faula and Fair^ lying between this group and the Orkneys. 
Lerwick and Scalloway^ their only towns, are both situated on Lerwick. 
the shore of Mainland. Many conjectures have been enter- scaiioway. 
tained as to the origin of the inhabitants of these islands, but it is proba- 
ble that they came from Norway. Their archipelago was annexed to the 
crown of Scotland at the same time with the Orkneys. 

Scotland is the most enlightened of the British kingdoms: its scholars 
amounted in 1824 to one hundred and ninety-one thousand, and the col- 
leges of the country numbered more than four thousand five hundred stu- 
dents. The nature of the instruction given in these institutions is what 
alone can secure them any distinction. In this country it is not less exten- 
sive and liberal than in the universities of England. 

• 

*> See Capper's Topographical Dictionary. Blair's Chronological Tables, and a Sport- 
ing Tour through the Northern parts of England, and great part of the Highlands of 
Scotland, by C* Thornton. 
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EUROPE. 
Eurcpe cantinued.^^Br%tish I$land9. 

■KOTIOS UI.'^-'DBgORIPTION OF IRBLANI>. 

G«n ai view I ^^^OED UA^er a foggy and cloudy sky, Ireland was despised 
ner view, j ^^ ^^ Roman power* as a territory defended by wintry tern- 
pesto. The name of ERhtmia bestowed upon it by Caesar, explains (o us 
tbe idea formed of the country by the ancients.* The history ot this island 
is wrapped in obscurity and error. Strabo paints its inhabitants in ns 
very flattering colours: according to this geographer they were more sa- 
vage than the Briiannif their neighbours : they were cannibals, and looked 
upon it as a meritorious action to devour the carcasses of their parents: 
cooneKions forbidden by the ties of consanguinity, such as the union of a 
brother and aisteri or of a son and mother, were not held in disrepute by 
them.^ If these statements, which Strabo utters with some donhtingi 
were well founded, we should regard the Irish as the roost unfitted lor 
civilization of all the European tribes. The partisans of religious iatole* 
ranee who in boith kouses of the British parliament so long denied to the 
Irish Catholics the right of sharing in the national representation, would 
kave been naturally led to regard them as a race destined to bondage, and 
(he parliament would have refused to sanction a measure otherwise de- 
manded by the voice of justice and humanity. The English writers have 
too kmg been under the influence of their antipathy to a people who re- 
mained inaccessible to the religious reformation, and have represented 
them as the dregs of the human race, while the Irish writers, with a con* 
trary exaggeration, launch out into praises of their ancestors, and exslt 
the virtues of their contemporaries. The humiliating laws which have 
for several centuries oppressed this people, have also had a pemicioiis 
e&ct upon their character, still we shall refrain from undue indul^^jeace 
or severity in passing a judgment upon them. A short time since tbcy 
were stamped with a mark of reprobation: they were a conquered people: 
now they are free: new ties attach them to the mother country: but prosd 
of their emancipation, they seem to be more turbulent than ever, like a 
scholar escaped from the hands of his pedagogue. We may, however, 
anticipate for them a complete regeneration: the light of knowledge once 
siH<ead iibroad among them, will direct them in the way of their true inte- 
rests; industry will receive a new impulse, and England will derive &ofli 
an act of justice, new materials of power. 

AiMimtiaba- t If We may believe Ussher,"" Keder,^ Waraens,' and other s«ti» 
^i**^^ ■ quaries, the history of Ireland may be traced back five hundlli 
years before the christian era. A colony arriving from Scythia by \%\ 
way of Spain, settled here at this date, and introduced the Phenician h 
guage, and a taste for letters among the Celtic inhabitants. This kind 
civilization hardly accords with the relation of Strabo, who lived in t] 

• Tacitus likewise gives it this name in his life of Agricols. Pomponius Mela call^ 
Jboema. 

i> Strabo^ Lib* IV. cap. V. § 5. He calls the island Jeme, Diodorus Siculus names it 
« Author of the work upon the religion of the ancient Irish and Brittsh, and of thi 
terum Efnatolarum Hibemiearum Sylloge. 

Recherches des medailles bKpp6eB en Irlande avant que Henri II s'emparal 
royaume. 

* Dissertations sur les antiquit^s dc Tlrlande. 
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dme of Augustus. The first of the above named writers pretends that 
chrisiianity was introduced into the island a short time after the death of 
its founder, but a more reasonable belief is that it was first propagated 
there in the fifth century, first bj the exertions of Palladius, the legate of 
Pope Celestine, and shortly after by St. Patrick, the first bishop of Ire- 
land. The QueHcj or ancient Celtic, was always the prevailing ■ 
language, and we have seen that two of its dialects have been ■ »"««*««• 
preserved in Scotland: the third, called Erse^ Irishy or Erinaeh^ is the dia- 
lect of Uie iniiabitants of Ireland: in this idiom the people still give this 
island the name of Erin. 

In the eighth century, this country, governed by an ancient i Andentrae* 
race of kings, was already in possession of several arts, since ' of^"*"- 
we find they used coined money of silver in their trading: still they were 
ignorant of the art of building with stone, as the Danes and Norwegtansy 
then called Oslerlingtf arrived at this period, made settlements on the 
coast, and built solid and regular edifices: before this time the inhabitants 
had been content with wretched wooden constructions. These foreigners 
laid the foundations of Dublin, Waterford, Wexford, Cork, and • p. . . . 
Limerick, but as they dwelt in greater numbers about Dublin ' *" "^^ 
tihan in their other territories, this region received from the natives the 
name of Fingal^ that is, the stranger's land. In the twelfth century, Ireland ' 
was divided into five kingdoms, called Ulster^ Leinsier^ Meath, Cannaught^ 
and Munster: these were subdivided into several small principalities, pro^ 
hably the tributaries of each crown. Henry II., at his accession to the 
throne of England, formed the project of uniting Ireland to his dominions, 
hot wanted a pretext for the usurpation; this, however, soon offered itself: 
Deraot Mac Murrough, king of Lcinster, a cruel tyrant, had been driven 
from his kingdom, for stealing the wife of O'Roisk, prince of Dressing/ 
He took refuge at the court of Henry, and solicited his friendship, offer- 
ing to submit to him as a vassal in recompense for the assistance neces- 
sary to regain his crown. Henry, who had no need of persua- i Ireland under 
sion, accepted the offer, despatched an army to Ireland, and * Henry ji. 
re-established Dermot on the throne. This, however, was tjut a single step 
towards his object: he obtained from pope Adrian, a bull, annexing Ire- 
land to bis crown, passed over to the island with the flower of his nobility 
and army, subdued the kings and petty chieftains who still resisted, and 
profiting by their divisions, caused himself to be acknowledged sovereign 
of Ireland. This title was in 1184, confirmed upon his son John, who 
established himself in the island, and gave the inhabitants a new code of 
laws* 

The Irish, however, chagrined that their country, which had been for 
so long a time divided into five kingdoms, should now be no more than a 
single principality, took advantage of the successes of Robert Bruce^ in 
Scotland, to offer the crown of Ireland to the brother of this prince. Ro-> 
bert granted their wishes, landed in the island, obliged the English to shut 
mselves up in Dublin, and caused his brother Edward to be crowned 
Dundalk. But this prince soon drew upon himself the hatred of his 
jects, and, in a battle with the English, he fell, sword in hand. After 
iWs event* which happened in 1318, Ireland was rent by discords and re- 
tWiion: three centuries passed before the English power was firmly esta- 
fshed and consolidated. Henry VIII. found, that in order to . under rienr^ 
ii^tter the self-love of the Irish, it was necessary to erect their ' ^'"• 

nd into a kingdom: he therefore took the title of king of Ireland. Down 
the reign of Elizabeth, the religious .reformation had niade ■ under 
way quietly into those parts of the island inhabited by the > Kiizab^^ui. 

prefix JUbe signifies ton or grandson, and is a mark of nobility: formerly none ex- 
Ill the ehiefbtns, and those who traced their origin to a high antiquity, were allowed 
diftinetion of this name. 
iToL. V^— 5 H 
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English; but the court of Rome and the House of Austria, by transmitting' 
money, arms, and troops, kept up the enmity between the Irish and Eng- 
lish, which had broken out anew under the impulse of religion. Elizabeth 
deprived the Catholics of Ireland of all public employments, and James I., 
Under i irritated by their obstinacy, confiscated the lands of the insur- 

Jamaai. I genls, and divided them among the partisans of the court. If 
the spirit of religious toleration could have exercised any influence in the 
century which produced the reformation, Ireland would not have been the 
theatre of unceasing troubles, but would have become slowly enlightened^ 
and proceeded with sure steps in the career of improvement. We should 
not have seen in 1641, the partial execution of a plot, which renewed in 
Ireland the horrible massacre of the Sicilian vespers: forty thousand Eng- 
lishmen, according to Hume, fell by the daggers of the Irish Catholic«« 
although other writers fix the number no higher than ten thousand. Be 
the truth where it will, this fatal occurrence cemented to the latest times 
the hatred of two nations formed for union. 

Under t The Irish, of course, took the part of the unfortunate Charles 

Charles I. I j^ Cromwcll felt himself called upon in 1653, to avenge his 
countrymen by carrying fire and sword into the desert extremities of Con- 
naught, proclaiming that every Catholic taken without the limits of the 
province should be put to death without trial, and his property divided 
among the partisans of the English. Encouraged by the embittered feel- 
UnderJameg "^S^ °^ ^^^ Irish, James II. dreaming of the recovery of a 
ii.and wih crown which he had abandoned, hazarded the fate of this couo- 

*™* try by seeking here defenders, whose courage he was incapa- 

ble of animating. At the head of an army nearly equal to that of Wil- 
liam, a single defeat overthrew his hopes, and although he complained of 
the French for not rendering assistance, what confidence could he inspire 
into those who fought for hitnP Would a prince who'possessed any cour- 
age, have abandoned so precipitately, the field of battle and his kingdom? 
Ireland had not yet attained to a state of quiet, when the example of the 

B b HI I ^''^^^^ revolution excited anew those pretensions hardly laid 
**"' * at rest* Anarchy was oi*ganized under leaders, the lower 
classes took up arms, the soldier rebelled against his commander, the ser- 
vant plotted against the life of his master, the peasant armed himself 
against his landlord, terror spread among all the friends of order: the ma- 
gistrate feared to raise, the sword of justice, and whoev€»r spoke in the 
name of the law, fell by the steel of the assassin. In this state of feverish 
anxiety, the Irish demanded succour from the French Directory; a French 
squadron eluded the English fieet, and anchored in Bantry Bay, but a 
storm hindered the debarkation, and the ships were forced to put to sea. 
In spite of this misfortune, the rebellion was organized, and ex(rioded in 
the middle of the year 1798: some French frigates landed a thousand in- 
fantry, and some munitions of war, in the bay of Killala, and a few insure 
gents joined this handful of soldiers, but being attacked by a superior force 
of the English, they were made prisoners. After a third expedition, which 
did not result more happily, the Directory abandoned the Irish malecontenta 
to their own exertions: they were soon reduced to obedience, and upon the 
proposal of Mr. Pitt, in 1801, the Irish parliament was united to that of 
England, and both sat together for the first time on the 32nd of Januarf, 
1801, at Westminster. 

Paiiiament I '^^^ parliament which met at Dublin, consisted of three 
■ hundred members t at present, the Irish deputies to the British 
parliament are only one hundred: and twenty*eight peers sit in the House 
of Lords. The lord lieutenant, or viceroy, is nominated by the crowBt 
and, since the union, Ireland has been governed by the laws of England. 
Moral condi. I Ireland is certainly less enlightened than England, and still 
L^UftSi I ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ Scotland; nevertheless, the sitaation of the coun- 

• try, in this respect, has been much exaggerated. There arc 
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fewer vcholars here than in the other kingdoms, but nearly as many as in 
France. What chiefly distinguishes this country from others, is the na- 
ture of the instruction imparted: the great majority of the people, under 
the influence of the clergy, poor, unenlightened, and full of prejudices^ 
are kept in an afflicting superstition, which is the sole principle of the 
ignorance of which they are accused. The elementary instruction of the 
popular classes, should not be restricted to reading and writing: religion 
should teach them the extent of their duties, based upon the principles of 
gospel -morality j but where shall they find the lights necessary to their 
situation, if not in the books designed to «*nlighten the christian? The 
Catholic clergy of Ireland do not permit the people to read the scriptures, 
but by their absurd writings destined to perpetuate superstition and igno- 
rance, they fashion them to that sort of independence, which makes the 
Irishman only a blind instrument of hatred against England, a pretended 
christian ever ripe for revolt* Nevertheless, there were estimated to be 
in 1824, more than five hundred and sixty thousand children • g^j^i^^^ 
who attend school; the mode of instruction only, we repeat, is ' "* 

to be blamed. The great establishments for education are not free from 
reproach : those which ornament Dublin, in spite of their outward show pf 
luxury, are very ordinary: no distinguished work has ever proceeded from 
its Protestant university. Too magnificently endowed, like the reformed 
church, with property gained in the unjust way of confiscation, we must 
remark with an Irish author,' that this learned body suffers from a super- 
fluity of the good things of this world,. like the English ecclesiastics: if 
science languishes when in poverty, she slumbers also in the lap of abun- 
dance. The island possesses but a single establishment for ecclesiastical 
education, the college of St. Patrick, at Maynooih^ under the care of the 
Jesuits, and designed to make Catholic priests: this institution sends forth 
nothing but scholars imbued with prejudices and prepossessions unfavour- 
able to England. In the same small town is also a college for lay Catho- 
lics, founded by subscription in 1802. At Belfast and Cork, there have 
been colleges established within a few years, but these are designed only 
for the rich: the poorer classes demand much greater ameliorations. The 
progress of improvement, so slow in Ireland, will probably be hastened 
by the effects of the emancipation. Four benevolent societies ■ chanubie '. 
for the education of the poor, that of the Anabaptists, that of » «>c»e**«* 
Dublin, the Hibernian Society of Cork, and the society of the same name in 
London, must necessarily exert a great and increasing influence, and the 
memory of their founders will be held in veneration when the people, 
having become more industrious, no longer grovel in abject poverty: 
when the great proprietors, attaching themselves to a country more worthy 
of interest, cease to spend their revenues in England, while their estates 
are confided to agents occupied in harassing and plundering, the unfortu- 
nate farmer: when the Anglican clergy, the possessors of extensive terri- 
tories, shall understand how honourable is the employment of instructing 
those, people whom they now abandon, in order to enjoy, in indolence, the 
pleasures of the great metropolis of the three kingdoms. 

Ireland is divided into four ecclesiastical provinces or arch- t EeciMiattieai 
bishoprics, Armagh^ Dublin, Cashel, and Tuam, and into nine- > ^'viriont. 
teen sufl*ragan bishoprics. The archbishop of Dublin is primate of Ire- 
land; that of Armagh has also the title of primate, but he is also metro- 
politan of the kingdom: there are also thirty-three deaneries, and thirty- 
four archdeaconries. * The Anglican bishops are nominated by the king, 
and paid from the revenues of the grand seal. The importance of their 
income may be estimated from the fact, that the Protestant clergy, com- 
posed of seventeen hundred individuals, absorb^ in salaries, a sum equal 

<Mr. John O'Drisool, in bis work entitled Views of Ireland. 2 vols. Syo. Lond. 1823. 
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to m millions of dollars, nearly as much as the whole clergy of France. 
Each arthbishop receives annually from fifty thousand to seventy thousand 
dollars. 

■ Ireland was early distinguished for its industry, and, bat for 
' political troubles, would have reached a high degree of impor- 
tance in this respect. In the manufacture of cloths it has obtained a great 
superiority. Under the reign of Henry VIII. it was less famous for linens 
than for woollens, but under that of William III. such heavy duties were 
laid upon the last that they were abandoned, and the people turned their atten- 
tion to linen and thread. The ailiount of exports in this branch of industry is 
valued at 14,500,000 dollars. The cotton manufactures have not become 
so important, but since the last century they have shown a constant in- 
crease, and the quantity of cotton they annually consume is estimated at 
6,000,000 pounds. 

Since the shackles which ruined the woollen manufactures has been re- 
moved, they have applied themselves to the making of coarse stuffs, and 
at present export 5,460,000 yards: the silk manufactories consume an- 
nually 64,000 pounds of material, and the distilleries produce ab^ve 
12,000,000 gallons of spirits. The fertility of the soil, and the abundance 
of meadows, enable them to export to England each year 15,000,000 
bushels of grain, 63,000 horned cattle, 72,000 sheep, 65,000 swine, and 
SOOO Tiorses. The value of the exports to Great Britain cannot be less 
than S0,000,000 dollars, and all the exports to different quarters of the 
^lobe exceed thirty-seven millions. 

Numberof I The Various branches of industry employ 7,500 weavers, 
woriuMA. i 2^500 cotton spinners, 8,000 persons for the different prepara- 
tions demanded in both these fabrications, 3,500 workmen in the silk mills, 
12,000 for the preparation and manufacture of wool, and 49,000 men in the 
sea and river fishery. But agriculture and manufactures are far frotn be- 
ing sufiicient to maintain the whole labouring population, since, according 
to an enumeration made in 1821, among 3,931,000 labourers from fifteen 
to seventy years of age, there were 1,094,000 out of employment. 
A<riDini8tra- i The five kingdoms which anciently divided Ireland, form at 
av« diviBioM. I present four grand provinces, which have retained the names 
of four of* these kingdoms, namely, Ulster in the north, Ccnnaugfd in the 
west, Lcinster in the east, and Munster in the south. They form thirty- 
two counties, of which nine belong to the first, five to the second, twelve 
to the third, and six to the last. These divisions we shall pass in review 
in the order of their enumeration. 

At the extremity of Laugh Foyle, a sort of gulf opening into the sea, 

Lcmdondwry. | ^^^ receiving the waters of a small stream, stands London- 

* * derri/y or simply, Derr^f the chief city of a county, and a 

place of importance: it is regularly" built with the four principal streets 

crossing each other at right angles: Kere is an elegant cathedral, a prison 

lately built, and an episcopal palace. The situation of the port, at the 

mouth of the river, is advantageous for the commerce of the place, 

which is maintained by the importation of colonial goods, and the 

exportation of domestic cloths to America and the East Indies. This 

city sustained a famous siege in 1688 against James II.: all the officers of 

the garrison had been killed in the breaches, and the besieged had no re- 

Source left but to capitulate, when a minister, named Walker, took the 

command and inspired them with such bravery, that the assailants were 

nnable to effect the capture of the city, and, the* English fleet arriving to 

their support, James was forced to raise the siege. In the county 

Cankkfergus. I ®^ 'Antrim, whose chief town offers nothing remarkable. Car- 

* riekfergus is situated at 4he entrance of a bay called Bdfaat 

Laugh: this town constitutes a particular jurisdiction, and holds a court 

of assize independent of the county courts, which also meet there: its har- 
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botir 28 chiefly frequented by fishing boats. In I760t it was captured and 
pillaged by a celebrated French privateer named Therrot: its population 
is about 8000. Beifastf at the bottom of this gulf, is thrice as • 
populous, which may be ascribed to its important linen and ' 
cotton manufactures: at the eastern extremity of this town is an ancient 
bridge of 31 arches, and 2500 feet in length. 

IMum^ on the left bank of the Lagan^ a river flowing out i Lisbum 
of Lough Neagh, and falling into Belfast Lough, is noted for ' 
its manufactures, its charitable institutions, its high church tower, and 
its market ornamented with a cupola: it has 6,000 inhabitants. ■ 
Armagh^ the capital of a county, was formerly a considerable ' ^^ ' 
city, and the metropolis of a kingdom: its university was renowned, and 
had once 7,000 students: this place having fallen into decay, it was restored 
by the munificence of one of its archbishops, Richard Robinson, who re- 
paired the cathedral, rebuilt nearly the whole city, erected a superb palace 
and a fine observatory, and enriched the school and library. On a neigh- 
bottring height formerly stood the castle inhabited by the kings of Ulster. 
Downpatriek^ near Strangford Lough, is the spot, as we are i Do^p^tricif 
told, where St. Patrick died: his tomb here is held in great ^ 
veneration. Neuoay^ situated near a river and canal, is the most commer- 
cial place in all the county of Down. 

Connaughi^ the smallest province of Ireland, is a territory intersected 
by loughs, bogs, aiid mountains: agriculture is in a languishing state, 
and the population is bot^i smaller and more wretched, than in the other 
provinces. Here are, however, four capitals of counties somewhat impor- 
tant. S^go^ at the bottom of a bay, has a harbour capable of receiving 
vessels of two hundred tons. Caathbar^ watered by a little stream^ carries 
on a great trade in linen: this is a town consisting of one long street: the 
Fraich took it in 1798. Qahoay^ which is believed to stand on i ^^^^^ 
tlie site of an ancient and mean city, called Jinsoba^ occupies ' ^^ y- 
the bottom of a bay, to which it gives its name: it is surrounded with 
ruined walls, and consists of old buildings^ but within a few years, new 
ones have been taking their places: the cathedral is handsome, and the 
college elegant. This town is important for its trade and manufactures^ 
and contains an exchange, barracks, and other public buildings : its har- 
bour is safe and convenient, and defended by a fort. 

We shall begin our description of the chief cities in the i 
province of LdtiMttr^ with the capital of Ireland. Let the ' " '** 
reader imagine at the extremity of a bay, which might be compared to 
tfie bay of Naples, if the sky of Ireland resembled that of Italy, a great 
city divided into two equal parts by the river Liffey : let him conceive on 
the north and west of this capital, a gently rising eminence, arid in the 
south the delightful view of the mountains' of Wicklow, and some idea 
may be formed of the beauty of itr situation. The quadrangular form of 
Dublin occupies on each side an extent of one league, and contains within 
its limits 17,000 houses, two cathedrals, twenty Protestant parish churches, 
sixteen Catholic chapels, including the metropolitan chapel, 'a French 
Protestant chapel, a Dutch and Danish chapel, a synagogue, and divers 
other houses of religious worship. Most of the streets have been im- 
proved by successive enlargements, and are paved and well t Ediiices. 
ItghDed. The city ia adorned with many beautiful structures : ' 
tlie custom-house is a magnificent building with four facades, the princi- 
pal one ornamented by a neat cupola, and a statue of commerce; it cost 
not fest than iL 500,000 sterling. The church of St. Werburgh is an elegant 
structure : its portal, and spire of one hundred and fifty feet elevation, are 
admired for their lightness: the exchange, which was fitst opened in 
1779, and was built by a lottery, at an expense of 185^000 dollars, presents 
on its main front three open entrances upon a peristyle surmouftted with 
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a dome, sustained by twelve pillars, and forming a circular promenade: 
opposite the northern entrance is a bronze statue of George III. on a pe- 
destal of white marble: the courts of justice have a grand extent of archi- 
tecture, and a dome overlooking the whole citf : the castle, or palace of 
the lord lieutenant, does not correspond to the beauty of these ediEces: 
the eye may discover it to be an ancient fortress converted to a new pur- 
pose; but the interior is highly magnificent. There are other structures, 
remarkable on different accounts, as the cathedral of St. Patrick^ one of 
the oldest buildings of the city; it was erected by archbishop Comyn, in 
1 190, ornamented with a tower in 1370, and surmounted by a spire in 1750: 
the old Parliament House now serves for the national bank: the buildings 
of Trinity College, or the university, have all the magnificence of a royal 
dwelling; they comprise a chapel, a refectory, halls for students, a lectur- 
ing theatre, a library, and anatomical halls, containing a superb collection 
of waxen models. The law college, or King's Inn Temple, is also worthy 
of mention. At the west end of the city, is the Royal Hospital of Kit* 
mainham, founded by Charles II. upon the plan of the Chelsea Hospital, 
for the invalids of the Irish army. Among all the benevolent institutions, 
we shall only notice the Insane Hospital, founded by the celebrated Dean 
Swift, and the Blue Coat Hospital, designed for the education of poor 
children. The number of charity schools is considerable, and they'are 
rabHc 1 supported by the different parishes of each communion. St. 

WbUm. 1 Stephen's Ghien is the largest place of its kind in Dublin, and 
Is nearly half a league in circumference: it is a beautiful square of green- 
sward, surrounded with a double row of trees, and the centre is decorated 
with an equestrian statue of George II. We must not omit to mention 
also the extensive royal domain, called Phenix Parky from a marble column 
surmounted by an image of this fabulous bird: here stands a monument 
to the Duke of Wellington. Within the same enclosure, but on the right 
bank of the Liffey, is a military hospital. A monument to the memory of 
Nelson stands in front of the post office, 
c ak &e I '^^^ constructions necessary to the commercial prosperity 

*" ' ' I of Dublin, have been carried on with no less perseverance and 
zeal, than those designed for its embellishment: such as a great canal, ex- 
tending from the city to the river Shannon, and connecting the navigation 
of the Irish Sea witli that of the Atlantic Ocean: a wall, thirty feet thick 
and ten in height, above high water at the entrance of the bay, to hinder 
the joining of two sand banks, called the North and South Bull: a light- 
house: the casoon^ a circular building, which appears to rise out of the 
waves: the new basin, for the reception of packets arriving daily from 
England, and sheltering the shipping, which in the bay are exposed to 
the east and north-east winds: other basins, capable of containing many 
thousand vessels; — finally, the whole extent of the city, along the river, 
bordered with quays, all show that nbthing useful has been neglected. 
Scarcely any city in Europe, of its size, abounds more in useful and ele- 
gant structures, than the metropolis of Ireland. 

Police I X ^^^^ government and poHce of Dublin are entrusted to the 
°*^' I Lord Mayor, who is assisted by a Recorder^ two Sheriffs^ twen- 
ty-four jildermenf and a municipal Council: the guard under the direction 
of the magistrates, is composed of forty cavalry and four hundred infantry, 
who station sentinels at every convenient post: they are not permitted to 
go without the Circular Road^ which forms a promenade around the city« 

Industry I Dublin has manufactures of linen, cotton, woollen, and silk. 
* ' Its imports must be considerable, seeing that the duties paid 
at the custom-house amount annually to more than four nnllion dollars. 
History of I This city has borne different names: Ptolemy calls it Jbded: 
DubiiD. I subsequently it went by the name of AuHana^ from the daugh- 
ter of Alpinnus, who was drowned in the Liffey 9»more recently it was 
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called Ihibiana and Bubleanai signifying the black lake of the sea: in the Gae- 
lic idiom, it vf as named BaUy-Ath-Cliath^ that ia, the city of the hurdle ford^ 
because its inhabitants used hurdles in fishing, a sort of instrument still 
in use on many parts of the British coasts, and even upon those of France. 
In the time of Ptolemy, it was probably nothing more than a cluster of 
wretched fishermen's huts, since we find^ that as late as the twelfth century, 
although it was the finest city in the kingdom of Leinster, and contained 
many stone buildings, it was so inconsiderable, that Henry II. who took 
possession of it, gave it as a new-year's present to his subjects of Bristol. 
It did not increase till a century later: under the reign of Elizabeth it re- 
ceived some embellishments: Charles IL enlarged it; but the civil wars 
ruined Dublin to such a degree, that in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, it was spoken of as one of the poorest cities in Europe, and it is 
only within fifty years that its trade has elevated it to the rank it now oc- 
cupies. It was the birth place of Ussher, Swift, and Sheridan. 

After this beautiful capital, the other cities will interest us ■ _ . . 
but little. In the county of Louth, is DroghedOj the most im- ' ^ 
portanttown; it is rich and well built : the mouth of the Doyne here forms 
a good harbour. Near the town on the bank of the river stands the obe* 
lisk of Ollbridge, erected in memory of the victory gained by William III. 
ovtfr James II. Kildare^ another capital of a county, was for- « 
merly a considerable place; but the civil wars of the seven- * 
teenth century ruined it : at present, its chief support is found in the horse 
races which take place four times a year, in a plain in the vicinity called 
Carrtigh, On the river Nore is Kilkenny^ one of the most neat, ■ 
pleasant, and industrious towns in Ireland : its gates, towers, ' °""^' ^ 
old bastions, churches, abbeys, and other edifices, assure us that it must 
once have been much more important than at the present day. 

The province of Muneter is not inferior in population to that of Ulster: 
it contains more towns of importance than the other divisions of Ireland. 
Crossing the river Shannon by a bridge of nineteen arches at KUkdoe in the 
county of Olare^ and following the left bank of the river, we arrive at Li- 
merick, a flourishing city with handsome streets, fine quays, at,. 
cathedral remarkable for its great antiquity, public edifices of ' 
much elegance, extensive barracks of infantry and cavalry, and a conve- 
nient harbour open to ships of three hundred tons, which may come as far 
ttp as the custom-house^ The city is divided into three parts, the Engluk 
Tmmy the Irish Totoih and Newton Perry ^ a new quarter built of brick, but 
with elegance, and bearing the name of the projector. Toward the south- 
east, a league from the left bank of the Suir, is the ancient city i ^^ i , 
of Jemis: with hardly 4,000 inhabitants, it contains a handsome ^ ^^' 
cathedral in the Greek style, schools, barracks, and a large hospital. Two 
majestic ruins give it an aspect highly picturesque: these are the remains 
of the old cathedral on the top of a rock, and near them are the relics of a 
famous abbey once the residence of the kings of Munster. A few leagues 
farther down is Clonmel, a town containing 8,000 souls, and the birth 
place of Laurence Sterne: it is elegantly built on the left bank of the Suir, 
which flows under a bridge of twenty arches. 

KUlamey^ a handsome town, and the capital of the county of ■ ^m^^ 
Kerry^ contains within its walls 5,000 souls. The beauty of the ' ^™^^' 
lake in this neighbourhood collects here great numbers of those idle stroH- 
ers so common among the English: the lake is worthy of the reputation it 
enjoys: it is three and a half leagues in length, and a league wide in the 
broadest part: it consists of three separate parts, called the Uppers Middle^ 
and Lower lakes^ of which the last is the largest, and is two leagues in ex- 
tent* -The lake of Killamey is surrounded by steep mountains, one of wbtcb 
named Mangerton^ has at the summit a circular pond of enormous depth; 
from this pond after heav^y rains a beautiful cascade fallS| while a rock 
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ealled the e0gk*9 nest reiurns so loud an eehOf that the blast of a horn aovaids 
lik£ the concert of a hundred instruments, and the report of a mitsket like 
the prolonged roar of thunder. The lake receives from every side the 
waters of twenty small streams, which here flow amid fields and meadows, 
and along deep woods and thickets impenetrable to the rays of the sun^ or 
fall in foaming cascades; the most remarkable of these is that of 0\Smi- 
Utfati, which leaps with a horrible roar from a bed of verdure seventy feet 
in height. Islands covered with the freshest vegetation animate and vary 
the limpid surface of these three lakes: first are the islands of Eonat^ next 
the island of Dennis^ of Innisfallen^ where the ruins of a celebrated abbey 
founded in the sixth century still brave the assaults of time, that of Mo»$ 
containing rich veins of copper and lead, and an ancient castlei lastly the 
island O Donaghot^s prison. The waters which flow out rapidly, form on 
leaving the lower lake the little river Lean, which falls into Dingle Bay. 
Cork I ^^^i ^be capital of a county and of the province, is, after 

' Dublin, the most important city in Ireland: its public edifices, 
simple in their architecture, but vast and convenient, give it a rank amon^ 
the finest cities in the kingdom. It contains two theatres and two handsome 
squares, one of which serving as a parade ground for the review of the 
garrison, is decorated with an equestrian statue of George the II. An 
exchange, a learned society, and several benevolent institutions attest its 
commercial importance, and the intelligence and philanthropy of its inha- 
bitants. Situated at the embouchure of the Lee in the bottom of a deep 
bay, of which the shores are indented by harbours, and the middle occu- 
pied by a large island, this city is well defended by fortifications: its har- 
bour, renowned for its safety, is above three leagues long and two wide. 
Cork furnishes nearly all the immense quantity of salt provisions used bjr 
I the British navy and army. KinsaUj to the south of Cork, oc- 
^ cupies a remarkable situation: it stands upon a mountain, and 
the principal street makes the circuit of the town, and receives at a great 
number of points the extremities of all the other streets: the harbour is 
circular and sheltered by hills: it is sufficiently spacious to contain large 
fleets; a fort built by Charles II. defends the entrance, and in time of war 
it is visited by ships returning from Asia and America, but the prosperity 
of Cork has deeply injured its commerce: at present it subsists by fishing, 
and employs annually more than three hundred vessels in this business: 
during the fine season it is much frequented for sea bathing, and notwith- 
standing its decay, has not less than 10,000 inhabitants. It was here that 
James II. landed on his return from France in 1688. YaughaU^ another 
maritime town, ten leagues east of Cork, is a little less populous than the 
preceding: a shoal at the entrance of the harbour prevents large vessels front 
w terf rd I ^"^^''^'^S i^« Wuterford^ at the bottom of a bay, where the waters 
• of the Suir and Barrow unite, is free from the inconvenience of 
Youghall: and has a harbour advantageously situated for commerce: load- 
ed vessels may come up to a long and wide quay at the town, and there are 
seventy saU employed here in the Newfoundland Bank fishery: but as a 
balance to these advantages, Waterford consists of nothing but narrow 
streets, and the air of the place is unwholesome. 

General view i Although Ireland is inferior to England in point of educa- 
of Ireland. ] xXon^ industry, commerce, and especially agriculture ; although 
the wretched Irish labourer has no food beside that root which has gained 
for this country the name of the Land of Potatoes^ yet the island possesses 
the fruitful germ of future prosperity; a proof of this may be found in the 
increase of its products within less than half a century, particularly that of 
rMTcaMof I its population. In 1726, the number was 2,309,000. In 1827 
popoiation. 1 j^ amounted to 7,672,000.** A more recent enumeration carries 



^ According to M.Geflsr Moreau, Frenchitbniul at JLondon. 
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fht MBOidit to S^SOOyOOO. We thos ba?e the extraordinary fact of a popu* 
lalion naarlf quadrupling in less than a century: this would imply an im- 
meiiaity of resourceSf or a great depopulation during the troubles and re- 
ToliitioiiB vhich have so long agitated the country. 

One would be disposed to think that the humidity of the atmosphere 
which tnaintains so fresh a vegetation in Ireland had also an effect in puri- 
fying the blood: few people are so handsome as the Irish: this remark ap- 
pllea not only to the higher classes, but in the country may be found under 
tlur raga of squalid poverty^ tall and robust men, and females whose regu- 
lar features and blooming complexions might be the envy of the belle of 
Dublin* The Irish nobility, disdaining generally all productive occupa- 
tiooty addict themselves to luxury and expense, but the wealthiest part of 
the nation is composed of numerous English and Scotch families belong- 
ing principally to the manufacturing and trading class, and dwelling chiefly 
upon the eastern and northern coasts of the island. The population of 
Ireland is composed of the great mass of the aborigines, separated from 
the rest of the inhabitants by their manner of living, their language and 
their degradation* and habituated to the oppressions of their landlords: — 
of the wealthy Irish whose manners and language do not differ from those 
of the English: — of Scotch Presbyterians, the descendants of those who fled 
from the persecution under James I. and his successors, and settled with 
their manufactures on the northern shores of the island; and of English 
traders who have spread business and activity over^the eastern shores. 

Ireland, as may be judged by the names which we have had occasion to 
cite in describing the cities, has produced a great number of ■ celebrated 
celebrated men. In the seventh century the subtilties of scho- ■ ■"®"* 
lastic theology had acquired a reputation for some of her ecclesiastics, but 
the troubles which distracted the country prevented literature and science 
from resuming their empire here till the seventeenth century: at that epoch, 
archbishop Usiher obtained a distinction for his useful labours: Btn/le ex- 
tended the sphere of physical science: Steele associated his pen with that of 
Addison: Congreve enriched the theatrical repository with several witty 
comedies, some of which are still acted: Swift gained from Voltaire the 
title of the Rabelais of good society : Sloane^ an able physician, cultivated bo- 
tany with success: ^er^e/ey applied himself to the study of the exact sciences, 
and abed new light upon metaphysics: Sterne^ by the originality which 
marks his writings, gained an European reputation. Pamell acquired 
celebrity by his light and playful poems: and Goldsmith as a poet, novelist, 
historian, and naturalist: while Burke^ Sheridan^ Floody Grattan^ and many 
others have shone in the halls of legislation. 

The geographical position of the British Islands has neces- 
sarily raised the commercial power of the United Kingdom to 
a degree of prosperity beyong any thing which antiquity exhi- 
bits to us. It has long been customary to compare the naval 
power of Great Britain to that of Carthage, but nothing will establish the 
pretended reseny)lance. Seated upon a continent, Great Britain would 
never have attained the preponderance she now exercises. If her two 
great islands formed but one, the same advantages would not have arisen. 
The extent of her coasts maintains an immense maritime population, and 
removes the apprehension of any rival in the empire of the seas. Were 
an invasidn to be feared, no enemy would be sufficiently powerful to subju- 
gate her territory. 

The secret of the English power first began to be understood ■ Hbtnrirai 
by Elizabeth. Called to the throne at a period when the reli- ' *«view. 
gioua reformation which marked an important era, as political reforma- 
don characterizes the present, had been obstructed in its progress under 
the short and bloody reign of Mary, this great princess placed herself at 
the head of the movement which had drawn all minds within its influence. 

Vox. v.— 5 I 
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Unjust and croel tow^trd Mary Stiftart, tlie poUGcal difieultfet bf fa«r «*•»• 
tioB can hardly palliate the enormity of her crime, but m qlher respect* 
. I we canaot too much admire the grandeur -of her coneepiKNM* 

**** ' I It was she who laid the foundation of the English power: who 
first despatched ships to circumnavigate the globes and who, after s e nrfl ng 
colonics to both Indies, laid the foundation of that company, which, thougli 
useless perhaps at present, has been one of the chief causes of the pro«pt« 
rity of British commerce. Skilful in turning the peculiaritie» of the 
English constitution to her advantage, she had the talent to govern despod* 
cally without offending the nation, to restore order and economy amoB^ 
the finances, and to give a new impulse to trade and conunerce. The nc* 
cession of James VI. of Scotland, to the English throne, under the name 
I of James I. was attended with the advantage of uniting* with- 
*™^ * ' out violence, two crowns which the ccnnmon interest sftiottld 
have placed on the same head. His reign was disturbed by plots wiiichr 
ceased only with the Stuarts, but exterior quiet favoured the operationa 
Chart T I ^^ trade. Charles I. after sundry acts of indecision, weakaeaat 
"^ ' I and despotism, died upon a scaffold, before the eyes of a pco* 
pie who had learned, by the tragical end of Lady Jane Grey and Mary 
Stuart, to witness the fall of a crowned head without shuddering!. Uodeir 
Cromwell I ^^ protectorate of Cromwell, the English navy attained So a 

* degree of power and reputation, which earned a title of giorf 
not to be withheld from this cruel and crafty usurper. 

ciuriesii I ^h&rles II. restored to the throne of his ancestors, confirm* 
■ ed the abolition of the feudal laws, encouraged commerce aad 
agriculture, and founded the Royal Society of London, but his liixuriea 
and pleasures led him into foolish expenses, to meet which he eaponaad 
the Infanta of Portugal with the sole desire of enjoying her rich dowry^ 
He sold Dunkirk to France for /. 25,000 sterling, and compromised tlie 
interest of England by joining Louis XIV. in the undertaking to destroy 
the Dutch power; his despotism and extortions prepared a new revola* 
lion, which was accelerated by the pretensions of the Jesuit party, and tbe 
distrust of the Protestants: victims on both sides felf upon thescaffoldt 
j^^i^^^ I and Jamres II. in the midst of these troubles, (brerunnera of 

* civil war, succeeded his brother, shocked the prejudices of tlie 
nation upon political and religious liberty, and fied from the kingdom .at 
wuiiom III I ^^^^ approach of William of Orange. Enlightened by tbe 

^ perience of the past, the parliament, in decreeing the crown 
the son-in-law of James, drew up the celebrated Bill of Rights, which 
strained the royal power within its just limits : the two houses retained the 
management of the public expenses, and the king that of the civil list* Ii> 
vain Louis XIV. actuated by his attacliment to the Catholic religion, gen^ 
rosity towards an unfortunate prince, and hatred of William, placed at the 
command of James his money, soldiers, and ships: the battles of the 
Boyne and Aghrim, in which this prince showed neither the courage nor 
{presence of mind so necessary to a king, took away from him the 'hope 
of reconquering his throne. Finally, after a reign of thirteen years, in 
which, for the maintenance of expensive wars with France, he was obliged 
to resort to loans, William died, leaving the kindom bnrthened with adeht 
of forty-eight millions of dollars, or ten times the amount of the debt in 
1688. 
Anne. ! '^"^^9 l^^ daughter of James II. in placing Marlborongh afc 
' the head of the army, saw the national glory revive in the vic- 
tories of Blenheim and Ramillies, while the battles of Oudenarde and 
Malplaquet caused that of Almanza to be forgotten. Under her reign, 
Newfoundland, Hudson's Bay, Minorca, and Gibraltar, were acknow* 
"ledged to belong to the l^nglish** Conformably to the act of sncoessMOy 
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teluMHie of Branswick 'furnished, in 1714, a new flynastf to ■ hoompt 
Great BritaiiK. George I. and George 11. had to struggle ' ^'^^^^f^^^' 
•gasnatthe bold enterprises of Charles Edward, the grandson of Janiea 
H. till the battle of CuUoden, whichTin 1746, overthrew the party of the 
Preuiuler, and delivered England from civil war, and the fears of a new 
Rtolatioii* Toward the middle of the reign of George I. the private for^ 
Uince of many individttals were mined by the South Sea scheme, as it 
iMtppened in France at the same time, from the financial system of Law» 
The reign of George IL longer, and more abounding in important events, 
vitaessed the renewiil of that rivalry between Great Britain and France, 
vhicli bad subsequently such important effects upon the political system 
of E«rope. The former consoled herself for the loss of the battle of Fon- 
teno^ iind the dkai^ers of the Duke of Cumberland in Flanders, by her 
lacceasea on the ocean and in India, and by the capture of the island of 
Gorsc^ and the conquest of Guadaloupe and Canada. 

Under the^e favourable auspices, George III. succeeded to f Q^of^fn 
the throne of his grandfather, in 1760. Born in England, he ^ ^ 
posaessed a great advantage over his predecessor, and was the idol of the 
satiofa. A wajr whi^ had broken out in 1755, between France and Eng- 
landy was continued for three years longer, and when the former had suf- 
fered I he loss of her fleets, and the latter so far exhausted her finances as 
to be no longer able to raise soldiers without difficulty, the treaty of 1763 
followed. Great Britain retained Canada, the island of Cape Breton, Do* 
miAica, Grenada, Tobago, St. Vincent, and Senegal, but these acquisitions 
incienaed her debt tenfold, and the sum now amounted to one hundred and 
thirty-fouF millions sterling. This was no favourable time for diminishing 
the taxes, and still less so for increasing them, particularly by imposing 
bturdens upon colonies so important as those of North America, and who 
iei|ulred so much forbearance. These colonies ha,d always possessed the 
right of taxing themselves in their provincial assemblies. The British 
parliaroent in I76d, passed an act for collecting stamp duties in America, 
bet this attempt failing in consequence of the spirited resistance of the 
Americaast it was renewed in another form by imposing a duty on tea 
imported from England: the colonies began reprisals by refusing to make 
nee of any British imports, and the Bostonians threw the tea into the sea. 
The mother country scorned the medium of concession, and took up arms. 
The colonies assembled in a national congress, declared the t Am^can 
oeyairy an independent, sovereign state, made preparation for ■ ^^* 
war, and placed Washington at the head of the army. Victory, long time 
aadecided, at length inclined to the side of the Americans, and in 177a 
France made a treaty with the new confederation, and agreed to defend 
dwir cause: this was a declaration of war against England: the struggle 
was obstinate and bloody, and the successes balanced, as shown by the 
treaty of peace in 1783 by which Great Britain ceded to France Tobago, 
the iMMnks of the Senegal, and some districts in the neighbourhood of Pon- 
dicfaerry, restored her conquests from this power, and her ally, Spain, 
■ad abaiidoned the demolition of Dunkirk. France also gave up her con? 
qaests, and the consequence of this treaty was the acknowledgment of the 
iadepeodence of the United States. The events worthy of note in the 
affaira of England down to the subsequent rupture with France are, abroajd^ 
the conquest of half the dominions of Tippoo Saib in India, and at home, 
the progress of religious toleration, the extension of the privileges of juries 
in criminal cases to judge not only of the fact, but of the law, and the pro* 
posal for the abolition of the slave trade, brought forward by the virtuous 
Wilberibrce, adopted by the commons, and rejected by the lords. 

But the principles which gave rise to the French revolution ■ ooiuhhrna ' 
were now proclaimed with enthusiasm in the political societies I mixutt 
of Great Britain, and the parliament adopted the bill for the ^ ^"'^ 
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exclusion of foreigners, and prohibited the exportation' of corn to France, 
The latter complained of the violation of the commercial treaty of I787f 
but Great Britain dismissed the French ambassador, and org^anized against 
that power in 1793, the first coalition, of which she herself was the son!, 
and which was composed of nearly the whole of Europe. The victoriea 
of the French broke up this alliance, and rendered France more powerfat 
than ever. England stirred up a second coalition in 1799, but was her- 
self forced into a peace, and the treaty of Amiens was signed in 1803. A 
new coalition arose under her auspices in 1805, and new victories and new 
aggrandizements on the side of the French, at the expense of their neigh- 
bours, were the result. In 1807, the fourth English coalition was broken 
by the treaty of Tilsit. In 1809, a fifth was formed, and ended in Ihe 
treaty of Vienna, by a new acquisition of territory for France. Fioallyy 
after a perseverance, which exhibits in a striking view the power of £»g^- 
land, and the immense resources within her reach, the sixth coaUtion^ 
renewed in 1813, terminated in the fall of the French empire, the restora- 
tion of the house of Bourbon, and the treaty of peace, concluded at Paris, 
in 1814. 

We shall here finish. our history of the influence of Great 
Britain in the politics of Europe : the events which hate occur- 
red since 1814, are too well known, and too near our own times, 
to require any notice: all combine to prove, that ever since the glorious 
reign of Elizabeth, the preponderance of England has enjoyed a constant 
increase. But her power is not guarded against that decay, which threat- 
ens every thing resting on the unstable foundation of human institutions. 
The voluntary or violent emancipation of her colonies, must one day under- 
mine her strength, and her enormous debt, which, during thirteen years 
of peace, has diminished only twenty-four millions sterling, or less thnn 
three per cent, can it result in any thing less than tlie overthrow of the 
public credit? ' 

Government I ^^^ British Constitution, although appropriate to the cha- 
' racter of the people, is not without defects. It is a piece of 
mosaic work, belonging to different epochs: it is the great charter of 
Henry I.,* modified a century later, and forced upon the acceptance of king: 
John.* It is the charter, confirmed with great alterations, by Henry III.* 
and sanctioned by Edward I."" Its completion, is the Declaration of Rig^hts, 
in 1688. It possesses, however, the advantage of not impeding the de- 
velopment of any social faculty, of securing every liberty, by the unre- 
strained exercise of that of the press, and of exalting the character of the 
subject, by placing his life and property under the safeguard of the laws. 
The king of England joins to the dignity of supreme magistrate, that of 
head of the church. The former gives him the right of making war and 
peace, alliances and treaties, raising troops, assembling, proroguing, ad- 
journing, and dissolving parliament, appointing all officers, civil and mi- 
litary, and the chief ecclesiastical dignitaries, and pardoning or commuting 
the punishment of criminals: the latter gives him power to convoke na- 
tional and provincial synods, who, under his approbation, establish dog* 
Parii t I "™*^* ^"^ discipline. The parliament enjoys a prerogative un- 
*"**" I known in France, that of proposing laws, but no law has any 
validity till approved by the king. On the other hand, the will of the so- 
vereign, or his ministers, and the annual demand for supplies, cannot take 
the shape of a law till under this form they have been sanctioned by the 
votes of both houses. The king may increase not only the number of 
peers, but even that of the commons, by authorizing a city to return raeni« 
bers to parliament. He arrives at majority at the age of eighteen, and, 
on his accession to the throne, must sanction all the laws passed during 

■ 
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his mitiority. Femalest at well as males, possess an hereditary • Mbdmen, 
rig:bt tathe crown. The responsibility of the ministers, not an ' 
empty phrase in England, secures the inviolability of the monarch : the' 
ministers are four in number, and independent of one another: — the First 
Lord of the Treasury, or prime minister, who has under his direction thef 
taxes, the custom house, the stamp office, and the post office; — the Secre- 
tary of State for foreign affairs;— the Home Secretary, who has the direc- 
tion of colonial affairs, excepting those of the East Indies,— ^and the Secret 
tary at War, whose authority extends over the concerns of India. A 
cooncll is organized, to examine whateTer relates to Indian affairs, and 
another superintending the business of commerce and the colonies, is com- 
posed of enlightened individuals, who combine among themselves the itt«^ 
cerests of agriculture, industry, and commerce, and study unceasingly the 
wants and tastes of every people, for the purpose of making them in some 
way subservient to British industry. The House of Commons i House or 
consists of six hundred and fifty-eight members, of whom four * <^o«n»»»* ' 
hundred and eighty-nine represent England, twenty-four the principality, 
of Wales, forty-five Scotland, and one hundred Ireland. 

The feudal system is undermined in England as in all countries, where 
knowledge and civilization have created new interests. The ■ primosen^ 
right of primogeniture had its uses during the period when the ' ^^ 
nobility was composed of lords of the territory, with whom hereditary 
succession was the conservative principle of power, as in the pure mo- 
narchies of the present time. But at this day, when the division of pro- 
perty is incontestibly the surest guarantee for the prosperity of the coun- 
try, the English custom has become prejudicial. It is not the nobility 
alone who have followed it; the peasant who owns an acre of ground, stu- 
dies the exaltation of his eldest son, in imitation of his wealthy lord. The 
result is, that while two millions of individuals hold the rank of proprie- 
tors, thirteen millions of others, shut out from all possession or occupa- 
tion of the territory, remain with no resources but their own hands, and 
must struggle for a wretched subsistence, or become the instruments of 
swelling the frightful mass of pauperism. The repeal of the law of pri- 
mogeniture would therefore confer a benefit upon England : we have the 
example of France in proof of this. At present, were the British govern- 
ment to use their endeavours to preserve the colonies, to attach them to 
the mother country, and to offer them a recompense for the prohibition 
of the infamous slave trade, by granting their territories beyond sea to the 
unemployed population, and were they to persuade their great proprietors 
to establish themselves in these countries, would they not reap ■ Remedy for 
immense advantages in the diminution of the poor rates? and ' *epo«'««* 
new openings for the products of their manufactures in transforming their 
paupers into industrious cultivators, in- other words, into a productive and 
consuming class? Furthermore, does not the soil of England offer a 
snlRciency of uncultivated land to employ a portion of the destitute and 
inactive population? 

It is not difficult then to perceive that this country, inferior ■ AdvtMMit 
to no other in fertility of soil, possessing in minerals an im- 1 ^^^^ 
mcnse source of wealth, employing in her commercial transac- ' ^^ 
tiotts and manufactures a larger capital than any other nation,— this coun^ 
try, which, guided by the genius of speculation, presents the spectacle of 
an enormous productive class, whose members are ever disposed to assist 
each other by a mutual credit — this country, which has multiplied in every 
shape roads and canals, the sources of an unexampled activity, and whose 
government promotes by its naval power the extension of its commerce, 
and protects it in every quarter of the globe,— that this country, we say, 
has the means of protracting, for an almost indefinite space, the period of 
its downfall, or even of avoiding it for ever. 
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. The English army U formed only by volunUry eoUstiiieDisi 

I no individual can be forced to take up arms but by an act de* 
claring the country in danger, when a body of militia is draughted by lot. 
£very year the parliament fix.es the number of regular troops; during war 
they are augmented by levies made in foreign countries. The defence o( 
the colonies is entrusted to mercenaries collected from all nations, but the 
British regiments for home duty can be composed only of nationai troops* 
Mounted volunteers form a corps by the name of Yeomanry Cavalry^ whose 
service may be compared to that of the French gendarnterie. We may 
Remark that military offices, like civil employments^ are, in a manner, 
the property of those individuals to whom they are confided; thus a colo- 
nel, or a captain, by observing certain formalities, may sell for money, his 
regiment or company. In the navy, promotions are made according to 
seniority. Seamen are enlisted for the navy, like soldiers for the land ser- 
vice^ But in war, the government is often driven to the despouc and 
odtotts measure of impressment. 

^^^ The shades which mark the character of the three principal 

nations of the British Isles, are more strongly contrasted tkaa 
those which distinguish the inhabitants of the different pto* 
vinces of France, or the other Ejoropean countries. We have 
shown, by a few historical details, that the long separation in which these 
nations have existed, has opposed an obstacle even greater than that 
occasioned by the diiference oi religion, to a perfect amalgamation. The 
Ettiish I ^"S^^*^ '^^ general lead a life of great uniformity* An air of 
1 reserve and stiffness, and a formal etiquette, reign in the aa- 
loons of fashionable life, and even among members of the most intimate 
associations. The Englishman receives a stranger with politeness, but 
verer with cordiality. An unreserved egotist, his civilities rather seek for 
a decent method of getting rid of his guest, than for the means of detain* 
ing him by any engaging solicitation. The cu-stom in England of meeting 
together in clubs, has, perhaps, contributed much to create that blunt and 
aerious character whicn distinguishes the men, while the females, living 
aecluded from the other sex, maintain an air of resei^ve^ which, among the 
French, would pass for a deficiency of good breeding. In England, all 
classes strive to possess the conveniences and luxuries of life* The inte* 
rior of the peasant's dwelling has not the least resemblance to that of a 
French country house. The English rustic provides himself with neat 
and commodious furniture, and clothing equal to that of the city resident. 
Thus, at great popular meetings, or public solemnities, there are no means 
of distinguishing the villager from the citizen, the cultivator from the 
manufacturer, or the servant from his master. It has been remarked, that 
England is the country where a man has the least scruple in asking for or 
receiving money, and that, elsewhere, poverty is a misfortune, but in Eng- 
land a crime. £ng;)and is, in fact, the land, in which a man is the most 
highly valued for his exterior. Merit cannot succeed here without the ac« 
companiment of fortune. 
^ ^. I The Scotchman is hospitable, religious, proud, enterprising, 
' brave, and strongly wedded to his principles. There is a fri- 
volity in his character, and he is easily excited, but his great obsequious* 
ness often causes a doubt of his sincerity. 

j^i^ . The Irishman is intelligent, inconstant in his attachments* 
■ and ever in extremes both of friendship and enmity, but his 
manners are lively, brilliant, and agreeable. An English writer has charac* 
terized the three nations in the following terms. t*he Englishman is guiiied 
by habit; the Scotchman by reflection and impulse; the Irishman by im- 
pulse alone. The first is persevering, but slow; the second ia more irivo* 
Ions, but has more steadiness of mind; the last is variable as the bre^ze^aod 
has nothing solid, he is a mere bag of wind. The Euglishmau in prospe* 
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iHf is iauglttyi tlie 'Scotobimn taeddletoinei the IrishmaQ always Taki. 
From tbe tame anihorkywe may learn tlie dtfiferencc yrhich exists in the 
legislation of the tiiree kingdoms. In Scotland, a man ia banished for a 
gre«t crime; in Eaglandyfor a small one, and in Ireland for the slightest 
offence. Bnt among the exiles of New South Wales, the Irithman would 
become an excellent citizen, the Englishman a tolerable one, while the 
Scotchman would remain incorrigible. 



[fiy the American Editor.] 



Whslx these sheets are io preparation, the tidings reach us of events itt 
Bng^aad so interesting in their character, and opening such additional 
views of the future fortunes of the British empire, that it would be unpar<* 
dooable in us not to detain the reader at this last stage of our progress, by 
dwelling a few moments upon them. The fate of this great monarchy, 
whether for good or for eTil, is a subject of absorbing interest to all parts of 
the civilized world, and the influence of the political changes, which we 
are assured can so longer be atoided in England, must be felt wherever 
her physical or moral power prevails. That country endured the shock 
of the European revolution, without any manifest injury to her social in- 
alUutions, and while almost every other nation of Europe was subjected to 
political changes, the effects of which are still in powerful operation, Eng« 
land survived, and saw none of her ancient institutions unsettled. Her good ' 
fortune and immense resources carried her through the tremendous strug- 
gle with so proud a triumph, that common observers were far from seeing 
ia her splendid military and naval achievements, the secret and sure causes 
of hsr subsequent decline. The shrewdest did but observe some lowering. 
clouds of uncertainty which hung over a prospect so fair and flattering, but 
reosnt. events have developed a new symptom in the operation of the por 
litical system, which seems to point clearly to a consummation of the most 
momentous character. England, in short, if we believe the united decla* 
rations of Whig and Tory, of lord and commoner, of those whs desire and 
those who deprecate the coming event; England is about to undergo a revo- 
Intioiii partial it may be, and bloodless, but a revolution from which she can** 
not retrograde, and assuredly will not pass through without experiencing 
great and permanent changes. 

The constitution of England was the growth of successive ages, and al' 
tored^rom time to time, as the progress of general knowledge or the imme^ 
diate exigencies of the day called for new developments. Containing thus 
within itself the seed and element of change, it may be regarded as exhibit^ 
ia^at any given period, and with more or less fidelity in the likeness,a copy 
pi the poiitical improvements of the time. By accommodating itself io 
akis naanner to the-march of events in its practical operation, while its out^ 
ward and visible forms remained untouched, the admirers of the British 
constitution have been led to ascribe its permanent endurance.and success^ 
fill operation to the mere tangible shape and letter of the system, rather than 
to its gradual mutation of spirit and temper, and have mistaken the mechanic 
caifor the moral part of the machine. Hence the preservation of the an* 
oient forms of the constitution has been an object of prime solicitude with 
the British statesmen, impressed with the belief that an adherence to these 
forms would alone secure the stability of the government But the popular 
spirit, which, since the accession of the Stuarts, had been gradually gain- 
ing ground in England, has at length attained to a mighty power and inten- 
aitVy and is at this moment essaying to burst in pieces tl^ iron frame work 
oCieiidality #hich haa solongembarcassed itsstruggles* In othar wordbi, 
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the current of public opinion, either openly proclaimed or stcrdtlf chcrisfe* 
ed, sets so strongly toward a more liberal government than any thingwfaich 
the actual system is likely to afford them, that we are warranted tn belicviiig 
the present constitution of England cannot last. A thorough reform i» 
called for, which will not spare th^ prescriptions of time, or the claima of 
hereditary succession. 

We have said that this constitution has changed with the social improTC^ 
ments of the people: this is only true with regard to its generid career: the 
progress of liberal opinions has languished or been checked from time tp 
time, and the monarchical spirit against which it has been striving, ha* 
occasionally thrown the current backward : but all resistance has in the end 
yielded to its power. The republican spirit sympathized with us in onr 
struggle for independence, and although repressed for a time by the stronff 
arm of government, it finally drove lord North from the cabinet, and left 
the king without power to carry on the war. It is not saying too mach to 
assert that the treaty of independence was owing as much to the progress 
of liberal ideas in England as to the victories of Saratoga and Yorktowo. 
The French revolution further assisted the growth of republican doctrisesy 
although its bloody catastrophe, and the vigorous measures of Mr. Pitt, 
prevented their leading to any practical results. The wars, moreover, of 
this eventful period, by withdrawing the minds of the people from the do- 
mestic concerns of government, and exciting anew their ancient national 
prejudices against a foreign enemy, had a sensible effect in saving for the 
time the aristocratical abuses in the government from the assaults of the 
political reformers. The British oligarchy, who were squandering the oul* 
lions of their national treasure in a crusade for the defence of the principle 
of legitimate monarchy, were little aware that the loads they were adding 
. to the enormous national debt of England, would prove millstones for their 
own necks. That this will be the result, there can be little doubt) the dis* 
tresses of the people have now become intolerable, and the belief is un- 
changeably fixed, that these distresses are the result of imperfections in the 
government: upon this belief the people arc now acting, and willcoiuiMM 
to act till the oligarchy is overthrown. 

The commencement of the present excitement in favour of parliaroent- 
ary reform, may be dated at the period of the late Parisian revotution. 
For a great number of years it had been thought by many of the more liberal 
among the British statesmen, a flagrant abuse of the representative princi- 
ple, that the populous and wealthy cities of modern origin should be dented 
the right of^ representation, while the decayed boroughs, though with 
hardly an inhabitant, continued to send their full number to the House of 
Commons; and that three-fourths of that body, which claimed to be a re- 
presentation of the people', should hold their offices through the influence 
of the government and a few wealthy individuals. A conviction of the 
absurdity of such a system gradually gained ground, and attempts to in- 
troduce reform were essayed from time to time, bat with little prospect of 
success, till the events of the three days at Paris struck a sudden panic into 
the aristocratical party, to whom the spectacle of such a triumph of the 
popular spirit was an omen of the result of the struggle at home, not to 
be disregarded. Those who had been constant and inflexible in their oppo- 
sition to the demands of the reformers, began to tremble lest the object 
might be ravished from them by force, were it any longer withheld; while 
the popular party, cheered on by the example before them, pressed for* 
ward to their aim with new hope and resolution. A reform in parliament 
was loudly called for in all parts of the country^ The voice of the people 
was decidedly for it, and the demand was made with a ftrmness and signi- 
ficance of tone not to be slighted. If we consider the motives which led 
each individual to espouse the new doctrines, we shsll not be surprised at 
the result, when we find a vast majority of the nation enlisted on tkek 
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bo* dt ft4 htfthi^ Aria tif/ctes^tty. The tbfjr, in the d^^ ot a rtrtyitititeto, 
'*ilHtt i^i^^ft^ ittcktifex)f ii^rtWi^ a #o«c ^Yih irtiA Wd*ld llii'6^'lt a^ a 
«op to ithe teftf^lfei^s 8t f^icaHsiw. The nohle tremWed for his ordfcr, tfhd 
thcttefc pHim^e^of ftvt^ hl^ possess JcftiS^ white the 'thre^ handrcd thbitsand 
ntittftafrts dt the cichcqutt', pkfta^ihg in the gcne^t afaitn, could ixot bte 
llliltfiiAnt Wat tfee slrghtlest shock to public credSt Wotild accoWiprrth the?r 
iMn. Oh the ittfectiti^ of partifcli^ent in the lattctpaft of I «30, iti^s soon 
•tffc^eWVed Wat thfe Whij^ partly had a ihajority. The Duke of W^ffi^on 
•Wirt fdrteS ib kfsxii dfhce^ and a whi^ ministry cirtifc ititb Wrt c«)inet, it 
1*5til8: ttitnrt than Vw^tj yeat-s ainfce that party had dii^cted tfhe cduncils of 
ihfe natldn. This inay be said t6 constitute a 'new era ih thi 'poliWcal his- 
twfry of'the cotrtitrjr. The niHr thhiiartry caine into ofRce pledged to paHia- 
t«M?ntkry t^rtrt, ahd nothing less could be looked for at theS handsy than 
a syite J i l tk ttc rentkoviil 6f aTl Trotot^tou^ kbuse^ ift the ^oVei-hni^t, and sucli 
*Mi ^Jiite^liA in^dificatib'n of its fektures, &s should adapt h to the ihime- 
*lrte WKtitk aftd ittrprbved ihtelliigcnce of the times. Tlife Wellington 
MMiltl'y, afthotrgh p'rof^^slng t6 act upon pure tory piiiiciples, had made 
iaa hb|l6rttiht'co(i6esslan hi this quat'teryhy allowing the cldtn^ bf the Ca- 
thoH^ft^ tet 'thi« wa^ done avowedly with the dt^kd df i^bellfon faiefore 
tfcdr tfts^zM In the utter IncfapStdty of currying on the gbvernmeht 
wMtoirt i^mt *sach bbnb^sdom to the popular demands. The new minid- 
iiltf, faefw^er, ai'e bound to the pbpular cau^e no^ moi^ by t wish to quiet 
the prevailing discontents, than by their own avowed principles. No half 
ttearf tf i'es of t^mpdraty shifts wbuld hiive satisfifed the nation, after the 
|if6mise i^Mdh their pdedg^s and known character had held but In this 
«hite'of thfiiif^Sy theittitii^ters brought forward their celebrated Reform Bill, 
Which is ntrW ttnder discussion in parliament, and is agitatl^ng the nation 
with'Th6t% *nt^se Md aWsbtMngrnterest, than kny subject of debate which 
M*^eoifi^*b«fMre'theM !n mod^rh times. By this hill it i^ proposed to dis- 
IMh^tA^e ibcty bf the decayed bbronghs, and to traitsitr their privHtges 16 
tfi^g^lit citteii and otfher pkrts hhhcnoiVithoatTcpre8entativcs,or unbquaf- 
ly tepiiesehted.' With what hopes, the pfospect of this change in^pir^s 
dnfe chns, «nd w^h ith^at fbars it appals another, We mav judge by the 
iaif|«kge th^ hold. 

The frieftid^ bf rfcfbrm maintaih that it Wljl be the salYaticm of thfe 
connflTi^'thirt the borough system, which the reform cut^ tip by the rbot^, 
is a distorted and diseased member of the political systetifi, infecting the 
sound body of the constitution, and embarrassing its free operation; but 
. the removal of which would immediately restore health and orderly 
movement to its whole frame. That' this measure holds in its right hand 
a gift to heal every discontent and restore universal quiet. That if the 
measure is accepted, the whole resources of the people will, for the iirst 
time, without let or hindrtmee, be brought into active exertion. That 
peace at home and prosperity abroad, will bless the land with their sure 
effecty and the times of discord and mutual distrust^ which have pre- 
ceded the happy change, will only be remembered to make the enjoyment 
isC tlie>pt*etent more grateful^ <ttid the detefmlnation to remain cohtented 
and irfi4ftd *thor^ firi*. 

On the other hand, the opponents of the measure assert, that it strikes 
at the very roots of the t;ovei*mnefrt, and will infallibly lead to its over- 
throw. That it is in fact a revolution, being the first step in a series of 

In addition to this change, it is proposed to depriye of one member each, forty-teven 
additional boroughi^ whose population fklU short of 4,000: to reduce the representation 
of two others from four to two membertf and in the remaining boroughi, to withdnnr 
the privilege of returning the members from the corporationi^ and vest it in the houae- 
holders. 

Vol. V — 5 K 
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soeaiurea whjich.muat follow each, other in a natural and unaTolilable se^ 
quence, till the cons^immation is reached in a complete prostration of all 
that is powerful and wealthy in the land, more than realizing the alnis of 
the wildest leveller of the day. That a concession to the popnjar clamour 
would be regarded as a proof of weakness in the government; and ao far 
from appeasing it, would only encourage its insolence. . That this or any 
other moderate scheme of reform, could not procure for the country one 
brief interval of repose, or be permitted to work on unassailed by any disr- 
turbin^ force, till it reached its natural and fatal crisis. That reform, 
any thing like that which* is now talked of as reform, once commencedv 
can never stand still. That the boldest advocates of the measure make 
no scruple of declaring, that not a foot of ground can be conceded to 
them, on which th^ will not be able to plant a lever for displacing; their 
enemies from another. That when the present reform is granted, it will 
no longer rest with the government to check the fury of popular encroach- 
ment. That only a step or two beyond the present reform, would lead to 
the climax of universal suffrage, and annual parliaments; a climax^ which 
would place the immense wealth of Great Britain, in all its vast and cpiu- 
plicated relations, within the hands of that physical power, whose influ- 
ence is nt>w so much dreaded. That such a leg.islatu re would strip the 
peerage of its hereditary honours and privileges, and finish by overturn* 
mg the throne. That the . course now proposed by the miniatrj, leada 
infallibly to. this result, and that the first step in this course will be- irrc^ 
trievable.. 

Such are the views entertained of the impending crisis, by those who 
direct the two great organs. of public opinion in political matters.- The 
heat with which the controversy is urged, assures us that the dispotants 
deem no ordinary interest at stake. The fate of the Reform - Bill is 
dubious, and it would be idle to speculate lipon its effects with any confi- 
dence, supposing it to pass. That it must lead to . momentouiL . conse- 
quences, we have no shadow of doubt; and we have little faith in its effi- 
cacy for healing discontents, while the effectA of the Catholic emancipa- 
tion are before our eyes. On the other hand, events of no small moment 
must attend its rejection, an occurrence which would break up the exist- 
ing cabinet. Of what materials a ministry could be composied, that 
might be able to carry on the government in such a juncture, is beyond 
our sagacity to divine. England is on the eve of a great catastrophe. 

Boston, OotoBER, 1831. 
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151 

1 


9 



DESCBITTION OF ENGIjAKD. 



811 



IGiiterTowDfl. 



Buekinghamahire 
Buckingham 



Cambridge 
CimMre 

Cheater 
GbmuMii/ 

Launceston 
Cumberland 

Carlisle 
LerbyMre 

Derby 



Exeter 
BomeUhire 
Dorchester 
I Iharham 
Durham 



Chebnsford 
Qkuot$lershirt 

Gloucester 
BtrHMkhirt 

Bfereford 
EkrHbrdMhire 

mrtford 
AnHngdomhire 

Huntingdon 

Canterbury 
Idmamkire 

Lancaster 
Lekutershire 

Leicester 
Lmeobuhire 

Lincoln 
Mddleaex 

London 
Manmauihihire 

Monmouth 
IMMk 

Norwich 
Narthdmptaiuhife 

Northampton , 
Norihumberland 



Netjrcastle 



re 



Nottingham 
Oafordehire 

Oxford 
Suilandehire 

Oakham 
Salop 

Shrewsbury 
Sotnerl^lsnire 

Batii 



» • 



Poputetlon In 18BX. 


N«.«r 


No. or. 


OftlM 


Of the 


Parishes. 


Members of 


Oounty. 


CtateTT^wiiB. 





Parliameot. 


134,068 




202 


14 , 




3,465 




* %*•♦'• 1 


I3I9909 


14,141 


167 


6 


270,098 




90 


4 


I 


19,949 






357,447 


2,183 


303 


44 

, 9 


156,124 




104 


6 




15,476 






313,333 




139 


4- 

« 




17,423 






439,040 




465 


?6 , 




23,479 




1 

1 


144,499 




271 


20 




3,743 






307,673 


9,833 


75 


. ^ 


389,424 




406 


8 




4,994 


, 


• 


335,843 


9,744 


339 


8 . 


103,231 


9,990 


219 


8 


129,714 


4^265 


133 


6 


48,771 


2,806 


103 


4 


436,016 




411 


IS 




12,745 




\ • . 


1,053,859 




70 


14 . 




10,144 




. « \ 


174,571 




316 


4 




30,125 


* 


I « * 


383,058 


/ 


639 


12 




10,367 




. , • • • • •* »<»' ' 


1,243,883 




197 


T ! • J 




1,225,694 




:..:r^-: 


71,835 




125 




4,164 






344,3iS8 




731 


.12 ,. 

i( ii'J : 




50,288 




« -i- * . \ 


163,493 ' 




306 


.^•... 




10,793 




^-. ; .- 


198,965 




88 




35,181 




'' . n^ • « \ 


186,874 




212 


« 'if ' 




40,415 




. • t . » " * . > x'\ ' 


134,327 




217 


..:o-. ^.jA 


1 


16,364 


• 


« ^i'So.i'\ 


18,487 ' 


^ 


52 






796 




* • 


306,sf66 


^ 19,602 


216 


" 12- 


355,314 


36,813 


.475 


IS 



8^^ 



BOOK o^^ Hv:fij>^ff AW pirryr^iFTH. 



Comitf OS and Chtef Towm. 

Southflmptoiuhire 

Winchester 
Staffordshire 

Stafford 
Suffolk 

Ipswich 
Surrey, 

Guilford 
StMsesp 

Chichester 
Warwickshire 

Warwick 
Westmoreland 

Kendal 
Wiltshire 
^ Salisbury 
Worcestershire 

Worcester 

C Easit Riding 
Yorkshire < North Riding 
f W^st Riding 

York 

I'otal 



oruiA 
County. 

282.203 

348,824 

2rO,5.4^ 

398,65^ 

232,927 

274,592 

51,359 

222,157 

184,424. 

190,TQ9 
183,694 
800,8^8 

r-r 

11,350,900 



Po|pilation in 1831 



Of the 
CJiiefTowni. 



7,739 
5,736 

17,186 
3,161 
7,362 
8,235 
8,984 
8,763 

17,023 



No. of 

Fartsbe^ 

298 

145 

510 

142 

310 

305 

32 

300 

171 

237 
183 
193 



20,787 



9,860 



Ma of 

Mcfl 

26 

« 

10. 
16 

1-^ 

^a 

6 
4 

9 
10 



PRINCIPALITY OP WALES. 



" 


sqUAKE LE^OjUES^ 


1,050, 






Anghsw 


45,063 




67 


2 


Beaumaris 




2,205 






Brecon 


43,6,13 




66 


% 


Brecknock 




4,193 






Cardiganshire 


57,311 




65 


2 


Cardigan 




2,397 






Caermarthenshire 


90,239 




'il 


% 


Caermarthen 


' # , 


8,906 




\ 


Caernarvonshire 


57,958 




69. 


^t 


Caernarvon 




5,788 




\ 


Denbighshire 


76,000 




59 


a 


Denbigh 




3,195 




\ 


FUnisl^re 


53,784 




"^ 


\ 


Flint 




1,612 


I 1 




Glamorganshire . 


101,737 


w 


125 


2 


Cardiff 




3,521 






Merionethshire 
Dolgelly 


33,900 


w 


^K 


I 




2,093 




» 


Montgf^mery shire. 


59,000 




92 • 


? 


Montgomery' 




1,063 






Pembrokeshire 


75,309 




141 


3^ 


Pembroke 


^» 


4,925 




«' 


Radnorshire 


33.ST3i. 




52 


2 


Presteigne 




1,941 


885 






Total 717,998 


24 



t 

1 
1 

1 


Wf WWfSTWi, qy. 9«9^^^ 




• 

8^3 


1 


SCOTLAND. 








squARE LKAOVBCb 3,830. 






OooMia and Chief TViwiis. 


1 

Pomilation in 1831. 
Of tKo Of the 


No. of 
Porlahes. 


No. of 
Heiblieivof 


g^m m 


Ck>anty. 


Chief Towns. 




?w?i»wW. 


Merdfen 


155,045 




83 


V 


Aberdeen 




33,639 






A-CT* 


96,^4 




50 


1 


Invcrary 




1,137 






Ayr 


137,399 




46 


% 


»^5r 


« 


7,455 




\ 


Banff, 


43,^$ I 




33 


3 


Banff 




3,835 




t 


JBbtotcJfc 


33,4Ja5 


w 


33 


^ 


Dimse 




3,773 




\ 


Bute 


i3,rar 




5 


1 


Roth.say 




5,709 






Got^Anew 


30,338 


# 


10 


1 


Wick 


- 


1,000 






(Sadbnannan 


18)303 


# 


5 


1 


Clackmannan 


.. V ^i I 


3,605 






Dumbarton 


27i%ir. 


* 


13 


1 


Dnmbarton 




3,481 




« 


Bumjriea 


7i0,8r« 


/ 


43 


4 


Dumfries 




11,053 






Edinburgh 


191,514 


/ 


41 


, 


Edinburgh 




138,335 




< 


EIS^ 


31,163 




30 


1 


Elgin 




5,308 






JSyfe 


114,553 




61 


\ 


St. Andrews 




4,899 






Fwfar or d^i^^rti* 
Forfar 


113,430 


5,197 


54 


X 


.fibddtni^toft 


35,137 


m 


34 


* 


Haddington 




5,355 






JnvenuM 


90,157 


w 


30 


1 


Inremess 


■ 


13,364 


• 




£ineariJiFie 


39,118 


t 


19 




Bervie or luTerbervie 


1,093 




• 


J!tnfioM 


7,763 


# 


4 


• 


Kinross 




5,353 




^ 


J5ribtii2»9%A/ 


38,903 


# 


38. 


f 


Kirkcudbright 


• 


1,841 






Lanark 


344,387 




50 


1 


Lanark 


# 


7,085 






IMxU^^oiw 


33,685 




13 




Linlithgow 




3,600 




' 


Maim 


9,ooe 


- 


4 


1 


Nairn 


# 


3,000 


. •■* 




Orknmf and Shetland 


53.134 


w 


33 


1 


Kirkwall 




3,3 1 a* 






Peeblee 
Peebles 


10,0*6. . 


3,305 


16 


1 


P«r/A 


139^050 




81 


• 


Perth 




19»068 




■ 


Benfirejto 


113, VW^. 




17 





814 



BOOK OKB HUNDBED AND TlFn-Virm. 



OoantiM and Cafef Town. 


POlNilBtion In 1881. 

or Che or th« 


No,of 
Parlabei. 


No. of 
MeBbnsor 




County. 


ChMTowm. 




rtfttUBOBl. 


Reir^rcw , 




2,646 


♦ 




JR/v# 


64,513 




30 




Tain 




2,861 






Cromarty 


4,315 




3 




Cromarty 




2,413 






Baxburgh 


40,893 




32 




- Jedburgh 




5,251 






Selkirk 


6,637 




5 




Selkirk 


■ 


1,500 






StirUng 


65,331 




24 


f 


Stirling 




7,314 






Sutherland 


23,840 




13 




Dornoch 




3,100 






VFigtan 


33,240 




17 




Stomway 




4,119 


984 




Total 

1 


2,091,815 


45 




IRELAND. 








9 


SQUARE LEAGUES 3,548. 








PROYINCE OF ULSTER. 




• 


J8ntrim 


261,400 . 


• 


56 


5 


Antrinr 




2,200 






J2rmagh 


197,500 




10 


3 


Armagh 




8,000 






Ckivan 


194,830 




30 


2 


Cavan 








V 


Kilmore 




3,000 




• 


Donegal 


249,833 




42 


3 


Donegal 




4,000 




• 


Raphoe 


- 




, , 




Ihum. 


329,848 




72 


4 


Downpatrick 




5,000 




* 


Dromore 


■ 






A 


Fermanagh 


131,300 


« 


19 


3 


Inniskillin 


t 


3,500 






Londonderry 


194,300 




31 


. 4 • 


Londonderry 




20,000 


1 




M^aghan 


178,500 




31 


2 


Monaghan 


• 


3/)00 






l\^rone 


260,800 




35 


' 3 


Dungannon 


w 


4,000 






Clogher 











Total 



1,998,261 



316 



39 



PBOVINCE OF CONNAUGHT. 



CMway 
Galway 
Clonfert 
Tuam 

Leitrim 



314,700 



27,827 



1 17,976 



116 



31 



DSaCBIPTIOH OF . BWOL4JKP. 



815 







ropaladon in 18S1. 


No. of 


No. of 


C^nnUea and ChiefTbwn. 


OfdM Ofthe «. 


, PaitalMg. 


MamlMn of 


* 




County. Cbiet Towns. 




ParliamenL 


Carrock upon 


Shannon 


2,000 




• 


Mayo 




305,538 


68 


2 


Castlebar 




5,000 






Killala 











/ Soseamman 




228,777 * 


50 


2 


Roscommon 




2,000 






Elphin 










SUgo 




138,879 


39 


3 


Sligo 




10,000 







Total 1,105,870 



PROVINCE OF LEINSTBR. 



Carlow 

Carlow 

Leigh lin 
Dublin 

Dublin 
JBRidare 

Kildare 
Kilkenny 

Kilkenny 
Einf^g County 

Birr or Parson's Town 
Longford 

Longford 
Louth 

Drogheda 
Meath 

Trim 

Meath 
Queen^B County 

Marlborough 

Assory 
Wutmeath 

MuUinghan 
Wexford 

Wexford 

Ferns 
Wkkhw 

Wicklow 

Total 



81,287 

346,550 
101,715 
180,097 
132,319 
107,702 
101,070 
174,716 

129,391 

128,042 
169,305 

115,165 

1,767,359 



7,000 

200,000 
3,000 
23,000 
5,500 
3,000 
18,118 
2,000 

2,000 

2,000 
9,000 

2,000 



PROVINCE OF MUNSTER. 



Clare 
Clare 
Ktllaloe 

Cork 
Cork 
Cloyyie 

Kerry 
Tralee 

Lmeriek 



209,595 

802,000 

205,037 
224,286 



1,000 



100,535 



3,000 



294 



50 

107 

100 

127 

52 

24 

61 

147 

50 

62 
109 

58 

947 



79 

232 

84 
125 



13 



4 
2 



3 

4 

2 
37 



4 
2 



8t6 



BOOK <«M> Htf itoftfeik Mfttt wtrvr-viFTH. 



CMJittteindClBtfTdiriM. • 


OMMf- CbMf Towns. 


r&S 


Limerick 




66,04;2 




T^^jperrtry 


359^403 




147 


Cloiimel 


• 


8,000 




Cashel 








JVaterford 


I35,d90 




34 


Waterford 




26,787 





Total 



1,930,310 



700 



S^^ 



21 



Munster 
Ulster 
Connaught 
Leinster 

Total of Ireland 
England proper 
Wales 
Scotland 

Grand total of the British 
Islands, 



RECAPmrLATIGN. 

Popolfttiou. 

1,930,310 
1,998,361 
1,105,870 
1,767,359 

6,801,800 

11,350,900 

717,998 

2,091,815 

20,963,513 



rariflhes. 


MCDllMfSOf 




ParilaaMit. 


700 


21 


316 


29 


294 


13 


947 


37 


2,257 


100 


9,860 


4B^ 


885 


24 


948 


4!i 



13,950 



6'58 



TABLt 



OF "^HE POPUUITION AOOORDINO TO THE OENSUS OF 1821« 

Showing theNUtnber ofPeraonf empldytd in MgrieuUure^ Commerce and 

faetures. 



Grkat Uritaik. 
England, Man, and ihe Anglo-Norman laiM, 
PrinefpalUy of Wales, 
SeoUand, .... 

Ireland. 
Provtnco of Ulster, 

LeinMcr, . • 

Munster, 

Connaoght, 

T^al, 



Persons 
employed 
in agricul- 
ture. 



3,851,000 
264,800 
459,300 

329,8I» 
2.5S,600 
3^,000 
330,000 



4,713,7d6 



Persons 
employed 

in com* 

merce and 

mnnnfac 

tures. 



4,078,800 
148,700 
008,100 

d84.1Q0 
315,800 
145,000 
984,300 



t;(J6£d9o 



Persons 
emploved 

in other 
ways and 

without 

occupa- 
tions. 



1,073,300 

108,000 

«440,^ 

017^ 

7go»ooo 

895,700 
313,100 



4,850,000 



Children 
under ten 
yeaiB. 



8,747,300 
1(15,300 
518,400 

408,400 
403,500 
574,000 
330»300 



Tbcalof 
Popula- 
tion. 



2,093,000 



1,998,500 
1,7 

1,S95,000 
1,110,300 



5,333,300130,903.100 



Total of 



•««■ 



'9^Wt,0Q0 



998,500 \ 

S3S } «^»*wo 






Ibble of the Imports and Exports of the British Islands for the years ending the 
5ih January f 1827, and 1828, drawn principally from the Tables ptMtMl 
by M. Cassar Moreau, Fi^eneh Consul at London. 



Year. 

1827 

1827 
28 

1827 
28 



Gold in ingots or coin 
Silver do. 
Wool 
do. 
Wool spun and woven 



Imports. 
Pounds sterling- 

5,800,000 

2,400,000 

478,419 

883,785 



PoandaSSwj 



5,04 UiPW 
5,979,701 



DBSCtU'PTION OF BNGLAND; 



99 
1837 Silky raw and in thread 

38 
1837 Silk, manufactured 

38 
1837 Cotton, raw 

38 



1837 


Cotton cloths 


38 




1837 


do. yam and thread 


38 




1837 


Flax 


38 




1837 


Linen cloth 


38 




1837 


Linen thread 


38 




1837 


Foreign cloths 


38 




1837 


India stuffs 



38 
1837 Flaxseed and other seed 

38 
1837 Coarse sugar 

38 



1837 


Refined sugar 


38 




1837 


Coffee 


38 




1837 


Tea 


38 




1837 


Com and flour 


38 




1837 


Wool of all kinds 


38 




18^7 


Indigo 


38 




1837 


Wine of all countries 


38 




1837 


Rum 


38 




1837 


Hides and leather 


38 




1837 


Furs and peltry 


38 




1837 


Brandies 



38 

1837 Butler and cheese 

38 
1837 Wrought iron and steel 

38 

1837 Ironmongery «nd cutlery 

38 

1 837 Wrought brassr and copper 

38 

1837 Tin, unwrought' 

38 

Vol- v.— 5 



Importt. 
Pound! netting. 



1,373,490 
3,080,058 



5,736,997 
8,963,688 



1,346,803 
1,786,304 

143,555 

181,548 

88,783 

67,695 

725,331 

449,306 

339,160 

359,668 

5,603,844 

5,328,114 

3,569,345 

3,945,038 

3,984,040 

3,974,633 

3,117,390 

1,994,314 

1,070,387 

994,675 

1,084,749 

801,393 

786,440 

867,545 

416,447 

497,307 

558,507 

433,789 

343,709 

314,093 

199,534 

336,788 

533,303 

564,304 

136,630 

180,439 



8ir 

Exports. 
PouadBflieiltaff* 

5,377,861 



106,648 
173,334 



34,445,743 

39,303,138 

3,748,536 

3,979,759 



3,056,553 
3,808,081 



917,130 
1,117,339 



19,336 



55,091 

53,830 

1,339,559 

1,581,413 

563,147 

713,533 

534,636 

776,895 

159,691 

180,768 



818 



BOOK ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-FIFTH. 



Vear. 

1827 Tin, wrought 

28 
1827 Jewellery and goldsmith's work 

28 
1827 Hats, all kinds 



ImporlB. 
Pouadi sterling. 




28 




1827 


Coal 


28 




1827 


Whale oil 


28 




1827 


Madder 


28 




1827 
28 


Spices and musk 


1827 


Salt 


28 




1827 
28 


Fish, all kinds 


1827 
28 


Paper 


1827 


Glass 



410,260 
497,323 
330,391 
451,086 
444,406 
541,337 



PoundibKii 
241,017 
299,799 
163,163 
168,003 
167,778 
159,485 
298,069 
314,200 
9,111 



28 



202,343 
245,918 
178,612 
187,252 
1 82,240 
193,246 
1 1 1,408 
146,109 



Table of the British possessions in the Jive parts of the world in 1821. 



Europe 



Asia 



Africa 



Ambrioa 



TKingdom of Hanover 
I Gibraltar 

< Heligoland 

I Malta. Gozzo and Comino 

^Ionian Islands 

fHindostau 

•< Hindoo tributaries and allies 

t Ceylon 

rSierra Leone and dependencies 

I Settlements on the Gold Coast 

I Cape of Good Hope 

< Isle of France 
Seychelles 
St. Helena 
Ascension (station) 

"New Britain 
Bermudas 
Lucayos 
Jamaica 

Virgin Gorda, Tortola, &c. 
Anguilla 
St. Christopher's 
Nevis 
Montserrat 
Barbuda 
Antigua 
Dominica 
St. Lucia 
Barbadoes 
St. Vincent 
Grenada 
Tobago 






/ 



i 



nipulatioa. 

1,434,000 

15,00O 

4,00O 

95,000 

227,000 

83,000,000 

40,000,000 

1,200,000 

13,000 

10,000 

120,000 

90,000 

7,000 

4,000 

675/)00 

4,000 

15,000 

390,000 
18,000 
1,000 
32,000 
16,000 
11,000 
2,000 
41,000 
27,000 
35,000 

116,000 
27,000 
35,000 

ISyOOO 



DESCRIPTION OF ENGLAND. 819 

Population. 

. pTrifiidad 33,000 

America J Bay of Honduras 4,000 

J Guyana • 110,000 

LHopparo 400 

OoBAmoA 5 New South Wales 21,000 

i Van Diemen's Land 4,000 

Total of the British possessions 127,864,400 

Population of the British Islands 20,963,513 

Grand Total of the British Empire 148,826,9 13 
British Military and Nayal Force in 1827. 

^ Shipeof 

S8 50 43 34 2G 

ttj to to to to 

taOgom, 9igana, 48 guns. 38 guns. SSgniw. SIoo|M. Cutten. BoihIk Tachti. Tola). 

28 137 117 42 85 67 110 12 13 606 

Sailors 34,000 

Land Army 68,000 

Total 102,000 

Number of condemnations for Crimes committed in the Kingdom of England. 

Nature of tlie crimes. 1820. 1833. 1823. 1833. 1^4. 1885. 1836. 

Unnatural and indecent oflfences 23 15 46 37 24 35 79 

Rape and attempt at rape 44 38 58 57 52 48 87 

Bigamy 14 18 23 19 22 25 35 

Theft with housebreaking 283 294 322 261 302 276 309 

Steating horses and cattle 133 143 111 158 123 189 141 

Robbery accompanied with murder, 11' 2 

'^*^y bCe""'^'^^ ''''"'^' '° '^^ j ^^8 167 102 124 128 112 125 

Stealing, simply 6,499 6,152 5,946 5,977 6,914 7,293 8,081 

Picking pocliets 454 337 343 329 446 532 658 

Stealing in houses, shops, &c. 204 140 135 146 190 186 223 

Stealing valuable letters 1 2 

Street and highway robbery 133 160 141 113 124 93 144 

Sheep atealiug, forcible 143 90 66 79 105 104 127 

^fen'^'^ds '"^'^"^'^''"i ^2^ ^^^ 125 121 187 135 168 

Violation of children 3 3 3 1 3 1 

Swindling 163 211 182 147 142 176 157 

Thefl in domestic service 43 42 58 64 71 70 91 

Coining 169 206 183 175 206 176 210 

Counterfeiting bank notes 272 180 1 4 

Counterfeiting other things 101 70 35 29 22 18 23 

Destroying machines 1 3 

Offences against ^me laws 131 149 97 153 140 109 128 

Sliding threatemng letters 2 11 2- 2 

Unpremeditated homicide 36 49 49 53 50 62 62 

Murder 14 23 24 12 17 12 13 

Poisoning to rob 8 12 33 14 21 17 14 

Infanticide 7 2 9 9 6 7 7 
Blasphemy 1 

Sacrilege 9 5 8 4 4 14 

Piracy " 2 
High treasoa 33 1 
Slave trade. -Armed smuggling. ^ 

R«cuiiigpriimiial8. destroy. I ,^3 ^ g 

ing plantations and Other ca- I 

pital crimes J 



Total condemned 9,300 8,788 8,209 8,204 9,425 9,964 11,095 
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Others not caught 
Acquitted 

^otal indicted 

Of wliich I °*®° 

J women 

PuiriSHMEKTS. 

'Tn^P^rt'^-JlOtfuyears 
*'°° N 4to 7 do. 



1826. 1831. 1&22. 1833. 1894. 

1,881 1,826 1,684 1,^79 1^62 
2,511 2,501 2,348 2,480 2,611 



1835. 
1,685 1,7«B 
2,788 3,266 



13,710 13,115 12,241 12,263 13,698 14,437 16,147 



11,595 11,173 10,369 10,342 11,475 
2,115 1,942 1,872 1,921 3^223 



11,889 13^461 
2,548 2,686 



221 
342 
1,655 
,15 
355 



155 
273 

1,675 
11 
286 

1,117 



132 

84 

1.31^ 

13 

376 

1,129 



13 to 5 years 
1 to 2 .do 
6 months to 1 year 1,153 
6 months and under 4,089 3,872 3,899 
Whipped and fined 252 265 244 

Capitally convicted 1,236 1,134 1,016 



116 

78 

1,327 

11 

324 

1,074 



117 
107 

f,492 

11 

339 

1,218 



4,040 4,861 
266 214 
968 1,066 



}26 

129 

1»419 

7 

365 
1,193 
5»408 

281 
1,036 



133 

1&5 

1,945 

H 

297 
1,201 
5,813 

310 
1,200 



Total as above 

Capital convictions as^above 
Of these hanged 

Total of capital punishments 
commuted 



9,318 8,788 8,209 8,204 9,425 9,964 11,096 



1,236 1,134 1,016 
107 114 97 



968 1,066 
54 49 



1 ,036 1 ,200 
50 57 



i 



1,129 1,020 919 914 1/)17 986 1,143 



Revenues and Expenditures of Great Britain during the years ending January 

Stk, \S2S and 1829. 



Customs 
Excise 
Stamps 
Post Office 
Taxes 
Other sources 

Total 



Revenue. 
18S8. 
Pounds aterling. 

16,391,838 

16,969,564 

6,875,140 

1,385,000 

4, 768, 273 

754,860 



1689. 
Pottodi alerliag. 

16,125,118 

18,700,373 

6,666,363 

1,400,000 

4,849,302 

564,169 



Dijotnution. 
Pouodfl ■tarling. 

266,720 



46,644,675 48,305,322 



190,694 
457,414 



Increase of 1829 over the preceding year 

Eiq^enditures'^average years. 



Exchequer annuities 
Soath Sea Company 
Bank, upon its capital 
DLyidends 
National debt 
Military pensions 
Civil List 
Pensions 
Other charges 

Total of expenditures foi-eseen 
Contingent expenses 

Total approximation 



iBcreaee. 
Foands stiertinCp 

1,730,809 

291,2^ 

15,000 

81,029 



2,118,061 
457,414 

1,660,647 



Pounds 

46^000 

369,000 

556,000 

12,886,000 

2,424,000 

5,600,000 

850,000 

375,000 

900,000 

f,966,000 
1,000,000 

(4,966,000 



MfificiupviON est mvQULmo. 
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Excess of receipts over exp^^itures 



11,000,000 
45,966,000 



ion 0/Mece^t8 and Exptnditure$ on 4M jwfro^e oftht kut 4 years. 



Receipts 
Expendiiaree 



^,072,588 
34,966,000 



mm^ 



National Debt 



12,106,588 
1,280,000,000 



Sfiperfiddl Extent of the British Dominions. 



In Europe 
Asia 
Africa 
America 
Australasia 



According to the 
AbBanncorGoclMU 

124,9T0 square miles 
1,130,242 

128,137 
2,704,140 

101,610 



AeoonUnc to 
M.BaIM. 



121,200 square miles 
1,182,650 

121,000 
2,573,000 
1,994,000 



ToUl 4,189,099 5,941,850 

The difference between these two statements is chiefly occasioned bf this 
circumsta^e; the first estimate includes those parts only of New Holland 
where British settlements have been established, while the latter takes in 
the whole of that immense island. 



Members of the fyim ofPfierf^ 

Princes of the blood royal 

pukes 

Marquesses 

Earls 

Viscounts 

Barons 

Peers of Scotland, elected for each parliament 

Peers of Ireland, elected for life 

Archbishops and Bishops 

Irish representative Bishops 

Total members 

House of Commons. 
Forty counties in England send 
Twenty- seven cities 

One hundred and sixty-seven boroughs, 2 each 
Five boroughs, one each 
Two universities, 2 each 

Five Cinque Ports and their 3 branches, 2 each 
Twelve counties in Wales 
Tw^ve boroughs in Wales 
Shiros of Scotland 
Bovpnghs of Scotland 
Couities of Ireland 
Boroughs of Ireland 



5 
19 
18 

105 
22 

160 
16 
28 

*6 

4 

403 



80 knights 
50 citizens 
534 burgieaaes 

6 do. 
- 4 do. 
16 barons 
12 knights 
12 burgesses 
30 knights 
15 burgesses 
64 knights 
36 burgesses 



Total 



658 members 
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Sum9 annually raised hy tk^ British government for the war against the French 

from 1793 to 1815. 





Pounds BtaritDs. 




Poondf fterling. 


1793 


4,000,000 


1805 


52,000,000 


1794 


10,000,000 


1806 


50,000,000 


1795 


18,000,000 


1807 


56,000,000 


1796 


26,000,000 


1808 


57,000,000 


1797 


35,000,000 


1809 


•61,000,000 


1798 


29,000,000 


1810 


62,000,000 


1799 


36,000,000 


1811 


66,000,000 


1800 


36,000,000 


1812 


80,000,000 


1801 


45,000,000 


1813 


98,000,000 


1802 


44,000,000 


1814 


89,000,000 


1803 


29,000,000 


1815 


86,000,000 


1804 


40,000,000 







Colquhoun, in his work on the wealth of the British empire, estimated 
the amount of new property created annually within the United Kingdom 
and all its dependencies, or in other words, its annual income, as follows, in 

1813. 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 



Agriculture 

Mines and minerals 

Manufactures 

Inland trade 

Foreign commerce and shipping 

Coasting trade 

Fisheries, exclusive of Newfoundland 

Banks, chartered and private 

Foreign income 

Dependencies in Europe 



British possessions in North America 
British West India Colonies 

m 

British settlements in Africa 

British colonies and dependencies in Asia 

East India Company's possessions 



13,215,474 
28,712,466 



6,194,230 
211,966,494 



/. 2 16,8 17,634 

9,000,000 

114,230,000 

31,500,000 

46,373,748 

2,000,0000 

2,100,000 

3,500,000 

5,000,000 

1,888,000 

432,339,372 



41,927,940 
800,300 



218,160/24 
1 693,228,336 
Jimount of property in the British Empire according to the same author. 



Europe^ Great Britain and Ireland 

Dependencies 
America. British possessions in North America 

British West India colonies 

Conquered West India colonies 
Africa* British settlements 

Conquered settlements 
Asia. British colonies and dependencies 

Conquered do. 

East India Company's possessions 

Total amount of property in the British Empire 



/. 2,736,640,000 

22,161,330 

46,575,360 

100,014,864 

75,220,000 

550,600 

4,220,100 

11,280,000 

27,441,090 

1,072,427,751 



/. 4,096,530,895 
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Comparimm of certain objects of eonaumptum in Oreai Britain and France. 



Sugar, in 1824, 
Tea, average 
Coffee 
Tobacco 

Wine 

Spirits, 1826 
For. 17,980,000 
Dom. 109,230,000 
Beer 



\ 



In OrMl Britain, 
kilogrammes. 

202,000,000 

9,740,000 

3,600,000 

7,600,000 
Utrei. 



In Franca, 
kilogrammes. 

58,000,000 

88,000 

9,000,000 

3,200,000 
litres. 



For each million 
Of English. Of French. 



•kilogrammes.. 
10,000,000 

512,000 

182,000 

380,000 

litres. 



Ulograrames. 
1,920,000 

2,900 
300,000 
123,000 

litres. 



38,190,000 31,800,000,000 1,410,000 104,000,000 



127,210,000 26,200,000 
1,910,000,000 704,000,000 



6,400,000 860,000 

95,000,000 23,470,000 



THE END. 
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